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WHITE SETTLEMENT IN THE TROPICS 

* 

* b\ ])r W VI TFR B\iiy 

St mm af \ I Intro(lnctor\ II Some t iris iiom Hit fnstor\ or white r oloni/ ition - 
III I fleet of < limit* mcIixu iti/ ition diM jscs I\ 1 continue problems 

I - Introductory. 

Can v\ hit e smcitd as small tarnurs in the tropics-' In man\ <>\eipop- 
ul.it tel lountnes of I mope this problem is of ])rnnan importance todav At- 
tention is l>un«[ tin iu d to enoi inous ait as ot land suitable for cultivation which 
oul\ nted to be eleaied anti which eould then be < oloni /ed be the surplus inial 
population ot temperate countnes 

I nst it is necessar\ to detine tlie nature and scope of the problem 

The fust point is the delmition oi tiopical regions The parallels of lat- 
itude ot jj 1 2 0 noith and south bound the mathematical tropics but e\en 
along the e tjuator mans plateau arenas lia\ e a temperate climate On the other 
hand outside the tropieal /one there aie certain lowland areas where owing 
to the influener oi warm ooeau eurients oi hot winds the e lunatic conditions 
aie sinnlai to those puv ailing in hot countues An attempt has been made, 
thettfore to take temperature as a cute non The geographer Supw suggested 
the mean annual isotherm of bS° 1 as a suitable boundar\ toi the tropics, 
Koppen differed slightly, suggesting the isotheiiu ot 6b° F loi the coolest month, 
he latei extended his definition to include /ones wheie the mean tempera! uie 
oi the coolest month is over <14 4 0 F A Grlntkej l Price, author of a woik which 
will be frequent 1 \ cited in this article, agiees with Aistin Miller and Ells- 
worih Ht ntIjS(»ion who defined the tiopics by tlie mean annual isotherm 
of 70° F. 

In tins &tud\, the definitions ot Koppev, mternationalh adopted, will 
be followed, and the tropical mountainous areas which, m recent years, have 
often been considered as regions suitable for white settlement will be included. 
The legions m question are situated in the climatic zones defined by Koppen 
as follows 

zone A f (A» Mean temperature of the coolest month below 64 4 0 F # 
f: climate humid throughout the year), 

zone A w (savannah zone, w dry period during winter), 


Ec 7 $ in$l. 
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zone B S (steppe zone, B: mean annual rainfall in cm. above the limit 
2 t, t being the mean annual temperature in centigrade); 

zone C w i (warm climate with a dry period during winter, C: mean tem- 
perature of coolest month above 64.4° F, i: maximal difference of less than 
5°C between the coolest and the warmest month); lastly 
zone C f i. 

All these differences have to be taken into account, the tropical climate 
being far fiom uniform as is frequently assumed in Europe. 

The term ‘ w hite man ’ is used in a broad sense and comprises white 
races of Northern European as well as those of Mediterranean origin. It may 
be noted, by the way, that many of the problems treated in this study also apply 
to Japanese emigrants to the tropics. 

This article proposes to deal with the white ‘ colonist \ that is, the settler 
who desires to cultivate the land himself, assisted by his family. Therefore, 
it excludes w hite managers and assistants of plantations wdiere all manual lab- 
our is carried out by the natives. The problem of acclimatization for estate 
managers and assistants is quite different from that regarding the colonist. The 
former enjoy many advantages — hygienic housing, suitable diet, regular leave 
to Europe, possibility of returning to Europe after twenty years’ service, etc. — 
advantages which the colonist can never have. The difference between perma- 
nent colonization and temporary occupation is very wide; it is not only question 
of the manual work of the colonist compared with directing work of other 
categories of Europeans; planters, Government officials, soldiers, engineers, etc. 

These three definitions — tropical regions, white man, colonist —suffice to 
indicate the scope of our discussion 

First, early attempts at w'hite settlement are described. Subsequently, 
the favourable and unfavourable factors which led to the success or failure 
of colonization efforts are examined. These factors are divided into two ca- 
tegories: (1) factors influencing the physical condition of the settlers; (2) econ- 
omic factors. 

There are two aspects to the problem of white settlement: it is sought on 
the one hand to provide a good opening for the surplus white rural popula- 
tion and, on the other hand, to achieve a fuller utilization of uncultivated or 
insufficiently exploited land. History shows that it is a mistake to suppose 
that the so called ‘ superiority ' of the white race guarantees a rational working 
of the land. On the contrary, the white race has only too often destroyed fer- 
tile soils, ruining the land through the use of unsuitable methods of cultivation. 
The primary object of the Governments of tropical and other countries where 
there are still areas suitable for clearing and colonization, therefore, should be 
directed not only to immigration and settlement of colonists, but also towards 
the effective utilization of the land, using methods adapted to the local cli- 
matic conditions and not simply copying those employed in the mother country. 
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Tlie competition of native agriculture is a limiting factor in all countries 
where the latter is widespread. Illusions on this question are useless; any 
attempt to establish white colonists by the side of the native peasants, trou- 
ble is inevitable. 

The excellent work of A. Grknfeu, Price entitled ' White settlers in the Tropics ' is the 
chief source of information used in this article. It is the first comprehensive work on the 
subject and written by a scientist who studied the problem on the sjx>t in Australia, in the 
West Indies and in the subtropical regions of the United States Mention may also be made 
of a brochure by C J J van Ham, who went to the heart of the matter by studying and 
analysing concrete cases Tlie work of J Grorer comprises, as tlie author himself admits, 
more 4 conjectures and possibilities than definite facts’. It regards the white man in Africa 
and South America, consequently m regions not entirely tropical, also the subject is not treat- 
ed from the aspect of the white man as an agricultural colonist only. Taking into account 
these limitations, this work supplies very interesting information 

The International Geographical Congress held at Amsterdam in 1938, placed tlie subject 
of white settlement to tlie fore in the program of the Section of Colonial Geography. Tlie 
well arranged volume 'of transactions comprises 42 reports contributed by geographers, med- 
ical men, engineers, agronomists and Government officials ' Jot capita quot scums', Me- 
vrouw Verk u>e- Cartier van Disskk has admirably acquitted herself of the thankless task 
of collecting and assembling these often contradictory contributions on the subject. The 
documentary value of the proceedings of this Congress find of the general report is unquest- 
ionable 

In the course of this article other sources of information will be cited, though we cannot 
pretend that our hibhogiaphy is complete In some cases, owing to present circumstances, 
it was impossible to have recourse to original data. The author of this study, however, 
would not have ventured on his task if he had not spent eleven years in a tropical country 
-Java where he experienced the effect of the different climatic conditions prevailing in /.ones 
of altitudes from o to 3000 metres 

The author is fuliy aware of the complexity of the problem approached 
and of the fact that our present ignorance is greater than our knowledge of the 
subject. To quote Alexis Carrell, ' Man is an iudivisable entity of extreme 
complexity. A simple conception of man is impossible \ 

II. — Some facts from the history of white colonization. 

hollowing the important geographical discoveries of the XVIth, XVIIth 
and XVIIIth centuries, Portuguese, Spaniards, English, French, Dutch and 
Danes turned their attention towards the unknown tropical regions. For Va- 
sco a>E Gama the goal was 1 Christians and spices’. Trade and religious con- 
version were the primary aims of the conquerors. 

The idea of white settlement, however, was not entirety foreign to the 
famous explorers of that period. In 1633, Jan Pibtersz Coen, founder of Ba- 
tavia, and one of the most enjinent colonisers of the time, when on leave in 
Holland, suggested to the States General that the surplus population already 
existing in Holland at that time should be transferred to the East and West 
Indies, His object, it is true, was rather to establish colonies of free traders 


Be. Ingl. 
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working in collaboration with, the East India Company than permanent white 
agricultural settlements. The suggestion of Coen, however, was not acted upon. 
Here, as in the Asiatic possessions of the other European nations, the native pop- 
ulation was much too dense to permit agricultural immigration of any kind* 

The position was quite different in tropical America. At the time of its 
discovery by Europeans, the natives were centred chiefly in the islands and pla- 
teaux, regions where the climate was also suitable for w r hite settlers. The In-* 
dians were soon subjugated or exterminated. Within a short time, it was 
found necessary to recruit manual labour from other countries. The importa- 
tion of negro slaves had alread} 7 begun in the XVIth century. To ctle an example: 

In 1508, when the Spaniards began the occupation of the Island of Puerto 
Rico, the Indian population was estimated at about 80,000. The Indians were 
as ' thick as bees 1 and the Island ‘ blossomed like the rose \ As early as 1515, 
Licenciado Sancho Veiasouez wrote to the King of Spain: 4 Excepting your 
Highness’ Indians and those of the crown officers there are not 4,000 left '. The 
census of 1531 lists the following population: 5 7 Spaniards married to whites, 
14 Spaniards married to Indians, 298 single Spaniards, 675 Indian and 1523 
negro slaves. By 1582 the Borinquen Indians were extinct. 

Subsequently, the number of negro slaves formed a veiy high percentage 
of the population and in many cases they carried out all agricultural work. 

In most cases, the different races mixed. This phenomenon will be discuss 
ed further on in the article; it may be noted, how r evcr, that the Republics of 
Central and South America make no distinction whatsoever between the differ- 
ent races in their census. Thus all data available on this subject are only ap- 
proximate. The prevailing conception is that from the melting pot of peoples 
will be formed, or has already been formed, a new South- American race which, 
owing to the survival of the fittest, will become the ethnic element best suited 
for the peopling of the Continent. 

This is not the place to discuss this question, which had, however, to be 
mentioned in order to show the enormous difficulties w r ith which, in Latin Am- 
erica, research work on this subject has to contend. Readers, therefore, will 
understand the reason for the absence of precise data which would otherwise 
have been given. 

Negio immigration in the XVIth and XVI Ith centuries was not sufficient 
to meet all labour requirements. Particularly in the West Indies, there was still 
room for white immigrants. It is here that today the last traces of this 
early colonist settlement are to be found; its vicissitudes are interesting to 
follow. 

The discovery of the West Indies by Christopher Columbus was followed 
by a great wave of immigration. In 1502, there were 12,000 Europeans in the 
island of Haiti. The French were in the field before the middle of the XVIth 
century. They were followed by the Dutch and Flemish. 

Between 1625 and 1637, French and English colonists poured into the islands. 
The first immigrants were people of good type obliged to leave Europe owing 
to religious amj political persecution. At first, the English like the Spaniards, 
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employed Indian labour, but the Caribs soon died out under slavery, and the 
estate owners turned to white labour and to negroes. 

White servants came from three sources: rebellions, kidnapping, and inden- 
tures. In most cases they were put on the same footing as slaves. Contemporary 
writers even expressed the opinion that the negroes were better treated than the 
white servants. A negro slave was a permanent possession and it was to the 
advantage of the owner to keep him in good condition. On the other hand, the 
white labourer was employed only for a certain period, at the end of w r hich he 
was paid the stipulated amount of sugar. Unscrupulous owmers did not hesi- 
tate to underfeed and ill-treat white labourers so that they would not last out 
their indenture. 

The rumours of the treatment being so hard discouraged further emigration 
from England, especially as, at this time. North America became easily acces- 
sible and absorbed the flow of immigrants. Grenfell Price also points out 
a series of other factors which contributed to the decline of the white labourer 
and small planter- class, and, in particular. 

(1} low type of immigrant; 

(2) harsh and cruel treatment meted out to the white labourer; 

( 3 ) numerous wars and frequent buccaneering which ruined the econ- 
omic life of the Islands and gave them a bad reputation; 

(4) soil exhaustion. It is remarkable that already in the XVIItli and 
XVI Ilth centuries, it was noted that the soil w as being exhausted by intensive 
white settlement. There was no longer any room for the small settler who could 
not afford expensive fertilizers. Heavy taxes, costly provisions, high risks and 
the low prices for produce all contributed to the ruin of the small planter. Dur- 
ing the XVI 1 th century, some 1,200 former landowners left Barbados for other 
parts. The same tendency w r as observed in Antigua and Jamaica and every- 
where, the large landowner ousted out the white settler. 

(5) diet, housing and clothing were inadequate. No attempt was made 
to meet the requirements of tropical conditions. At this period the same mis- 
takes were made in all European colonies. The diet of the rich was exces- 
sive and contained much meat, while the poor had a very inadequate diet. Eu- 
ropean clothing was worn; the English women of the wealthy class in the West 
Indies followed the London winter fashions which arrived in the Islands at the 
beginning of summer. The houses were badly built, damp and unwholesome. 
To all these evils was added the abuse of alcohol, which probably killed off more 
people than disease; 

(6) the negro. Here is the chief factor. From the moment when the 
importation of black slaves became preponderant, the small planters and white 
labourers w r ere no longer able to make a living. They had not the energy to 
enable them to compete with negro labour iu the field. The negroes became su- 
perior to the white even as artisans. This situation led to the poor-white and 
the half-caste. The white living in close contact with the black is exposed to 
many diseases to which he succumbs and to which the black is resistant. Men- 
tion will be made later on of the white colonies which have remained pure 
through several centuries; 
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(7) diseases. It is impossible to ascertain their true extent in the past. 
It is certain, however, that it was very considerable. Out of 19,676 soldiers 
sent to the West Indies in 1796, 17,173 died within five years. With the com- 
plete lack of hygiene and the appalling ignorance on tropical diseases, epidemics 
soon reached an alarming extent; 

(8) tropical climate. Even at the time of early colonization, the quest- 
ion was raised as to whether, besides the many factors already mentioned, the 
climate also contributed to the failure of white settlement in the tropics. 

The figures given in Table I show the decline in white population m Barbados and Jamaica 


Table I. — Population of Barbados and Jamaica in the last three centuries ( r ). 




Barbados j 

T amaica 

\<ar 


I ~ 

[ 

| White 

1 IU.uk or 

| coloured 

I 

! 

V\ lute | 

Black or 
colour rcl 

1640-IO43 

1667-1678 

1786-1701 

1807-1800 . . . 

I92I-iq22 



37.000 

20.000 
10,167 
15,566 

15.000 

l 1 

• 6,000 J 

40,000 1 

62,050 

60 1 10 
180,000 i 

j 

i 

8,500 

2 3 OOO 

15,000 | 

14.476 

9 5°6 
260,093 
530,070 


(*) Figures taken from ‘White settlers in the tiopics ’ by Grkxpiux PRICK (p 21 ) 


The description of the West Indian planter in the XVIth and XVIIth cen- 
turies by the Jamaican historian Bryan Kd wards is very interesting. This 
accurate observer had already noted the changes produced in the physique clue 
to tropical conditions, changes which were reported later bv many medical 
men and scientists. It seems that there really are somatic characteristics acquir- 
ed through the influence of climatic conditions and other again which charact- 
erize the creoles (whites born in the West Indies and descended from European 
ancestors). The following is an abridged version of the account given by the 
J amai can li istor i an : 

* The Europeans born iu J amaica were a taller race, but, in general, were not proportio- 
nately robust They were distinguished by freedom and by suppleness of joints, which en- 
abled them to move with ease and agility and gracefulness in dancing They also excelled in 
penmanship and in the use of the small sword Their eye sockets were deeper than among the 
natives of Europe w hich, according to the writer, guarded against the continuous glare of the 
sun- Their skin felt cooler than that of the European, which proved that nature had contrived 
some means of protecting them from the heat. Possibly the climate increased their sensibility, 
which contqbuted to create an impatience of subordination On the whole, this attitude was 
beneficial as awakening fiankness, sociability, benevolence and generosity (It is to be doubted 
whether these traits are the consequence of tropical climate; in my opinion, it is rather the 
result of the seigniorial surroundings). Though the method of living differed in no respect 
from that of the European residents, they were rarely liable to those inflammatory disorders 
that frequently proved fatal to the latter. The women lived calm and even lives* marked by 
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habitual temperance and self-denial. They took no exercise except dancing and had no amuse- 
ment or distraction. Their diet was abstemious to a fault; lemonade was their strongest 
beverage, their food at the principal repast was a vegetable mess, seasoned with Cayenne 
pepper Their mode of life and the hot oppressive atmosphere produced lax fibre and pale 
complexions They seemed to have just risen from a bed of sickness Their voices were 
.soft and spiritless, and every step betrayed languor atid lassitude Eminently and deserv- 
edly applauded for heart and disposition, no women on earth made better wives or better 
mothers. 

The children's mental powers developed early, exceeding those of European children of 
the same age. Subsequent mental acquirement did not keep pace with early progress, poss- 
ibly due to the want of proper objects for exercizing the faculties The climate undoubtedly 
encouraged early and habitual licentiousness, which was against mental improvement Among 
the native-born, however, were found men of capacities as strong and permanent as among 
any people whatever Frank, kindly and truthfull. they treated the slaves far better than did 
the adventurers from Europe Indolence was too predominant, but it was rather an aversion 
to serious thought and deep reflection than due to slothfulness and sluggislmess of nature ' 


Grenfell Price, from whose work this passage has been taken, affirms 
that apart from oeitain characteristics due to isolation and the seigniorial life 
of the planter aristocracy of the island, this description is applicable in some 
respects to the present generation of North Queensland whites. The author 
of this study is of the same opinion as regards the whites of the second genera- 
tion with whom he was acquainted during his stay at Java. Evidently, sport and 
the tiaijsport facilities of modern times have slightly modified conditions and, 
in consequence, the physique and morale of whites in tropical countries. 

Following up this historical review, an attempt will be made to examine the 
present-day white settlements on which up-to-date information is available. 

Puerto Rico. 

The Island of Puerto Rico is one of the most interesting examples of white 
settlement in a purely tropical country. It was in the XVIIItk and at the 
beginning of the XIXth century that Spain promoted emigration to this Island. 
The emigrants belonged to the poorer classes and had no capital to purchase 
negro slaves. Consequently, they were obliged to till their owm land. Negro 
immigration was not so extensive as in other isles of the West Indies and con- 
sisted of freed blacks and slaves, the latter partly obtained from Haiti. 

Inter-breeding took place to some extent, but the white element predomin- 
ated from the beginning of the XIXth century and lias continually increased 
as a result of further immigration and the extraordinarily high birth rate. 

In 1845, the island contained 216,183 whites, 175,791 free coloured persons And 51,265 
negro slaves. By the time of the Treaty of Paris, 1898, there were 570,187 whites, 239,808 
mulattoes and 75,8.24 negroes. In 1925-26, the Department of Health estimated the population 
at 1,417,646, comprising 23 2 per cent, coloured. At this time, the density of population rose 
to 500 persons per square mile and 1,500 per square mile of cultivated land. The latest figure 
available for the total populatiotvstauda at 1,723,500; recent data on the apportionment of the 
different races is wanting. 
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The blacks and mulattoes. have established themselves along the coast 
where a considerable number are employed at the sugar mills. The mountain- 
ous interior region where the predominating crops are coffee and tobacco, 
is peopled by whites. It is here that the class of white fanners has developed, 
the 4 jlbaros ' (peasants) as they call themselves. 

A Puerto Rican, Jose C. Rosario, gave the following account: 

. ' The scattered houses due to the individual character of the vSpaniard us well as the pro. 
hibition of trade with foreign countries, which was practically equivalent to no trade at all, 
developed the Puerto Rican peasant who, ignorant and superstitious and content with a very 
low standard of living, still possessed a natural kindness and chivalry inherited from his Middle 
Age peninsular ancestors When towns were established, the brightest colonists settled iri 
them and began to look down on the country people (jlbaros). These town people soon mo- 
nopolized all advantages and progress for themselves. 

respite his many good qualities, such as generosity, kindness and honesty, the jibaro is 
an inefficient producer and lias never had any but the lowest standard of living . Hp multi- 
plies at a frightful rate If he cannot have two bananas for lunch, he will eat one or none, if 
money is not sufficient to buy two dresses for his little girl, one will do; if he cannot have a 
wooden house, he is willing to live in a grass house; if there are no seats, he will sit oil the 
floor, but he will marry youug and have as many children as God wills to send \ 

Before discussing the social measures taken by the United Slates Govern- 
ment, the climatic conditions have to be studied. A central axis composed 
of chains of eroded mountains and hills is bordered along the coast by a narrow 
strip of low-lying land. This mountain axis lies athwart the path of the north- 
eastern trade winds which blow almost constantly except during the late summer 
and earl) 7 autumn months, when they bear a steady burden of moisture to its 
northern slopes. The average annual rainfall for the entire Island is 71 inches, 
but the amount varies greatly from year to year and in geographical distribu- 
tion, ranging from 21 inches in the drier sections of the southern coast to 169 
inches in the higher mountain regions. The mean annual temperature is 7O 0 F, 
the average for the coldest winter month being 73 0 and for the warmest summer 
month 79 0 . These figures are slightly lower in the inland moutainous region, 
69° F in January and 75 0 F in August, while on the coast, the temperature rises 
to 75 0 in January and 8i° in August. Puerto Rico, therefore, enjoys a mild, 
even climate without excessive heat; the Caribbean hurricanes which from time 
to time devastate vast areas of the Island, however, are $ serious handicap. 

Sanitary improvements were the first measures tackled by the Americans 
on their occupation of the Island. The Department of Health of the Rocke- 
feller Institute, the excellent School of Tropical Medicine as well as the muni- 
cipal hospitals carried out a vigorous campaigu against the main diseases. 
Many attempts were also made to improve the hygienic standards of the people. 
Immediately after American occupation, vaccination against small-pox was 
made compulsory; the control of yellow fever was very successful. 

Despite the remarkable progress made, health conditions were not improv- 
ed to any considerable extent. Intestinal disorders (diarrhoea and enteritis), 
tuberculosis, malaria and uncinariasis or hookworm are still very prevalent. 
In 1928, 21.8 per cent, of the deaths were due to intestinal disorders, children 
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being the chief victims. So high a percentage was accounted for by overcrowd- 
ing: too many families established themselves along the water streams which, 
being the only source of drinking water, were the constant cause of infection. 
The water supply is well Tegulated in the cities, but the scattered housing system 
of the jfbaros makes water regulation difficult. The death rate due to tuber- 
culosis is the highest in the world, the city dwellers being the chief victims. 

Malaria and hookworm are both dangerous diseases in most tropical coun- 
tries. It is reported that effective measures have been carried out against hook- 
worm infection. Deaths due to this infection had fallen from 7,309 in 1899 
to 483 in 1928, paitly owing to icgular examination of school children. It is 
evident that hookworm weakened the person affected both physically and morally. 

The death rate is still high, 27.7 per thousand in 1928-29 (more recent fig- 
ures ami also figuies referring to the white population alone are wanting). The 
death rate, however, is exceeded bv the birth rate which for the same period 
stood at 39,1 per thousand. Disease control is handicapped by a shortage of 
doctors and midwives which gives free scope to charlatans, % The same Jose 
C. Rosario mentioned above, states that to start a conversation with a jibaro 
family about health is like opening a catalogue of diseases. From 346 families 
studied, including 2,165 people, there were 2,175 cases of disease. The preval- 
ence of colds and hookworm was astounding. 

Poor sanitation, inadequate housing and malnutrition are, to a great extent, 
lesponsible for these deplorable conditions. In most cases, the houses only 
have two or three rooms; while famillies as a rule are very laige. The huts are 
divided into two apartments by a partition of palm fronds. The estate owners 
are endeavouring to improve housing conditions for their employees, but in the 
mountain districts housing is still very inadequate. The jibaro has neither bed, 
table, chair, matting, caipet, wardrobe, mirror nor lavabo; his furniture consists 
of a hammock only; those who have no hammocks sleep on the ground. 

Malnutrition is a problem even moie serious than housing. Owing to food 
shortage, many people live on the margin of starvation. Most of the foodstuffs 
are imported. The chief food is polished lice, followed by beans and salt fish, 
yhis dietary, poor in vitamins, together witli hookworm, retards infant growth. 
The suggestion was put forward to cultivate food crops, a suggestion, however, 
which was not approved by the reformers of Puerto Rican agriculture (Gayer, 
Homan and James). The directors of the tw'o important experiment stations 
of Mayaguez and of the Puerto Rican University, include in their programs for 
improvement the introduction of new industrial plants or other high-yielding 
plants which would provide a new source of export products, in particular 
those for which there is a demand in the United States. These experts are against 
the extension in the area of food crops. Puerto Rico imports, they say, because 
imported products ate cheaper than home produce. Home produce also, could 
not possibly compete with the imported product in quality. It is recognized, 
therefore* that a small farm in the tropics cannot provide the sustenance neces- 
sary for the upkeep of the white settler and his family. 

In all agrarian reform at Puerto Rico, as elsewhere, the system of land tenure 
must be taken into account. From the early period of Spanish occupation, the 4 
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fertile land of the coastal plain belonged to the large landowner, sugarcane being 
the chief crop. After American occupation these' lands were bought up, for the 
most part, by limited liability companies. The exemption of customs-duty on 
Puerto Rican sugar granted by the United States Government contributed con- 
siderably to the prosperity of the Island. The sugar industry necessitating 
much seasonal labour, has, on the other land, increased the existing numbers 
of rural proletariat having no fixed residence (floating labourers) and looking 
for temporary employment wherever there is an opportunity and, in consequence , 
being out of work during the months without seasonal occupation. It is to be 
regretted, in this respect, that the periods of greatest activity as regards the chief 
crops — sugarcane, coffee, and tobacco — generally coincide, and that the months 
of August and September constitute a slack period. 

Figures given in the first world agricultural census indicate the predominance of the class 
of agricultural labourers representing a true rural proletariat. The number of persons en- 
gaged in agriculture in 1930 totalled 201,709, 17 05 per cent were farmers (proprietors and ten- 
ants), 2 7 per cent farm managers aiyl overseers, and 80 2 per cent farm labourers Farms 
of 1,000 acres and over represent 0.2 per cent of the total number of farms, but cover 252 
per cent, of the surface area under cultivation, while the farms of 3 to 9 acres represent 46 1 
per cent, and only cover 64 per cent of the total area under cultivation Cl, ark gives inter- 
esting figures on stock-owning, these figures were obtained from an enquiry held among a cer- 
tain numl>er of families of labourers working on the one hand in coffee and tobacco plantations 
and, on the other, in sugar estates; in the first case, it was found that the use of one horse 
was divided among 32 families and in the second case, the proportion was one horse for 134 
families; one cow for 15 and 23 families respectively, one goat for 7 and 9 families, one pig 
for 3 and 4 families and lastly, one fowl for 4 and 2 families 

There has been no vyant of attempts at improving this situation; the Govern- 
ment of the United States, supported by the Church and by philantropic insti- 
tutions, has gone to considerable expense in this respect; serious difficulties have 
always been encountered and the right road to improvement has still to be found. 
The Island is over-populated; therefore, emigration is encouraged. Endeav- 
ours to find work for these emigrants on plantations at Cuba and other islands 
of the West Indies have failed, owing to competition from the negroes and mu- 
lattoes, competition which the whites find difficult to 'combat. A small-scale 
emigration directed towards the United States, limited to individuals knowing 
English and having a professional or scientific instruction has not contributed 
to any great extent to the improvement of the situation. In view of these fail- 
ures, the present trend is towards intensification of agriculture, which signifies 
; — as has already been mentioned — rather the introduction of new industrial 
crops and the increase in cultivation of the crops usually grown in the Island, 
in particular, coffee and tobacco, than increased acreage in food crops. The 
question of establishing industrial centres so as to absorb the surplus rural po- 
pulation is also raised. 

The question as to whether a drastic change in the land tenure system 
would bring about an effective improvement in the life o 4 the inhabitants has 
often been discussed. It is evident that the profits realized by the sugar-mills 
and going to absentee estate owners, form a sharp contrast with the extreme 
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poverty of the rural masses. On the other hand, supposing that the 600,000 
acres which were under sugar in 1930 were split up among the population, the 
result would have been lots of about two a^res per family of six persons, com- 
pletely inadequate for the most primitive means of subsistence. It should also 
be remembered that owing to intensified methods of cultivation, the yields per 
hectare of large estates have reached a much* higher level than that attained by 
small farms; this is a factor which shows the advantage of keeping up large 
estates. 

The problem, however, lias not been kept in the realm of theory; projects 
for the splitting up of large estates have been carried out. In consequence of 
the ‘ Sugar Plan ' of the P. R. R. A. (Puerto Rican Reconstruction Administra- 
tion), in December, 1936, the French Lafayette Sugar Company which owned 
r 6,400 acres comprising 8,000 acres under lease and a mill with a crushing capac- 
ity of 2,500 tons cane per day was purchased. Land was distributed to workers' 
associations and to early colonists whose land was bought up by the big com- 
panies. The results of this interesting experiment are not known. Generali- 
zation on the subject is dangerous as, compared with other sugar-cane growing 
areas, Puerto Rico has a relatively high number of small farms. 

American writers who have studied the question of social reform in Puerto 
Rico always come to the same conclusion that a reform can only succeed if it 
is carried out on the initiative of the people themselves. Education has made 
considerable progress: during the Spanish occupation in 1898, there were 518 
schools, while in 1930, there were 2,444 schools with 221,000 pupils of whom 
7,000 were taking high school courses The Americans have also established 
a university and a higher school of agriculture. These efforts have not always 
given full satisfaction, particularly as regards primary schools. The number 
of children who cannot attend school is excessive; the young people on 
leaving school do not obtain full benefit from the knowledge acquired; there 
are no funds for the purchase of books and consequently, no means of con- 
tinuing and improving education. In every instance, it is not the spirit which 
is Avanting; progress always stumbles against the usual cause, the extreme po- 
verty of the people. Advanced education, on the other hand, has given very 
satisfactory results: ail the government departments saw an increase in the 
number of good technicians trained at the local high schools, many of whom 
have found employment outside their country, in the United "'States, in Cuba 
and elsewhere. 

The case of Puerto Rico has been treated here in detail as an early example 
of white settlement, the history of which is knowm. The sources from which 
information was taken are indicated in the list of publications consulted. 

In summing up, it is seen in Puerto Rico, that the number of white farm- 
ers, in most cases still of pure blood, has multiplied considerably during sev- 
eral generations in a purely tropical region. These settlers have not prospered. 
On the contrary, they have suffered extreme poverty, which has naturally had 
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its effect on theii physical and moral condition. They are subject to many 
diseases but, although the death rate is very high, it is always lower than the 
birth rate and consequently, owing to the restricted resources of the Island, they 
are faced with the serious problem of over-population, a problem for which no 
satisfactory solution has as yet been found. 

Other islands of the West Indies. 

None of the other colonies of whites in the West Indies has acquired the 
importance of the settlement at Puerto Rico; they are small settlements only 
of interest in the fact that European settlers have managed to live for many 
generations under tropical conditions. Grenfell Price has visited most of 
these settlements and his book also contains useful information on those which 
he was unable to study personally, 

St Martin. 

The white colony here is half French, half Dutch. The majority of the 
whites are fishermen. The houses are well built. In i<)33, there were many 
cases of hookworm. A health campaign and the compulsory wearing of shoe% 
imposed by the Dutch Government, improved conditions. 


Saba. 


Small volcanic island, Dutch colony Early white settlements date back 
to the XVIIth century. At that time, the island was occupied temporarily 
by the English, Saba still remains English-speaking to-day, although the inhab- 
itants are mostly of pure Dutch descent. There are five villages with a total 
population of about 1,450, half being whites. The standard of living of these 
whites in general is fairly high and the few cases of degeneiate families are due 
to the lelative frequency of intermarriage. Clothing is neat and the attractive 
cottages are clean and well kept. Schools are good and regularly attended by 
the children. In the past, farming was the chief occupation of the people; as 
there were very few negro slaves, the white settlers had to do all the work them- 
selves. With draught animals wanting, all loads ate handled by human lab- 
our; as a tesull of this strenuous manual work, the men look strong and 
healthy. 

To-day, the majority of the men earn their living at sea, consequently there 
are more women than men on the island. Malaria and hookworm are unknown* 
The diet is not well balanced as Saba is no longer self-supporting in the matter of 
food since slavery was abolished Farming receives little attention as the men 
prefer to earn their living at sea which offers better possibilities. The women 
spend most of their time indoors; they do drawn-thread work which has proved 
a profitable source of income, but the sedentary life seems to have a harmful 
effect on their health as compared with the men, they often have a sickly aspect 
and do not stand the climate so well: Grenfell Price doubts if this small 
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white colony can continue to exist, as the competition of the blacks whose birth 
rate is about twice as high as that of the whites, is too strong. The blacks also 
show a greater resistance to disease and in periods of depression adapt them- 
selves more easily to a lower standard of life. 

Jamaica. 

There is a German fanning community at Jamaica which dates back 1o 
1834-35, having' been established after the abolition of negro slavery. It is a 
small settlement of haul-working farmers who have entirely forgotten the Ger- 
man language. There has been very little inlet breeding with the negroes. The 
people do not seem to have any definite idea of time. The children learn more 
easily than the coloured ones, but frequently have a *verv bad temper. Medical 
facilities are inadequate, typhoid and hookworm are severe though malaria is 
not a menace owing to the elevation of the settlements. The standard of life 
of the settlers has remained high despite their isolation and their constant con- 
tacts with theii negro neighbours. 

St Thomas, American Virgin Islands. 

St Thomas contains two l«*iench settlements little is known of their origin. 
Possibly their anccstois <atne from the Fiench island of St Bartholomew which 
was colonized by sett lei s from Normandy at the end of the XVIIth century, 
so that it mav be said that in this case it is a question of a sequence of gener- 
ations having lived foi over a century and a half in the tropics. The settlers 
are devout Catholics with a great love for France. They are almost all pure 
white. The inhabitants of the northern part of the island, which lias a higher 
rainfall than the southern area and is also 111010 exposed to the trade-winds, 
are engaged m farming and produce many of the bananas, pineapples and veg- 
etables sold in the local market. The southern group consists of village fisher- 
men. The former aic tallet ami heavier than the latter. Both groups appear 
to suffer from hookworm, owing to careless sanitary habits and to going barefoot, 
in both, inbreeding has led to degeneration. Both prefer to lioaid their money 
rather than improve their miserable cabins in order to avoid taxation. The 
healthier condition of the Northsiders is attributed to a more balanced diet 
than that of the fishermen of the southern group, being composed of fresh veg- 
etables, freshly caught fish an<;l some preserves. The villagers are zealous 
and industrious and their moral standards are very high. 

Grand Cayman Island, the Bay Islands (Honduras), Old Providence Island 
(Colombia). 

The study of the inhabitants of these islands, descendants of shipwrecked 
sailors and probably of buccaneers, is of little interest as they disregard farming 
and engage exclusively in seafaring occupations. 
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Barbados. 

There is very little information available on the poor whites called 1 red 
legs * of Barbados, descendants of plantation labourers in the West Indies in 
the XVIlth and XVIIIth centuries whose unfortunate fate has already been 
described earlier on in this article. The International Health Board of the Rocke- 
feller Foundation in 1918 published a report by G. P. Paul on the prevalence 
of hookworm in the white colony; this report showed that sanitary conditions 
were terrible and that an enormous percentage of the poor white population 
w r as riddled with hookworm. Colonial reports published in recent years as well 
as the impoitant work lately written by Otis P. Starkey make no reference 
whatsoever to the problem of the poor whites/ 

Costa Rica. 

The Republic of Costa Rica is one of the few examples of a white settle- 
ment which in many respects has proved successful. Full information, how- 
ever, especially as regards economic conditions, is not available. Besides the 
work of Grenfell Price, we have also consulted an article of Waibel which 
contains considerable information on the density of the population and also on 
the unpopulated zones suitable for white settlement. 

Like other republics of Central America, in natural features Costa Rica 
falls into three divisions know n as ' tierra ealiente ‘ tierra templada ' and ' tierra 
fria \ Investigators differ as regards the exact demarcation of these /.ones 
Sapper established the following division: 4 tierra ealiente \ o-boo metres; ‘tieria 
templada \ 600-1,800 m.; 'tierra fria', above 1,800 m. The Atlantic and Pac- 
ific slopes and the coastal plains both lying within the ‘ tiefra ealiente ’ zone, 
show great variation in climatic conditions. The Atlantic zone is characterized 
by a high average temperature, heavy rainfall and great humidity throughout 
the entire year. These conditions make life difficult for whites The Pacific 
slope is very steep, the climate, similarly to that of the coastal plains, is driei 
than in the Atlantic zone and, consequently, is more suitable for whites. It 
is the plateau zone, however, which is of the greatest interest, being the onl> 
zone suitable for white settlement zone. The capital, San Jose, situated on an 
elevation of 3,700 feet, has a mean annual temperature of 67.5° F; the average 
for May, the hottest month, is 70° F, that of the coolest month 66° F; the absolute 
maximum is 86° F; the absolute minimum 55°I<\ The annual rainfall is some 
76 inches; there is a very pronounced dry season from December to April 

The smallness of the Indian population has, since the discovery of the country, 
stimulated w r hite immigration. An estimate of the year 1522 gives the Indian 
population at 27,000, and these the whites rabidly absorbed or deported to Peru 
and Panama; today there are only some 4,000 Indians. Consequently, on the 
one hand, there was a shortage of native labour and, on the other, no capital to 
purchase negro slaves, with the result th^t colonists were forced to work their 
farms themselves. 
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In view of these circumstances, the large estates of the conquest period could 
not survive an4 were subsequently split up among the children of the owners, 
with the result that the plateaux are populated by white peasant farmers. The 
relatively cool and healthy climate, a well distributed rainfall and fertile vol- 
canic soil all favoured permanent white settlement. Another factor was the 
almost complete isolation of early times when the only means of access was 
the route which leads from Puntarenas on the Pacific slope to the plateau. This 
obstacle prevented Indian and negro immigration. This benefit was, it is true, 
offset by certain disadvantages as it retarded the progress of the population. 

Lastly, another favourable factor was the character of the vSpanish con- 
quistadors. These were Castilians, Andalusians, Catalonians and Galicians of 
good type who had brought in Spanish women as early as the XVIth century; 
miscegenation with the Indians was accordingly rare. 

Christopher Com t mih\s discovered the Atlantic coast line of Costa Rica 
in 1502, but tlie first attempts at colonization onlv date from 1540 when Her- 
nan Sanchez dk Radajoz founded the parish of Badajoz. It is due to 
the priests who carefully recorded all newlv established parishes that there is 
-.0 much information available on the movements of the population since the 
beginning of colonization. A new parish was founded when the population of 
a district rose to over two or three thousand. Throughout the colonial period, 
increase in population was slow, in 1-572 , the count r\ counted 53 Spanish fa- 
milies; in i(>7(), there were boo Spaniards, mestizos and mulattoes in the Cartago 
District and 100 in the Ksparta District. In 1719, the Governor leported that 
Costa Rica was the most miserable .Spanish colon v in all America. It was only 
during the XYIIIth centurv that any development began. In 1751, the San 
Jos£ counted 399 Spanish families and 2,330 inhabitants. The census of 1809, 
peiiod when the Indians of the plateau had been almost completely absorbed, 
estimated the total population of t lie country at 50,000 to (>0,000. 

A considerable ri.se in population began in 1821, following the declaration 
of the independence of Costa Rica. The subsequent general material and spir- 
itual improvement was undoubtedly the cause of this increase as shown by 
the following figures: 79,982 inhabitants in 1844, 120499 in 1864, 182,073 in 
1883, 243,205 in 1892, *441,342 in 191b and 591,862* in 1936. 


Table II. — Population of Costa Rica . 



1812 

| 

| 1910 » 


Region: 




Atlantic Plain 

. 7.4S4 

■* 3 .t »32 ' 

35.290 

Highlands 

^03,505 

353.987 

452,211 

Pacific Plain 

32,216 

<■> 3 , 7*3 j 

104,361 

Total . . . 

•243*205 

u 441.342 ^ 

591,860 
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Up to the beginning of the present century, this increase was due almost 
entirely to the progress made by the white population of the plateau. A slight 
change took place following the development of the Atlantic coastal area, a zone 
formerly neglected and which was cleared by the large banana companies, using 
mostly negio labour. (See Tables II and III). 


Tabu; III — Paantage s of the different races tn the three regions* 

ig-»7 figures 


Region 

V IU X S 

W lute 1 ' 

1 \Itstl/o* 

1 

Indians 

Mulatto** Mongols | 

t 

others 

Atlantic Ham 

^5 7 

S4 1 



i 

l * 

0 7 

» ^ 

Highlands 

0 2 

01 0 

S 0 

0 s 

O 2 

0 1 

O 0 

Pacific Plain 

u 5 

So i 

15 

1 (1 

« \ 

0 5 

0 l 


\ H - The figures ot both tables ha \ e been taken from White Settlers in the li« 
ptes b v T \ (»RH\T1 u Pricx 


The construction of railways on the plateaux and others connecting with 
Port lyimdn on the Atlantic coast and another fiom Puntarenas on the Pacific 
coast contributed considerably to the progress of the count r> and to an increase 
in the white population. * 

All visitors to Costa Rica agree as to the high intellect tial standard oi the 
people. This little republic is particularly proud of the advance made in edu 
cation. The percentage oi illiterates of the total population is ’}.(>, a relatively 
low' figure 

As regards housing, the traveller advancing from the Atlantic coastal area 
towards the interior sees a great improvement on comparing the unsanitary 
huts of the negroes which are without flooring and shared with their domestic 
animals with the simple but clean houses of the settlers of the plateaux. The 
standard is lower in the poorer suburban districts than in the epuntry 

The different campaigns carried out by the Rockefeller Foundation have 
given admirable results. Yellow fever has practically disappeared The bat- 
tle against hookworm and malaria continues? The latter is particularly preval- 
ent in the coastal zones and is one of the chief obstacles to the expansion of 
white settlement in that part Hookworm can never be eradicated until the 
living conditions of the poor white peasants are improved. Here as elsewhere 
there' is always the same vicious circle; too poor to buy shoes, these peasants 
are continually subject to hookworm infection, which debilitates them and des- 
troys their energy, thus keeping their standards of living low. • 

The birth rate is exceedingly high; 46.2 per thousand for the period 1926- 30, 
while the death rate for 1927-31 was 22.7 per thousand. The increase in total 
population and, in particular, the white population, was very pronounced. It 
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could be said that Costa Rica is over-populated, especially as regards the central 
zone which counts 376 inhabitants per square kilometie including the town 
’ population and 180 excluding the towns. 

In the publications consulted, no information was found on white peasant 
farming. It would, howevei, be interesting to know the importance in the total 
revenue of food crops as compared with that of industrial or export crops. The 
onl\ data available, taken from the British Encyclopedia of 1038, are based on 
tiade figures Value of imports in iqjh £ 1, 877,600; chiefly food products and 
manufactured goods, value oi export^ for the same year. £ 1,765,000. Coffee 
totalled 568 per cent, and bananas 35.5 per cent Cacao is also produced and 
there are a few gold mines. Banana cultivation, wdiich has dropped in produc- 
tion owing to soil exhaustion, is almost entirely under the control of large fruit 
companies which employ negro laboui The w r hite inhabitants, therefore, are 
mainlv dependent for a living on the co|fee and cacao crops. As has just been 
shown, food imports are very high It is a question, therefore, wdiether the coun- 
try can become self-supporting m the matter of foodstuffs. This is an open 
question foi Costa Rica, question winch will again be referred to in the general 
dis< ussion on the economic conditions of whites m tropical settlements. 

As regards the dangei of negro immigiation, opinion in the Republic is div- 
ided. Some of the leading statesmen do not consider that there is any danger 
of tin* uegioes invading the plateaux, as main of them have no wish to leave the 
Atlantic coastal area, while otheis are emigrating owing to soil exhaustion caused 
through the banana industry. On the other hand, others blamed the fruit com- 
panies for introducing the soil exhausting crop— the banana, foi monopolizing 
transport and commerce and especially for having bi ought in the negio who 
constitutes not only a danger to racial unity but also a source of many pernicious 
diseases. The Government, in view of these opinions, now prohibits the entry 
oi all coloured races and lefuses the return entry of coloured people who leave 
the country. 

South America. 

Attention has already been called to the difficulties involved in the study 
of white colonization in the tropical countries of Latin America (see p. 208). The 
existence of wdiite settlements which have remained pure for several genera- 
tions, is not improbable, but it is very difficult, in view' of present circumstances, 
to procure accurate data. In regard to the republics of the tropical Andes 
Venezuela, Colombia, Ecuador, Peru and Bolivia, Lx^gari sums up the present 
state of conditions as follows: 

* The day-labourers of a more or less pure white race are not many The whites are 
to be found chiefly in the peasant-proprietor, metayer or farmer class and mostly in the regions 
where the temperature varies between 6o«S and 7 3 ° 4 F.; in the hot zone, very few whites are 
to be found working as day-labourers on the farms. There are also #ery few who have become 
farmers, carrying out themselves the heaviest of manual work ’ 
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As regards Brazil, it is even more difficult to find accurate information. 
Undoubtedly, however, the mass of the agricultural population in S&o Paulo 
State consist of whites, for the most part of Mediterranean origin: Italians, Spa* 
niards and Portuguese. It is the batin worker who, to a great extent, has re- 
placed the black slave in the coffee estates, part of which have now been turned 
into cotton and citrus plantations. It should not be forgotten, however, that 
the climate of the State of Sfio Paulo cannot* be considered as tropical, although 
Che State is crossed by the tropic of Capricorn. The climate is defined by Koep- 
PEN as C w (C: temperature of the coolest month varying between a maximum 
of 64°4 F. and a minimum of 26°6 F.; w: dry season during the winter of the 
Southern Hemisphere). The mean temperature of Sao Paulo is 64082 F.; that of 
the hottest month 71 0 F., that of the coolest month 57°64 F.; the mean annual 
rainfall is 52 inches of which 15.3 inches fall in January and only 0.4 inches in 
July. The climate, therefore, is temperate and not tropical. This is not the 
place to discuss the problem, interesting in many respects, of white infiltration 
into Sao Paulo and the other southern states of Brazil. 

Mention should be made, however, of two cases of white settlement without 
any Indian or negro mixture found in the tropical regions of South America — 
The Dutch peasant colony at Surinam aud the numerous settlements of Get man 
peasants in the Brazilian State of Espirilo Santo. 


Surinam. 

An example often cited is that of the Dutch peasants who emigrated in 1S45 
to Surinam, wdiere, despite unhygienic conditions and many diseases, they have 
remained for almost a century. The author much regrets that lie was unable 
to procure the remarkable work of Mevrouw Verkade-van Disski, which is 
based on careful personal observations. The following information, therefore, 
is not original (see Cool, P., Fernandes, D. S;, Van Hinte, J., Dampe, P. H. J., 
Winckel, Ch. W. F.). 

The colonists first settled in the neighbourhood of Sarimaeea but later estab- 
lished themselves near Paramaribo, capital of Surinam. They were not expert 
farmers, the emigrants not having been selected with sufficient care. Farming 
land was chosen in a haphazard manner. The infectious diseases- -malaria, 
hookworm and typhoid fever — caused numerous victims. In general, economic 
conditions were very unfavourable; economic competition with the immigrant 
Hindus, a people very temperate in their habits and superior to the Dutch peas- 
ant in trading skill, was always severe. 

Despite all difficulties, this small colony has continued to exist; there has 
been little interbreeding with other races. The birth rate still remains high; 
the average is said to be six children per family. Notwithstanding the climatic 
conditions of the coastal plain, more difficult to support than the climate of any 
other regions treated in this study, the colonists carry out the heaviest of manual 
work in their farms, yio symptoms of degeneration can be observed; the infant 
death rate is low. 
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To have neglected and to continue to neglect the elementary requirements 
of hygiene, these are the worst faults of the colonists. Verminous diseases spread 
owing to defective drainage and inadequate privies on the one hand, and to want 
of shoes on the other; the children hardly ever wear them, while the adults only 
use them on holidays. Mosquito-nets are never used and all other measures 
for controlling the mosquito, transmitter of malaria, are neglected. In this 
case as in that of the German set tiers in Brazil, it may be said that there is a 
moral degeneration which is manifested 'by a want of energy in adopting the well 
known and easy measures of controlling the prevalent diseases. 

Consanguinity was "another evil, but this was due to the isolated life and 
not to the tropical climate. It was found that in the second generation, 25 per 
cent, of the marriages were between relatives, this figim rose to 75 per cen*. 
in the third generation. 

I> S Fernandes considers tire economic side of the question. The small 
fanner produces for himself, for the local market and for export. Not being 
used to a diet based on the food products indigenous to the country, he will 
practically always be obliged to import a large part of his foodstuffs. This places 
hrtu m a position of economic disadvantage relatively to the coloured peoples, 
negroes, Javanese, Hindus who are also used to home products. The white 
settler, tlurefore, must endeavour to remedy this disadvantage by producing 
commodities which can be marketed in the country itsdf or exported. As re- 
gards local marketing, it has become verv difficult, owing to the dmp in prices 
brought about bv the 19 jo crisis, to compete with the Javanese and Hindu 
small producers. The products suitable for export, coffee, cacao and' citrus, 
however, necessitate a huge area of land and the invest merit of capital, neither 
of winch 4s possible for the small fanner. 

Fernandes, in view of past experience therefore, advises against the 
establishment of further white settlements. On the other hand, he considers 
that there is a chance for the small capitalist who wishes to settle in Surinam apd 
who could make a living, chiefly by establishing citrus plantations, always, how - 
ever, with the assistance of coloured labour. 

Espirito Santo. 

The work of K. Wagemann of 191 s ) is considered to be one of the most in- 
teresting report's on the subject. The environmental conditions, the history 
of colonization and the life of the colonists have been studied in great detail. 
Twenty years later the settlers were again visited by two Germans, G. Gikmsa 
and K. G. Nauck. Their study completes that of Wagemann and shows the 
changes, very small in reality, which this settlement has undergone in twenty 

years, 

♦ 

Espirito Santo is one of the smallest states of Brazil. It forms a strip 
400 km. long and 100 km. wide along the Atlantic coast. The country is very 
undulating and is about the size of Denmark. 


*** 7-9 Xngl 
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The first German settlements date fiom the middle of the XIXth ceniur\ 
The first colonv was that of Sta Izabel on Rio Jucd established in 1847 the 
settlers coming troni Rhineland (Hunsrucck Hesse) In 1860, there were 628 
in all of which 4x0 were Get mans Another settlement Sta Leopoldma was 

founded in 1857 This settlement was not purelv German, as m i860 it counted 
232 families comprising 10^ individuals of which onlv 5 were German^ 
The remaining 440 were of difleient nationalities — 120 Dutch 104 Swiss 82 T\ 
rolcse 70 Duxcmburgers Two thirds of the people were Protestants otic- 
thircl were Catholics This fact is of interest as subsequenth the Catholic* 
proved to be much more capable m adapting themselves to the new surroundings 
and particularly m learning the language of the country The Protestants form 
ed religious communities isolating themselves almost completeh The past 01 s 
not onh governed religious matters but also exercized administrative functions 
regarding manv u\il matters It is t lie church that ensured the preservation 
of the (German language that provided the educational facilities and that even 
todav represents the true intellectual centre of the colonies 

Aftei 1^70 a fresh wave of immigrants swept the State of pspirito Santo 
composed this time chicHv of small farmers and labourers fiom Pome ram t 
In the couise of vears the e arlv settlements expand* d parth ow mg to soil < xlniu^ 
tion and parth to the rapid intreise in population After 1873 German mum 
gration stopped hater tlie majoritv of the mimigiants wtre Italians and Poles 
it is to be regretted that no mf or nut ion is available on the settlements fount d 
by these people 

In manv respects the early period of settlement was difficult The Swiss 
diplomat \ox Tsun m who visited Brazil in i860 diaws a sad picture of tin 
settlements as thev were at that time It is true that the Government of the 
State encouraged colonization that it endeivoured to assist the settlers 1>\ me ms 
of subsidies in the form of food and money and protected them fiom invasions 
by Indian savages However poor organization and depredation'* together 
with the want of pratical knowledge on the part of the tath settlers and the 
wrong choice of land made the success of the colon \ appear doubtful I, itu, 
a considerable improvement took place an unpiovement which is attubuted to 
the initiative of certain members of the Government as well as to the got d 
physical and moial qualities of the Pomeiaman settlers who to dav constitute 
the main element of the settlements 

This is not the place to go into detail on all the vicissitudes of the settle 
ments nor to enter into a discussion regarding the exact number of Germans living 
in Kspmto Santo vState \s accurate data are wanting, approximations will 
have to suftce Giemsa and N*t tk estimated the number of German colonists 
m 19 at 30000 out of a total population of joo 000 thev therefore represent 
about 10 per cent of the total population 

There are very few towns or villages In general the colonists live on tl^ir 
farms placed amidst their lands which are called colomas The distance 
between one farm and another is from fifteen to thirty minutes walk The 
church is the spiritual centre the vende (shop) the trade centre and the general 
meeting plate 
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There are two /.ones of German colonization, one in the South, very hilly, 
where the oldest settlements are placed, situated at an altitude varying between 
I }I2 and 2625 feet, and the other in the North, a later settlement situated at a 
lower level (328 1 312 feet) The climate of the mountain settlements differs 
considerably from that of the low -l\ing colonies. Sta. Leopoldina situated at 
a level of 1705 feet has a mean annual temperature of 70**7 F The mean for 
the coolest month, Julv, is F , that for the hottest mouth, November, 74°3 F. 
It has been found unfortunately, observations only cover a period of two 
years that the absolute minimum stands at 47 0 3 F and the absolute maximum 
at 02°} F. The a\erage lainfall is 74.8 inches, the rains last from 150 to 180 
days. The div season falls in winter (Julv- August). The low-lving zone lias 
a le^s favourable climate the mean annual tempeiature foi Nucleo Alfonso Penn a 
is given at 7802(1 F , the aveiage foi the coolest month, July, being 7205 F. and 
fot the hottest month, Decembei, Sb°i<S F , w it h a maximum absolute of 10409 F. 
and a minimum absolute of 4(^4 F Kainfall 1^ insufficient. For iqii, 19.3 
inches weie icported, the w inlet season is acmv <liv, sometimes there being no 
tains foi over three months These long peiiods of dromdit nia^ have serioir* 
consequences, especially foi stock farmers. 

Apait from these thoughts which are confined to the low-lying regions, clim- 
atic conditions arc \ cry favourable foi white'*, being much better Ilian those 
prevalent in most tropical countries The soil also is \eiv fertile, the land per- 
mitting the cultivation of both coffee and of food plant 1 - (mai/e, cassava, etc.), 
as well as being eminently suitable foi stock-raising On the othei hand, how 
o\ ci , comunications are difficult owing to the mountainous natuie of the country 
and to the absence of navigable meis and railways. The few carriage roads 
are badly kept and in most cases are not well adapted for motor tiuck and om- 
nibus traffic. 

In general, a faun comprises two to three ‘columns’ from 50 to 75 hec- 
tares; a * colonia ’ is 25 hectaics Taking into account 1 lie general conditions 
of Brazil, it is the small faun which predominates. There are veiy few larger 
fauns as thev could not be managed by the members of the family alone. There 
has never been any inclination to employ hired labour; the concept of the farm 
as being the propertv of the family to be cultivated only In the members of the 
family is deeply rooted m this people which in the past emigrated to escape from 
working under servile conditions. Heavy and pressing labour such as the con- 
struction of houses and other buildings} was carried out by the voluntary and 
free assistance of the neighbours. 

Economically, farming depends, on the first instance, on coffee. The income 
obtained from this crop is used to cover all the small necessities of life* clothing, 
lighting, implements, arms, ammunition, cigarettes, etc. The settlers live al- 
most entirely on their own farm products. Maize, cassava, legumes, bananas 
and other crops are grown, and small quantities of wheat flour and rice are pur- 
chased. Each farmer has from ten to twelve head of cattle, a laige number of 
pigs and a well-stocfced farm-yard. The farm produce is not sold. The entire 
economic vStructure, therefore, could not be simpler. 
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The houses and clothing aie neat and clean. Traces of the old peasant 
costumes bi ought from tlie homeland are still to be seen. Shoes are only worn 
on Sunday; during the week everyone goes barefoot despite the daiigei of hook- 
worm which is very widespread. 

The houses built in common, have a pleasing aspect. The furnituie, home- 
made, is very plain. The want of pi ivies is a serious di aw back and contributes 
greatly to the dispersion of hookworm. The technical progress of today elcettic 
, light, wireless, etc. are only ven slowh becoming known 1o the sett lets of Ivspi- 
rito Santo. 

The people like a good taMv. Maize tlom is u-ed in making bread, the 
well-to-do families also u inc v' heat hour, a pioduet imputed at a high price, 
Haricot beans, sweet potatoes and cassava aie always served at meals. There 
is a large consumption of poultu , meat, p >rk eggs, cheese ami also fish found 
in the mail} water eouises of the mountain legion. The supply of drinkable 
watei is insufficient , the water is often polluted and i- the source of main dis- 
eases, Propaganda measine- with a view to itnptoving the water supply , either 
by a bettei system ol collecting and com wing tht water ot In piopei filtiution, 
have not met with much success with the colonist •», who remain, in tin s ?c-»p<ct 
as in man> otheis, hostile t, v change. 

P'aim uoik is ver> lieavv and take* the entire da> , each member ol the 
family taking part. All clearing < f the blush is carried out by the men This 
proves that the current opinion iccards tin mabilit} of w lutes to cai ry out 
heavy manual labour in the tropic- is erroneous Every assistance in the firm 
work was welcome, comer {math*, the general desite was to have a 1 * maev 
children as possible. 

If coffer cultivation eo istit y < s the basic eh men! of the econbmv of the faints, 
it absorbs more working time than the other crops. Waui:m\n\ gave as average 
yield per farm, ioo to 150 ariobas of coffee (berries), that is, 1500 to 2250 kg 
This is the ciop that can be harvested bv familv labour according to its si/e. 
The area undei coffee varies from one and a half to two hectare** pel farm, foui 
to six hectares are sown to mai/e, one hectare for root crops, four Hectares for 
pasturage, 10 to 12 hectares aie cleared but are not cultivated 01 else are only 
occasionally sown to mai/e and root crops. The rest ot the farm is britshland. 
The farmers of the lowland put moie land to pastille than those of t lie 
upland zones. 

Without going into further detail on the cultivation of food crops and on 
stock-farming, which are of no particular interest, some information of import- 
ance will be given on the chief crop, the real mainstay of the settlements, coffee. 
The methods of cultivation follow no definite system and the trees are not prop- 
erly looked after. There are no coffee nurseries; in laying out new plantations, 
odd plants found in the orchard or those grown from seed fallen before harvest 
were used. The berries are usually harvested stripping them off the branches 
by hand: a crude method, which, however, is generally used in Brazil. The inter- 
calary cultivation of food crops is a general ptatice; these plants exhaust the soil 
and their*roots comjjete with those of the coffee trees for nutrients. 
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Oiemsa and Natjck confirm , twent y years after Wagemann, the opinion ex pro 
sed by him as to the exhaustion of soil produced bv the cultivation of coffee, pointing 
to the danger of erosion No progress has been made in cultivation technique 
despite the establishment of a model estate where an attempt has been made 
to introduce the teirace system of cultivation. The effects of a lack of anti** 
eiosion measures were alread> fell at the time of Wagkmann The latter esti- 
mated that with the cultivation methods piactised, 15 to *40 vears would suffice 
to exhaust the soil to such an extent as to compel the colonist to abandon his 
farm and seek land in the brush and set up anew It is a question, therefore, 
of shifting cultivation which, howevei, differ^ tiom the shifting cultivation of 
primitive people in fhat the *ettlei never returns 011 the land lie has left and 
which he lias completeh mined, while the ‘ savage’ take*> care not to ruin forever 
the land he has tempmaiily occupied. This difference is made even more evi- 
dent bv the photograph** 11 produc'd in the publications of Giemm and Nauck 
than bv the explanations given in the text Heie, as in mans other settlements 
of Kmopean emigrants the same fatal eiroi is committed the reserves of virgin 
land a])pear immense and seem to justify rough and rcadv methods of cultiva- 
tion The German settler, howevei, who sees nothing bevond his own commune, 
is in no wav concerned v\ith the common interests oi the State He has remain- 
t <1 a stranger in a count i\ , the language of which m mativ cases he has not learnt 
and consequent !\ he is unaware of the mpid extent of deforestation, lie is un- 
aware that tiequentlv, foi mu settlers, land now has to be found to the north 
of Rio I foe e. In this instance, there are good reasons for asking, fiom a general 
viewpoint whether colonization bv large capitalistic estate companies would 
not be pieferable foi the common welfare of the State 

Mention has all each been made of the rapid increase m the German pop- 
ulation oi the settlements Some details on this point before dealing with hy- 
gienic problems will be of use The investigators cited lmw earefullv assembled 
biith and death late ftguies taking into account a serious and peculiar difficulty: 
the number of Uiths and deaths is known but the numb u of inhabitants is un- 
known 01 nnlv known approximately, hetause onlv the members of the religious 
communities are counted m a census Taking into consideration this difficulty 
and making the neces^aiv allowance*, it is possible to calculate approximately 
the birth rate. The birth rate is very high* 4(1 per thousand, while the death 
rate is low* 8.7 pet thousand. On t lie basis of these figures, one cannot but 
arrive at the following conclusion whites, represented in this case by individuals 
belonging to a Nordic tace, are capable of living and having children in a cli- 
mate which cannot be called other than tropical. 

It would be erroneous, however, to suppose that an increase in population 
implies good health. The settlers’ ideas of hygiene are very primitive. At 
first, there were no doctors; to-day, there are not many, and too often 1 licit place 
is taken by charlatans. Yellow fever and malaria, fortunately, are rare; the 
mountain distiict, practically is free fro;n these diseases. It is hookworm, with 
all its consequences, which constitutes the chief danger* in the plains, 90.4 per 
cent, of the children are infected; 88.7 jper cent, in the mountain area. Deaths 
through hookworm are exceptional, but there are cases of pernicious anaemia 
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and heart disease, as well as a general apathy and lack of energy. The other 
diseases are of lesser importance than hookworm and other parasitical infections. 
It is astonishing that the necessity of such simple prophylactic measures as the 
use of privies and shoes does not appear to be realized by the majority of a 
people where elementary education is general. 

The new environment has not created a new type. The adults are not in 
an> way different from the peasants of their country of origin. Up to the age 
of six, the children in Rspirito Santo show a more rapid growth than those in 
Pomerania. At a later age, the children born in German} are tallet than the 
children of the Brazilian settlers, it is piobable that this slowmg-down in growth 
is due not to the climate, but to intestinal infection. No symptoms of degener 
ation have been observed, no trace of lieteditaiv diseases has been found. 

It is a moot point as to whetbei the want of spiritual culture of the settlers 
observed by travellers from Germain should be attributed to the tropical cli- 
mate. In the opinion ot the author, an\ tendency to come to a premature con- 
clusion on this intricate question should be guauled against It would be 1117 list . 
in fact, not to admire the ienaoitx with which the settlers have kept to then 
language, customs and sound morals It does not inattei if the results of the 
scholastic examinations aie not as good as those obtained 111 similar schools in 
Germany. A sound knowledge oi farming and willingness to work m the com 
rtion inteiest can develop spoilt aneoush in a settlement, e\en if the Jewel of scliol 
astic instruction is not high. It is to be legietted, howexei, that these qualities 
are wanting in the scttleis of Rspirito vSanto. The chief eiop, coflee, has been 
described as badly cultivated and soil-exhausting. The settlers have not made* 
the least progress after fifty years ot this eiop. The eatelevmess m Ingtene mat 
teis is another sign of retarded intelligence. Another point which ma\ be men 
tioned is the lack of roads and othei means oi communications, it would set m 
that the German settlers who represent 10 per cent of the population oi \\v* 
State of Rspirito Santo, should ha\c been able to make then inllueucc telf tor 
the improvement of conditions in this lespect. 

Should this spiritual and civic laxness be attributed to the influence ot the 
tropical climate? The origin of the immigrants, come from a \ei\ pool environ- 
ment, whose people had been oppressed ior centuries, might quite well explain 
this mentality.. I11 this ^revpect, mention ma> be made of the many observations 
relative to the influence of the social origin of settler*- on the success of agricul- 
tural enterprises, which have been collected for some time in the United States 

Africa. 

During the last thirty years, the settlement of the uplands of tropical Africa 
by a white rural population has been frequently advocated. Mention ma> be 
made of the efforts made by the English in Southern and Noithern Rhodesia, 
Nyasaland and Kenya, by the Germans in their former colony of Tanganyika, 
the more recent efforts of the Belgians in Ruanda Urundi, and of the Italians 
in Eritrea and, after its conquest, in Abyssinia. The lowlands of Africa, accord- 
ing to unanimous expert opinion, are quite unsuited for white settlement. 
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Two facts should be considered; (1) None of the white £ colonies \ with the 
■exception of the recent Italian settlements in Abyssinia, actually constitutes a 
peasant settlement in the true sense of the word as given in the introduction. 
Here the white always directs work in the plantations, all manual labour being 
carried out by the negroes. (2) The climate of the uplands ib nof tropical accord- 
ing to the definition given at the beginning of this study. 

Subject to these two reservations, it may be of interest briefly to review 
tlie attempts at white colonization in the African highlands, as these efforts 
raise questions coming within the scope of this article. As regards the first point, 
it is interesting to note that the earls tiend, especially in the case of Kenya, 
was to grant land not only to capitalists but also to individuals not having suffic- 
ient means to exploit large ateas. Thus the Kx-Soldiers Settlement Scheme 
of U)i() provided for the distribution to ex-officers of 257 lots of 160 acres each. 
Apart from a rent of i'jo rupee per acre per year, the grantee paid nothing to 
the Oovcimnent. Subsequently, ^milai initiatives attracted to Kenya a cer- 
tain number not of true peasants but of small farmers. Jf this conception does 
not entirely correspond to that of a true colonization, in the beginning, it was 
thought possible to settle a laige lnnnbei of people belonging to the .small capit- 
alist class with a view to establishing a permanent settlement (see M. SAL- 
VADOR!). 

The results as seen to day certaiuh do not justify the hopes of the early 
initiators. Farming as carried out b> the whites in Rhodesia and Kenya 
represented by large estates, and the number of Europeans engaged in this activ- 
ity's in reality very limited as is shown by the following figures taken from 
recent Colonial Reports 

White population m Southern Rhodesia 111 1037 55,408, of which onh 3,680 were engaged 
in tanning; white population in Northern Rhodesia in 1030 10,388, the majority of whom wei e 
employed in the mines Nvasuhmd 111 m3 2 counted 1,8^4 xvhites, Kenya on December 31, 
1038, 20,894, 15 per cent ot whom were engaged m fanning 

This position both applies, mntatis mutandis, to Belgian Ruanda Urundi. 

Before attempting to ascertain the causes that account for thedimited num- 
ber of Europeans following agricultural pursuits in Africa, it is necessary to 
give a brief outline of the chief climatic characteristics of the uplands. 

In the nomenclature of Koppex, the climate is designated as C tv g i (( * 
temperate climate, temperature o{ the coolest month ranging from b4°4 tp 2(>°(> V , 
w: dry winter season; g; tefiiperature characterized by a maximum before the 
solstice and before the summer rainy season; i: isothermal climate, the difference 
between the averages for the coolest and hottest months remaining uuder 41 0 F\). 
Kikuyu in Kenya situated at an altitude of 6724 feet may be taken as an example: 
annual mean temperture: 60^8 F\, average for the hottest month, February: 
64°4 F m average for the coolest*’ month, August: 5b°3 P. The average annual 
rainfall amounts to 45 inches of which 9:5 inches in the wettest month, April, 
and only 0.07 inches in the driest month, August. The climate of the Abyssin- 
ian uplands resembles that of Kenya; details will be given further on. 
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It is of interest to study more closely the influence of this climate which 
appeared ideal to the early pioneers, on the European and particularly on those 
who have taken up permanent residence, as well as on their descendants. M. Sal- 
Vadori has assembled some observations on this point; they prove that the prob- 
lem of acclimatization is not so simple as was imagined by the early promoters 
of white settlement. The effect of the tropics on the human body in this case 
are combined with that of altitude. Those who make a prolonged stay in the 
highlands of Kenya generally pass through three phases: one, very Jmef, of ac- 
climatization: a second, lasting, according to the constitution of jthe individual, 
from six to eight months during which the settler feels full of energy and activity; 
and finally a third, the longest and which lasts until leaving the country, char- 
acterized by physical and mental depression which may lead to complete de- 
cadence. M. Salvadori attributes this phenomenon to the combined action 
of the variations in temperature between night and day and the intensity of solar 
radiations. In consequence of these factors, the children develop more rapidly 
than in Europe. Their physical and mental development, however, slows down 
fairly early and, when full grown, they appear physically and mentally inferior 
to the Europeans of temperate countries. 

Interesting as these observations are, they do not fully explain the poor 
results obtained in the attempts at white settlement in the upland regions under 
British dominion. Two other causes are more conclusive: 

(1) The presence of the native who today maintains his right to the land, 
a right which practically always clashes with the interests of the European Jand- 
owner. Even in Kenya, where considerable areas are reserved for European 
plantations, the 4 dual policy 1 has now been adopted, according to which the 
British Government regards the interests of the native as superior to those of 
the European settlers. The latter will only be assisted so long as their interests 
do not clash with the rights of the native. 

( 2 ) Poverty of the soil. Although no exact data are available, it does , 
not seem very probable that the soils of the uplands, frequently badly eroded, 
are sufficiently fertile to maintain a European family, always provided that 
the family JworksJthe farm without the assistance of native manual labour. 

Most investigators agree on this point. The African highlands are not suit- 
able for white settlement in the true sense. The task of the white, task of im- 
portance, would be to manage the large estates or to instruct the native in im- 
proved methodsfof farming which, however, are adapted to his intelligence and 
his limited money resources. This, to cite but one example, was the opinion 
expressed by a German expert, C. Troll, after having visited a large part of 
eastern Africa. 

A contrary opinion was shared by the promoters of Italian colonization* 
The plan for the colonization of Ethiopia, in fact, regards as essential the in- 
troduction, besides the promotion of native agriculture and capitalistic coloni- 
zation, of White settlers (See Moreno, Qu^ranta and the work La costruzwne 
delVImpeto )* Fascist Italy proposes «to use new methods in settling the Abys- 
sinian highlands. A settlement policy such as was' practised in the past, with 
a more or less disordered and chaotic affluence of land seekers, will no longer 
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be tolerated. Demographic colonization as conceived by Fascist Italy consists 
in the orderly development of preconceived plans, followed assiduously and 
under supervision. * * 

Land situated near the centres of Harar, Dire Daua, Addis Ababa, Gimma, 
Gondar and Dessie has been granted to ex-service nien^ and demobilized work- 
men of the peasant class who have invested their savings in these holdings. 
These, however, are exceptional cases. The majority of the settlers belong 
to the * nulla tenenti 1 group, therefore, they are individuals who could never 
otherwise go in* for farming. As in the case of land improvement w r ork in Italy 
and the colonization of Libya, the organization of all settlement work is entrust- 
ed to the 4 enti wich are regional or military associations. 

Before discussing the first settlements, it is necessary to give some indica- 
tions on the climatic conditions of the Abyssinian highlands. The plateau zone 
situated at altitudes varying from 5905.5 feet to 9186 feet, in Abyssinia called 
the Yoina Degft, extends from the plateau of Lake Margherita in the south up 
to the Asmara region in the north, from Harar in the west up to the Sudanese 
slope in the east. The isotherm map published in the work ot Amilcare FAntoli 
gives an idea of this region which is approximately circumscribed by the isotherm 
of 68° F. The region comprises Asmaia and Addis Ababa, for which meteoro- 
logical observations covering a period of several years is available. Addis 
Ababa has an annual mean temperature of 61/92° F with average’s of 65/52° F. 
foi the hottest month, May, and 58/28^ F. for the coolest month, December; 
Asmara has an annual mean temperature of 62°ob F. with averages of 65°84 F. for 
the hottest month, May or June, and 57056 F. for the coolest month, November. 
Throughout the region, there are dry and wet seasons, very pronounced, but 
which vary according to locality. The annual rainfall at Addis Ababa average v s 49 
inches, with 35.7 inches in the rainy season which begins in May and ends in 
September. Asmaia is drier: the annual mean only amounts to 19.3 inches, 
of which 13 inches fall in two months, July and August. Another characteristic 
of the dimate is the extreme nebulosity, especially in the wet season. 

The old colony of Kritrea offers in the uplands climatic and ecological con- 
ditions fairly similar to those prevailing in Abyssinia properly so called. These 
plateaux, however, are not available for demographic colonization because the 
land in question is already occupied by the natives and fully exploited. The 
land tenure system in Ethiopia did not differ much from that in Eritrea. Some 
solution, therefore, had to be found. 

Three categories of land have been declared State property* (a) Confiscated 
and sequestrated land; chiefly land formerly belonging to the Negus and his 
family; ( b ) land legally considered f res nullius’, that is land on which the natives 
do not assert their right of property, chiefly forest-land; (c) land which, accord- 
ing to the opinion of the Government of the Territory, can be declared for one 
or the othe# reason State property. 

Demographic colonization is of very recent date. It is the ' Opera Nazio- 
nale Combattenti ' which is responsible for the development of the Oletta and 
Biscioftu pittas situated close to Addis Ababa. Groups of settlements have been 
established. The land belonging to each farm is laid out in the form *>f a triangle, 
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Eight of these triangles are joined in a quadrangle, the houses being placed 
in the centre. This system was employed as a protective measure. Each farm 
comprises about 120 to 145 acres. The crops grown will be wheat, barley, maize, 
linseed, vegetables, forage plants and fruit trees. The peripheral part of the 
farm is reserved for pasture. Considerable importance is attached to stockfarm- 
ing for the production of meat and draught animals. Two native families are 
to be allotted to each Italian family chiefly for the preliminary clearing work. 
Oletta covers 29,653 acres, 13,343 acres of which had been granted to the settlers 
in 1939 The difliculties involved in irrigation work. etc. were inuch greater at 
Biscioftu than at Oletta 

yhere is another type of settler the metayci or share tenant, caiefullv 
chosen by the Migration and Colonization Board of the Ministry of the In- 
terior. Two ‘ enti ' have been formed, the one to settle peasant families from 
Romagnadn the Fogheia (Asmara Plain), the other to settle families from Apulia 
in the Uaccio Valley (Harai). Each company or ‘ eute ’ has been granted a 
loan of 50 million lire. In 1938 (accoiding to Quaranta) 330 heads of families 
and fifty skilled artisans engaged for building the farmhouses had arrived at 
the settlement area. The ‘ enti ’ house and board the future settlers until the 
houses are completed; the settlers are provided with free medical assistance and 
are paid regular wages plus insurance >So far 45 settleis have been joined by 
their families, each averaging seven persons. The Romagna settlements have 
communal bakeries, while the Apulia company prefers to equip each tarm with 
a baking-oveti. The Romagna farms each cover about 125 acres and the settlers 
have decided to employ native labour. The farms of the Apulia * enti ’ are 
smaller, being about 60-65 acres each, as the settlers have decided against the .em- 
ployment of native labour. Wheat, barley, maize, durra, vegetables, also citrus 
and coffee are the crops in prospect. 

It is evidently impossible, after such a brief period, to judge of the success 
of this large scale demographic colonization, either from the viewpoint of accli- 
matization or from the economic standpoint. A* to the possibility of the white 
to live in Abyssinia and to do heavy manual labour, the best proof has been 
given by the Italian roadmakers who, under the difficult conditions of w r ar, 
constructed hundreds of miles of roads. Two serious problems, however, have 
still to be solved, that of the acclimatization of the families of the settlers, includ- 
ing the question of the influence of climate on their descendants, and that of 
the economic competition of the native in agricultural production. 


Finally, there is the very interesting example of white settlement in the 
tropics — Queensland. The other white settlement in the tropical regions of Aus- 
tralia will not be treated as they are of little importance. The reader interested 
in this ' question will find detailed information in the work of Grenfell 
Price. 

New Caledonia deserves mention as a white settlement, though unfortun- 
ately no recent and complete documentation on the French demographic colon- 
ization of tips island is available. 
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Queesland. 

(See A. Grenfell Price, D. Harward, A. Lodewyckx, W. Wyne Wil- 
liams, Griffith Taylor). In speaking of Queensland as a region of white de- 
mographic colonization, the narrow strip of lowland along the Pacific coast is 
intended. The steep slope rising up to about 3,280 feet which separates these 
plains from the tableland of the interior, condenses the clouds and thus explains 
the abundant rainfall of this region, the most humid of all Australia. The rain- 
fall decreases rapidly inland. In this littoral zone, humid and hot, lives a white 
population of about 179 000, that is, 71 per cent, of the whites in the tropics of 
Australia. Rockhampton on the tropic of Capricorn and Townsville each carry 
populations numbering about 30,000; Cairns, the most northerly port, 13,000. 
The tableland, the stock-raising aiea, is much more sparsely populated than the 
littoral 

The climate is characterized by the following data regarding Mackay, si- 
tuated at an altitude of 36 feet a little to the north of Rockhampton: annual 
mean temperature* 72/14 F.; average of the hottest month, January, 79/52 F.; 
average of the coolest month, July ,.62/24. Annual mean rainfall* 75 inches wdtli 
a very pionounced wet summer season. Humidity is very high, averaging 83 
pel cent. The climate, therefore, is the C w type of Koppkn ((': the temperature 
of the coolest month varies between 64/4 F. and 26/6 F ; w’ dry winter season). 
On advancing to the Nortli or to the South, conditions change. The climate 
at Cairns, a northern town, is purely tropical, with an annual mean temperature 
of 75 0 F , average temperature of 82° F. foi the hottest month and 70° F. for the 
coolest month and a rainfall of 87.7 inches, while Brisbane is definitely sub- 
tropical, with a more even rainfall distribution than Rockhampton. 

The development of this region began about the middle of last century. 
South Queensland had already attracted many settlers w r hen it was decided to 
introduce tropical etops, in particular sugarcane, into the northern zone. The 
first plantation owners introduced coloured labour. Kanakas from the Pacific 
Isles. More and more were introduced with the extension in cane cultivation, 
a a op for which conditions were very favourable especially on the alluvial soils 
along the many rivers, but also on the hill slopes. In 1871, there were 27,000 
working in the fields and milts north of latitude 24 0 S. In 1872, sugar exports 
valued £ 37,803; in 1880, this value increased to £ 286,223. * 

The plantation system was improved, especially in 1885, when the many 
small individual mills wete replaced by large central mills which bought the 
cane from the small cane growers. Towards the end of the last century, the large 
estates were divided up into small farms. 

At that time, the cane plantations in Queensland were very severely cri- 
ticized by the other vStates of Australia. Two arguments against coloured lab- 
our were used: (1) the undercutting of the white workers who, in the past cen- 
tury, had worked in the cane plantations; (2) the incidence of disease and death 
which afflicted the Kanakas; from 1870 to 1875, the average mortality of Poly- 
nesians was 70.9 per 1000; the situation subsequently improved, but Queensland 
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had a bad reputation as being the most unhealthy state of Australia; the ever 
increasing danger to the health of white settlers living among a coloured popul- 
ation was seen. 

After the foundation of the Australian Commonwealth in 1901, the policy * 
of a white Australia was rigorously pursued; the Kanakas were repatriated and 
' their place taken by white plantation labourers. From this moment the Austra- 
lian Government applied a protective tariff in order to make the sugar industry 
pay and thus to safeguard the existence of the white settlers. The wages of the 
white workers being very high in comparison with those paid to Polynesian lab- 
our, it was necessary to avoid all competition with the product of the neigh- 
bouring countries — Java, the Philippines — w T here production costs are low owing 
to the exclusive use of coloured labour. The obligation of supporting the Queens- 
land sugar industry has, since then, become one of the fundamental principles 
of the Australian policy, principle, expressed in 1912 by the Federal Royal Com- 
mission in these terms ‘ The problem of the sugar industry is not a problem of 
industry, or wealth or production; it is primarily and essentially a problem of 
settlement and defence \ 

A considerable change took place after 1906. The woes predicted by the 
pessimistvS did not come true. On the contrary, the white woiker showed him- 
self capable of manual labour of any kind, even the most exhausting, at the same 
time enjoying good Health and having children in a tropical climate. Today 
the entire sugar crop of Queensland, ranging between 700,000 and 800,000 tans, 
is exclusively produced by means of white labour. 

The wages are high, considerable importance being attached to adequate 
diet and confortable housing. Dorothy Harw'ood states that the minimum 
wage of cane cutters in 1923 was £ 5 per week from June to December. Pi 0111 
December to April work can easily be obtained at the doek w for an average of 
£ 6 per week. More recent tigures are given by W. Wynh Williams who states 
that out of a total of 250,306 persons living in Queensland at that time, t 33,282 
(women and children) had no income, 30,937 had under £ 52 (Australian) per 
annum, 63,533 had trom 32 to 259 Australian pounds per annum and 17,683 
had £ 260 or over. 

It is evident that it is the Australian Commonwealth that has, in the end, to 
pay these high wages, but this is a common effect of all self-sufficiency policies. ' 
In 1936, the average net price of sugar in Australia was £ 24.2.0 compared with 
the world price of £7.19.0. Recently, following the same protective polio, 
the production of fruit, maize and cotton, crops introduced subsequently to su- 
garcane, has been stimulated, as also the dairying industry of the inland tableland. 

What is the health and state of physical and mental development of the 
population of tropical Queensland? , A very complete answer can be given to 
this question thanks to the careful investigations made by many doctors, one 
of the best known being Sir Raphael Cilknto. 

A scientific enquiry undertaken in 1924 shows that, contrary to expectations, 
the white residents, even those of the second and third generations, equalled the 
new immigrants in physical strength and health, Tropical native-born women 
averaged ^larger families than immigrant women, The healthiest people were 
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those who did the hardest manual work. These results wer^ obtained in spite 
of the fact that many of the houses were unsuited to the tropics. llie 2080 school 
children examined showed no signs of mental deterioration. In weight they 
were almost identical with American or English normals and were taller than 
the latter. It was reported in 1920 that the work accomplished by a gang of 
white cane cutters equalled that of any other workers. 

The birth and death rates are satisfactory, especially if compared with those 
of the period previous to iqoi. They are even beltei than those in the Euro- 
pean countries- having the most satisfactoiv percentage. Grenfell Price for 
U) 2 t) gives the following figuies regarding the tropical zone of Queensland; he 
compares them with the figures for all Australia (figures in brackets): birth per 
1000 of mean population: 21.20 (18.38J, death rate per rooo. 8.37 (8.8i), infant 
moitality rate (under one year) p»*r 1000 births: 44.54 (44.2b). The progress 
made since the abolition of Polynesian labour is enormous. In the last century 
Queensland had the highest death rate pf all Australia. 

The many favourable factors present in Queensland, but which, for the 
most part, are not found in other white settlement regions in the tropics, how- 
ever must not be forgotten. These are* (r) relatively cool and dry winters; 
(2) the trade winds which blow yff the ocean and benefit the cane-giowing area 
to a considerable extent, (5) mountain stations easily accessible by rail or road; 
(4) absence of a native population and of coloured labour; (5) almost entire ab- 
sence of tropical diseases, ((>) effective control of the diseases brought into the 
countiv in the past bv the Kanakas, (7) continual improvement in the standard 
of life (housing, diet); (H) high wages, and (9) t^c composition of the white pop- 
ulation the majority having been born in the country and consequently accli- 
matized since birth. 

Medical # opinion is divided on the following points. Opinion differs, as 
regards the influence of heavy manual labour on the health of the worker, as 
some doctors affirm that heavy physical work cannot be continued for more 
than eight years, though this concept is far from being geneiallv accepted. In- 
vestigators are not unanimous as regards the question of the influence of trop- 
ical climate on the intelligence of whites. Sport plays an important part in their 
life; it is owing to sport and heavy physical work that both men and women, 
accoiding to an opinion frequently expressed, easily support the tropical climate. 
As elsewhere, the decided effect of the climate cay noted on the growth of the 
children who, up to about sixteen years, show a more rapid physical and mental 
development than those in temperate zones. Some experts consider that there 
is a falling off after .sixteen; others differ. 

Diet is good, although not enough milk and green vegetables are consumed. 
As in most tropical countries, there is too much abuse of alcohol. Housing has 
improved considerably, but .still leaves much to be desired, primitive /houses 
are not suited to the climate; roofs in galvanized iron, veritable accumulators 
of heat, have not yet disappeared. * 

The greater part of the population are of British origin. In the sugar re- 
gions, however, there is a, small percentage of foreigners, chiefly Italians. 
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Doctor Cilento considers that, under the influence of the tropical climate, 
there is beginning to develop a definite type of North Queenslander, type charact- 
erized by tallness with long extremities. The Queenslander seems sparsely 
built, but is not inferior in muscular strength to the Southerners.* The North 
Queenslander moves slowly, giving the impression that he wishes to conserve 
his muscular energy as much as possible One can pick him out in the streets 
by his deliberate walk. In the w omen this becomes a gracefulneSvS of movement. 
The pallor of the skin suits the daik-haired women, though it is unkind to the 
fau-haited. 

The future of white settlement in Queensland depends on the introduction 
of new' crops and the indust nali/at ion oi the country. Monocultivation, 
in this case sugarcane, while having created an adequate living standard, con- 
stitutes a danger even taking into consideration the iavourable conditions of 
marketing. 


Conclusions of the second chapter. 

The white settlements reviewed above lia\e \or\ little in common, tlu\ 
differ in praticallv every lespeet It is possible, howevei, to draw some general 
conclusions 

Contiary to general opinion the peasant settler of the white race, whethei 
Mediterranean or Noidic, supports the tropical climate, lie can not onh live 
in the tropics but also maintain his iainih The Spanish established at Pueito 
Rico and Costa Rica, the English, Ktench Dutch and German in the West Indies 
and South Ameiica, finallv the Anglo-Saxons and Italians in Queensland, all 
demonstrate the capacity of the white man to become acclimatized in tropical 
countries and to make a living foi himself and lu^ children. In the past, white 
settlements resisted in spite ot the unsanitars conditions which caused a vet \ 
high death rate The discoveries on the natuie of infectious diseases and the 
progress made in medical science impioved the sanitary condition of the old 
settlements and promoted tile establishment of new communities. In the next 
chapter, the birth and death rates, the principal diseases in the different colonies, 
as well as the changes in the somatic type of the white undei the Influence of 
tropical climate will be gone into greater detail. 

It should be noted, however, that the climate of the w T hite settlement zones 
is not, in general, the san^e as in the tropical plains, the majority of the settle- 
ments being situated either on high-lying land or on islands where the high tem- 
perature and humidity are tempered by winds. The only exception to this rule 
is the Dutch settlement in Surinam. 

The absence o* a numerous native population appears to be a necessary 
condition for the successful development of all endeavours at colonization by 
whites. 

The cultivation of industrial or export crops such as: coffee, tobacco or su- 
garcane constitutes, in all cases, the economic basis of white colonies The cul- 
tivation of food crops or stockfarming is never sufficient to cover all the requi- 
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rements of the settlers. Industrial crops sometimes predominate to such an 
extent that the food products in daily use have to be imported. No example 
of a white settlement in the tropics which can completely meet its t>wn require-, 
ments is known. 

Judging from past experience, it seems that chiefly economic and not health 
icasons limit the extensibn of white settlements, even in zones where the climate 
assures the settlers a salubrious life. 


III. Effect of climate; adaptation; diseases. 

In a not far distant past when speaking of the influence of tropical climate 
on the, human organism, the influence of climate per sc was not clearly distin- 
guished from that of many diseases, the parasitical nature of which was not re- 
cognized until about the end of the XIXth century. In reality, it was not the 
climate but the diseases, such as yellow fever, malaria, hookworm and others, 
which passed as the restricting factors in white expansion and which only allowed 
the settlers a precarious existence. (See Castkllani, Diktzel, Va never, Din- 
gen, Hrllpach, Rodknwaldt, Salvador!, Winckkl, Grober). 

The campaign against vcllow fever, conducted during the construction of 
the Panama Canal, campaign during which the destruction of the mosquito 
Acdes acgxpU was systematically carried out, proved that it was possible com- 
pletely to eliminate a disease, previously considered the greatest menace to 
white colonization. 

The discoveries of Laver an, Golgi and other scientists made known the 
parasites ■which cause malaria. Grassi and Ross showed that the control 
ot mosquitos transmitters of Plasmodium , constitutes the chief prophylactic 
measure; this control should take the form of precautionary measures, either 
by avoiding stings during the dangerous hours (evening, night) or by destroying 
the larvae*. It has long been known that quinine is an efficacious remedy and 
an excellent prophylactic measure. There are now other remedies besides quinine; 
these have been successfully employed in special cases. All this, however, does 
not prevent malaria still remaining one of the most serious scourges of humanity 
because economic conditions frequently do not permit the settlers to sustain the 
very considerable expense of complete and effective control. There are always 
some regions uninhabitable because of paludism. It would be exaggerated,, 
however, to consider malaria as a decisive factor in the success or failure of any 
of the white settlements examined above. 

•Hookworm is one of the diseases, the cause and clinical symptoms of which 
are fully known. From the investigations of Looss in Egypt and Claude A. 
Smith in the New World, the mode of infection is also known: the larvae of ne- 
matodes, Ankylostoma duodenale in the Old and Nacator amvricanus in the New 
World, which sojourn in moist and warm soil, penetrate into the skin of man 
arriving after a long migration through various organs into the intestine. Where 
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there are no latrines, the eggs are deposited on to the ground with the*faeces, 
and the larvae, which develop after a certain period, constitute the chief source 
of infection, particularly foi persons who always go barefoot. The white is gen- 
erally much more susceptible to infection than the black. A general debilita- 
tion and pernicious ^naemia are the very evident symptoms of those seriously 
infected. Light infection may pass quite unobserved. The very thorough 
campaign against Necator conducted with the assistance of the funds* donated 
by John I> Rockefeller has led to the practically complete elimination of 
hookworm in the southern states of the United States The constiuction of 
adequate latrines and the distribution of footwear are relatively simple measures 
of control and apparently easy to apply. It lias been seen, on the contrary, 
that European peasant settlements, such as that of the Germans at Kspirito Santo, 
continue to suffer from hookworm, the importance of systematic control measmes 
not having been realized. 

Consequently, the putting into practice of sanitarv measures is often check- 
ed by economic difficulties or by the indifference of the settlers. It may be 
affirmed, however, that tropical diseases are now no longer the decisive obstacle to 
colonization that they were a hundred years ago The first duty of all coloniza- 
tion enterprises, whether State 01 private, is, with the assistance of physicians, 
to take all precautionary measure* known today, as well aspioviding adequately 
equipped modern hospitals for the sick. 

Apart from diseases, does the tiopical climate per se exert a haimful influence ; 
Does this influence constitute a real obstacle to the expansion of white settlement 
in the tropics { These are the important questions to which a precise answei 
cannot be easily found. The Proceedings of the Geography Congress at Amster- 
dam comprise several articles by eminent medical men and hygienists from which 
various points of interest stand out. 

One of the contributors, E. Rodenwaldt, consults history Historv 
shows that all the Nordic races who 'emigrated to the southern hot countries, 
as also the Persians, Mitani, Chetites, Philistines, Greeks, Romans and finally 
the Germanic peoples of the great migration, were absorbed in the course of time 
by other races. They have disappeared or no longer manifest today an> sign 
of autonomous activity. Thus history would appear to have demonstrated 
beyond doubt that the regions permitting the white race a vigorous and dominant 
life are limited to the temperate zones. 

In the long run, white people in the mass do not seem to bf able to become 
acclimatized in the tropics, w'hile individual adaptation is frequently observed. 
The Mongol race is different. One who lias seen and watched the turbulent 
life of the Chinese quarters in towns like Singapore or Batavia and the intense 
activity in the rural centres populated by Chinese in Malaya and the Netherlands 
Indies is impressed by the great power of \ adaptation of the Mongols of whom 
only part come from South China, that is from a subtropical region. Millions 
of the fellow race have become established in these countries at the side of a 
few thousand whites, the majority of whom are only" temporary residents in the 
colonies. , « 
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These are the generalities, well known moreover, the true causes of which 
one would like to know. Physiology as yet cannot give any definite answer 
to the question of adaptation which depends on the influence of climate on the 
functioning of the human organism. It is seen, however, from the investigations 
made in the Netherlands Indies, Queensland, ^Brazil and elsewhere, that many 
of the functions of the body, under the influence of a tropical climate, in reality 
undergo considerable changes. Dr. Winkel summarizes the observations of 
different medical men and physiologists as follows: 

(1) The composition of the blood is the same in the tropics as in tem- 
perate regions. Home observers claimed to have found modifications due to cli- 
mate; other specialists, however, hold a different view and attribute these changes, 
when present, to differences in diet and not to the influence of climate. 

(2) * Basal metabolism ’ is defined as the metabolism of a person at 
complete rest and 12 to 15 hours after the last meal, expressed in calories per 
square metre of the body surface. This basal metabolism is, in the same person, 
lower in the tropics than in Kurope. 

(3) Under the climatic conditions of the low-lying regions, body temper- 
ature is slightly higher than in Kurope, thi^ difference, hqwever, only averages 
0.54° F. 

(4) The urine is more conceutjated than in Kurope, consequently its 
specific weight is higher. 

(5) Tile blood pressure, as also the carbonic acid tension in the lungs 
mav be slightly lower in the tropics than in Europe. 

((>) In many cases, instability of different vegetative functions has been 
found, but it is not certain if this instability is actually due to the tropical climate 
or merely accentuated by change of environment. 

A sojourn in the tropics, therefqre, undoubtedly influences the functions of 
the body. The changes observed are due to 1 climate ’ in general, without 
it being possible at present, to distinguish the specific influence of the different 
elements composing it: heat, humidity, rainfall, electricity of the air, etc. It 
would be erroneous, however, to qualify eo ipso these changes as being harmful 
to the regular functioning of the human organism; on the contrary, they could, 
be considered as modifications enabling the body to adapt itself njore easily to 
new environmental conditions. 

Returning to the main subject — white settlement in the tropics — it may 
be asserted that the difficulties of adaptation are far from constituting a serious 
obstacle to the establishment of white settlements. It is evident that at the be- 
ginning of any settlement a natural weeding-out necessarily takes place which 
automatically eliminates the individuals incapable of adapting themselves to 
the climate. 

Of late, it was thought possible to facilitate adaptation by creating inside 
the houses atmospheric conditions more favourable than those butside. Air con- 
ditioning of the houses found many partisans who believe that resting in cool 
and well ventilated rooms contributes £o the well-being of residents in hot coun- 
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tries. Not wishing to belittle the importance of recent progress in this field, 
it would seem however, that the expense involved in constructing air-condi- 
tioned houses together with the cost of electric installations is prohibitive for 
the peasant farther who* in geneial, has to live as cheaply as possible at the be- 
ginning. On the other hand, it is evident that, in the future, the mistakes in 
rural building (galvanized iron roofs, absence of latrines, etc.) committed in the 
past will be avoided 

The influence of tropical climate on the nervous system of whites has often 
been discussed in the medical world Doctors working in the Netherlands Indies 
have described nervous disorders as tropical neurasthenia (Van Loon) and leio- 
dystonia (Van Wulffkn Palthe), apparently due to the tropical climate. Other 
investigators doubt the specifically tropical character of the disorders described. 
There are also the nervous disorders observed in white Tesidents in Kenya after 
a piolonged sojourn, mention has already been made earlier in this article (see 
p. 230I A more or less haimful influence on the nervous system of the white 
produced bv a prolonged stav in the tropics, therefore, appears to exist. This 
influence, howevei, has onl\ very occasionally been observed in the descendants 
of the white settlers The whole question, however, is far from being solved 
observations should be supplemented and controlled. 

It has repeatedlv been shown in this study that the white is capable of 
manual and even heavy phvsical labour in the tropics This fact well proved 
by the workers in the cane plantations of Queensland, by the German settlers 
of Kspirito Santo and by many other examples contradicts the opinion frequently 
expressed to the contrary. In each case, there was no competition from workers 
of other races The majority of the Queensland doctors consider that heavy 
manual labour has no detrimental effect either on plantation workers or on dock 
labourers 


What is the influence of tropical climate on the fecundity of the white woman 
and on the white descendants? The climate is far from causing, as was frequently 
thought, sterility in the white woman. On the contrary, the white settlements 
all show a very high birth rate. Nearly all the white settlers have very large 
families. A fairly high infant mortality rate often corrects the tendency to a too 
lapid increase in population. 

It is probable that there is a well determined somatic type of white child born 
in the tropics; the most striking characteristic is the rapid development during 
the early years of life. The suppleness of the limbs and light weight are also com- 
mon characteristics. As regards the intellectual capacity of white children, 
investigators do not agree. It would, however, be erroneous to suppose that a 
lower standard of intelligence was the automatic consequence of tropical climate, 
taking into account especially the lack or inadequacy of educational facilities 
in th€ majority of tropical countries. The want of energy in the children of white 
settlers has often been reported, but observations are too few to permit any 
generalization on the question. 
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Conclusions. 

When, in the past, the harmful influence of tropical climate on the white 
was discussed, no distinction was made between the effect of diseases, the para- 
sitical character of which was not recognized until the end of the XIXth century, 
and the influence of climate as such. To day, the infectious nature of the chief 
tropical diseases is known, and control as well as prophylactic measures are also 
known. Disease control, however, often comes up against economic obstacles. 
In the main, diseases aie no longer an obstacle to white settlement, with the 
exception of really unhealthy regions, as, for example, the Amazon Basin. 

The problem of influence, from the physiological standpoint, of tropical 
climate on whites is far from being solved. The investigations made, hovever, 
only indicate some obstacles due to the phenomena of adaptation which affect 
white settlement. 

The descendants of white settlers have acquired certain characteristic 
somatic traits. These characteristics, certainly, cannot be considered as signs 
of degeneration. % * * * 


IV. - Economic problems. 

It seems to be agreed * that, m oui time, neither diseases nor difficulties of 
acclimatization constitute ati insut mountable obstacle to white settlement in 
the tropics On the othei hand, the factors limiting white colonization are fie- 
quently due to economic difficulties. 

Some important industrial crop is nearly always the basis of a new settle- 
ment sugarcane, coffee and tobacco were the chief means of existence of the 
Puerto Rico whites. The island was not sufficient to supply their own require- 
ments, and the greater part of their food was imported. The white settlement 
in Costa Rica would not have become important without the cultivation of coffee. 
In the same way, the German settlers of Kspirito Santo depend on their coffee 
crop for all their requirements with 'the exception of foodstuffs. They .aie the 
onlv settlers who, owing to a very fertile soil, produce practically all their food 
on their own farms. It has been seen, however, that the soil is exhausted after 
being worked for half a century and that the occupiers are forced to seek and 
dear fresh land. Sugarcane was the fundamental basis of the white colonization 
of tropical Australia. 

These facts contrast with the ideas of the colonization propagandists. The 
latter evoked a peasant life in the tropics similat to that in the old countries, 
where the farm would cover daily requirements and the income obtained from 
an industrial crop would suffice for the purchase of all othei indispensable com- 
modities, The ‘ fertility of tropical soils ' w'ould enable the settlers to have an 
easy and comfortable life. Reality is quite different. Two contributors at the 
International Geography Congress at Amsterdam, C. J. J. Van Hall and M. B. 
Smith did a service in demonstrating, by concrete figures, the low yields of food 
crops in the tropics and the considerable number of working hours required for 
field work as compared with Europe. 
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The figures of unit yield cited by Van Haij refer to food crops grown both in the 
tropical and temperate zones of the globe. The following are typical examples: 


(a) Rice, vield in qls per hectare (figures for 1 039-40!. 


Temperate /one 


Spain 41 4 

Italy 55 o 

Portugal 35 <> 

Turkey 2 27 

U.S.SR 194 

United States 25 4 

Japan 404 

Korea 218 

Manchoukuo 22 3 

China 26 5 

Egypt 6 


Tropical zone 


Surinam 230 

British Guiana 284 

Mexico 20 3 

Burma 146 

Ceylon. . . 94 

India ... * 132 

Indochina 119 

British Malaya 1 76 

Pliilippines 1 r 9 

Thailand 159 

Netherlands Indies ........ 153 

Madagascar 00 

Brazil 13 9 

Peru 2T f> 



(b) Vatjse 

(same figures) 



Bulgaria 

7 

Mexico » .V 


3 5 

Spain 


India 


0 f> 

France 


Indochina 


*5 3 

Greece 

9 4 

Philippines 


7 3 

Hungary 

i «5 

French West Africa . . . 


7 7 

Italy 

>95 

Brazil 



Portugal 

7 5 

Netherlands Indies . . . 


0 0 

Rumania 

12 3 

Angola 


’ 5 * 

Yugoslavia . . . . . 

15 1 




United States . . . 

185 




China 

13 




Manchoukuo , . . . 

»5 3 




Turkey 






Egypt • 

-3 4 




Argentina 

*53 





(c) Soybean (same figures). 



China 


Netherlands Indies .... 

» • # • • 

7 <> 

Japan .’ 





Manchoukuo .... 





United States .... 

13 9 



* 


It may be objected that the yield in tropical countries is lower than in tem- 
perate regions because of the lower standard of cultivation adopted in the 
tropical rice-fields; this objection, however, does not stand, as, particularly in # 
the, important Asiatic rice centres, Burma, Java, Indochina, every attention is 
given to the crop. In the experiment fields in Malaya, moreover, it was found 
impossible to obtain the average Italian yields even with the application of all 
the expedients of intensive cultivation. In reality, climate and soil are the chief 
factors which influence yield. 

Van Hau, compared the tot%l yields, yield in albumen, carbohydrates and 
fat per unit area of some crops of the temperate zone (potatoes, wheat, colza) 
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with some tropical crops (rice, groundnuts). He always came to the same con- 
clusion: yields' in temperate countries a*e always higher than those in tropical 
countries. 

There are some regions in which it is possible to have two crops a year, but 
these are exceptions, as in most cases the alternation of the seasons, wet and dry, 
signifies an alternation in vegetation and rest period, corresponding to the seas- 
ons of temperate countries. 

M. P. Smits compares the working hours of man and draught animals per 
hectare of irrigated rice in Java with those for rye, peas and haricots in Holland. 
As regards irrigated rice in Java, the number of working hours for man (a) are 
calculated as varying between 559 and 106^ and for draught animals (b) at be- 
tween 54 and 250; the yields (c) vary between 15.2 and 22.8 quintals. For the 
crops in Holland, the corresponding figures are: rye (a) 2x3, (b) 219, (c) 25.5 qls.; 
peas (a) 21 2, (b) 69, (c) 32.5 qls.; haricots (a) 332, (6) 32 (c) not determined. 
In tlib tropics, it is chiefly weeding w'hich takes up so much time. 

An average of 800 working hours is required for the cultivation of a hectare 
of rice-field which produces 1600 kg. of dry rice, unhulled. One working hour, 
tliei ef ore, yields about 2 kg. of rice. In favourable years, the price per kg. 
is calculated at 4 or 5 Indo-Netberlands cents; consequently, the income per 
working hour normally corresponds to 8 to 10 cents; but during periods of 
depression, it hardly reaches 4 cents. It is evident that even the most sparingly 
living European farm worker could not exist on such a low wage. 

These figures on Java have been given without any wish to draw general 
conclusions. It should be noted, however, that Java is one of the relatively 
fertile tiopical regions and that the standard of native agriculture are compar- 
atively high. It is to be regretted that investigations on yields and on labour 
requirements have not been made elsewhere. The problem of economic self- 
sufficiency in white settlements necessitates an exhaustive up-to-date study, 
study for which the basic statistical and economic data are incomplete. 

The contribution of white settlers to total agricultural production in the 
tropics is insignificant. Among the chief export crops, only sugaT, tobacco and 
coffee are produced by the whites. Neither tea, rubber, cotton nor cacao, to 
cite some examples, are produced by them. The sugar exports of Queensland 
and Puerto Rico are of little importance on the world sugar market v On the 
other hand, the Brazilian coffee of Sao Paulo represents about 60 per cent, of 
world production, a crop which is realized through white labour only. But 
here, as has already been shown, it is a question of a tropical product culti- 
vated, from the viewpoint of climate, in a subtropical region. 

All the large estates created in the present century, rubber in Malaya and 
the Netherlands Indies, cacao in West Africa, oil palm in Sumatra and Malaya, 
cotton in tropical Africa and others, are due to the initiative of capitalistic com- 
panies or to the natives. No similar initiative has been taken by the white peas- 
ant settler who, moreover, had not the necessary capital to open up new ave- 
nues of development. 

In South America, the part played by the half-breed in the clearing and 
development of the land is relatively little known. Certainly, it is more impor- 
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tant than that of the pure white ottlers. It is impossible to say whether this 
will continue to be so, but it would seem, according to past and present experience, 
that the tropics cannot be considered as capable of absorbing surplus white 
population, particularly agricultural. 
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Very important political changes took place in Romania during the year 1940 
and their repercussions were felt throughout every branch of the country's activity. 

The events resulting from the war will be dealt with in the first place. The out- 
break of hostilities in the Mediterranean closed the sea routes to Romanian trade, causing 
serious obstacles to exports and even more serous difficulties in connection with the 
country’s supplies. Many products which are essential either to industry or for direct 
consumption are not found on the home market. In this connection it will suffice to 
mention the almost complete disappearance of cotton, for instance, which was used 
extensively on the small farms before the war and particularly the absence of Manilla 
hemp which makes it impossible to operate mechanical harvesters. The increased 
use of labour fo fill this gap will thus cause a rise in cereal prices. 

In order to compensate the absence of certain products, Romanian agriculture is 
now attempting to introduce the cultivation of new plants, especially of cotton and 
rice, and is also trying to develop the cultivation of others, such as flax, hemp and sun- 
flower. 

In the second place the cession of Bessarabia, Northern Bukovina, Northern Tran- 
sylvania and Southern Pobrudja has reduced Romanian territory by more than one- 
third . Regions which were extremely rich in cereals, wine and fruits have been lost 
and Romanian economy, which formed an organic whole, has been thrown ont of balance. 

Romania has lost 09,738 sq. km., or 33 80 per cent, of her national territory, 
with a population of 6,821,000, i. e. 34.20 per cent, of the total population. The 
following figures show her losses ill agricultural land' 


Arable land , . . 

Forests* 

Orchards 

Vineyards . . . . . 
Unproductive land 


37 per cent, of the total 

44 » » 

27 » » 

37 » » 

32 » » 


Losses in crops are as follows* 
Crops 

Wheat . . * 

Maize 

Barley 

Oats 

^ Sunflower 

Colza 

Hemp 

FI ax 

Soya 

tobacco ........ 


bosses in % 


of the cultivate*! 

of the 1939 

area in 1939 

output 

• • 36.7 

3 I *0 

. . 30.1 

24.O 

. . 46.9 

41.2 

. . 3°-3 

3 ** 

• • 75-3 

72.7 

• • 7**5 

34-6 

. . 43-0 

44.0 

. , 20,2 

* 14.8 

. . ge.i 

86.7 

. . 38 2 

37*9 
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At present the Romanian Government are making every effort to reorganize the 
country's economy, they are trying so to raise the agricultural output as to ensure home 
consumption and the necessary minimum for export as well as the satisfactory opera- 
tion of the administrative apparatus in order efficiently to control home trade, in- 
dustry etc 

During the past year Romanian agriculture had to endure very severe climatic 
and economic conditions The very heavy rainfall and, above all, a constantly low 
temperature had a very adverse effect upon sowings and field work Owing to mobi- 
lizations and requisitions there was a shortage of labour and draught animals 

The output oi the principal crops — wheat and maize— both as a whole and per 
unit of area sown, was lower than that obtamed during the agricultural year 1038-39 
The table given below is based on figures supplied by the Ministry of Agriculture 
and offers a comparison between area and production of the chief crops for the years 
1938-1939 and 1939-1040, the figures apply to present-day Romanian territory. 

Area and production of cereals in Romania in 1938-1939 and 1939-1940 
(territory as of January 1, 1941) 


Crop 

Area sown 
tin 2000 hectare*) 

Total 

(in xo toll trucks) 

Output per hectare 
( in quintals) 

1938 39 

1939*40 

1938 39 

1939 40 

193S 39 

2939 40 

Wheat 

2 >53^ 

2,078 

278.137 

1 57-4 fM J 

IO 90 

7 58 

Maize 

3,405 

3,575 

426.235 

422.585 

12 30 

11 82 

Rye 

123 

9* 

11,772 

9,757 

9 57 

10 65 

Barley 

594 

5*8 

’43.954 

61,862 

740 

10 52 

Oats 

401 

434 

33.294 

77,088 

8 30 

17 70 


Since the total output of wheat in 1939-40 was not sufficient to meet the civil and 
military requirements, the Gov&mement decided to adopt a series of measures for 
the purpose of ensuring the country's needs. Among the principal measures adopted 
mention may be made of the following prohibition of wheat exports, baking of whole- 
meal bread, prohibition of consumption of freshly b$,ked bread, baking of wholemeal 
bread containing a given proportion of maize flour, etc. 

In order to ensure supplies for home consumption and possibly for export, steps were 
taken in due time concerning sowings and coordination of crops during the current year. 

The prices of all products have been rising steadily owing to the difficulties encoun- 
tered by imports from abroad, to the bad harvest at home, to political changes which 
have led to a decrease in the country's territory, and to the increased consumption due 
to the keeping of troops on a war footing. * 

The price index, based on figures compiled by the State Institute for General Stat- 
istics, will be seen from the following table (1933-100). 

The greatest rise took place in foodstuffs, followed by clothing and then by fuel, and 
miscellaneous. 

As regards the prices of the principal agricultural products, the situation will be 
seen from the table given below. 

The rise was most marked in the prices of wheat: from 454 lei per quintal on the 
home market in January, 1940, they rose to 851 lei per quintal in Juanuary, 1941, As 
a result of the prohibition of exports, quotations at Bralla were slightly lower. 
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Table 2. — Index numbers of prices in Romania 
(1933 -- 100) 


Year 

General 

Index 

Foodstuff 

Clothing 
and bhoes 

Fuel 

and 

miscellaneous 

I9V> 

1078 

317 

5 

90 8 

96 9 

*937 

115 5 

122 

9 

103 7 

IOO 2 

1938 

127 7 

Ml 

0 

115 3 

120 5 

1939 

137 <■» 

142 

7 

>35 « 

123 3 

1940 February 

171 7 

173 

0 

382 2 

1485 

March 

173 « 

M3 

5 

190 5 

148 0 

April ... 

>79 7 

183 

4 

188 2 

157 7 

May 

1859 

192 

2 

188 2 

163 0 

J une 

| »>3 9 

199 

2 

388 9 

183 0 

July . . 

» H)S O 

205 

5 

388 9 

184 7 

August 

209 8 

218 

1 

201 1 

194 0 

September . . . 

2M 5 

222 

9 

213 5 

194 o 

October 

2 2h 4 

242 

0 

2M5 

202 9 

November . 

228 8 

I -247 

9 

214 T 

i«5 5 

December . ... 

-M3 0 1 

1 

1 M3 

2 

2l8 4 

1855 


TABLE 3 — Movements of prices of the principal agricultural products. 

(Lei per quintal) 



Wheut 

Barley 

Oats 

Maize 

Year 

Price 

Price 

Price 

Price 

Price 

Price 

Price 

Price 


at 

on homt 

at 

on home 

at 

on home 

at 

on home 


Braila 

market 

Bralla 

markc t 

Bralla 

market 

Bralla 

maiket 

1936 

485 

403 

202 

242 

266 

273 

262 

250 

IQ 37 

525 

460 

301 

328 

324 

35 b 

31b 

312 

1938 

479 

451 

3 l 4 

338 

— 

430 

312 

335 

1939 

435 

43 b 

3 bo 

348 

438 

448 

410 

378 

1940 

648 

663 

43 b 

447 
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851 
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507 

— 

— 
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Foreign trade. 

Evolution. — Romanian foreign trade passed through a very difficult period dur- 
ing 1940 and the first months of 1941. 

The country's territory having been reduced, the possibilities of export diminished 
considerably. Moreover the -wheat crop was poor and home consumption increased 
considerably. 
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The volume of both exports and imports was very small in comparison with the 
1939 figures. The prices obtained, on the other hand, were higher than in 1939 and, 
in consequence, the trade balance was favourable. 


Table 4 — * Romanian foreign trade in 1939 and 1940. 



Imports 

Exports 

Balance 

Year 

Quantity 
m tons j 

Value 1 

in thousands 
of lei 

Quantity 
in tons 

Value 

m thousands 
of lei 

Value 

m thousands 
of lei 

1940 

5 22 *°35 

t 

1 

27,410,762 

1 

i 

1 5.374.4 14 

36.783.392 

9.372.630 

1939 ... 

- . . 739 , 0*0 

22,890,474 j 

! 7.564. * 4 <* 

26,809.340 

3.918.875 

Difference . . 

. 217,005 

4,520,288 ( 

— 2.189.732 

! 

+ 9974,043 

+ 5,453.755 


The favourable trade balance in 3940 amounted to 9,372,630 lei, 1. e. 5, 453,755 
lei greater than that registered in the previous year 

Petroleum products and cereals, which together totalled 30,000 million lei, formed 
the basis of exports 


Table 5. — I he evolution of exports from Romania of the . 
principal product '& during the period 1938-40. 



xt>38 

1Q39 

1940 

Exports 

Quantity 
in tons 

Value 

in thousands 
of la 

Quantity 
in tons 

! Value 

in thousands 
of lei 

! Quantity 
| in tons | 

Value 

in thousands 
| of lei 

Petroleum products 

4 , 496,520 

9,313,224 

4,178,100 

11,226,564 

3.528,756 

2 3 , 09 I ,900 

Timber 

967,188 

2 . 456,376 

859.632 

2,529,876 

366,216 

1,822,572 

Cereals 

1,384,812 

5,257,860 

1.973,832 

7,209,804 

1,149,684 

6,72(1,864 

Livestock . . . . 

58.992 

1,220,868 

77.472 

1,800,156 

28,428 

983,400 


It will be seen trorn the above table that the exports of petroleum products 
displayed considerable stability during this period, while those of cereals declined. 
As regards livestock exports, cattle values were steady, while no pigs were exported 
at all during the last few months. 

Regulation of foreign trade. — Foreign trade was regulated by 1 ' Decree No, 668 of 
March 2,1940, concerning the establishment of exchange with foreign countries", which 
contains the following chapters (t) regulation of exports; (2) regulation of imports; 
(3) regulation of payments; (4) currency operations; (5) control of hnport and export 
prices and, lastly, (6) penalties. 

No goods may be exported without a license from the Ministry of Foreign Trade, 
Said license is valid for 30 days as from the date of its issue; it is strictly personal, and 
not negotiable. The Ministry of Foreign Trade — wich has now become a mem Division 
of the Ministry of National Economy — must keep lists of all licenses granted, the Na- 
tional Bank supervising the entry of currency. 

Imports of goods are also subject to permits with a validity of three months as 
from the day of issue. 
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On the money market the freedom of exchange has been abolished and in the 
case of some currencies the rate of exchange has once more been officially fixed. In 
order to encourage the influx of free currencies a supplementary 5 per cent, has been 
added to the existing free exchange bonus of 38 per cent. 

The control of prices and values of goods exported is effected by the Ministry 
for Foreign Trade and the local commissions simultaneously with the granting of the 
export or import of licences 

Treaties and agreements. -- During 1940 Romania concluded the following treaties 
and agreements 

(1) Payment agreements between Germany and Romania in December, 1940, 

(2) Agreements concerning the extension of the German-Romanian Payment 
agreements to the Protectorate of Bohemia and Moravia in December, 1940, 

(3) Protocol concerning the regulation of payments between Romania and the 
Netherlands, December, 1940, 

(4) Protocol concerning the regulation of payments between Romania and 
Belgium, December, 19 jo, 

(5) Protocol concerning the regulation of payments between Romania and 
Norway, December, 1940, 

(6) Protocol concerning the regulation of payments between Romania and the 
General Government (Poland), December, 1940, 

(7) Payment agreement between Romania and Bulgaria, February, 1940, 

(8) Payment agreement between Romania and Denmark, December, 1940; 

(9) Payment agreements between Romania and Finland, December, 19^.0, 

(10) Payment agreement lx ‘tween Romania and Italy, August, 1940; 

(it) Transfer agreement between Romania and Switzerland, July, 1940; 

(jj) Payment agreement l>etween Romania and Turkey, October, 1940, 

(13) Trade arrangement and payment agreement between Romania and Yugo- 
slavia, Deceml>er, 1940; 

(14) Trade arrangement and regulation of payments between Romania and the 
Netherlands, Belgium, Norway and the General Government, applicable to credits 
resulting from contracts concluded prior to April 1, 1941, signed on February 19, 1041. 

* 

Measures relating to the marketing of agricultural products in the country. 

Fixation of prices of agricultural products . — Owing to the exceptional conditions 
prevailing in Romania, the prices of numerous products show a tendency to increase. 
The Romanian Government has therefore taken all the necessary .steps to prevent 
a disorderly rise in prices and speculation in articles of prime necessity and also with 
a view to adjusting as far as possible the prices of agricultural products to those of 
other products. 

The price of wheat was fixed at 60,000 lei in August, 1940; as the harvest was poor 
a bonus of 8,000 lei was added, so that the price of wheat amounted to 68,000 lei per 
10,000 kg. truck. The decree - law No, 3293 concerning the “ price of wheat and 
flour ", brought up to 25,000 lei per truck the poor crop, bonus which brought 
the price of wheat up to 85,000 lei per 10,000 kg. truck, delivered free at the 
producing station* for wheat weighing 75 kg. per hectolitre and containing 3 per cent, 
of foreign matter. The price is raised or. lowered in a given proportion for every 
kilogram mote or less and for any difference in percentage of foreign matter. The 
amount of flour extracted must correspond to the weight in hectolitres increased by 
8 per cent. The amount extracted must contain 8 per cent, of pastry flour and serno- 
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lina and 92 per cent, of commoh flour. The price of ordinary flour is fixed for bak- 
ers in Bucharest at 13.50 lei per kg., that of pastry flour at 27.50 per kg. In October, 
1940, a ministerial order raised the price of common flour to 16 lei per kg. and that 
of pastry flour to 32 lei per kg. 

A maximum price for potatoes was fixed only in the departments producing large 
quantities for sale. These prices were as follows* 

Department of Brasov* 4.30 lei per kg. for potatoes of the “ Siipunari *’ varieties 
apd 3.60 lei per kg. for ordinary potatoes. 

Departments of Fag&ras and Tamava ^fare- 4.10 lei per kg. tor the “ Siipunari ” 
varieties and 3 60 lei per kg. for ordinary potatoes. 

Departments of Suceava and Radautzi: 3.50 lei per kg. for the " Siipunari " 
varieties and 3 lei per kg. for ordinary potatoes. 

Throughout the rest of the country potatoes will be sold on a basis of maximum 
local prices plus transport costs and a fair profit. 

The price of mm r .c “ dinte de cal ’ ‘ quality, with a 16 per cent, moisture content 
and 3 percent, of the grains damaged by insects is 52,000 lei per 10,000 kg truck. 

For the *' Pignoletto ” and " Cincantin ” varieties, 15 per cent, is added to the 
above price and only 10 per cent for die " Hanganesc ** variety. 

This price is raised or lowered by 1 per cent, for every single per cent, of moist- 
ure content (the same percentage holds good for damaged grains). 

The pnee of barley weighing 58 kg per hectolitre and with a 4 per cent, content 
of foreign matter is fixed at 50,000 lei per 10,000 kg. truck. 

The price of oats weighing 40 kg. per hectolitre and with a 4 per cent, content 
of foreign matter is 52,000 lei per r 0,000 kg. truck. 

For rye weighing 68 kg. per hectolitre and with a 3 per cent content of foreign 
matter the price is 70,000 lei per 10,000 kg truck. 

In addition, maximum prices have been fixed for milk, Braila cheese, butler , other 
fats , meat and sundry other products, m 

Cession to the Government of cereal reserves from the 1940 harvest. — Under date 
of May 24, 1941, all quantities of wheat, rye, barley and ordinary floor remaining 
over from the 1940 harvest and from the harvest of the previous years, have become 
the property of the State. The producer is left only 20 kg. of wheat (or rye) ami 
ordinary flour for every person living with the producer of these cereals. 

The following prices are paid for the quantities which have become State pro- 
perty: 

(a) 117,000 lei per 10,000 kg. truck of wheat weighing 75 kg. per hectolitre 

and containing 3 per cent, of foreign matter, delivered at the producer's station or 
quay; 

(ft) 87,000 lei per 10,000 kg. truck of rye weighing 68 kg. per hectolitre and 
containing 3 per cent, of foreign matter, delivered at the producer's station or quay. 

{c) 140,000 lei per 10,000 kg. truck of ordinary flour; 

(d) 69,000 lei per 10,000 kg. truck of barley weighing 58 kg. per hectolitre 
and containing 4 per cent, of foreign matter. 

All quantities of maize were blocked at the same time, with the exception of quan- 
tities destined for export. The price of maize with a moisture content of 16 per cent, 
was fixed at 72,000 lei per 10,000 kg. truck. 

Control of the market. — In order to avoid the hoarding ot commodities by mer- 
chants and to prevent speculation in products, the Government issued " decree-law 
n° 3674/940 for the suppression of sabotage The purpose of *his law is to combat 
commercial, industrial and financial sabotage. 
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Anyone attempting to put obstacles in the way of the supply and circulation of 
commodities and the publication of the prices established by the authorities, commits 
the crime of commercial sabotage. 

Anyone attempting to damage the productive capacity of industrial plants and 
hinder the sale of products, commits the crime of industrial sabotage. 

The creation of abnormal conditions on the financial market is considered as 
constituting the crime of financial sabotage. 

Crimes of sabotage are punishable with from 5 to 25 years hard labour and the 
confiscation of the merchandise (or foodstuffs, products of money). 

* 1* 

Agricultural production policy. 

General measures. — Wheat, rye and barley were sown during the autumn of 
10 jo on the basis of a detailed plan prepared by administrative divisions. The areas 
sown were as follows: 2,250,000 hectares of wheat (out of 2,300,000 hectares), or, in 
other words, 07 per cent, of the total and 52.000 hectares of winter bark}" (out of 

60.000 hectares, i. e. 87 per cenl of the total). 

It was decided to set aside larger areas for oleagineous plants. Consequently, 

360.000 hectares were reserved for sunflowers, and this programme has been carried 
out The area set aside for cotton which amounted to 18,000 hectares, has been in- 
creased by 60,000 hectares;' 4 5, 000 hectares will be sown to hemp, representing an in- 
crease of t 3, soo hectares over the 1040 area, 30,000 hectares will be sown to flax, 
showing an increase of 17,500 hectares over the 1040 area; lastly, 56,500 hectares will 
be sown to sugar-beet, thus covering home consumption. 

As regards animal husbandry, the number of head of livestock has been seriously 
reduced owing to uncontrolled consumption of meat and to lass of territory. An attempt 
lias been made to improve the situation by taking steps to reduce the slaughtering 
of large cattle, the number of days when meat may be eaten has been reduced. On the 
other hand, it is now' forbidden to slaughter animals under two years, except in the 
case of lambs and poultry. 

The 0 decree-law No. 624/041 relating to agricultural mobilization had for its 
object to secure the carrying -out of the crop plan in full. This decree-law authorizes 
the Ministries of Agriculture, National Defence and Co-ordination to adopt measures 
for the “ organization of agriculture in the present emergency These must include 
a crop plan relating to regions and to the country as a whole, as w r ell as a plan for the 
supply of seeds, machinery and implements. The mobilization of the staff of* the 
Ministry of Agriculture for field work and tlie requisition of livestock, vehicles and 
agricultural implements are also provided for. 

Land improvement. — Work is in progress at the present time for the improve- 
ment of the land. situated in the valley of the J i jia (Departments of Botoschani, Dor- 
choi, Jassy and Falciu). The work in course includes drainage, irrigation, regulation 
of streams, consolidation of slopes, filling in of ponds, etc, 

* 

Land system. 

Agrarian reform , — The Romanian Government decided (Decree-law No. 3,347/040) 
that rural holdings owned by Jews were to become the property of the State. Under 
the terms x>f this decree-law, Jews may under no condition whatsoever own or purchase 
rural holdings in Romania. 
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Rural holdings are understood to be: arable land, pasturage, unproductive land 
lakes, ponds, vineyards, country houses, parks, meadows, nurseries, lands used lor 
breeding animals or poultry, apiaries and buildings of every description. Animals 
machinery and implements also become State property. 

Exceptions have been made for: property strictly necessary for the operation of 
Jewish industries; land surrounding rural dwellings up to a limit of 2,000 square me- 
tres, gardens attached to urban buildings, furniture and domestic utensils, cereals 
and fodder purchased for sale. 

The owners of the above property receive compensation from the State in the 
form of interest-bearing securities 

in the case of real estate, compensation is assessed on the basis of the gross fiscal 
assessment, in the case of personal property, on the basis of current prices. 

Property which passes in the hands ol the State is placed at the disposal of the 
Under-Secretariat of State for Settlement and the evacuated Population; persons of 
Romanian origin coming from ceded territory are installed on these lands. 

Settlement — As a result of the changes in Romanian territory, large numbers 
of fanners have taken retuge hi the interior of the country, especially those who have 
fied from Bessarabia, Northeni Bukovina, Northern Transylvania and Southern Do- 
brudja. 

The great majority of refugees and repatriated subjects who lived by farming, 
have been settled in the interior of the country either on the lands freed by the 
evacuation of the people of Bulgarian origin to Southern Dobrudja, or on the lands 
which have become State property as a result of the expropriation of the Jews; or, 
finally, on the land freed by the repatriation of the (Germans belonging to Southern 
Bukovina and Northeni Dobrudja. 

Work of public and private agricultural organizations. 

The Government placed a fund of 300 million lei at the disposal of the National 
Co-operative Institute for supplying farmers with seeds during the spring of 1940; 
450 million lei were appropriated tor the same purpose in the autumn of 1940 and 
400 million lei in the spring of 1941. 

The National Co-operative Institute purchases the seeds which are immediately 
distributed among the fanners through the Chambers of Agriculture. 

The Government has also decided that the National Co-operative Institute shall 
import agricultural machinery for a value of 1,500 million lei. Most of these machines, 
especially the tractors, have already arrived and were distributed to the federal co- 
operative associations and landowners during the spring. 

Agricultural labour. 

The number of agricultural labourers decreased during the past year on account 
o* mobilization. 

In order to prevent difficulties, the Ministry o* Agriculture arranged that the Cham- 
bers of Agriculture should fix minimum rates for wages for every form of labour as 
well as for rents. Generally speaking, wages are obviously rising. The shortage of 
Manilla hemp will inevitably lead to a considerable rise in the cost of harvesting 
this year. 

(Concluded on May 31, 1941). 


Prof. N. D. CornX?«anu 
Buchanst * 
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BATTISTELLA Giaconfo: II eredito agrario e fonriiario in Africa. Vol. I: Orcliiiamento 
e sviluppo. - pp. 8-628; Vol. II: Testi legislative - pp. 1264. Tripoli, Cassa di RLspannio 
della Libia, 1941 (on sale only at the Libreria Cremonese, Rome). 

' Agricultural credit takes on a peculiar character in the colonies, and particularly, 
in Africa, where it is often necessary to exploit desert land or regions covered with luxur- 
iant wild vegetation, where climatic conditions are often extremely unhealthy, where 
natural visitations are frequent, where in most oases there exists no legally recognized 
land system and, lastly, where the land is inhabited by primitive peoples absolutely 
devoid of any sense of social responsibility. The credit systems in force in the mother- 
country obviously cannot be applied under .such conditions and have to be adjusted 
to suit the particular local requirements as well as the objectives aimed at by coloni- 
zation and, wherever the progress of the native population makes it possible, the credit 
policy adopted must be adapted to their particular mentality this is because more 
elastic forms of financial aid are better suited to the native mind than the rigid prin- 
ciples which govern the maturity and guarantee of loans in the mother country^ 

The agricultural and land credit institutions and special services in the African 
colonies must take into consideration the difficulties inherent to local conditions, as well 
as the special risks such as flood, windstorms and the typical epidemic diseases to which 
both man and beast are liable, which at a single blow may destroy the results obtained 
from the work of organization and production over a long period of years 

To Giacomo Battisteila, who has been president ever since its foundation of the 
Savings Bank of Libya, one of the most flourishing banking institutions in 'Africa, is 
due the initiative which led to the compilation, in collaboration with Dr G Perris, 
of a book which embraces a unde field. He has made use of an extensive range of 
documents classified scientifically in such a way as to throw light on the various agri- 
uilturai systems created in the principal African countries. ~ 

The work under review embraces the whole African continent and makes a complete 
study of the organization and evolution of agricultural credit from the outset down 
to jo. Many African colonies have no agricultural credit institutions even today; 
others, instead, more important and economically more progressive, already possess 
agricultural credit facilities Each of these colonies forms the object of an extensive 
study An idea of the importance of this work may be obtained from a list of the coun- 
tries whose colonial possessions are dealt with, namely: Italy, including Libya (Tripo- 
litatiia and Cyrenaica), Eritrea, Italian Somaliland; France French Equatorial Africa, 
French West Africa, the Ivory Coast (Dahomey, French Guinea, Mauretania, Nigeria, 
Senegal, French Sudan), Algeria, the Cam croons, Madagascar, Morocco, Togoland, 
Tunisia, Great Britain* Kenya, Southern Rhodesia, the Union of South Africa, South- 
West Africa; Belgium: Belgian Congo and Ruanda TJrundi, Egypt. 

The work consists of two volumes The first begins with a general introduction 
containing a comprehensive outline of the problem, after which the Author pro- 
ceedvS to make a comparative study of the various measures taken, grouping them sys- 
tematically. In this way it is shown that government intervention tends in the colonies 
towards the creation of fundamental conditions for the development and consolidation 
of agriculture, or towards the introduction of technical and economic measures, towards 
providing the regions to be colonized with the organization essential to the attainment 
of this purpose, or else to the organization of the collection and marketing of products. 
In the form of concise monographs, the Author reviews the juridical organization and 
the development of the various agricultural credit institutions; he completes his review 
with numerous statistics concerning the results obtained. This part of the work is 
preceded by some general considerations intended to give an idea of the environment 
in which the credit institutions carry on their work and by a list of all the legislative 
measures adopted in each colony in the field of agricultural credit, classified under a 
system as uniform as possible for the different countries. 

A study is also made of the numerous measures taken in the colonies in order to 
facilitate the adjustment of agricultural indebtedness. 

The second volume contains, in the original language, the text of the laws con- 
cerning agricultural credit promulgated in the countries considered in the first volume, 
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from the beginning of the organization down to June, 1Q40. In this way the Author 
enables the reader to follow the entire evolution or the agricultural credit system now 
existing in each colony on the basis of the texts of the laws quoted in extensa and in* 
eluding all those subsequently abrogated or amended. As the Author has obtained 
his material from original sources the documentation is first-hand. The consultation of 
the laws is facilitated by their arrangement in chronological order and by countries; 
there is also an abundance of notes and cross-references, mention is made of amendments 
and the indices are complete and detailed. 

The volumes under review are a systematic reference work to be consulted not only 
by the students of the subject but also by those official spheres to whom the abundant 
documentary material will supply useful information as well as a stimulus to construct- 
ive action in this domain.]. 

G C. 

AnfreoTTi, Aldo II cotnmercio della goinma elastica. Societa editrice intemazio- 
nale, Torino, 1940, 3 21 pp, con tnolti esempi di vari con tratti tipo (trade in raw rubber) 
Price Lire 40.00 4 5 %. 

This most instructive work gives a ven dear description of the trade customs on 
the raw rubber market. In his introduction the Author discusses the* countries pro- 
ducing raw rubber, the chemical composition and external characteristics of this pro- 
duct; this chapter is followed by a description of the part played in modem trade bv 
this raw material as well of the prospects for future uses. The difference 4 between rubber 
obtained from wild stock and plantation rubber and their various technic.il names 
are dealt with in full; then follows the description of the synthetic product from the 
standpoint of preparation and characteristics The part played by Italy and the part 
she may play in the production and manufacture ot both natural and s> lithetic pro- 
ducts is also dealt with. The introduction concludes with the figures for world output 
and consumption in the various countries The comparison ot Italian imports ot raw 
rubber and the profits gained from the transformation of this product, also discussed 
in this chapter, is extremely interesting 

Then follows the main part of the book comprising 2 08 pages which discusses the 
characteristic features of the fluctuations of the raw rubber market (rubber obtained 
from wiki stock, plantation rubber, synthetic rubber, recuperated rubber, Latex and 
its various trade types) as well as the financing which stimulates or hampers output 
There is an accurate description of the organization of the market and the customs in 
use on the Far Eastern markets (Singapore, Batavia, Colombo), together with those 
in. use on the European markets, especially England and the Netherlands, and also in 
France, Belgium and Germany. Special mention is made of the J apanese ancl Americ- 
an markets. An important place is reserved for the technical aspects of the trade This 
part of the book begins by describing private trade and its regulation, including the 
determination of weight, detects, the fall in prices, the non-observance of contractual 
obligations solvency and its guarantees. It then deals with the sale of raw rubber by 
auction and the special regulations in this respect in forcc^ in London. Singapore, 
Antwerp, Colombo and Batavia. Next it discusses the technical aspects of trade in 
Latex, Re vertex, etc., and afterwards with standard contracts and the clauses in 
general and £n particular. The main part of the work closes with a description of the 
customs on the stock exchange including a special review of Italian trading customs. 
A special conclusion deals with the formation of prices for the raw product in the 
country of origin, which is of great importance for the progress of the market; in this 
connection the organization of the rubber market by the International Rubber Regu- 
lation Agreement, 1934, is treated 

All the data are' accompanied t$y extensive documentary evidence based on fig- 
ures, forms of contract and other records. Taken as a whole, the book is a valuable 
contribution towards the study of the progress of the rubber market which has never 
before been described so fully I. 

C. A. G. 


Prof. Ugo Papi, Segrctario generate dclVlstituto, Direttore responsabile. 
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FROM SYNDICATE TO CORPORATION IN FRENCH AGRICULTURE 

by Prof. Gaytan Pirou 


Summary Introduction -- I Structure and statutes of syndicates and agricultural assoc- 
iations prior to 1040. Origin of syndicates and of co-opei ative organizations . Legal status 
of syndicates and co-operative organizations . Co-ordmation of collective rural activity. — 
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Introduction. 

The law promulgated on December 2nd, 1040, granted a new statute to col- 
lective agricultural action in Prance. Under this law corporative organization 
was substituted for the old agricultural syndicates, voluntary, free and multiple 
in character, replacing them with a single, corporative syndicate, invested with 
the power to issue regulations and to which the rural co-operatives and specializ- 
ed associations are compelled to adheic. This is indeed a marked change. It 
is nevertheless not so radical as might at first sight appear, since signs of an evolu- 
tion leading from the syndicate to the corporation could be observed for the past 
fifteen years. 

In order to obtain' a clear idea of the ground covered it will be necessary, in 
the first part of the present article, to recall the essential features of collective 
agricultural action as it had developed under the laws promulgated in France at 
the end of the 19th century. The second part will deal with the principal .stages 
of the evolution towards the corporation during the period up to 1940, In the 
third part .a description will be given of the innovations brought to the above 
evolution by the law of December 2nd, 1940. 

I. ~ Structure and statutes of syndicates and agricultural 
associations prior to 1940 . 

Origin of syndicates and of co-Operative organizations. 

Collective agricultural action in France sometimes took the form of the syn- 
dicate and sometimes that of the co-operative association. 

The syndical form was practised chiefly by the groups organized for collec- 
tive purchasing, which undertook to supply their members with their require- 
* 
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ments in fertilizers, seeds, ploughing implements and feeding stuffs for livestock. 
The agricultural syndicates commenced this type of work at the end of the 19th 
century. At first the\ made purchases of chemical fertilizers as a means of op- 
posing the unset up ulous practices of tradesmen who were selling inferior products 
at high prices The saving which resulted from this plan was considerable (bet- 
ween 30 and 40 per cent ) Kncouraged by their success the agricultural syndi- 
cates installed experimental laboratories and called regularly upon the advice of 
qualified agricultural expet ts, all foi the puipose of di covering which fertilizers 
were best suited to the vanoiis types of soil and crop. 

The agricultural co-operative associations dealt mostly with the transform- 
ation and sale of the products of the soil. The largest mini bet of these organiz- 
ations consisted of to upemiivi dame which sprang up first in the Charentes area 
in i8SH. when the outbreak of plnlloxeia, which ruined the vine) aids, obliged 
the peasants to transfoim their ground into pasturage Here again, the abuses 
of capitalist dame^ induced the peasants to form themselves into gioups which 
undertook the transformation of milk into butter in ordei to escape from the 
exploitation which was ruining them The co-operati\ e dairies of the Charentes 
and Poitou districts emplcn the latest industrial dairying methods. Through 
combined action, they launched caseine factories and pig fauns b\ which the b\- 
products of but tei -making are utilized In a report issued in 1937 1>\ the Con set l 
National Economique the number of co-ojierative dairies and butter factories was 
estimated at 459. Co-operation for processing had also made a certain amount 
of progress in the field of Winemaking in the Languedoc region. .In 19 37, 
the number of co-operative cellars was estimated at over 700, in which 
some 100,000 vine-growers w r ere giouped, these cellars handled about 20 per 
cent, of the total amount of wine produced in France. As regards the 
sale of agricultural products, co-operation had been applied to a certain extent 
in the field of fruit and vegetables It wa*> practically unknown among wheat- 
growlers until 1930 at which date there w r ere only about ten co-operatives 
handling the sale of wdieat Conditions changed quickly immediately after 
that, for by 1937 there were over 1,200 co-operative associations of wheat- 
growers wdiieh hahdled the niarketmg^of over 4^ of the whole wheat crop of 
the 1936-1937 season. It is a fact, however, that this development was not 
spontaneous, it was the .result of regulations imposed by the authorities on the 
cereal market, granting an almost complete monopoly to the co-operatives as 
middlemen between the producers and the mills. These co-operatives were in 
fact an administrative and official organization and their constitution and 
management were subject to very close government control. 

Legal status of syndicates and co-operative organizations. 

As to the legal status of these syndicates and co-operative agricultural assoc- 
iations, whatever their form, these peasant organizations were free and optional 
in principle, as were the industrial and trade syndicates and co-operative associa- 
tions. Except in the case of the wheat co-operatives, whose particular consti- 
tution has just been mentioned, the syndicates and co-operatives had. no official 
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standing . Anyone who liked could join. Only those who agreed of their own free 
will were bound by the decisions of the group. 

Moreover, the legal limits of "the power of the agricultural groupings were 
different in the case of syndicates, on the one hand, and of co-operative associa- 
tions, on the other hand. 

(1) The syndicates came within the scope of the law of March 21,1884. It 
is a well-known fact that the men who drafted this law were not contemplating 
agriculture at all and that the law was extended to the countryside following an 
incident which took place at a meeting of the Senate when the bill was under 
"discussion. Indeed, agricultural syndicates very soon assumed a peculiar 
aspect. They had practically no resemblance to the industrial and trade syndi- 
cates of owners and workers, which were class organizations, setting the represen- 
tatives of capital in opposition to the representatives of labour. The agricult- 
ural syndicate, on the other hand, comprised owner-farmers, non-operating 
owners, tenants and share-croppers. Their aim was to protect the material and 
moral interests of agriculture. In reality, these groups had been moulded in a 
form which had not been intended for them and which was in no way suited to 
the role, economic rather than social, which they had to play. This anomaly be- 
came evident in 1007 when several court decisions prohibited agricultural syndi- 
cates from purchasing, for resale to their members, articles necessary for their 
maintenance and for the exercise of their occupation. There was some talk then- 
and it would certainly have been the best solution- of passing' a special law' giving 
the syndicates the necessary powers for carrying on the work for which they had, 
as a rule, been created. Finally, these powers were granted partially in 1920 
under the tcims of the law’ bringing the statute of syndicates up to date. Article 
16 of the law' obviously contemplates the case of agricultural syndicate*. It 
allows them to purchase for rent, loan or distribution among their members, the 
articles necessary for the exercise of their occupation. But it subordinates this 
legal permission to very strict conditions, since it does not allow them, in the 
course of these operations, to make any profit, “ even in the form of a bonus to 
members’ \ The syndicates were thus much more severely hampered than the 
co-operative associations. Consequently, immediately after the passing of the 
law of 1920, some of the agricultural syndicates, as a side line to their usual servi- 
ces, created co-operative associations to w'hich they transferred their operations 
connected with purchase and resale, all of w'hich they had been carrying on up to 
that time under conditions whose legality was obviously doubtful. 

(2) As regards agricultural co-operative associations, these continued for 
a long time without a statute of their own. It was admitted that they could 
place themselves either under the regime of civil companies, such as those contem- 
plated in article 1832 and seq. of the Civil Code (this was done by most of the 
co-operative dairies), or else they could assume the form of companies with varia- 
ble capital as instituted under a law of July 27, 1867; since they were commer- 
cial in form, they came within the jurisdiction of commercial courts and 
in cases where business was bad, could be declared bankrupt. But, whether 
civil or commercial, if they wished to enjoy the benefits granted by the authorities 
(credit facilities, exemption from taxation) the agricultural co-operative assoc- 
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iations were obliged to comply with certain definite conditions contained in a 
series of laws and decrees issued during the period between 1920 and 1939. In 
an article published in the International Review of Agriculture in 1939 (page 407 E 
and seq.), Mile M. Apchi£ analyses these laws in detail. It will suffice in this 
plage to make brief mention of their essential provisions. The co-operative as- 
sociations must be strictly vocational in character; their members must be exclu- 
sively farmers. They must constitute a group of persons united by a stable bond. 
This is the reason why tlieii capital must consist of personal members’ contri- 
butions and not of negotiable shares. These personal shares in the capital are 
not transferable unless with the permission of the association. Anyone who" 
agrees to form part of a co-operative association is obliged to use its services in 
any operation w ithin the scope of the activity of the association and he may only 
withdraw from membership under certain conditions. The co-operative associations 
must share their profits on the co-operative and not on the capitalistic principle. 
Moreover the members’ shares are not entitled to dividends but only to a fixed 
interest (maximum 5 per cent.). Profits aie distributed among the members 
in proportion to the operations transacted by them with the group (for instance, 
in a dairy they are distributed in pioportion to the amount of milk brought 
in by each member). The association must manage its affairs on a democratic 
basis. In order to prevent its strong and rich members from gaining the upper 
hand, the number of votes to which each member is entitled is based on the in- 
terest of the members as a whole , and not on the particular interests of those who 
are in control of its administration. Consequently, the functions of members of 
the managing board are on principle exercised without remuneration. Lastly 
in order to prevent the co-operative association from becoming an ordinary 
trading concern, it*is only allowed to purchase goods, necessaiy for the farming 
operations of the members and to sell only their products. 

Co-ordination of collective rural activity. 

Between the 15,000 or so agricultural syndicates and the 8,000 or so agricult- 
ural co-operative associations existing in France in 1939, certain bonds had 
been created which helped to co-ordinate collective rural action and considerably 
increased its efficiency. 

On the one hand there was a certain number of unions of co-operative 
societies which, without being legally recognized, had been operating for a 
lbng time. They were recognized by the decree-law dated August 8, 1935, 
which subsequently, on August 26, 1936, became law. These unions played an 
important part in the education of the peasants concerning the standardization 
of products, the improvement of packing methods, the adoption of collective 
trade marks, etc. 

On the other hand, the agricultural syndicates were federated on a regional 
basis, and several of these federations had assumed imposing proportions, There 
was the South-East Union, for instance, uniting some 8»ooo cwrganiaatigns in 15 
departments and representing more* than 200,000 peasant families. These or- 
ganizations did not consist exclusively of agricultural Syndicates. They also 
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included co-operative Associations and mutual societies for insurance against 
risks (fire, accident, hail, mortality among the livestock, etc.). But it was the 
syndicates which, within the limits of the regional federations, played the prin- 
cipal part, and the leaders of collective agricultural action considered the syn- 
dicate to a certain extent as the mother-cell around which other* peasant associa- 
tions must naturally congregate. 

Lastly, during the past twenty years an increase has taken place in the num- 
ber of specialized federations, namely of these groups which unite farmers produc- 
ing a given product (the association of wheat-growers, the confederation of vine- 
growers, the milk confedeiation, the confederation of beet-growers). This must 
be regarded as a consequence of the fact that each important agricultural pro- 
duct brings up its own economic problems and l^xs therefore caused the public 
auth<mties to intervene with special legislative measures. By grouping them- 
selves into categories according to products, farmers were therefore in a better 
position to defend their interests. 

At the head of collective agricultural organization w r ere the confederations, 
whose aim was to unite all agricultural producers throughout the wiiole of 
France. It had never, however, proved possible to attain unity on this plane. 
The Societe des Agriculteurs dc France , founded in 1868, with its conservative 
outlook and its leanings towards paternal interference, was in opposition to the 
Societe Sationale d' Encouragement a VAgnculiure , founded on the initiative of 
Oambetta in 1880. The Confederation Nationalc dts Associations Agricoles, of 
much more recent date (J919), was formed with the chief object of co-ordinating 
the activities of the various federations specializing in certain products and 
had, moreover, practically coast'd to operate after 1936. 

It will be seen that the agricultural groupings existing in 1039 w*ere of real 
importance and proved that the modern trend towards collective action had 
succeeded in overcoming the resistance opposed for so long by peasant individual- 
ism. Nevertheless, being a purely spontaneous and completely untrammelled 
creation, it became a heterogeneous mixture whose main fault lay in excessive 
diversity of organization. Unity was lacking both at the base (since syndicalism 
and co-operation frequently embraced only a minority of the farmers, and in any 
case never represented the class as a whole) and at the top (since federations and 
confederations with opposing ideas and tendencies prevented French agriculture 
from attaining the cohesion and power which it would have received had the 
management been combined under a single head). 

II. — Signs of agricultural pfe-corporativism prio£ to 1940. ^ 

Origins of corporative tendencies. 

Those who favoured corporativism had become convinced that free and vo- 
luntary groups which represented only a part of those interested and which were 
not entitled to speak for all, were quite powerless to organize the farmers as an 
occupational group, and in rural circles their theory had met with considerable 
support. Nevertheless it was not as a rule thought possible to create ati agri- 
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cultural corporation straight away, simply by substituting it for the co-operative 
organizations and syndicates. As a matter of fact, the tendency was rather 
to seek intermediate solutions by continuing to act through the existing forms 
of collective? agricultural action and gradually converting them into an organi- 
zation of more or less corporative type. 

Three solutions were put into effect simultaneously with this end in view* 
all three of which were fragmentary and limited in scope; they were, however, 
none the less interesting as symptoms revealing the underlying transformation 
taking place in ideas and facts. 

Chambers of Agriculture. 

The first solution consisted in adding to the syndicates and co-operative 
associations a sort of official bodies, quite distinct from these oiganizations, but 
on which these organizations were represented. This was achieved by the crea- 
tion of Chambers of Agriculture after half-a-century of parliamentary debate. 
These institutions started their work in 1929 The most original feature of 
the Chambers of Agriculture consisted in the composition of their electoral body 
which rested on both individual and collective 1 epresentation It comprised: 
1) all Frenchmen interested m agriculture whether as owners, tenants or wage 
earners; 2) all agricultural gioups, whatever their juridical form (syndicates, 
eo-operatne associations, mutual benefit societies, etc.). As a matter of fact, 
one fifth of the electoral body consisted of these groups and four-fifths of indi- 
viduals. But the part played by electors in the voting was very different in 
each of these two cases. Only about 50 per cent, of the individuals entitled to 
vote presented themselves at the urns, while of the collective electorate So per 
cent, were represented at elections. The Chambers of Agriculture claimed that 
they had succeeded in achieving a real representation of agricultural interests 
as a whole. They did not confine themselves to giving information and advice 
and to submitting petitions to the authorities. They had been called to co- 
ordinate and codify local custom and usage, and this task was almost complet- 
ed in 1939. They appointed representatives of rural interests on the National 
Economic Council, on the central boaid of the Office du etc. They were 
entitled to collect taxes which amounted to some 10 million francs anmtally 
(or, on an average, about 100,000 francs for each Chamber). They also receiv- 
ed 9 per cent, of the profits from the domanial potash mines (which brought 
in about 40,000 francs to each Chamber). The presidents of the departmental 
Chambers had acquired the habit of calling an Assembly to co-ordinate their 
work. This Assembly, which was originally quite unofficial, acquired an official 
character in 1935. It became a public institution with civil status. 

Mixed private and official bodies. 

A second solution took the form of the creation of semi-private, semi-gov- 
ernmental bodies, consisting of delegates of the private otganizations along 
with members appointed by the Government. This solution was applied in 
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the highly specialized field of vine-growing in the Champagne region. The author 
of a work ( J ) on the organization of vine-growing in the Champagne country 
actually gave the following sub-tible to his book: « Des syndicats vers la corpo- 
ration ». We are therefore here confronted with a tendency of a general character. 

In the Champagne country the vine-growers were grouped into well constit- 
uted syndicates. The traders in Champagne wines, for their part, also had their 
own syndical organization. Vine-growers and traders had, from certain stand- 
points, opposing interests, since the former wished to sell their crop at a high 
price, while the latter wished to buy cheap. But in other respects both parties 
had interests in common. They were equally interested, for instance, in the 
suppression of fraud and the recognition- of the registered trade names. On 
these grounds a corporative organization of viticulture founded the Commis- 
sion des vins de Champagne in 1935. This Commission consisted of: 1) deleg- 
ates from the vine-giowers' syndicates; 2) delegates from the traders' syn- 
dicates; 3) delegates from the Chambers of Agriculture in the departments con- 
cerned, members of Pailiament and officials. The Commission was authorized 
to study and deal with all problems relating to production and prices. It is 
generally admitted that its action was efficacious in the matter of controlling 
output and maintaining the traditional reputation for high quality enjoyed by 
champagne. It should be stated here Dial prices are fixed each year 8 days 
before the harvest by a sub-coin mission consisting solely of members represent- 
ing the interests concerned, members of Parliament and general councillors be- 
longing to the region having been deliberately excluded in order to prevent elec- 
tioneering influences from causing the noimal price to be replaced by a political 
pi ice. 

The Office du file, which operated from 1936 to 1940, may be considered, 
although in a much wider field, as a body which associates delegates appointed 
by pioduccrs and delegates appointed by the Government for the purpose of 
controlling the market. The Central Board of the Office du file, which was the 
body authorized to take essential decisions, consisted of a majority of repres- 
entatives of producers (jo out of 52), these being appointed either by the As- 
sembly of the Presidents of the Chambers of Agriculture, or by the wheat co-oper- 
ative associations. Bui as regards the most important point, 7. c. the fixing 
of wheat prices, the board's decision was valid only when carried by a majority 
of 3/4 of the votes and if 4/5 of the members of the board were present. If 
these conditions w>ere not fulfilled, the decision lay with the Government. This 
is what happened in 1937. ^ should be mentioned that tins is one of the 

difficulties encountered in the practical realization of corporativism: the central 
board of the Office had 9 members representing consumers, but since the con-" 
sumers were not organized, it was no^asy matter to decide how* these represent- 
atives were .to be appointed. The law of August 15, 1936, solved the pro- 
blem in a manner which strikes as undoubtedly curious: three out of the nine 
members Were chosen by the Federation National e des Cooperatives de Consom - 


(*) Cf, Pia&d, P.: V organisation de la Champagne vitdeote. Paris, 1937. 
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mation , three by the Confederation Cdncrale du Travail, one by the French Con- 
federation of Christian Workers, one by the Associations of large families and 
the last by the Confederation of Craftsmen. 

The law of November 17, 1940, which substituted the Office des Cer dales 
for the Office du Bid , not only gave the Office more extensive powers by authoriz- 
ing it to handle the so-called secondary cereals, but also accentuated the powers 
of the Government, which will in future choose «from among the occupational 
organizations)) the members of the Managing Committee (which now* replaces 
the former central board), the Government will also fix all cereal prices until 
further notice. 

Regulating powers of existing groupings. 

A last .solution allows existing groups, in spite of their voluntary and priv- 
ate character, to issue regulations under certain conditions which allow these 
gronps to be considered as really representative of the parties concerned. The 
bill submitted at the beginning of 1935 concerning compulsory industrial agree- 
ments was based on this idea; this bill was voted by the Chamber of Deputies, 
only to be shelved by the Senate, but was later revived in decree-laws and other 
laws concerning certain industries, such as the manufacture of sugar and shoes. 
The law of June 24, 1936, concerning collective labour agreements, embodies 
the same tendency since it makes it possible to extend a collective agreement 
to a whole occupational group or a wohle region under a ministerial decree. 
It is therefore not surprising that, in the case of agriculture, it was also decided 
to convert all the collective agreements concluded between groups of fanners 
and groups of processors of the products or of traders «kito a comprehensive 
system, by compelling all the producers of a region to adhere to the method. 
A certain number of types of agreement were realized in practice: for instance, 
the agreements between the growers of beet and manufacturers of sugar, or bet- 
ween the producers and collectors of milk. The bill introduced in November, 
*936, by the Minister of Agriculture concerning collective agreements for the 
sale of agricultural products, granted the Minister very wide powers with a view 
to extending the agreements to farmers, processors, and traders as a whole in 
a given region. The Chamber of Deputies admitted that this extension might 
be granted subject to the presentation of proof that the agreement had been 
approved by 2/3 of the interested parties, representing a minimum of one half 
of the production in question. This was something similar, allowing for differ- 
ences in percentages, to the system practised in England since 2931 under the 
name of marketing schemes, England having borrowed the idea from Australia 
and South Africa. 

The French Senate, which had refused to pass the draft of the general law 
concerning compulsory industrial agreements, also rejected the bill on collective 
agreements for the sale of agricultural products, which consequently did not 
become law. It was, however, deserving of mention here since it was one 
of the several signs of the tendency towards a corporative organization of agri- 
culture. This tendency was to blossom into the law of December 2nd, 1940, 
which will be discussed below. 
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III. — The Law of December 2nd, 1940, concerning the peasant 

corporation. 

The new French legislation is based essentially on two principles: i) frofti 
the existing forms of collective agricultural actioii it chooses the syndicate, to 
which definite preference is given, since all other agricultural groups are more 
or less completely subordinated to it; 2) the syndicate, however, now assumes 
a corporative character, which means that a) it will be the only one (syndical 
plurality being therefore abolished); b) it will be authorized to issue regulations 
(consequently, its former character as a purely private group .speaking in the 
name of its members only, now disappears). There was however no desire to 
render the corporative agricultuial syndicate compulsory, farmers are invited 
to join. They are not compelled to do so. But whether or not they belong to 
the syndicate, they have to submit to its decisions and are bound by the agree- 
ments it concludes. These new featuies make the new t}q>e of coiporative syn- 
dicate radically different in its nature and its sphere of action from the former 
groupings. 

The corporative syndical organizations may be considered as a three-storeyed 
building. On the ground floor, the local syndicate, over which is the Regional 
Union; at the top the National Council. In order to be prepared for the possibil- 
ity of a reform in France's administiative mgamzation, it has been specified that 
the local syndicate may cover either a single commune or a group of communes. 
The same holds good as regards the legional union which may be extended to a 
whole department or to a group of departments. 

On each storey of the building, the persons entrusted with the direction of 
business are not elected by the members of the syndicate on the same storey, 
but are appointed by the group belonging to the storev above. Thus, the local 
syndicate is under the piesidency of a “ syndic" appointed by the Regional Union. 
The president of the Regional Union is chosen by the Minister of Agriculture. 

Very ingenious arrangements have been made in order to ensure that the 
following organizations will be subject to "the syndical corporative organiz- 
ation : 1) the co-operative associations; 2) the associations specializing in cer- 
tain categories of products (wheat, wine, milk, beets). No one who is not already 
a member of a corporative syndicate may join an agricultural co-operative asso- 
ciation. All the co-operative associations dealing with the same particular pro- 
duct must form a single occupational organization, two-fifths of tlie managing 
board of which must consist of members appointed by the syndicates and not 
by the co-operative associations. Similarly, the specialized associations are 
formed by delegates appointed by the corporative syndical organization. 

The Chambers of Agriculture have been abolished. It has been provided 
that they are to be replaced by " Regional Chambers of Agriculture", whose mem- 
bers will no longer be elected, but will be appointed by the Minister; their function 
will be strictly limited to the study of the technical development of agriculture 
and to the creation of centres, stations apd research laboratories likely to pro- 
mote it. 
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The law of December 2nd, 1940, has only laid down the principles of organiz- 
ation. A special commission recently appointed, which has already commenced 
its labours, will propose all the measures aiming at the elaboration and the putting 
into effect of the new regime. It would be premature to express an opinion con- 
cerning this reform. It will suffice, for the moment, to define its spirit. The 
almost complete disappearance of election, fhe,r61e assigned to the Government 
in appointing the persons directing the unions, the supervision of decisions and 
the right of veto granted to the Minister of Agriculture, all give a clear idea of the 
spirit of the new organization. To use present-day terminology, we will say that 
this represents State corporativism and not association in the sense that it is im- 
posed and not spontaneous In any case, the same features are to be found in the 
law of August 16th, 1940, which cieated the conuth d* organisation for industry 
in France They, too, have to a great extent taken the place formerly occupied 
by the syndicates, federations and confederations. They, too, have been charged 
with the task of regulating and controlling the occupational groups under the 
guidance, supervision and control of the Government, of the Ministers and of 
their commissioners ( x ). 


INTERNATIONAL CHRONICLE OF AGRICULTURE 


DENMARK 

During the entire period following on September, 1039, Denmark's economic life, 
as indeed was the case throughout the rest of Europe, was strongly affected by the 
European war. The country's economic situation demands that remunerative markets 
be found for large quantities of agricultural products and that the raw material necessary 
to industry, which employs as many people as does agriculture, should be obtained 
with the proceeds of the export of agricultural products, these sums also make it possi- 
ble to pirrcha.se fuel and other commodities for direct consumption, especially raw ma- 
terials essential to agriculture — such as fodder, oilcakes, chemical fertilizers — since 
without the.se agricultural output camiot be maintained at the normal level 

Only a very small number of these commodities was lacking to Danish trade during 
the first seven months of the war, considerable stocks had been laid in, and during 
the first few months of the war large quantities of merchandise were still able to reach 
the country in spite of the exchange situation and of the difficulties of transport. After 
April, 1940, when the blockade had seriously reduced international trade, agriculture 
was no longer able to obtain the usual quantities of cereals and fodders, while industry 
saw its supplies of fuel and raw materials considerably diminished. The difficulties 
encountered in maintaining industrial activity under these conditions made it neces- 
sary to institute State and communal subsidies for the creation of work and the reduc- 
tion of unemployment. 


( x ) For a more detailed description, see Gaetan Pinotr: V Agriculture. Le Commerce (forming 
the third volume of Truth f £ Economic Politique by G. Firou and M. Bry£, 1 volume to appear 
shortly. Published by Sirey). 
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The fear of an inflation, similar to that which took place in 1914-18, also drew 
the attention of the authorities to the price problem. During the early mouths of 
the war it was chiefly the rise in prices which took place in the belligerent countries 
and the increase in freight rates which led to a rise in the price level in Denmark; 
since April, 1940, when most of Denmark's foreign trade has been carried on with 
Germany, it has been sought to adjust the international value of the Danish crown 
so as to prevent the German price level from influencing the prices in Denmark and 
leading to a considerable rise in prices due to the low exchange rate of the crown. 
Such an adjustment of the crown has not, however, as yet been achieved. Recently, 
the abundance of cash resulting from the sale of stocks of merchandise and of live- 
stock has again aroused interest in the price problems. The wholesale price index rose 
from in in August, 1939 to 16O in March, 1940 and to 201 in May, 1941. 

As regards agriculture, the difficulties encountered during the early months of the 
war were closely connected with the problem of obtaining high enough prices for tlxe 
commodities shipped to Kngland in order to support home production After April, 
1940, when the greater part of agricultural exports have been exported to Germany, 
agriculture obtained higher prices, chiefly because the price of agricultural products 
was higher in Germany than in Denmark and because the cost of transport was not 
so heavy. The difficulties reappeared later. Denmark was unable to obtain enough 
wheat and fodder and, in part, chemical fertilizers, to maintain her output. It was 
therefore very unfortunate that, as a result of the extremely severe winter, tlic 1940 
harvest was poor, the 1039 harvest had, on the other hand, been good. The economic 
result of the agricultural year 1939-40 was better than that of the previous year, in 
spite of the difficulties encountered the net return expressed as a percentage of total 
capital invested, as calculated b\ the ‘ baiidokonomisk Driftsbureau ", amounted to 
3 9 as compared with 3 5, 3.6 and 1 9 in the three previous years It is estimated 
that agriculture obtained good cash receipts in 1940-41, but it must be recalled that 
a part of the cash receipts was obtained from the sale of cattle rendered necessary by 
the fodder shortage, these cash receipts do not therefore represent a profit on farming, 
but a reduction in the farmers’ capital 

Foreign trade. 

During the first seven months of hostilities, Denmark continued to trade with 
foreign countries as before, so that most of the chief export commodities — butter, bacon, 
eggs and meat — -were still sliipped to Kngland; large quantities were also exported to 
Germany. 

The maximum prices for butter, bacon, eggs, etc. which had been fixed in Kngland 
immediately after the outbreak of war, were so low that the production of these com- 
modities did no longer pay to the Danish farmer, the more so that tlxe value of the 
pound sterling had fallen, while the cost o.f transport had increased. After protracted 
negotiations, some increases in price were successfully obtained in the autumn of 1939; 
the Government was, however, obliged to subsidize agriculture (see next chapter). 

After long negotiations with Kngland during the winter of 1939-40, a new Anglo- 
Danish convention, applicable as from April i, 1940, was concluded. Under the terms 
of this convention, the quantities of Danish products directed towards England were 
to be considerably reduced. The German occupation which took place in April de- 
prived this convention of any practical importance. 

Trading was continued with Germany on a basis of the existing commercial and 
clearing agreement; under the terms of this agreement negotiations take place every 
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quarter determining the details and especially the alterations in quantities and prices. 
The cessation of exports to England created a temporary glut of agricultural commo- 
dities in the country; but these stocks were exported to Germany shortly afterwards. 
Ever since April, 1940, the great majority of Danish exports has constantly been directed 
towards Germany, although some shipments are also made to other countries, chiefly 
Norway, Sweden and Finland. Prices have been steadily rising. Thus the price of 
butter, which was about 250 Danish crowns per 100 kg. in March, 1040, rose to 276 
crowns in April, 335 in July, 380 in September, 450 in October and to 500 crowns 
in January, 1041. A supplementary bonus of 25 crowns is paid on all exports exceed- 
ing a given quantity, so that the average price since January t, 1041, has been 510 
crowns. The price of other agricultural commodities has also increased, but in a much 
smaller proportion. 

The majority of Danish imports came from Germany, especially fuel; iron and 
metals, raw materials for the textile industry, chemical products, fertilizers and quan- 
tities of petrol and oil also came from that country. During the summer and autumn 
commercial and clearing agreements were concluded with some countries. As condi- 
tions had altered, it became necessary, in spite of the conventions in force, for all 
international trade to be carried on on the basis of clearing agreements. The most 
im|>ortant conventions were concluded with Sweden, Norway and Finland, later came 
thase with Italy, Russia, Switzerland and several of the Balkan countries. Under 
the terms of these conventions, exports usually take the form of agricultural commo- 
dities and chiefly of pig meat, eggs, .sugar, powdered and condensed milk, seeds and 
fish, while the list of imports includes commodities required for industry and chemical 
fertilizers for agriculture. 

The total value of agricultural exports amounted to 1.107 million Danish crowns 
in 1940, compared with 1.148 in 1930; the increase waff due in part to high prices and 
in part to the reduction in livestock. Denmark’s total exports amounted to 1,507 
million crowns (1939 1,578 million crowns) and total imports came to 1,374 million 

crowns (1939 = 1,740 million crowns). 

Policy relating to the marketing of agricultural products. 

State subsidies, — As has already been stated, the early months of the w T ar did 
not contribute to the prosperity of agriculture* moreover, the prices of raw r materials 
imported for the needs of agriculture increased in much greater proportion than did 
those of the commodities exj>orted. The reason for this is to be found in the fixing of 
maximum prices in England, in the increase in transport costs and in the payment of 
insurance premiums against w T ar risks. It should be added that the Danish Govern- 
ment, rendered anxious by the steady fall in the value of the pound .sterling, ceased to 
use it as the basis of the value of the Danish crown which was henceforth pegged to 
the dollar; consequently, in the autumn of 1939 Danish exporters only obtained 
20.70 Danish crowns for a sterling, instead of 22.40 crowns. 

This situation made it clear that another way must be found to compensate Danish 
agriculture. The law of November 16, 1939, introduced compensation measures inten- 
ded to abolish the disproportion between the price of agricultural export products and 
agricultural expenses* the Government paid a bonus amounting to 6 per cent, of the * 
export value of bacon, butter, powdered and condensed milk and eggs and a bonus 
of 2 crowns per 100 kg. of fodder imported. This law was repealed at the end of Jan- 
uary, 1940, and substituted with the law of February 1, 1940, which maintained the 
bonus of <3 per cent, on the export value of butter and powdred or condensed milk; the 
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bonus on bacon and eggs was abolished. The law also increased the supplement on 
wheat freight, raising it to 6 crowns and introduced a bonus of 2 crowns per 100 kg. 
of Danish and imported oilcake. The supplement on fodder was paid only on a given 
quantity. This law, which expired on March 31, 1940 was replaced by the one pro- 
mulgated on March 30, 1940, under the terms of which the Government paid a sup- 
plement amounting to three-quarters of the difference between the former rate of the 
pound, i. e. 22.40 Danish crowns and the actual rate, so that the price of butter came 
to 3 crowns per kg. more than the 1939 price, that of bacon to 2 crowns more, 
while that of eggs exceeded the 1939 price by 25 crowns per hundred These mea- 
sures however, turned out to be of little practical value, because, as a result of the 
occupation, trade with Knglund ceased a few days after the promulgation of the law. 
Measures emtxxlied in the law concerning a supplement on freight rates lor a given 
quantity of fodder imported, enacted for the purpose of helping the small farms, were 
also of restricted importance owing to the occupation, as the stocks of foreign wheat 
were reduced to a minimum and new supplies failed to arrive. 

% 

Regulations concerning cciectl supplies. -- The measures affecting agriculture to 
a considerable extent were, in the first place, those whose purpose was to ensure supplies 
of wheat and other foodstuffs for the population; to these should be added the efforts 
made to ensure supplies of raw materials for industry and to establish the equitable 
distribution of wheat available for feeding livestock, .so that the fodder supplies 
might suffice for the country's requirements and leave a considerable margin for 
export. 

Some restrictions on rye and wheat imports were already in force prior to the war; 
they were intended to secure adequate prices for Danish wheat growers. On the out-* 
break of war, when it became necessary, as far as possible, to increase imports, these 
restrictions wctc simultaneously abolished; while exports of home-grown cereals, 
<dther in grain or in flour, were prohibited A decree issued on September 9, 1939, to 
guarantee cereal supplies for the population, prohibited the feeding of breadmaking 
cereals (rye and wheat) to livestock. As it became possible gradually to import con- 
siderable quantities of breadmaking cereals, this prohibition was amended in such a way 
as no longer to effect the small farms; other farms could obtain an exemption in 
res]>ect of specified quantities of cereals * The small farms which had handed over 
their breadmaking cereals could, through the intermediary of the State, obtain 
fodder cereals in exchange. Moreover, a decree dated September 16, 1939, established, 
the following maximum prices for home-grown cereals: rvc 19 crowns, wiieat 38 crowns, 
barley, oats and mixed cereals 17 crowns per 100 kg. At the same time, the control 
over all imports of breadmaking cereals was concentrated in the hands of a single office, 
the " Brodkomskontor ", consisting of representatives of the Government and the corn 
trade. Imports of fodder cereals and fodder were centralized hi a similar w T ay in a 
central office entitled the ** Centralkontor The maximum prices quoted above re- 
mained unaltered throughout the whole of the 1939 season, with the exception of quan- 
tities used for spring sowings which were sold at a higher price. 

Since it became necessary, owing to the blockade, to expect a complete cessation, 
after April, * 940, of imports of cereals and oilcake, which used under normal conditions 
to reach some 15 million quintals, all measures concerning fodder cereals were of neces- 
sity tightened. It was once more absolutely forbidden to use rye and wheat for feeding 
purposes, fanners were compelled to hand over their stocks of these cereals to the mills 
or to the wheat merchants, w r hile free trade in foreign fodder cereals was 'abolished, as 
also, shortly afterwards, that in oilcake, The remaining .stocks of foreign fodder cereals 
were allowed to be used during the following months for horses not employed in agri- 
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culture and were also granted to the small farms while oilcake could he used for milch 
cows, at the rate of 40 kg. per head. 

Every effort was made to make the best possible use of the 1940 harvest. In the 
first place it was essential to ensure the* supply of bread and meal for the people, due 
account being taken of the fact that the winter consumption would be increased owing 
to the shortage or higher price of other commodities. The quantities which con- 
sequently remained available for domestic animals had to be much smaller than usual and 
this explains why the head of livestock had to be greatly reduced (see below). Under 
these circumstances it was therefore extremely unfortunate that, owing to the long 
period of hard frost; the 1940 harvest was poor, especially in respect of breadmaking 
cereals 

The measures concerning the compulsory legal delivery of cereals, etc., were em- 
bodied in the law dated July 25, 19 to, concerning the wheat regulations for the 1940-41 
season Under the terms of the above law, all the rye and wheat harvested in 1940 had 
to be handed over, with the exception of wheat for seed and winnowed wheat unfit for 
human consumption. All rural holdings whose land value exceeds 10,000 crowns had 
to hand over 5 to 8 quintals of breadmaking and fodder cereals for every 1,000 crowns, 
or part of it, of the value of their laud, the deliveries increasing progressively with 
the increase of the value of the land over and above the figure of 10,000 crowns. The 
proportion of fodder cereals to be delivered was made to depend upon that of breadmak- 
ing cereals. The holdings whose total production was below the quantities which 
had to be delivered, were compelled to hand over practically the whole of their output, 
though they were permitted to keep the minimum strictly necessary for their own needs. 
Wheat prices fixed by law were .sensibly higher than in 1939, for rye it was 29 crowns 
and for wheat 28 crowns, while the price of barley, oats and mixed cereals was 25 crowns 
per 100 kg. Most of the wheat delivered is used for supplies of flour and meal; moreover, 
small holdings (with a land value of under 10,000 crowns), have the right to pur- 
chase a given quantity of fodder cereals ('* Ombytningskom "), corresponding to the 
quantity qf breadmaking cereals handed over, while 100,000 tons of wheat (“ Tildelings- 
kom”) were made available for the smallholdings (whose value varies between 500 
and 5000 crowns), practically all of whose output of animal products dejxmds on pur- 
chased wheat; lastly very small quantities of wheat were set aside for the raising of 
pigs and poultry in the breeding centres, experimental stations, etc. Industrial 
consumption of wheat had to be covered by quantities of barley and oats (“ Frihandels- 
*kom ”) which the farmers, after making their deliveries, might eventually sell to 
authorized merchants at 28 crowns per 100 kg.; but very little of this ‘ ‘ Frihandelskom 1 ' 
was offered on the open market. In order to encourage deliveries, the maximum price 
for lots of barley and oats of exceptionally good quality and well winnowed, absolutely 
suitable for human consumption and sowings, was raised in November from 28 to 
30 crowns per 100 kg. 

The plan for the distribution of the harvest under the wheat regulations was carried 
out on the whole most satisfactorily, even though it was obviously difficult to adjust 
the head of cattle to the small quantities of fodder; it was also necessary to take meas- 
ures in connection with the distribution of fodder cereals in the .spring of 1941 (see 
below). Owing to the small quantities of wheat offered on the open market, the 
small amounts of wheat in the Government stocks had to be made available for in- 
dustry. 

The wheat regulations for the 1941-42 season were prepared in final form during 
the winter, since it was important that the farmers should know how the wheat would 
be distributed before beginning spring sowings. These wheat regulations for 1941 
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are embodied in the law of April 16, 1941, and are, generally speaking, based on the 
same principles as the regulations for the previous year. The amount of wheat requisi- 
tioned, however, is 140,000 tons in excess of last year’s figure; this is chiefly because 
the bread ration has been increased and because tha cereals intended for the various 
industrial uses (breweries, coffee substitute factories, etc.), are now included in the 
distribution; under the former regulations these cereals had to be purchased on tl\e 
open market. Deliveries amount to 500 kg. for every 1000 crowns of the value of 
a holding valued at between 8,000 and 12,000 crowns and to 1,050 kg. per 1,000 crowns 
of the value of a holding assessed at over 100,000 crowns. The total quantity requisi- 
tioned comes to 870,000 tons of cereals; 410,000 tons for breadmakiug and milling; 
100,000 tons for transformation into meal; about 55,000 tons for other industrial uses 
and the remainder for the small holdings, breeding centres, etc., stables, pig breed- 
ing and independent poultry rearing. After making delivery, each grower has the right 
to sell the remainder of his cereal fodders to other farmers on the open market at a 
suitable price. Under the new r system for 1041, farms are more readily granted the 
right to, in determining the quantity of cereals to be delivered, exclude from the total 
area under cultivation forests, moors and dimes; the rate of delivery, moreover, is re- 
duced when, owing to special circumstances, such as the vicinity of the farm to a town, 
for instance, the land value is particularly high. The maximum prices fixed for deli- 
veries are the same as those for the previous year, except in the case of cereals for 
industrial purposes and for the feeding of horses not engaged in agricultural work, 
the supplement of 10 crowns added to the price of cereals is granted to all farms. 

In order to ensure the highest standards of cultivation, certain measures have 
been taken to guarantee an adequate supply of seed for every rural holding. In 1940 
and 1041 the price of seed graiii was permitted to rise higher than that of other cereals 
in order to bring a sufficient supply to the market. The purchase of cereals for seed 
w T as also facilitated in another way. every alternate year the farmers were granted, 
free of interest, loans for the purchase of seed, lastly, in the vSpring of 1941, the Gov- 
ernment was in a position to draw u]x>u its own stocks in order to supply seed grain 
to fanners on credit, repayable when the crop had been liarvested. 

Maximum prices were also fixed for bran, etc. 

Sugar beet. — As regards the output of sugar beet, the system in force for several 
years in connection with sugar was maintained until the spring of 1940 (law of April 
12, 1940); the price of sugar beet, however, was raised from 220 crowns to 289 crowns 
per 100 kg.; the area sown to sugar beet was increased by 10 per cent, during the 
spring of 194 t; the price of sugar beet was again raised (law of March 16, 1941, concern- 
ing sugar regulations) and fixed at 410 crowns, while the area under sugar beet was 
again increased by to per cent. If this last -mentioned measure had not been adopted, 
the crop would have been poorer than in the previous year because fanners had used 
le$s fertilizer. A satisfactory yield of sugar beet was obtained in 1939 and 1940, the 
output of sugar being between- 2 25 million and 230 million kgs. 

Animal production . — Animal production did not change much during the early 
months of the war, although supplies of oilcake were low and prices were not high 
enough; on the other hand, as has already been stated, the return on animal produc- 
tion was unsatisfactory and in order to increase it, recourse had to be made to Gov- 
ernment subsidies. 

Although England suspended the bacon quota immediately after the declaration 
of war, the regulations restricting pig breeding which had been in force for several 
years were maintained throughout 1939 and- in 1940, because there was no advantage 
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in altering them; when, however, during the negotiations with England at the beginn- 
ing of 1940, it was realized that exports would have to be still further curtailed, an 
attempt was made to reduce the number of pigs by slaughtering animals weighing bet- 
ween 40 And 50 kgs., etc. The existing butter regulations were also maintained until 
the end of 1940; the price of home-produced butter increased, however, from 2.60 to 
3.00 crowns per kg. after January 1, 1940; the price of butter for export rose from 
2.35 to 2 40 crowns. 

The situation of production changed when the blockade came into force. 
While the yield improved, the extremely small quantities of fodder imported gave 
rise to difficulties resulting in a decline in output. As was to be expected, the con- 
sumption of cereals was between 8 million and 9 million quintals less than before the 
war, while that of oilcake declined by between 7 million and 8 million quintals. The 
importance of oilcake in the output of milk is well-known. The report of a commis- 
sion of experts apj Jointed by the Central Chamber of Agriculture was used as the 
basis for the reduction of livestock during the autumn of 1940, this reduction being 
rendered necessary by circumstances. It is stated in this report that the part of the 
livestock whicli cannot be easily replaced must be preserved as much as possible, 
especially the herds of milch cows, while the numbers of pigs and hens, as well as the 
breeding of marcs and steers, must be reduced. In short, the numbers of pigs and 
hens were to be reduced by 30 per cent., herds of homed animals by between 15 and 
20 per cent , 1. e , between 6 and 7 per cent of milch cows and about 25 per cent 
of young cattle 

The following are a few details concerning the various products. In spite of the 
slight reduction made in the herds of milch cow the butter output had already declined 
during the autumn and winter of 1940 as the result of reduced feed ration, and espec- 
ially owing to the shortage of oilcake. This fall in the butter output became more 
marked in the spring of 1941 because, owing to the persistent cold weathei and the 
bad condition of pastures, the cows were sent out grazing very late. The summary 
given below will show the extent of this decline in output. Mention has been made 
above of the increase in the price of butter for export, the rise in prices w'as of greater 
importance in the case of butter than in that of other commodities, because the price 
of butter was already the lowest and also because butter was the product which Ger- 
many needed most. In July, when the export price was higher than that fixed for 
home produced butter under the butter regulations, the latter was abolished and the 
export price became operative on the home market as well. The home market, 
moreover, absorbed much larger quantities of butter than under normal conditions, 
because the small stocks of margarine were gradually distributed among the poorer 
classes after April. Since the export price continued to rise and the Government 
considered that the people's vsupply of butter must be guaranteed at a reasonable 
price, it was decided in the autumn of 1940 that the price of butter within the country 
must not be increased; the surplus obtained from the subsequent increases in the export 
pricevS was to be distributed among producers in the form of a supplement; this sup- 
plement amounted in November and December to 16 0 re per kg. of butter or to 0.7 
0re per kg. of milk, and later to 45 and 56 Ore per kg, of butter or to 2 and 2 % Ore 
respectively per fcg. of milk. In order to maintain a sufficiently large supply of butter 
for export in spite of the reduction in output, home consumption was rationed as from 
December, 50 gr. being allowed per person daily. 

The herds of ptgs were slightly reduced duiing the summer of 1940, but many 
farmers were strongly reluctant to reduce this most lucrative branch of agriculture, 
so that the reduction took place more slowly than was desired. Several measures 
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were adopted during the autumn of 1940, to stimulate slaughter, including changes in 
the duration and validity of pig cards, which entitled the breeder to obtain higher 
prices, and changes in the duties payable by the breeders for the pigs slaughtered in 
general and for those below a specified weight in particular. During the latter month 
of 1940 so many animals were slaughtered that the numbers of pigs did not exceed 
the limits fixed, 1. e half the former number. Since it became easy to sell the young 
pigs, it ^as useless to maintain the regulations Which were repealed on December 31, 
1940. In order to guarantee a fair distribution between the home and the foreign 
markets, slaughtering was concentrated, with some exeiptions, in the authorized ex- 
port slaughterhouses. The export price of pig meat also increased slightly during the 
summer and autumn of 1940, but this increase was very much less marked than that 
of butter. The price of pig meat on the home market, together with the price of but- 
ter, was fixed in the autumn at the level then current, 1. e , at 2 40 crowns per kg. 
In April, 1941, maximum prices w r ere fixed for pig meat on the home market; the 
decline in prices to the advantage ol the consumer was obtained by adjusting prices 
between retailers and wholesalers, while the price paid to the farmers remained the 
same 

It was not found necessary to adopt so many measures in order to secure a re- 
ducton in the numbers of poultry , since the export yields were very low. Even be- 
fore January 1, 1041, the poultry trade seemed to have been 'reduced to the desired 
proportions, because, ever since the begiiming of the new year, the output of eggs has 
only been one-third of the normal 

Lastly, in the case of horned cattle , an attempt w’as made in the autumn to divert 
the trade in produce-yielding animals and those for slaughter to Germany as quickly 
as possible prices increased several times during August and September; it w-as plan- 
ned to reduce prices in October and Ncrvembei. But exports did not reach satisfaetdry 
figures and prices again increased in No\ ember. Even so the numbers still appeared 
to be too high, in order to encourage exjiort, an exjiort bonus was paid during the pe- 
riod May 18-June 28, 194 1, amounting to 1 6 Ore per kg. live weight during the first 
three weeks and 8 Ore in the next three w r eeks 


Output of agricultural products of animal origin. 
Monthly quantity indices. 
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In autumn an attempt was made to reduce the price of meat on the home market 
by abolishing the slaughter tax; maximum prices for beef and veal were also fixed in 
April on the basis of the price of pig meat. 

The reduction in the output of agricultural products of animal origin resulting 
from the difficulties encountered in feeding livestock may be observed in the table on 
page 273. 

Policy concerning agricultural output. 

In order to obtain the highest possible yield of home-produced fodders, the Treas- 
ury granted assistance to farmers for the (rectum of silo s, thus 5 million crowns were 
made available in the spring of 1040 in the form of non-in tercst-bearing loans (law of 
April 26, 1040); this law was amended by the law of October 31, 1940, which replaced 
these loans with credits Continuing the application of existing law's, the Government 
also appropriated 10 million ci owns in the form of loans or credits for maintaining the 
measures connected with hygienic stabling Apart from these laws, all the measures 
taken in the autumn of 1040 for increasing the employment of labour contemplated 
various amendments to the legislation concerning land improvement, these amendments 
were intended to make it possible to execute land improvement works and the build- 
ing of dams to a much greater extent than previously (law T of November r4, 1940 in 
amendmeut of the law on land improvement dated February 26, 1937, and law of Nov- 
ember 14, r<)4o, concerning the building of (lams) 

Agricultural insurance. 

During this difficult period when it became necessary to create a form of war 
insurance in some branches, agriculture was also assisted by a special form of insurance 
against w T ar risks. The law of May 30, 1940, introduced insurance for movable farm 
property, including technical implements on farms and privately-owned movable pro- 
perty. This law instituted a mutual insurance syndicate whose task was to arrange 
for the compulsory insurance of the properties concerned, if they were already insured 
against fire. The law dealt especially with the movable property required for con- 
tinuing the operation of the farm; it guarantees the immediate payment of compens- 
ation in case of loss. In other cases the payment of compensation (and the collection 
of bonuses) will only take place after the war. Farm buildings are insured against war 
risks on similar principles by an insurance syndicate for farm buildings created under 
the terms of the law of December 22, 193 q. Lastly, the « Rigsdag » is at present draft- 
ing a law providing war insurance for farm lauds. Under the terms of this law, every 
owner of a farm is compelled to take out an insurance of this kind and including, besides 
the land belonging to the farm, works connected with the damming of water, crops, 
bridges, dams, etc. 

Rural social policy. 

# 

Among the measures adopted in the autumn of 1940, for the purpose of lessening 
rural unemployment, mention should be made, besides the laws mentioned above, of 
three laws whose purpose was to improve conditions in rural dwellings; these laws 
were those of October 31, 1940, and January 31, 1941 concerning repairs to rural pre- 
mises and of October 31, 1940, concerning the erection of dwellings for farm workers . 
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The first of these laws authorizes farmers.to obtain credits (up to 25 per cent, of their 
outlay and not exceeding a total of 5,000 crowns) and loans (maximum 15,000 crowns) 
not exceeding in all 70 per cent, of the cost of repairs, reconstruction, and cons- 
truction of private dwellings or farm buildings. The total sum made available to the 
farmers amounts to 25 ""million crowns, most of which has already been used. The 
third law is the continuation of the two previous laws; it opens a credit of 8 million 
crowns in the form of loans part of which bear no interest and amounting to 9/10 
of the outlay involved in the construction of workers’ dwellings. 

Agricultural labour. 

During the month of March, 1040, agriculture was threatened with a serious 
labour dispute, involving between 20,000 and 25,000 workers emplojod in agri- 
culture and forestry, etc., whose contracts expired on April 1st The public arbitrator 
had taken over the matter at the time of the German occupation After a two 
mouths’ adjournment, the dispute was settled in the beginning of June before a trade 
council on the basis of the law dated May 30, 1040. The arbitral award granted an 
allowance for the high cost of living almost similar to that enjoyed by industrial work- 
ers with a labour contract employed in towns (for instance, dairy workers and butch- 
ers, boilermen and butchers’ trade and office employees), rural workers did not as a 
rule receive an allowance for the high cost of living. In October, 1040, when prices 
had again increased, and when it became necessary to give the less well-paid town work- 
ers a bonus, a convention was concluded betw een employers and workers in agriculture 
and forestry providing for a bonus to dairy and farm workers This bonus usually 
amounts to between 3 and <> crowns weekly The labour contracts of between 40,000 
and 50,000 farm workers, etc., came to an end in the spring of 1041. Since the par- 
ties concerned were unable to come to an agreement on wage questions, these problems 
were settled by an arbitration commission appointed in September, 1040 (law of 
Sept ember 1 \ , 1040). This commission took the place of the former arbitration 
council for the adjustment of labour contracts until November 1, 1941. The wage 
question affecting agricultural workers was settled as follows the high cost of living 
allowance for male day labourers on farms w r as increased by 90 Ore per day. the 
wages of other workers (dairymen, farm servants, forestry labourers, etc.), being 
increased in an almost equal proportion Various measures were adopted to pro- 
vide assistance for the urban industries which suffered severely from unemployment 
and for agriculture where there was often a labour shortage. Mention may be made 
of the emergency law of May 30, 1940, which contained measures for speeding up the 
resumption of work and the engagement of workers. Under the terms of this law, 
labour employment commissions were established in every town mid rural commune 
for the purpose of putting the unemployed in touch with employers requiring labour. 
In order to prevent young workers from refusing employment on the land, the law 
grants unemployment allowances or other allocations to those who are not responsible 
for the support of a family, for a period of two months only, unless, the employment 
commission supplies them with a certificate testifying that there is no work available 
in the district. Special peat digging was organized during the summer of 1940 and 
attracted a large number of field workers and the employment commissions were au- 
thorized, in case of necessity, to divert workers specialized in peat digging to do farm- 
work and to replace them with workers unskilled in field work. The law of May 30, 
1940, was abrogated on March 31, 1941. As it was absolutely essential that suffic- 
ient labour for the extraction of peat and for farm work should be available during 
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the summer of 1941, the law of April 8, 1941, concerning the guarantee of adequate 
labour for agriculture (which replaced the previous law), had to issue stricter and 
more detailed regulations in order to ensure a fair distribution of unemployed labour* 
The law provided that unmarried workers under 25 years of age belonging to the 
rural communes could not be engaged in non-agricultural work, unless it could be 
proved that no labour was required for agriculture; it compelled the employment 
commissions to adopt measures to ensure that an adequate number of unmarried 
workers under 25 years of age and skilled in farm work should be available for the 
farms, stressing the tact that the farms were in need of this labour. The law also gives 
the employment offices and commissions full power to employ the labour required 
for the most urgent work. 

(Concluded June 28, 1941). 


R. Skapk 
( openhagen. 
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Vink G. J. De grondslogen van het Indonesische Rand bouwbedryf , Dissertation , 
delivered at the Agricultural College of Wagen ingen, published by H. Veenman & Zonon , 
Wageningeti , 1 940 . 

[In the volume under review C. J. Vink endeavours to discuss a number of funda- 
mental aspects, and draws a clear line between a peasant farm and a business under- 
taking. In the Netherland Indies the latter is as a rule capitalistically organized, 
whereas the former includes also the most primitive peasant undertakings constituting 
the major part of agricultural units in the Tropics. 

It is not always possible to draw a clear line between the tarm economics concerned 
with the study of management, organization and systems of cultivation, and the general 
economics of agriculture. The study of farm economics presents also another diffic- 
ulty: in order to understand the real value of its different parts one must possess 
a thorough command of the subject as a whole, while the subject as a whole cannot 
be understood if its constituent elements arc not known. This difficulty is particularly 
great when dealing with farming in the Tropics. It must be added that in the Tropics 
the individual is bound by a number of habits to the tribe, village or family, which 
renders the study of the various problems of farm management particularly difficult. 

Of the three factors which, not only in the Tropics, are essential for farming, 
nature plays by far the most important in the case of farms of primitive type. Wont 
is but of slight importance; it is often reduced to pulling the new offshoots of the sago 
palm tree and transplanting them in another place. 

A) NaTitrk. — The most important elements belonging to nature as factor of 
production are soil, water, temperature, light and air. 

In the Tropics the duration of\soil utilization plays an essential part. When cleared 
•land has been under cultivation not too long, it can again recover its primary fertility 
by means of afforestation. For this reason, the soil under the Tropics can be in prin- 
ciple cultivated in two different ways. (1) after a short period of cultivation it can again 
be put under fallow; (2) by means of a great outlay of labour and capital it can 
even be cultivated permanently (sawaha, terrasses). 

The nature of the soil (heavy or light) is an essential consideration in deciding 
upon its utilization. The physical condition of the soil also exerts a direct influence 
on its cultivation. 

One of the outstanding differences between the large capitalistic farms tending 
to obtain n high return from capital, and the peasant native farms lies in the fact 
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that under tropical conditions the soil renders both possible The capital is being 
invested only fit those soils which are especially adapted for a definite marketable 
produce. The native, on the contrary, is limited in his choice being bound by his 
birth to certain districts. 

The soil is the essential factor. Capital and labour find in it a necessary com- 
plement, and when they combine, land itself, from the economic point of view, be- 
comes a form of capital (land capital). 

Water may be a gift of nature or a result of artificial irrigation. In the latter 
case it belongs to the soil improvement capital. 

In regions with abundant rainfall the choice of cultivated plants is limited, espe- 
cially where the soil is naturally poor. Only bush plants are adapted there The oriental 
coast of Sumatra and the peninsula of Malacca used to be scarcely populated before 
the European settlement. Even to-day their wealth is derived from the cultivation 
of tree plants such as the oil palm tree, rubber and tobacco under systems of rotation 
lasting for many years' all plants which can adapt themselves to the conditions of 
rainfall On the contrary, regions rich in lime, which are subject to long periods of 
drought, possess a surprising density of population. Even when these two factors 
— heavy rainfall or the scarcety of lime — do not alone determine the density of the 
population, they are nevertheless very important. 

The conditions of rainfall exercise a determining influence also on animal husbandry 
in the Tropics 

The temperature ill tropical regions* depends oti the altitude The influence of 
temperature on the growth of plants is, however, to a large extent neutralized by 
.selection The coffee used to be cultivated on the high plateaux; now selected varieties 
are successfully grown in low valleys" as well. 

Light exerts harmful effects by desintegrating the humus of tropical soils; it has, 
however, benefical effects on the vegetation during the periods when the days are 
short. 

A more detailed study should demonstrate how well peasant farming in the Tropics 
adapts itself to natural conditions Habits, which could be judged as primitive, are 
often essentially rational and are imposed by cogent reasons 

Ft) IjABot T R. After nature, the labour factor comes next in importance in 
agriculture For those living in the Tropics it is even more important than capital 
For the European, labour is synonymous with great exertion; the Javanese, on the 
contrary, uses the same word for feast and for working day. This owes probably 
its origin to the fact that work must, or often used to, coincide with days of religious 
ceremonies. 

The majority of tropical farms are family farms. Even clan or village farms 
markedly bear the character of a family undertaking. * When dealing with labour, a 
distinction must be made between peasant farms and commercialized farms working 
for profit. The budget of a capitalist undertaking is about as follows. 


Gross return 100 

Farm operating expenses \ 10 

Wages . . . . ' fio 

Net return 30 


The peasant farm will give a net return of go -that is a net return three times 
as high as that of an intensive capital investment. Thus the family farm can still be 
a paying proposition when a capitalistic farm works at a loss. 

The family farms also have periods of labour pressure. In peasant settlements 
work is ensured by mutual assistance, which may be occasional, but may also be based 
upon stronger bonds of reciprocity. The labourers engaged for fixed periods are often 
treated as members of the family. Some lal>ourers are living on the landowner's land 
on condition of the execution of some definite work. More often the wages of the native 
worker in tropical agriculture partly consist in contributions in kind. Mutual assistance 
is strictly based on reciprocity. There often exists another form of remuneration: for 
example, women who lend their services at planting time may claim to be employed at 
harvesting time, thus obtaining their share of the crop. 

Tropfcal Agriculture is often marked by highly developed division of labour sanc- 
tioned as a rule by tradition* Women carry on generally the work of planting, whilst 
men are responsible for animal husbandry and for hoeing. 
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The reply to quite a number of questions on agricultural economy depends on a 
careful investigation inter labour. For agriculture in the East Indies Suchan thip enquiry 
has been attempted and the author gives a number of data which, however, only con- 
tain very general figures and do not throw the proper light on the problem. It is 
also very difficult for Europeans, who from many points of view have remained aloof 
from the peasant, to carry out such a study. The conclusion is nevertheless interesting; 
it demonstrates that intensive cultivation of sawah rice in Jawa has often been carried 
so far as to exceed the optimum. 

C) Capitai, — Following Bohin-Bawerck in his definition of capital, the author 
elucidates certain notions and considers the soil as an economic good from the moment 
when its available area is limited, and when measures for its preservation have to be 
enforced. It then becomes a form of agricultural capital. 

The land-capttal is a fixed capital compared with the circulating capital. Its amount 
is determined by certain conditions such as the geographic situation, the density of 
the population and the natural factors (natural wealth) On account of the variety 
of native social customs in the Tropics, the conditions of land ownership vary much. 
There are also various ways and possibilities of getting into jxxssession of landed pro- 
perty. Land reclamation, loan, taking on lease and mortgage are the most frequent. 
In like manner the ways of working the land vary according to individual dispositions 
and to customs existing in different regions. 

The other parts of farm capital can be divided as follows 1 (a) Lund reclamation ta - 
pital, which is mainly constituted by water collecting and irrigation works, (b) Build- 
ing capital , which does not play an important part in the Tropics, contractions being 
very primitive, (e) Livestock In East India, this latter comprises mainly buffaloes 
and native cattle breeds and crossbreds of the zebu Horses and other draught animals 
are not generally used Amongst the other animals, the hen alone still holds as a rule 
a place worth mentioning, (d) Dead stock . In the tropica! regions the dead stock 
plays seldom an important part from the financial point of view. As a rule, working 
implements are home made. Now and tjien, however, more expensive implements, 
such as steel ploughs, have been introduced. Mention, sould be made of some other 
forms of capital comprising planting material, field cultures, stocks, permanent plant- 
ations, all elements similar to those found in other 7x>nes. 

Viewed as a whole, this \olume gives an excellent idea of the various aspects of 
tropical agriculture in the Netherland Indies- as well as the various methods practiced; 
it represents a useful piece of work on rural economy specially concerned with tropical 
agriculture]. 


C. A. Gehxsen 
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English* Economic weekly. University of Nanking. College of agriculture and 
forestry. Department of agricultural economics]. 
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111.], 110. 1 (1935) -, mens. 

Infortuni e malattie professional!. Roma, Istituto nazionale fascista per l'assieu- 
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THE INFLUENCE OF CHANGES IN AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION 
AND MARKETING UPON FARM LABOR IN THE UNITED STATES (*) 

by I)r. Murray R. Bknlpict 


CONT) NTs I Ilistoric.il background ot farm labor in the United States prior to 1920 — 
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I. -- Historical background of farm labor in the United States 

prior to 1920. 

Vor adequate under standing of the farm labor situation in the United States 
it is neeessai> to review' briefly certain phases ot the histon of American agricul- 
ture. Institutional factors which grew out of conditions pievailing in earlier 
periods still exert an impoitant influence on the position of faim labor. Most 
important among these are * one, the dominant influence of the frontier until 
near the close of the Nineteenth Century, two. the institution of Negro slavery, 
which persisted until the close of the wai between the states in 18(15, and, three, 
the extensive use of racially distinct gioupsof farm wagewoikers on a casual basis, 
especially in the Pacific Coast states. The labor relations of these earlier periods 
have given rise to attitudes, types of farm organization, and various institutional 
arrangements which are important elements in the present-day problem despite 
the fact that the conditions from which they arose have changed materially. 

During the first half of the Nineteenth Century United States agriculture 
was still in large measure on a self-sufficing, noncommercial basis except for the 
areas producing cotton and tobacco. Hired labor status on farms, except where 
slave labor was used, was generally regarded as a temporary condition to be fol- 
lowed by entrepreneurial status. Unoccupied lands were available over large 


( l ) Acknowledgment is made for the assistance given by Dr. Beatrice MeCown Mirbo\ icli in as- 
sembling materials for this paiier and aiding in the prepaiation of the copy. 


Ec, xo Ingl, 
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areas and at small cost. As transportation facilities were created and horse- 
drawn machinery became available, the agriculture changed rapidly to more 
commercial types but continued to use relatively little wage labor except in cer- 
tain areas of highly specialized farming. Since unoccupied farm lands were 
still plentiful, pioneer attitudes continued dominant, and there was no permanent 
wage-hand class except among certain foreign groups in the Pacific Coast states. 
These were in the main orientals. Later, particularly after 1920, considerable 
numbers of Mexicans were employed both in the fruit and vegetable industries 
of California and in the sugar-beet growing areas farther east. 

Prior to 1920 theie was little tendency for agricultural employees to organize. 
On the family farms woikers were usually employed singly or in very small num- 
bers. Their viewpoint was more that of an employer than of a wage laborer since 
they expected eventually to become entrepreneurs. Most of them were either sons 
of neighboring farm operators or newly arrived immigrants from the European 
countries. I11 the former slave states, that is, chiefly in the southeastern quarter 
of the country, local attitudes and conditions were decidedly unfavorable to the 
organization of farm workers, whether white or black. The relationship bet- 
ween the races was such that organization of the colored workers would not have 
been permitted, and there was no tendency for white aud colored woikers to join 
forces. Little leadership was available in either group. On the West Coast the 
oriental and Mexican groups were in a weak bargaining position. The majority 
of them were noncitizens and belonged to sharply segregated racial groups Fur- 
thermore, they were in most cases receiving markedly higher wages than had been 
available to them in the places from which they came and hence were not actively 
dissatisfied with their lot. In the Great Plains wheat area large numbers of 
casual workers were employed for short periods during harvest, but they were 
too scattered and too casually in touch with each other to make organization 
practical even had there been a significant desire for it. There were occasional 
sporadic undertakings by the radical organization known as the Industrial Work- 
ers of the World, but no continuing organization resulted. 

By 1900 the agricultural frontier had virtually ceased to exist, and good new 
lands were no longer available for homesteading. From this time until 1914 
conditions were such that there was relatively little unrest on the part either 
of farmers or wageworkers ( l ). The prices of farm products were rising, land 


( T ) In a recent article on this subject Schwartz makes the following comment: “ Unions of farm 
laborcts in this country fust at ti acted notice m tin* years 1909-18 when the IWW achieved some strength 
among migiatory wheat harvesters aud fruit workers. The ‘ Wobblics * had been preceded in their 
efforts by local groups in California, usually organized on a racial basis, by the sheep shearers in the 
Mountain States, and by the AFL which made some weak organizational efforts along the West Coast 
in 1909 and for some years afterwards, but without much success. With the practical destruction of 
the IWW duiing the first World War, farm labor unionism was almost nonexistent during the 1920’s, 
but became a force of some importance in the 1930’s. Harry Schwartz: '* Organizational Problems of 
Agricultural Labour Unions Journal of Farm Economics , American Farm Economic Association, May 
1941, pp. 456-457. 
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values were on the increase, and industrial outlets for surplus workers from the 
farms were rather generally available ( r ). Very large numbers of the urban work- 
ers of this period had come from the farms and from foreign countries, both 
groups to substantially higher money wages than they had been accustomed to 
receiving. Employer-employee friction, especially in the rural areas, was not 
characteristic of the period, except for local situations such as those in the hop 
and fruit growing areas of the Pacific Coast states. 

The war period (1917-10) was marked by a comparative scarcity of farm wa- 
geworkers, due in large part to the induction of great numbers of farm boys into 
the army. Wage rates reached relatively high levels, and farm operators were 
much disturbed by the scarcity of competent workers. There was, however, no 
important disturbance in labor relations and very little progress toward perma- 
nent organization either of employees or employers. The introduction of power 
machinery was given some stimulus, but this did not come to large importance 
until later. The process of mechanization is still going on, apparently at an 
accelerated rate 


II. — Agricultural labor in the post-war period. 

The decade of the twenties was in the main one of gieat industiial activity 
except for the brief depression of 1921-22. During that decade there was a 
significant amount of technological unemployment, mainly urban, but on the 
whole unemployment did not present a major problem in either urban or 
rural ateas. 

By the early 1930 s, however, conditions had changed markedly. Several 
factors had combined to bring about the most severe and prolonged depression 
in the nation's history. This reacted with special severity upon wage labor in 
agiiculture. Great numbers of young workers who would normally have found 
work opportunities in the cities were, perforce, retained in the rural areas 
because of the lack of jobs in the cities. During these years also, unprecedented 
drouth conditions forced thousands of farm families off lands in the semi-arid 
Great Plains region. At the same time the rapid introduction of power machin- 
ery was displacing many tenants and other small farmers, particularly in the 
southern Great Plains area. These factors operating jointly and all in the same 
direction created a vast reservoir of farm people without adequate work oppor- 
tunities. In an effort to better their condition, thousands of them trekked 
westward seeking casual employment and new farming opportunities in the 
Pacific Coast states. 

The deplorable conditions resulting from this migration were widely publi- 
cized, and the problems of the casual worker in agriculture came much more 


( x ) See Frederick Straus and Louis H. Bk.cn: “ Cross Farm Income and Indices of Farm 
Production and Prices in the United States, 1860-1937”. U.S* Dept . Agr. Tech . ftul. 703, December 
p. 140. 
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into public consideration than ever before. Special agencies were set up to 
ameliorate the most desperate conditions, and two different congressional com- 
mittees investigated the conditions of agricultural workers ( l ). Considerable 
research together with some minor legislative action has been initiated. While 
the progress toward a solution of the problem has been modest indeed, it is 
safe to say that the nation is evincing vastly more concern with respect to 
the farm labor group than at any time since the struggle over Negro slavery. 

It would not be proper to leave the implication that all was well with 
farm wageworkers prior to 1930. Conditions of work, rates of compensation, 
and social status were in many cases veiv bad, and a few serious clashes bet- 
ween laborers and their employers occurred. In general, however, the supply 
of farm workers was not so greatly in excess of numbers needed that willing 
workers could not get jobs or find a wiiy to exist. Prior to 1933 the contrast 
between the legislative aids for farm w a gj workers and those foi industrial 
workers was not so marked as in recent years. Comparatively little social 
legislation relating to either group had been passed. It is tun* that urban 
workers were more fully organized and that they had succeeded in securing foi 
themselves a good many advantages in the way of shorter hours, higher rates 
of pay, and improved working conditions. Most of these weie not provided 
through legislation. 

With the provision in the past decade of unemployment insurance, old-age 
pensions, and similar progressive measures for industrial workers, the inequalities 
between agricultural and urban wage labor became much more pronounced, 
since agricultural labor was specifically excluded from the benefits afforded by 
these measures. This exclusion resulted in part from the opposition of the faun 
employer groups, in part from the recognized difficulties of administering social 
legislation for farm employees, and in part from the traditional attitudes of 
nonemploying farm operators, who were in general somewhat unfriendly to govern- 
mental interference in matters of this kind. 

III. — Types of agricultural labor. 

Before undertaking to analyse recent changes in the agriculture of the 
United States and their effects upon farm labor, it is necessary to sketch 
briefly certain major categories of labor and of farm conditions. Farm workers 
throughout the nation cannot be treated as a unit since conditions of work 


( x ) Among these were the Resettlement Administration, later reorganized and renamed the Farm 
Security Administration, and the various federal, slate, and local relief agencies. Extensive investig- 
ations were carried on in 19 jy and 1940 by a subcommittee of the Committee on Education and Labor, 
United States Senate, Seventy-sixth Congress, third session (commonly known as the La Folletle Civil 
Liberties Committee) and in 19 to and iyj.i by the Select Committee to Investigate the Interstate Mi- 
gration of Destitute Citizens, House of Representatives, Seventy-sixth Congress, third session (the To- 
lan Committee). 
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and types of worker vary widely. At least four fairly distinct groups or types 
of farm labor are readily distinguishable. These are: 

(1) The traditional hired man. This is usually a white worker, often 
a son of a neighboring farmer or a recently arrived European immigrant. 
He is employed on the moderate-sized, commercial farm and works and lives 
in close contact with the farmer and his family. Such workers are likely to 
number no more than one or two per faun, and seldom will there be more 
than four or five on any one farm. Payment usually includes food, housing, 
and laundry, and the worker is likely to live in the farmer’s home. Wages are 
generally paid by the month, and work is apt to be continuous through most 
or all of the yeai. 

Many of these workers will eventually become farm operators through inher- 
itance, marriage, or by moving up to tenant status This type of farm wage- 
worker is common on the huger farms of the coin belt (Middle-Western States), 
in the dairy region (North Central States and New England), and in much of 
the Great Plains aiea (West Central States). Wage rates for these workers 
are customarily low when compared with city wages, but serious want and 
privation are unusual except when numbers aie so great that steady employ- 
ment cannot be obtained. There has never been much tendency for farm 
workers of this class to organize into unions and serious or general employer- 
cmplovie friction is rare 

(a) A second majoi type of bum woiker is the so-called cropper, a 
type confined almost entinh to the specialized cotton states of the South and 
South-East. These workers are classed as farm operators in the United States 
Census They woik small tracts of land contributing only the labor. The 
land, power, equipim ut, seed, and supervision are usually provided by the 
landowner Payment is made as a share ot the value of the crop. P^umugs 
are very low, and the cioppci is customarily in debt to the landownci for 
food and clothing supplied. Often such supplies art providtd through stores 
operated by the landowner 

The ciopper is essentially a wagewotkei paid in kind Thus his income 
vaiies both with the yield and price of the product, which is usually cotton. 
The cropper system is in large measure an institutional survival from the 
adjustments which followed the freeing of the slaves Howcvei, considerable 
numbers of so-called “poor whites” have fallen into this status and operate 
in the same way and for about the same returns as the colored woiker s. The 
census of 1935 reported 716,256 croppei -operated “ farms ” About half of these 
“operators” were colored, and about half were white. They, together with 
their families, constituted a population of 3,120,000 persons. 

It is evident that the impact of changing methods in agriculture and of 
prices for farm products is different for these workers than for wagevcorkers such 
as those described under number (1) above. likewise they present specially 
difficult problems from the standpoint of social legislation. They are among 
the poorest paid groups with the lowest living standards in the United States. 

(3) The migratory casual worker . These workers constitute a third class 
which is markedly different from either of those described above. Their major 
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concentration is in the fruit, vegetable, and sugar-beet growing areas of the Pa- 
cific Coast, the southeastern states, the Atlantic seaboard, and the Mountain 
States ( l ). They have little in the way of settled tenure relations to any specific 
farm. Instead, they move from area to area, working for short periods in each 
place as the crops develop. The work is highly seasonal and is more often than 
not compensated on a piece-work basis. This type of labor has been common 
in California since the latter part of the Nineteenth Century, though the composi- 
tion of the labor force lias varied considerably from period to period. Much of 
the eaily labor supply consisted of Chinese workers brought in originally for the 
building of transcontinental railroads. With completion of these lilies many of 
the workers became available lor the developing agricultural industry and were 
employed in it. They v\ ere mostly single men and soon disappeated either through 
aging and death or by return to China. 

Other groups which assumed importance, especially on the Pacific Coast, 
were Japanese, Filipino, and other oriental workers, and a consideuible mimbei 
of unattached migratory ivliitc workers. The 1 dative importance of these groups 
varied from period to peiiod, and usually they worked as separate gioups mingling 
comparatively little with each other. Although Mexican immigiation to the 
United States had been heavv since 1910, the great influx took place in the decade 
1920-1930 when Mexican workeis came to constitute an important part of the 
casual labour force in California. 

During the 1930‘s a markedly different situation arose, particularly in the 
Pacific Coast states, Arizona, and Idaho. Industrial outlets for new increments 
of white workers from the high birth-rate areas, particularly Oklahoma, Arkansas, 
and Texas, have been very limited. Mechanization of farm operations has pro- 
ceeded rapidly in this same area, and drouth conditions throughout the Great 
Plains area have been of unprecedented severity. As a result great numbers of 
destitute families have moved west, mainly by automobile, and have flooded the 
agricultural areas, especially California, Arizona, Washington, and Oregon, \\ith 
unassimilated, underemployed hordes of workers. Thus, for the first time, large 
numbers of white workers travelling in family groups have appeared as migra- 
tory casual workers. Since numbers available were markedly in excess of labor 
needs on the farms, much hardship and many social problems have resulted. 

Offsetting this movement in some measure, there has been a significant 
movement of Mexican workers back to Mexico. The return movement of Mexic- 
ans to Mexico occurred mainly during 1930-1933 and has sloved down consider- 
ably since then. The significant fact is that north-bound migration of Mexicans 
into the United States almost ceased after 1930. The principal motivation here, 


(M While such migratory casual workers arc by far the largest group in these areas, the larger farms 
also employ considerable nunibeis of skilled and semiskilled workers on a more permanent basis. These 
include milkers, tiactor and truck drivers, mechanic's, blacksmiths, etc. Such workers usually receive 
relatively high wages and are piovided with housing facilities and working conditions markedly su- 
perior to those of the casual migiant workers 
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aside from increased competition for jobs in the United States, has been the pro- 
gram of land reform in Mexico which has led Mexican workers to anticipate 
greater opportunities in their home country. 

Somewhat similar migratory groups consisting of various nationalities and 
races have developed on the Atlantic seaboard, in Texas, and in the sugar-beet 
areas of the Mountain States. Here, however, the change in conditions and com- 
position of the group has been less dramatic than that of the westward movement 
from the Southern Plains area. 

(4) The part-time farmer. There has been a growing tendency over the 
past two or three decades for families to establish themselves on small plots of 
land, usually in the vicinity of fairly large cities. These small farms provide a 
permanent residence, portions of the family food supply, and, in mav cases, some 
products for sale. Usually they do not provide continuous work foi the head of 
the family, and he secures a main or supplementary income through work in 
urban industry or by part-time work on larger and more commercialized farms. 


Many variations, combinations, and modifications of the above-mentioned 
categories are found in various parts of the United States. The major groups 
aio, howevei, embiaced roughly within these classifications. 


IV. — Factors affecting agricultural labor. 

It is evident that agricult in al changes in a eountn so large and diveise as 
the United States would vaiy from region to region, and that any given change 
would affect diffetent types of farm laboi in different ways. Attention will now 
be given therefore to both geneial and regional changes in the nation's agricul- 
ture ( l ). 

Changes in agricultural production. 

Total production of farm products in the United States has shown a steady 
upward trend from xc)io to 1931, moving from an index of about 90 in 1910 to 
around ijo in 1931 (1910-14 ~ 100). Comparatively little deviation from this 
trend oceured in the 1914-18 period. Total production was somewhat below 
trend from 1914 through 1919, mainly, however, as a result of low yields rather 
than from a decrease in inputs. Certain forces were set in motion during this 
period, however, which had profound effects in the post-war period. Important 


(9 Much of the factual material in this section is taken from the excellent aitielc by John 
T). Black and Nora Boddy, “ The Agricultural Situation, March, 1940”, in the Rerun* of Economic 
Statistics for May, 1940. 
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among these were the shift to mechanically-powered and larger-capacity farm 
machinery and a very important change in the export situation for farm products. 
The first of these not only facilitated the further expansion of total production 
but resulted in a considerable shift of acreage away from crops used for the feeding 
of horses and mules. This change had an important effect upon labor require- 
ments in agriculture as will be shown later. 

The abrupt change in the export situation affected labor and farm oper- 
ators in a somewhat different way. Exports had, of course, been at a very high 
level from 1911 to 1920 except for a sharp decline in 1917. There was a read- 
justment downward for the period 1921 to 1926 and, beginning in 1926, a rapid 
decline which did not run its course until 1934. during the war period agiicult- 
ural exports reached a high of 145 in 1918 (1910-14 ~ 100). They were in the 
neighborhood of 120 from 1921 to 1926 and then fell off to 54 in 1934. Since 
then there has been a small recovery up to 79 in 1937 (')• This level, however# 
failed to be sustained thereafter. The most important effects of the fall in agri- 
cultural exports were in terms of income to farm operators and, indirectly, of 
reduced wage rates in agriculture. Economic depression in agriculture has a 
tendency also to affect the amount of labour employed although the more 
important effect is upon rates of pay. 

After 1931 production fell off sharply and did not again reach the level 
of the 1910 to 1930 trend line until 1937. Thi.s decline which carried the 
index of production from around 130 down to about 1 15 was a result of several 
factors. Probably the most important of these was the prolonged and unprece- 
dentedly severe drouth of that period. This affected very severely the major 
wheat and corn areas. Cotton, general fanning, and truck crop areas were less 
affected. The severe and long-continued general depression of this decade also 
exerted a depressing effect upon agricultural production though its influence 
can scarcely be measured because of important counter-effects. Displaced urban 
workers tended in some measure to return to the land, and in some areas the 
very pressure of low prices had some tendency to speed mechanization and the 
operation of larger acreages in the effort to meet fixed charges. A third factor 
of considerable importance was the production control program initiated by the 
government in 1933 ('). During all of the period from 1910 to 1940 the trend of 
production per capita of total United States population was downward, thus 
indicating a lessening dependence, proportionally at least, upon export markets. 
The significance of this offsetting factor is declining because of the slowing rate 
of population growth for the nation as a whole. 


( x ) Agricultural Statistics, 1939, p. 431. United States Department of Agriculture. 

(9 The various factors affecting agricultural production in the United States during the 1930*8, 
particularly the effects of the agricultural adjustment programs, are discussed in considerable detail in 
« Three Years of the Agricultural Adjustment Administration », by E. G. NotJRSE, J. S. Davis, and 
J. D. Black. The Brookings Institution, Washington, 1937. The details of this careful analysis are 
too lengthy for summarization here. 
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Changes in gross farm income and farm wage rates. 

Gross incomes to farmers over this period have shown great variation, and 
this in turn has affected markedly the returns to farm wageworkers. The infla- 
tion and compelling war-time demands of 1917 to 1920 brought farm incomes to 
an all-time high in 1919 ($16,364,000,000). This was accompanied by a similar 
rise in farm wage rates which showed a lag of about one year both on the upswing 
and the downswing. Gross farm incomes found a new level through the twenties 
at about 165 per cent, of pre-war but with the severe depression beginning in 
3929 dropped well below pre-war and since then have shown fairly rapid recovery 
to about 140 per cent of pre-war ( 1 ) Farm wage rates have followed much the 
same course but with this difference. From 1920 to 1932 the index of farm wage 
rates was slightly above that for gross farm income, but in 1932 it dropped below 
and has remained below it since that time. This is probably due to the tendency 
for displaced or unassi inflated workers to drift into agriculture as an escape when 
urban work opportunities are unavailable This tendency has resulted in an 
oversupply of workers in an unorganized labor market and, as a consequence, 
extreme competition for jobs. 


Mechanization. 

Aside from the great depression and the farm income changes just described, 
laige-scale mechanization of agricultural operations has probably been the most 
important factor affecting the agricultural labor situation in the United States 
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Taken from Frederick Strauss: « The Composition of Gross Farm Income since the Civil War ». 
National Bureau of Economic Research , BuL 78. Neui York , April 28, 1940, p. 14. 
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The changes in man-hours used per unit of output for six of the major crops 
give possibly the clearest indication of the changes that have occurred in this res- 
pect. These changes are not entirely due to mechanization of operations. Some 
are a result of biological improvements such as higher yielding strains, disease and 
pest control, and improved techniques of production which are nonmechanical 
in nature. By far the greatest factor in the recent period, however, has been 
the introduction of mechanical devices mainly associated with the internal com- 
bustion engine. Estimates made by the staff of the National Research Project 
show the following changes in man-hours required per unit of output ( x ). 




Percentage 


J 909^3 

tqj2 36 decrease 

Corn (maize) 

. r oy man-hours per bushel 

0 90 man-hours per bushel 

17 



■ro 3t 30 


Potatoes .... 

0 79 man-hours per bushel 

0 64 man-hours per bushel 




*9 33 j6 


Cotton . . . . 

. 27T man-hours per bale 

21 S man-hours per bale 

20 


jgn-ij 



Sugar beets . . 

it 2 man hours per ton 

S 7 man-hours per ton 

22 


1909 13 

1934-3* 


Oats 

042 mati-houis per bushel 

0 27 man-hours per bushel 

3<> 


19' 9 1 1 

1934 36 


Wheat 

0 89 man-hours per bushel 

041 maii-houts per bushel 

54 


It is evident that these figures do not reflect a net effect upon the entire 
demand for labor as related to agriculture since they represent in part a shift 
of labor input from the farm to urban industries manufacturing farm equipment. 
They do reflect, however, the effects upon the labor situation on the farms. 

Putting the matter in another way, Mr. Witt Bowden of the United States 
Bureau of Labor Statistics presents the table shown below ( J ). These figures 
reflect not only changes in techniques but also variations in production resulting 
from weather and other factors. In some cases acreage reductions under the 
crop control programs have undoubtedly reduced somewhat the effectiveness 
of farm labor. On the smaller farms, particularly those operated w r ith family 
labor, the labor force could not be reduced proportionately with reductions in 
acreages of the crops under the programs. 


( x ) U. S. Works Progress Administration, National Research Project. Reports No. A-i (sugar 
beets), A-4 (potatoes), A* 5 (corn), A-7 (cot ion), and A-10 (wheat and oats). 

( 2 ) Witt Bowden: « Productivity of Farm Labor ». Monthly Labor Review , U. S. Dept, of Labor, 
Washington, August 1939, table I. p. 32. 
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Estimated Changes in Agricultural Production , Employment and Output 
per Farm Worker , 1909 to 1938. 

(Average 1924-29 = 100.0) 
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It will be noted that the index of numbers for farm workers (both hired 
woikers and family workeis) shows a decline from 107.5 in 1909 (1924-29 -- 100) 
to 94 6 in 1938. In numbers of workers, full-time basis, this would mean a reduc- 
tion of some 1,500,000 over the past thirty years. 

The significance of the change's in labor requirements per unit of output 
shown above (p. 290) differs markedly with different crops, and hence in its region- 
al effects. For high labor-using etops, such as cotton or sugar beets, the effect 
is much more pronounced than foi extensive crops like wheat. For cotton it 
is estimated that labor use has declined from 3,343 million man-hours per year 
in the period 1907-11 to 2,489 million man-hours pet year in the period 1933-36 ( x ). 
These latter changes have been more recent than some of the others and have 
reacted with special severity upon certain areas, particularly those cotton areas 
which are especially suited to the use of large-scale machinery. The adjustment 
to machinery in the major wheat areas occurred earlier and caused less disturb- 
ance For one thing, wheat is a relatively extensive crop, and the casual labor 
employed on it did not depend exclusively upon employment in this activity. 
At one time casual workers employed in the wheat harvest were estimated at 
from 100,000 to 200,000. The wheat harvest began in early June in Texas and, 
with slight interruptions, moved northward to North Dakota, where it was com - 


( x ) See U. S. Works Progress Administration, National Research Project. Report No. A-7 (cotton), 
by William C. Holley and Lloyd E. Arnold. Washington, 1938, p. 103. 
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pleted by the end of August. Some of the harvest hands followed the harvests 
north, but the more typical movement was east and west from the centers of 
labor concentration. The men working in the winter wheat harvest tended to 
confine themselves to the winter wheat belt, while another large group worked 
mainly in the spring wheat belt ('). This activity, so far as casual labor was con- 
cerned, virtually disappeared during the twenties and early thirties as a result 
of the general introduction of the combined harvester-thresher. In the same 
area and farther east, the mechanical corn-picker (maize) reduced materially the 
demand for casual labor in the late fall months. This change, however, was 
not so general or so striking as the one in wheat ('). 

Proportional changes in type of agricultural commodities produced. 

Another type of adjustment has important implications with respect to 
farm labor though these are difficult to trace and can only be indicated in broad 
outline here. The proportions of the various types of farm production to each 
other have been chinging significantly over the past seventy years, and in many 
cases the trend ■> seem to be so consistent that they may be expected to continue 
into the future (*). The percentage of gross farm income arising fiom egg.-, and 
poultry shows a fairly consistent increase from 187c; to 1937, having risen daring 
this period from less than 2 per cent to more than 8 per cent. Dairy products 
likewise show a persistent though slower increase from 10 per cent to about i(> 
per cent, in the 1930's. Fruits have gained consistently in importance over this 
period. The same can be said for tobacco though the marked upwaid trend here 
dates from about 1915. 

On the other hand, cotton, meat animals, wheat, and other staples show 
either small or rather marked declines in relative importance over the whole 
seventy-year period. Of these cotton has remained most nearly constant, and 
wheat has shown the largest decline in importance moving down from more than 
12 per cent, of gross farm income in the 1870's to less than 6 per cent, in 
the 1930's. 

It will be noted that the most significant increases in importance are in 
labor-intensive products while the largest decreases are in labor-extensive pro- 
ducts. Of the labor-intensive products, poultry and eggs, and dairy products 
use chiefly family labor and are produced on relatively small farms. Fruits and 


(9 See D. D. Lescohier: ((Harvest Lab >r Problems m the Wheat Belt ». U. S . Dept. Agr. Bui. 
No. 1020, April 12, 192 2, and « Sources of Supply and Conditions ot Employment of Harvest Ldbor 
in the Wheat Belt ». U. S. Dept. Agr. Bui. No. 1211, May 23, 1924. 

( 2 ) A summary of these changes which, in the opinion of this writer, minimizes unduly the signif- 
icance of the modifications in cotton production is presented by A. P. B rod ell and Robert C. Tf.tro 
in an article entitled ((Modern Farm Practice and Mechanical Power®, in I he Agricultural Situation. 
U. S. Dept, of Agr., May T941, pp. 19-22. 

(9 The data on which the statements immediately following are based are drawn from the study 
by Frederick Strauss, op. at. 
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vegetables, both of which have been expanding, use large amounts of wage 
labor. Wheat, which is declining in importance, is no longer a large user of 
casual wage labor. 

Marketing methods. 

Numerous modifications have occurred in the methods of marketing farm pro- 
ducts in recent years. Many of these arc of considerable interest to students 
of marketing but do not have great significance from the standpoint of labor ( l ). 
So far as agricultural wageworkers are concerned, the more important developments 
appear to be the so-called “ Orderly Marketing Program”, the “ Food Stamp 
Plan”, and the struggle over the inclusion or exclusion from social-security cover- 
age of workers employed in packing houses and other first-handling agencies. 
The prorate and marketing agreement programs tend either to regulate the timing 
of shipments or the amounts shipped, or both. In so far as they regulate only 
timing of shipment, they have some tendency to regularize employment. Where 
curtailment of total shipments is made to avoid overstocking the markets, amounts 
of work needed are somewhat reduced. 

The “ Food-Stamp Plan” provides additional purchasing power to certain 
low-income groups and is designed both to remove surpluses of farm products 
and to better the living standards of families eligible to receive these benefits. 
Eligible recipients, on purchase of orange stamps sold by the government, are 
given an equal face valile in blue stamps which can be used in the purchase of 
certain types of food or clothing materials which have been certified as being in 
excess of normal supplies. This aid is extended primarily to recipients of relief 
and is predominantly urban. In so far as agricultural workers are eligible to 
receive stamps and do so, the plan improves their incomes. It has no important 
impact on farm labor otherwise. 

At the pre.se tit time the acts establishing old-age insurance, unemployment 
insurance, and similar benefits do not apply to agricultural and domestic em- 
ployees. This has given rise to sharp controversy over the definition of agri- 
cultural employment, litigation has centered particularly around the status 
of employees in fruit and vegetable packing establishments operated by farmer- 
owned cooperative marketing associations. If it is decided that these employees 
are covered under the social security legislation and if farm workers should long 
remain excluded, it is possible that some of these activities will eventually be 
shifted back toward the farm and into a less industrialized basis. The advant- 
ages of this to the farm operator would, of course, depend on the specific legis- 
lation and the administrative rulings under it; also upon the prospect or lack 
of prospect that farm workers will later be included under the act. (*) 


(*) See, for example, « Significant Current Trends in Marketing », a symposium by F. 1C. Clark, 
H. E. Erdman, h. R. Tosdal, T. N. Beckman, P. H. Nystrom, K. T. Grether, L. D. II. Weld, and 
P. T. Cherington, in The Journal of Marketing , American Marketing Association, January 1941, 
pp. 313-227. 
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Other important kinds of change have been occurring, some of them signif- 
icant over most parts of the nation, others chiefly confined to particular regions. 
In the main, those of the latter type will be discussed in connection with the 
regions to which they apply. 

Changes in farm tenure. 

One of the broad general changes which has been occurring for more than 
half a century is a slow but steady increase in the percentage of farms operated 
by tenants. In the census of 1880, which was the first to show tenure of farm 
operatois, 25.6 per cent of the nation’s 4,008,907 farms weie listed as being 
tenant operated. For succeeding enumerations the percentage of farms so held 
increased as follows.* 
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There is some indication that this trend may have run its couise and that 
we may expect a stabilization of percentage of tenancy at something neat pre- 
sent levels or even some reduction. The complex of factors relating to these 
tenure chang cannot be discussed here for want of space In the main, the 
shift has resulted from rising land values, the disappearance of a pioneer economy 
where lands weie readily available to landless farmers, the impact of depression 
with attendant loss of owner status by many farmers who were too heavily 
indebted to withstand the shock, and the pressure for larger operating units grow- 
ing out of the increased mechanization of farms. 

Tenancy is most prevalent in the lich farm lands of the corn belt (Middle 
West) and in the cotton-producing areas of the South. The growth of corn-belt 
tenancy has been largely a result of laige capital requirements for ownership 
of farms. In the South much of the tenancy is of a different type and is assoc- 
iated with the institution of cropper-farming. In many regions outside these 
areas large numbers of farms have passed into the hands of creditor agencies 
as a result of foreclosure. Operation of these units as tenant farms owned by 
the creditor agencies may be a temporary phenomenon since most creditor 
agencies do not wish to continue to hold farm real estate. 

In 1937 the federal government passed an act known as the Bankhead- 
Jones Farm Tenancy Act under which appropriations were made to aid tenants 
and landless farmers to become owners. Loans are provided at 3 per cent. 
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interest for forty-year periods and for high percentages of the value of the 
property. Appropriations made for carrying out the provisions of this act 
have been to date $125,000,000. Purchases of farms under the act have num- 
bered approximately 20,000. The extensive provision of farm mortgage credit 
through the federal land banks, established in 1916, was intended as a measure 
for checking the growth of tenancy. It has had little influence in that direc- 
tion except for its important contribution in preventing, during the middle 
thirties, great numbers of farm foreclosures that would otherwise have occurred. 
Tenancy, while important as an agricultural problem, is not closely related to 
the farm labor situation in the United States. The tenant-purchase program 
relates mainly to farm operators rather than to employees and operates mainly 
to change the tenure position of men who are already in entrepreneurial status. 
The scale of application of the act thus far is probably not great enough to offset 
the trend toward more tenant operation. 

The traditional attitude in the United States has been to regard owner- 
operation of farms as the ideal to be striven for. As a result little attention 
has been given to the possibility of improving tenure through the Regulation 
of tenancy itself. Consequently tenancy legislation in the United States is at 
a very rudimentary level compared uitli that of such a country as England, 
where tenancy has been more generally accepted as a permanent form of land 
tenure and where important legislation governing tenancy has been passed. 
During the past few years the United States government has undertaken a few 
small-scale experimental developments designed to try out the possibilities of 
establishing landless farm families as tenants on g rvernment-owned cooper- 
ative farms. This undertaking is still in the experimental stage. 

Farm indebtedness. 

Significant changes have occurred in the debt situation of the farmers of 
the United States during the period since lqio when data on farm indebtedness 
first became available through the United States census. These changes have 
affected hired farm labor only indirectly but, in view of their important rela- 
tion to the general situation in agriculture, brief mention of them is made 
here. Farm mortgage debt in the United States in 1910 amounted to some 
$3,207,863,000. As a result of the high prices of farm products in 1917, 191$, 
and 1919, large-scale speculation in farm lands developed, especially in 1919 
and early 1920. Laud transfers were numerous and at very large increases in 
price, especially in the most fertile areas of the Middle West. This speculative 
movement came to an abrupt halt with the drastic declines in prices of 
products which occurred in late 1920. Farmers were left, however, with a 
wastly increased mortgage debt which was further augmented by deficit financ- 
ing during the early twenties. Total farm mortgage debt reached a high of 
$10,785,621,000 in 1923 ( l ). Thus despite substantial recovery in the middle (*) 


(*) Data from Agricultural Finance Review , U. S. Dept, of Agr., Washington, November 1030, p. 14. 
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and late twenties, the industry was in a peculiarly vulnerable position when 
the further and more serious depression of the early thirties came on. Many 
thousands of farms carried short-term mortgages (usually three to five years), 
at relatively high rates of interest. As these fell due, life insurance companies 
and other private investors were in many cases unwilling to renew them. Far- 
mer borrowers found themselves in a desperate situation, and wholesale fore- 
closures appeared in prospect. At this stage the federal government stepped 
in by reorganizing the federal farm credit agencies and providing additional 
support for them. Some $2,500,000,000 of farm mortagage debt was transferred 
to the federal agencies at lower interest rates and on better terms. This action 
eased the acute situation then existing though many of the more weakly-financed 
farm owners were forced into liquidation despite a comparatively liberal lending 
policy on the part of the federal agencies. During the decade of the thirties 
farm mortgage debt has declined markedly through foreclosure, through adjust- 
ments made by creditors, and through repayments by farmers. Total mortgage 
debt was estimated at $7,070,896,000 in 1939. vShort-term obligations had 
likewise declined from a peak of $3,869,891,000 in 1920 to $763,885,000 in 
1936. By 1938 loans of this type had again increased to $1,255,185,000 ( I ). 
Throughout the past decade farmers have been under severe financial pressure, 
and this has been accompanied by equally severe pressure on farm wage rates. 

Changes in consumption habits. 

There have also been significant changes in the consumption habits of the 
American .public during the past thirty years. These may be summarized briefly 
as a decline in the per-capita con mmption of wheat and other cereals, potatoes, 
apples, be* f and veal, and tea. There has been considerable increase in the 
per-capita consumption of vegetables, citrus fruits, *ugar, poultry and eggs, 
fluid lpilk, other dairy products (especially ice cream), and of edible fats and oils 
other than lard and butter. Per-capita consumption of chocolate and coffee 
has likewise been increased ('). These changes represent in the main a shift 
away from the labor-extensive crops and toward the labor-intensive crops. 
Many of the labor-intensive crops mentioned are particularly heavy users of 
migrant casual wage laborers. The trend indicated seems likely to continue 
into the future. 

Changes in .government policy. 

The Roosevelt administration which came to power in 1933 initiated large 
changes in government policy with respect to agriculture. Summarizing all too 
briefly, these included a substitution of positive planning for laissez-faire, curtail- 
ment of production of export crops, heavy subsidies to agriculture, and a marked 


( x ) Data from Agncultutal Finance Review , U. S. Dept, of Agr., Washington, May 1939, p. 34. 
(*) See “ Consumption of Agricultural Products in the United States Studied Inside R. A, £., 
U. S. Dept. Agr., Washington, April 1941, p. 5. 
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emphasis on conservation of the soils. In the main, these programs were not 
specifically oriented to agricultural wageworkers. Their effects upon the farm 
laborer were incidental and are generally considered to have been adverse, 
though conclusive informal i >n is difficult to arrive at To th.* extent that acrea- 
ges of important crops have actually been curtailed, employment opportunities 
in agriculture have been reduced, since fallow or soil-conserving crops substituted 
are low users of labor. Other federal programs have in part offset the influence 
just mentioned. Among these are large-scale make-work projects many of which 
have used actual or potential farm workers. O11 the strictly agricultural side, 
the most important decreases in work opportunity resulting from the federal 
agricultural programs have almost certainly been on the cotton farms of the 
South. Ham concludes: 

“ It has thus been impossible to measure with the data at hand the precise 
effects of the agricultural programs upon farm labor in the Cotton Belt, as 
elsewhere. However, the nature of their impact is deal . I11 the South, me- 

chanization is likely to continue Present prospects in the domestic and export 
market for cotton hold little promise of any immediate return to a forty million 
acie cotton crop Reduction of the number of tenants and wage hands, under 
these circumstances, seems inevitable ” ( l ). 

National defense program. 

The most recent change in conditions is that resulting from the program 
of defense* prcpaiation This and the army have been absorbing labor at a 
very rapid rate during the past year. It seems likely that by the late months 
of 1041 these activities will have absorbed labor to the extent that serious over- 
supplies of farm workers will have been eliminated and that there will be mo- 
derate shortage in some areas. Hourly wage rates offered have already advanced 
sharply in the Pacific Coast states. The defense activities, however, draw 
mainly skilled workers or young workers suitable for training. Much of the 
labor which has been recently in excess in the agricultural areas is not well 
suited to defense activities and will probably remain in agricultural work but 
wdth better earnings than in the past. When defense activities slack off. se- 
riously excessive supplies of farm laboi may again be expected. 

V. — Special problems in agricultural labor. 

At least two of the regional situations call for special consideration in or- 
der to make the over-all figure intelligible. These are the cotton cropper pro- 
blem, which is confined almost wholly to the Sotith Central and Southeastern 
states, and the migrant casual worker problem which is concentrated largely 
on the Pacific Coast and in the Southwestern states. 


(*) William T. Ham: “ The Impact of Industrial, Labor, and Agricultural Control Policies Upon 
Farm Labor ”. Rural Sociology Journal of Rural Sociological Society of America, March 1040, pp. 57-58. 
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The southern share-cropper. 

Cotton and tobacco production developed earliest and most extensively 
in the southeastern quarter of what is now the United States. Negro slavery 
which was then permissible in all parts of the young nation, was found much 
better suited to the extensive hand work required in growing cotton and to- 
bacco than to the more diversified and self-sufficient types of agriculture which 
prevailed in the northern states. Slavery, and hence Negro population, came 
to be confined largely to the cotton and tobacco areas. Along with the use of 
slave labour and the growing of commercial crops, a pattern of land-holding 
developed which was markedly different from that in the northern states ( l ). 
This is known as the plantation system, and its influence upon the agriculture 
of that region is still evident At the close of the war between the states the 
area was impoverished and capital very scarce. Much of the land was still 
held in large units. Nominal owneis lacked funds. The former slaves had 
no experience as independent opeiators and were accustomed to working under 
close supervision. A system developed in which woikers w^ere assigned small 
tracts of land which they planted to cotton under the direct supervision of the 
landowner or his representative. Tools, seed, mule power, and similar items 
w^ere usually provided by the landowner. These croppers supplied only the man- 
ual labor and received in return a share of the crop Many of the landless whites 
fell into this same category and came to operate small plots on virtually the same 
basis as the former slaves. 

This system of operation has continued with little modification up to re- 
cent times and still prevails over wide areas. During the past tw r o decades, 
however, and especially since iqjo, important changes have occurred. The use 
of tractors and the operation of larger units have become prevalent, especially 
in the delta lands of the Mississippi and farther west. Cotton-picking, the oper- 
ation requiring largest amounts of labor, has continued to be a hand operation. 
The labor demand has become more seasonal, and there has been considerable 
tendency to shift from a share-payment to a piece-work wage basis. Many 
former croppers have been crowded off the land and have become unstabilized 
wageworkers with only short- period casual work available to them. Their 
condition is generally considered to have deteriorated since their money incomes 
are very low and some of the perquisites formerly available to them, such 
as cabins, firewood, and some minor items of living, are less generally supplied 
by the landowners than in former time. 

Other influences have also been at work. Under the government's crop- 
control and farm relief programs heavy subsidies have been paid to farm oper- 
ators. Since croppers are regarded legally as tenants, the federal agencies have 
sought to force the sharing of such subsidies with the croppers. This has created 


( x ) Sec, for example, fuller discussion by Rupert B. Vance in: Human Factors in Cotton Culture. 
University of North Carolina Press, Chapel Hill, 1929. 
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considerable incentive for landowners to operate their lands with wage labor 
instead of using the cropper system. In the sugar-cane areas the rapid mechan- 
ization of the industry has also operated to shift farming in the direction of 
large operating units using wage labor and to decrease the number of workers 
employed. 

The western migrant casual worker. 

In the western part of the cotton region, notably Texas Oklahoma, and 
Arkansas, these displacements have caused large numbers of white croppers to 
trek westward seeking employment in the fruit, vegetable, and cotton area of 
the West, especially those in California and Arizona This movement assumed 
very large proportions in the 1930V Available workeisinthe.se aieas greatly 
exceeded numbers needed, and deplorable social and economic conditions resulted. 

Other factots stimulating this huge westward migration were the drouth 
conditions which prevailed over much of the Great Plains area, forcing farmers 
off their land because of inability to grow crops, and the high birth-rates pre- 
vailing in the areas of origin. Thousands of young workers were coming to 
maturity but weie unable to find woik opportunities in their native areas or in 
the economically depressed industrial sections of the country. Tlie> likewise 
tended to join in the westward movement. 

Large-scale farming. 

In the Pacific Coast states; particulaily in California, where the pioblcm 
of heavy in-migration appeared in its most aggravated form, agricultural oper- 
ations have likewise been undergoing considerable change. Under the Spanish 
and Mexican regimes prior to 1S50, this area consisted in the main of huge land 
grants operated on the most extensive basis conceivable. Cattle ranching w r as 
almost the sole occupation, and some of the holdings were enormous. Aftei 1850, 
as a result of rapid settlement by people from farther east, these holdings were 
rapidly broken up, and California now has thousands of veiy small irrigated farms. 
The remnants of many of the large holdings still exist, howevci, and in many 
cases these have been brought under irrigation and converted to very intensive 
highly industrialized types of farming. Some of them employ hundieds of wa- 
geworkers, especially in peak seasons. 

Other very considerable combinations of land into large units for operation 
have occurred through large-scale rental of individual units. This condition 
prevails especially in certain of the vegetable and cotton growing areas In 
the production of vegetables, especially head lettuce, asparagus, and similar 
crops, grower-shipper operators renting and owning large acreages are common. 
This pattern of operation is partly an adjustment to marketing problems. The 
principal markets for these products are thousand of miles distant. The small 
operator cannot sell effectively except through a large and highly-developed 
cooperative organization While such cooperatives have developed extensively 
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in the fruit and poultry industries, they have been negligible in the vegetable 
industry Hence the large shipper has had far better outlets for his product 
than has his small-scale competitor. These large shippers buy from smaller 
growers, but more and more they have tended to acquire control of land, largely 
through lease, and to produce their own supplies by means of hired labor. This 
system affords some advantages not only from vertical integration of marketing 
and growing activities but also from improved standardization of product and 
similar factors The social effects as regards the condition of labor have often 
been very bad. 

The other principal areas of large-scale leasing and operation are in cotton 
production, especially in the San Joaquin Valley of California and in Arizona. 
Here the advantages do not arise principally from superior market outlets but 
rather from features of the production technique. Irrigation in the principal 
cotton-growing areas of California is largely by means of very deep wells. These 
involve large investment and are ill-suited to small-scale development except 
through a much more developed system of cooperation than now exists The 
advantages of very laige mechanical units are also very pronounced and large- 
scale mechanized operation has perhaps reached the most extreme form that is 
to be found anywhere in the w r orld. 

These large-scale units whether resulting from an earlier pattern of land 
ownership, from advantages of large-scale integrated marketing, or from ad- 
vantages in mechanization and financing, have created many difficult and serious 
problems in labor relations and social conditions Wotkers have no continuous 
tenure in relation to an} r given farm. Their work is highly seasonal, and involves 
not only a great amount of idle time, but much moving about in search of work 
and from job to job. In the more recently developed sections, as in cotton, hous- 
ing facilities are very inadequate, and even in the older producing areas housing 
problems are difficult of solution because of the very short periods of residence 
on any one farm or even in any one community. These features, together with 
excessive numbers of workers, low returns to farmers, low r wages, and limited 
work opportunities, have created many difficult and perplexing problems which 
are now receiving much study and thought on the part of the various governmental 
and private agencies. 


VI. — Summary. 

With this general picture of changing United States conditions as a back- 
ground, the effects upon farm labor can be sketched in broad outlines In brief 
they appear to be about as follows : 

(i) Numbers employed. Total numbers of persons employed in United 
States agriculture have declined from 12,209,000 in 1909 to 10,997,000 in 1936, 
or from an index of 107 (1924-29 = 100) to 97. In this same period family work- 
ers employed have declined from 9,341,000 to 8,502,000, the index change being 
from in to 101. Hired workers declined from 2,868,000 to 2,494,000, an index 
change from 97 to 85. Numbers of hired workers were at relatively high levels 
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between 1914 and 1918 and again between 1925 and 1930. Numbers of family 
workers were at their highest levels in the period 1909 to 1915 ( l ). 

(2) Agricultural woikers tended to be available in adequate to somewhat 
excessive numbers up to 1930. From 1930 on there has been a large excess of 
workers seeking employment in agriculture, especially in the Pacific Coast states, 
in the South, and along the East Coast This situation has come about through 
displacements resulting from increased mechanization of farms, serious drouths 
in the Great Plains area, rapid accumulations of young workers not previously 
employed, and widespread depression and underemployment in industrial areas. 
These conditions have given rise to large migratoiy movements, particulary 
from the South Central and Plains states into the Pacific Coast states and Ari- 
zona The areas of origin, particularly Oklahoma, Texas, and Arkansas, had 
been for many years under severe population pressure, but such pressures had 
not been sufficient to oveicome the immobility of these populations The se\ erity 
oi conditions in these aieas during the past decade touched off a mass migration 
which appaionth was a potentiality even before the period in which it actually 
occurred ( ). 

(]) Excessive numbeis ot workers in proportion to labor needs have re- 
sulted in sharp competition for jobs, low rates of pay , and serious underemploy- 
ment through failuie to get jobs and through excessive spreading of limited 
amounts of employment. As a lesult such familits have found it necessary to 
continue to migrate in search of employnnent, have been able to woik only a few r 
months per yeat, and have suffered much hardship. 

(4) The greatly^ increased volume of employment resulting from defense 
activities and military expansion has in considerable measure absorbed the 
excess labor force temporarilv. A recurrence of serious underemployment may T 
be expected when demobilization and slacking off of defense activity 7 occur. 

(5) The United States government and various reseaicli agencies aie 
giving far more attention to farm laboi problems than in the past, and relatively 
aggressive programs of amelioration seem in prospect As yet such programs 
are largely in the discussion and exploratory stage. (*) 


(*) Data from U. S. Works Progress Administration, National Rt search Pioject Rcpoit No. A-8 
(Trends in Employment in Agriculture, 1409-1936), by Eldon Shaw and John A. Hopkins. Washington, 
November 1938, p. ti 

( a ) The net loss to the rural population of these three states through imgiation m 1920-1930 was 
786,000 persons. See U. S. Works Progress Administration, National Rcscaich Monograph XIX {Rural 
Migration in the United States), by C. E. Lively and Conrad Taeubhr. 'Washington, 1939, p. 139. 
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INTERNATIONAL CHRONICLE OF AGRICULTURE 

GERMANY 


Introduction. 

Since the autumn of 1939 the economic life of Germany has been entirely con- 
ditioned by the war. All agricultural activities have been placed at the service of 
wartime food requirements. The rapidity with which the measures called for by 
these needs have been carried out lias only been made possible by the fact that the 
Reich Minister for Food and Agriculture, and Leader of the German Farmers, Walter 
Darre, had already planned the whole structure of the country's food economy on 
uniform lines designed to assure the production of the crops required for feeding the 
nation. Moreover, in regulating the markets he had created an organisation equally 
well suited for meeting the needs of war and of peace. The fact that all foods were 
immediately rationed allowed of the parcimonious use of available supplies and has 
assured the nation's food requirements however long the war may last. Nor was any 
time lost in taking measures for avoiding the decrease of production. Thanks to 
all this, production can at all times be adjusted to meet special needs as they make 
themselves felt. 

Since the war began it has, with few exceptions, always been possible to distrib- 
ute the same rations. During the summer of the second year the meat ration had 
to be reduced so as to avoid depleting the number of cattle which, since the opening 
of hostilities, has remained practically stationary. The strictest measures taken ha\e 
been tho.se for regulating the supply of fats. Butter has gradually replaced other fats. 
The consumption of wheat flour has also been restricted and it has been replaced to 
some extent by rye flour. The consumption of potatoes and vegetables has increased 
very considerably. 

Thanks to the strict regulation of production and consumption, and above all 
thanks to the uniform market regulations and to the system of price fixing, the cost 
of living has only risen within narrow limits From the beginning of the war down 
to the end of 1040 the increase did not exceed 2 7 per cent. This is accounted for 
by the rationi g of all essential foods and by the comprehensive system of price form- 
ation and control previously introduced. The food index-number rose from joo in 
1013-14 to 1228 in 1939 and 127.0 in ro.40 The cost of living index-number rose 
from t 2O. j. in 1 39 to 130.1 in 11)40. During the first quarter of iy j 1 there has been 
no change in the prices of first necessaries. The slight rise in the cost of food during 
this period was accounted for by seasonal causes. The index-numbers do not however 
reflect this change, as, owing to changed conditions of supply, consumption had turned 
to others, and in part more expensive foodstuffs. 

In spite of the war, national-socialist agrarian policies have been systematically 
pursued. They aim at the formation of a new German peasantry, at the enlarge- 
ment of the area under cultivation, and at land improvements. Measures have been 
planned and are now being carried out for providing, in the reconstructed villages 
in the western area of the Reich, rural dwellings which, in so far as country conditions 
permit, shall afford the peasantry the comforts and technical improvements available 
in the towns; the number of cultivated lots will be reduced and the size of those 
remaining will be enlarged, and it will thus be possible after the war to reorganise 
rural life and to raise the remuneration of agricultural work. 
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Agriculture before the war. 


The agricultural population. — The census of May 17 1939 returned the population 
of the Reich at 78,072,000 persons, of whom 14,882,000 or 19. 1 per cent., were depen- 
dent on agriculture and forestry for their living. Of these 6,730,000 were male 
and 8,152,000 female. In the occupational census the agricultural population ranked 
second, the first place being held by the population dependent on industries and 
handicrafts for a living. These accounted for some 315 million persons. The number 
actively engaged in agriculture and forestry stood at 10,840,700 of whom 4,902,700 
men and 5,938,000 women. Classification shows that 2,426,300 of these were indepen- 
dent farmers, 2,532,500 laborers, 109,100 salaried employees, and 5,772,800 members of 
peasant families working on the farm The high ratio of this latter class (53.4 per cent.) 
shows that German agriculture is mainly based upon the family farm. 

Grouping of farm s bv sue — The grouping of German farm and forest holdings 
by size was made by the agricultural and forestry census. The returns show that they 
mostly belong to the class of small peasant holdings which accounts for 34.4 per cent, 
of the 3,900,836 farm and forest holdings existing in the Reich. There are 1,341,600 
such holdings averaging from 5 to 6 hectares each. The si/e of these holdings is 
generally such as to afford a subsistence for a peasant family. They are worked 
as a rule by the farmers, who are generally peasants, assisted by the members of their 
family without hired labour The farm and forest holdings of Germany are classified 
by size as follows* 


05 — 2 hectares 1,155,000 estates 29 6 per cent. 

2 — 5 » 944,200 » 24 2 » » 

5 — 20 )> 1,341,600 » 34*4 » » 

20 — 100 » 418,400 » 108 » » 

100 ha and more 41,611 » 1 » » 


Land s * Of the 555 million hectares of land reprcsenU d In holdings of 0.5 
ha. and over, 33.otT.9p> ha , i e. (>2 per cent, were under crops in May 1939 Forests 
occupied a large part of the remaining area, and only a small percentage was occupied 
by houses, courtyards, parks, roads, waste land and water. The culti\ ated land w r as 
distributed as follows arable land 21,522,000 ha. (05 per cent.), permanent grass and 
artificial meadows 0,774,000 ha. (20.5 per cent.), grazing lands 4,085,000 ha. (12.4 
per cent.), market gardens 539,000 ha , (1,0 per cent.), vineyards 1 13,000 ha. (o 3 per cent.). 
In July 1939 the arable land was distributed as follows rye 4, (>70, 169 ha. (21 7 per cent.), 
wheat 2,411,17011a (11,2 percent.), autumn barley 434,377 ha. (2 per cent.), spring barley 
1,468,712 ha. (6,8 per cent.), oats 3,330,909 1m. (15 per cent.), maize 105,8 ha. (0,2 
per cent.), flax 57,533 ha. (0.3 per cent.), pulse 362,782 ha. (1.7 per cent.), vegetables 
grown in the fields 113,752 ha. (0.5 per cent.), lucern, clover, and other forage crops 
3,023,755 ha. (14 percent ); 122,263 ha* (0.6 per cent) w r as fallow. 72 per cent, of all cereal 
crops are raised on peasant holdings of from 5 to 100 ha. wliich account fore 70 per cent, 
of the arable land. Thus the share of cereals raised on these holdings is rather higher 
than the share of the arable land for which they account. Peasant holdings also as- 
sign a large place to forage crops wliich account for 75 per cent, of the arable land: 
61 and 51 per cent, of the lands belonging to these holdings are sown respectively to 
potatoes and sugar beets. 
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The use of agricultural machinery . — The farm census also contains data concerning 
the mechanisation of agriculture. It registered a total of 1,804,845 electric motors 
of which 1,278,060 of 1 to b hp each, 11,755 steam engines, 345,936 petrol motors, 
63,160 crude oil and gas engines, 68,968 tractors, motor mowers, and small straw and 
chaff choppers, 806,410 seaders, 233,437 fertiliser distributors, 200, 254 cultivators, 397,321 
winnowers, 1,675,206 harvesting and mowing machines, 458,528 potatoe pickers, 973,034 
threshing machines, 2,017,386 forage cutters, 108,087 waggons with rubber tyres, etc. 
Besides these, the fartnes use machines, more especially threshing machines, belonging 
to cooperative societies and taken on hire. On an average 161 farms use 100 thresh- 
ing machines. Oenerallv speaking, the figures for agricultural machinery are highest 
in the districts were peasant holdings are most numerous, in the districts were large 
estates are the rule the ratio of machines to the number of estates is indeed high, 
but the total number is lower than in the districts were peasant holdings prevail. 

The organisation of the supply and the marketing of food in wartime. 

With a view to avoiding friction and securing the best results in wartime, measur- 
es were taken immediately 011 the outbreak of hostilities for reorganising and unify- 
ing the offices of the agricultural administration and of the Reuhsvahi stand All 
matters relating to food economy— production . processing and marketing of foods - 
were placed under the Food offices which have two sections, and which, in conformity 
with the policies laid down by the Reich Minister of Food and Agriculture, are the su- 
preme organs for dealing with all matters relating to food Section A is formed by the 
Corporation of Food and Agriculture, section It by the qualified administrative officers 
The Director of the regional and provincial food offices, which have been opened under 
the care of the higher administrative authorities, is the regional Leader of the peasantry; 
he is also at the head of Section A, while the director of Section H is appointed by the 
administrative authority. Similar arrangements hold good for the district Leader of 
peasantry who is qualified to act for the administrative district to which the respect- 
ive food office belongs. He is the director of the food office for the urban or rural 
district and is also director of Section A of that district. The regional Leader of the 
peasantry (for the Land or for the province) and the district chief of peasantry, 
with their assistants, are held responsible for the success of the food supply services. 
They must not only regulate the sale to consumers, but they arc above all required 
to take steps to ensure the upkeep of production and its increase to the fullest extent 
possible, and to see that the whole amounts produced are made available. 

The use made of food stuffs and forage by the authorities. 

The systematic and complete supply of foodstuffs and forage to the population is 
regulated by the decree of 27th August 1939 {Reichsgesetzblatt RGB 1 . p. 1521, Verkun- 
digungsblatt dcs Reichsnahrsiandcs , RNVB 1 . p. 635) which deals with the use to be made 
of agricultural products by the authorities. Under this decree, the Reich Minister for Food 
and Agriculture issued on 7th September 1939 nine decrees regulating the use to be made 
by the authorities of certain foodstuffs, i. e. * (x) cereals and forage (RGB 1 . p. 1705); 
(2) animals and animal products (RGB 1 . p. 1714); (3) milk, dairy products, oils and 
fats (RGBl. p. 1719), (4) potatoes and their bye-products (RGBl. p. 1727); (5) sugar 
beets, sugar, and other products obtained from sugar beets (RGBl. p. 1728); (6) jams 
and other preserves to spread on bread, table onions and spices (RGBl. p. 1731); (7) eggs 
and their bye-products (RGBl, p. J732); (8) raw cocoa and confectionery (RGBl. p. 1735); 
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(9) the regulation of the supply of fish and fish preserves by the German Fisheries Fed- 
eration (RGB 1 . p. 1734). There were also issued a circular by the Reich Minister for 
Food and Agriculture regulating meals served in restaurants, a decree of 16th Septem- 
ber 1939 (RGBl. p. 1825) dealing with supplementary rations allowed persons engaged 
pn heavy work, expectant mothers, nursing mothers, and aged and infirm persons; a 
decree on the regulation of the market for cereals, pulse, and forage, and a decree of 1 6th 
September 1939 on the processing and use of margarine. A decree of 18th October 
1939 regulates the use of seeds, and on 25th September 1939 a decree was issued regulat- 
ing the distraint and pledging of agricultural products. These several decrees afford 
the basis for corresponding measures taken by the National Federation of Producers 
and Traders in cereals, forage, milk and fats, cattle, eggs, potatoes, fruit and veget- 
ables, sugar and confectionery. They have from time to time been supplemented and 
revised to meet the economic situation and conditions affecting supplies, and there 
the position of each branch of the food supply is made quite clear. 

Since the outbreak of hostilities, food-cards have been issued which allow' of an 
equitable and uniform distribution of all essential foodstuffs. Each consumer knows 
the ration to which he is entitled, and he is guaranteed the amount assigned him Ra- 
tions have been fixed on the basis of national output, this makes it possible to assure the 
supply of food required by the nation even if the w ar should be prolonged. The intro- 
duction of rationing w T as facilitated by the possession of ample statistical data not only 
on the production but also on the consumption of foodstuffs. The rationing cards are 
distributed for four weeks at a time, and deal with the following products meat and 
meat products, bread and filour, milk and dairy products, oils and fats, eggs, sugar, 
jams, meals, semolina, sago, and other groceries, coffee and coffee substitutes, tea and 
cocoa. 

Some restrictions lia\e also been placed on the consumption of the agricultural 
population. The decree issued by the Reich Minister of Food and Agriculture on 14th 
November 1030 summarises all the measures taken at that date relating to consumption 
by the agricultural population oi the foods they raise. Respect of the rationing regul- 
ations is assured by the rules issued on (>th April k> p> dealing with the regulation of con- 
sumption. 

Agricultural marketing policies. 

Thanks to the experience previously acquired in the regulation of markets, there 
w r as 110 need of introducing fundamentally new policies on this matter for the duration 
of the war. All that had to he done was to fix the relations between the consumer and 
the retail dealer by the issue of food -cards. 

Market movements have been affected more especially by the new 7 decrees issued 
for their supervision and control, broadly modelled on those already in force and sup- 
plemented by measures taken each >ear for adjusting the markets to current conditions. 
The great need has been to ensure the uniform distribution of farm products throughout 
the Reich, and for this purpose due consideration has always been given to the economic 
situation of the moment. The rationalisation of the goods traffic has done much to re- 
lieve congestion in the transport services. Prices have only been raised in special cases 
with a view to encouraging production (milk and butter), or when a higher average 
price was required to offset the rise in the cost of labor (pig-breeding). The prices of 
staple foods have been kept at their pre-war level. The rise in the prices paid for fruit 
and vegetables has not entailed any marked rise in the food expenditure of consumers 
as rationing has limited the outlay of staple foods. 
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Cereals and forage. — The order issued on 30th August 1930 by the National Feder- 
ation of German Producers and Traders in Cereals and Forage, requires producers of 
cereals ( in eluding maize), pulse, hay and straw, to deliver all the quantities produced, 
with the exception of those required for their own consumption , for which the produ- 
cer is allowed to keep back an amount equivalent to the rations to which he is entitled* 
The rules regulating the milling of flour have been modified to adjust the dcgiee cf extrac- 
tion more closely to the available supplies of wheat, it has thus been brought to the le- 
vel in use in other European countries As regards forage, the regional Fedt rations of 
Producers and Traders in Cereals ha\e been authorised to lay down rules regulating 
the relations between the retail -dealers and the producers so as to make it easier for 
the farmers to secure the forage thev require. 

Potatoes. — Tender the order issued on 23rd September 1030 bv the National Fe- 
deration of Producers and Traders in Potatoes, the producer may < itlier market his po- 
tatoes in the district where they are grown, or he ma\ sell them to outside consumers, 
or to authorised dealers. Seed-potatoes may be used by the grow* rs on their own farms, 
or they be supplied direct to other potatoe-grow r ers within the district served by the 
local peasant's organisation. Similar arrangements hold good for potatoes used as forage. 

Live-stock for the meat market. — The improvements introduced in 1930 into the 
rules regulating the marketing of hogs reduced the distances they travel from the farm 
to the market and considerably simplified the shipments As in previous years, so 
again contracts for delivery proved very valuable in increasing available market sup- 
plies of hogs during those weeks when they are usually very low 

Since 23rd September 1940 the basic price for certain qualities of hogs delivered 
to the market has been raised, this has not however affected the price paid by the 
consumer for pork. The market price of hogs assigned to the slaughter-houses has 
been raised by an order of 16th April 1041 by 3 Rin. per 50 kgs live weight because 
the period of fattening has been considerably prolonged, thus raising the expenditure 
on forage. So as to make it possible to make this increase without altering the retail 
price of pork the slaughter-house tax has been reduced by (> Rm. per head i e from 
8 Rm. to 2 on the hogs delivered to the commercial slaughter-houses Similarly, the 
higher price of oxen fixed for the summer of 1941 has been offset by a reduction of 
the tax on the slaughter of each animal 

Horses. — An order issued by the Reich Leader of Peasants (RNVB 1 No. T7 of 
20th February 1940) places the sale of draught horses under marketing regulations, 
and another order regulates the sale of horses bred for the market. In conformity with 
these orders, maxima prices have been fixed for draught horses, a horse -card is issued 
for each sale, and a certificate of urgent need is required in order to purchase a horse. 

Milk and fats. — Since nth March 1940 the price of whole milk has been raised 
by 2 pfennigs per litre, and therefore the price of butter has been raised by 20 pfennigs 
per lb. These higher prices have contributed in a marked degree to increase the 
output of milk and consequently also that of butter. Uniform regulations, valid through- 
out the Reich, for German standard butter and for the best quality of German dairy 
butter, are contained in orders No. 52 and 53 issued by the National Federation of 
Producers and Traders in Milk and Fats. The new arrangements allow butter to 
be made from sweet cream. 

The regulation of the production and trade in oil seeds and fruits has been en* 
trusted to the National Federation of Producers and Traders in German Milk and Fats 
(RNVB 1 . No. 5 2 of 28th June 1940). As the tax on fats which had been levied until 
then was repealed, and as the price of edible oils has been fixed on new lines since 
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1st July T940, the premium previously given for processing oil seeds and fruits is 
no longer paid. In September 1 040 the National Federation of Producers and Traders 
in German Cereals and Forage regulated the prices of pulse, fixing maxima prices for 
sales made by the producers and limiting the margin of profit which traders at the 
different stages of marketing are authorised to charge, prices have there been fixed, 
beginning with those paid to the producer and finishing with those paid by the con- 
sumer. 

Eggs. — The National Federation of Producers and Traders in Ivggs issued an 
order on rotli February 1041 for the stricter regulation of the egg market. The Asso- 
ciations of Producers and Traders in Fggs have been authorised to fix, in their respec- 
tive districts, the number of eggs the poultry farms must deliver to them. In fixing 
these quantities one and a half hens or ducks are set aside for the needs of each person 
occupied 011 the poultry farm. The number of eggs to be delivered on account of 
the remaining hens and ducks during the laying year, which runs from 1st October 
1040 to 30th September 1041, may be fixed as high as bo eggs per hen or duck As 
a rule tin* numbers to be delivered are first fixed for the urban and rural districts As 
a rule the delivery of the eggs hud in urban districts is not insisted oil, in their case 
only large jxniltrv farms are required to deliver their eggs. 


Agricultural production policies. 

T)u dirut ion given to production - Thanks to the direction which had been given 
to the agricultural production campaign in previous > ears, the war has not called for 
fundamental changes on the tarms The chief purposes aimed at by the production 
campaign and the tasks assigned in war time, may be summed up as follows (1) larger 
crops, (2) the extension or at least the maintenance of the area under root crops, 
(3) the increase of the forage crops raised on the farms (catch crops, silos, lucerne grass, 
rational use of grazing lands, maize, etc ); (4) the intensified cultivation of oil plants; 
(5) the increase of the acreage under oats, (b) healthy and productive cattle fed on 
forage grown on the farm, (7) the development and stabilisation of the dairy industry, 
(8) increased attention to the importance of farm-yard animals, orchards, market 
gardening, edible lupins, measures for plant protection and selection, etc. 

Farm Labour. — The difficulty experienced in securing workers for the farms 
during war time, has been overcome bv employing foreign labourers and by using 
prisoners of war. During the busiest season, the voluntary services rendered by towns- 
people during the week-end and vacations, and the “ harvest service ” of the Killer 
Youth have also been of great value. 

Measures taken to assure the cultivation of the land. — To assure the cultivation 
of the land, the Reich Minister of Food and Agriculture issued a decree 011 1 (fill April 
1041 (l#w RMBl. - Landunrtschaftliches Rcichsministinalblatl , No. 18) laying down 
measures for the current year. In those cases when it seemed doubtful whether the 
land would be cultivated, measures were taken for the appointment of a reliable ins- 
pector or trustee, or else for leasing the farm. This decree also contained measures 
relating to the assistance which neighbours must give each other and for the* applic- 
ation of the Reich law on compulsory work. 

Use of farm machinery and tractors. — Very important measures have been taken 
to ensure the use of agricultural machinery and farm tractors. In the autumq of 1 940 
the Reichsndhrstand required that all orders for the repair of agricultural machinery 
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and implements should be given not later than 15th December of that year. On 
24th November 1939 the Reich Leader of the German Peasantry issued, through his 
subordinate services, a special regulation requiring that the tractors used on the farms 
be reserved exclusively for that purpose. The regulation also fixed the official charge 
for the use in common of tractors. Rural schools for training agricultural machine 
drivers organised eight-day courses for tractor drivers. 

In December 1940 a special committee was appointed for the standardization of 
agricultural machinery. On 29U1 December 1939 an order issued by the Reich Com- 
missary on Price Formation came into force regulating the prices of agricultural ma- 
chinery and implements and the margins of profit allowed in the trade in same. This 
order empowers the directors of the groups for the organisation of industrial economy 
and the national federations of guilds, and the director of the National Federation of 
Raiffeisen Cooperative Societies to fix the margins of profit, the commissions, and the 
conditions of payment and delivery to their members and to the members of guilds 
and cooperative societies dealing in agricultural machinery and implements. They 
can also fix the prices and conditions of payment of second-hand agricultural machinery 
and implements 

Supply of fertilisers. — The fertilisers required to maintain the level of produc- 
tion have been supplied in adequate quantities. Some 700,000 tons of pure nitrogen 
were available. During the agricultural year 1939-40 the same quantities of nitrogen 
and potash were distributed as in 1938-39, when consumption reached a maximum. 
The deliveries of phosphoric acid amounted to 60 per cent, of those of the previous 
year The quantities of fertilisers supplied in 1940-41 have, as a rule, been the same as 
those of the previous year. In the* autumn of 1940 the rules regulating the prices 
of lime were revised, and all the lime required for agricultural puqxxscs had lo be sold 
at a uniform price, whether shipped on the main or secondary lines, or by road or rail. 

Soil study activities. -- As an accurate knowledge of the composition of the soil 
is required in order to secure the best results from the use of chemical fertilisers, the 
Reich Leader of Peasantry in October 1940 instructed the Federation of German 
Agricultural Institutes for Soil Science to take immediate action for the study of the 
soil. On each thousand hectares of farm hind 250 samples were taken. It has thus 
been possible to direct systematically the distribution of fertilisers. O11 27th March 
1940 the Reich Minister for Food and Agriculture issued an order which provides the 
legal basis for this action, and money grants made by the Reich facilitate its 
execution 

Stock-breeding. — On 26th March 1940 the Reich Minister for Food and Agricult- 
ure issued regulations for the application of the First Decree for the Encouragement 
of Stock-Breeding issued on 26th May 1930, and called attention to the duty of making 
a systematic endeavor to secure all tlie purposes which the Reich law on cattle-breeding 
has in view. The most important measure for improving the yields of milk or meat 
obtained from cattle is the use of approved breeding stock. The Food Offices have 
been advised to encourage and assist the ('at tie judging Commissions in the work they 
are doing for improving stock-breeding. The Reich Minister for Food and Agriculture 
issued on 28th May 1940 an order fixing the minima yields required of approved 
bulls, the heifers that calved them must give a certain annual minimum yield of milk, 
taking into account all the periods of lactation. To encourage the breeding of farm- 
yard animals the Reich Minister for Food and Agriculture issued on 29th May a regul- 
ation fixing the minima requirements for approved goats. An effort is being made to 
increase the herds of goats and the yield of milk by making grants for the purchase of 
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young male goats of approved breeds. Sheep-breeding is also encouraged by the grant 
of loans at 2.2 per cent, interest for the purchase of stock; those loans are repayable 
within a period of ten years out of the receipts obtained from the sale of wool. 

The milk campaign. — With a view to increasing the yield of milk, which can 
only be secured by heavier costs on the farm, the price of milk was raised on 27th 
February 11)40 by 2 pfennigs per litre, and the price of butter by 20 pfennigs per lb. 
The Reich Minister for Food and Agriculture gave orders for organising a milk " cam- 
paign ”, and opened a competition for increasing the production of butter by limiting 
the consumption of whole milk on the farm and using more for making butter. Thanks 
to these measures the output of butter in 1940 exceeded by 55 per cent the average 
for the five-year period 1928-32 In 1940 the supply of milk exceeded by some 2,500 
million litres that obtained in 1938. In the first mouths of 1941 the supply of milk again 
exceeded by 4 to 7 per cent, the figure for 1940 Taking into account flic area 
covered by the Reich and the number of head of cattle it possesses, Germany is now 
the greatest butter-producing country in the world In 19 p> German dairies produced 
some 600,000 tons of butter, if we add to this the quantities of butter made on the 
farms the total output stands at some 700,000 tons 

1 iu inn eased cultivation 0/ oilseeds - It is hardly possible to increase the German 
output of fats unless the output of vegetal >le oils used in the manufacture of margarine 
be increased In 1040 some 200,000 ha of land were under colza, an area nearly three 
times that under oil-plants in 1039 I11 1941 the area under oil-seed crops wall be raised 

to 300,000 ha The grooving of oil-plants is promoted by dt lively contracts for colza 
and rape The price of oil-seeds has been raised for the 0)4 r crop to 4 4 R111 per quintal, 
following on a rise fiom 32 to 40 R111 made in the previous year. This price is paid 
when the colza und rape seed are supplied under a contract for cultivation and delivery 

J he number of tattle and meat consumption. The success aclne\ed by the German 
dairy industry would not have been fiossible it in 1939 a successful effort had not been 
made to oil set b> more intensive stock-breeding the reduction in the numbtr ot head of 
cuttle due to foot and mouth disease On 4th December 1939 the number of head ot 
cattle stood at 249 million, of which 1 i.g million were milch cows 

At the same date the number of hogs w\is estimated at 29 1 million. Fork accounts 
on an average for 60 per cent, of the meat consumed in German} and lard for one third 
of the edible fats. The lighter weight of the animals slaughtered, which lias been one 
of the consequences of price regulation, has accelerated the disposal of the hogs and has 
adjusted their number to the available supplies of fodder The bumper harvest of 
root crops obtained in 1940 made it again jiossible to raise the number of hogs by 
reering more sucking-pigs. 

Increased fodder supplies. - A scries of measures have been taken for m< reusing 
the supply of fodder and the use of fertilisers suited to that purpose. Thus the 
Reich has made grants for: (1) raising the yield oi grass-lands and com erting unprof- 
itable grass-lands into arable lands (these grants include one for using unprofitable 
permanent grass-lands for raising potatoes mid oil or fibre plants); (2) erecting plants 
for drying green forage; (3) erecting silos; (4) organising bodies of workers to steam 
potatoes; (5) making manure pits and liquid manure pits. All these measures were 
given effect in 194s. The intensive cultivation of tubers and root crops is of great 
importance. In 1939 some 56.3 million tons of potatoes and 39.5 million tons of mangold- 
wurzels were grown. The encouragement given in recent years to the construction 
of silos for potatoes, and the increased number of workers available for steaming the 
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potatoes, has made it possible to use them for forage under the best conditions. More- 
over, the quantities of .seed-potatoes which can be produced has been greatly 
increased. 

In 1941 it has been possible to supply 15 million quintals of approved seed pota- 
toes to farmers. The potatoe crop is protected by measures taken for the control of 
the Colorado beetle pest. 

Farmers are encouraged to increase the acreage under sugar-beets by allowing 
them in addition to the sugar which is part of the wages paid in kind to the farm 
labourers, a premium of 2 5 kgs of sugar or 5 kgs of beet- juice, for each quarter 
hectare of land under beets. The labourers also share in this premium. 

To .secure the construction of silos for use by the peasants, a grant of 10 RM. 
for each c. meter built has been made over the period from ist April 1940 to 31st March 
1041 throughout the Reich. 

To secure the more extensive use of barley for fattening pigs the barley content 
of brewers’ malt has been fixed since 30 November 1930 at 9-10.3 per cent.; this 
has allowed of a saving of some 500,000 tons of barley. An order of 15th January 
1040 requires the delivery of brewery waste used as fodder. 

The extension of the area assigned to market-garden crops. — To meet the greatly 
increased demand for vegetables, an effort has been made to encourage market -gard- 
ening and the raising of vegetables 011 the arable land. The area planted to hops 
has been reduced 15 per cent, in favour of market gardens (Order of the Federation 
of German Brewers, gth March 1940), and new rules have been made regulating con- 
tracts for production and delivery (Order of the Federation of German Market Gar- 
deners, joth March, J941). Delivery contracts which assure the marketing of the 
entire crop have also given very good results in increasing the production of market- 
garden crops. Measures have also been taken to encourage workers to make and 
cultivate market -gardens and for promoting the cultivation of vegetables in other small 
private gardens. 

The Reich continues to make grants to encourage the planting of fruit trees; 
grants are not paid for regnifting fruit-trees so as to secure finer varieties of fruit, 
as such treatment reduces the yield of the trees for several years. Grants are also 
made for mulberry-tree plantations. 

1 he crops. — The results secured by the “production campaign ” are shown by 
the heavier crop yields. In 1939 record crops were harvested. No less than 27.43 mil- 
lion tons of cereals were harvested, of which 15.05 million were bread cereals and 
11.07 autumn barley. The potatoe crop of that same year amounted to 59.3 million 
tons; 17.4 million tons of sugar-beets and 39.5 million tons of mangoldwurzels were 
obtained. The tubers and root crops obtained in 1940 were still larger: Greater Germany, 
inclusive of the Kastem territories recently reconquered, produced 70 million tons of 
late potatoes, 20,8 million tons of sugar-beets, and 46.3 million tons of mangoldwurzels, 
in addition to 28.6 million tons of cereals. 

The value of the agricultural production. — The increase of production is clearly 
shown by the reports published by the Institute for the Study of the Kconomie Si- 
tuation ( Tnstiiut fur Konjunkturforschung) on the value of German agricultural pro- 
duction and on the income obtained from its sale. The value has risen from 8.57 mil- 
liard RM. in the crop year 1932-33 to 14.05 milliard RM. in 1938-39 and to 14.07 mil- 
liard iii 1939-40, thus for the first time exceeding the record figure secured in 1928-29, 
although prices in 1939 were 22 per cent, below the level at which they stood in 1928-29. 
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The heavier returns from the sales were therefore due, above all, to the larger quan- 
tities vSold. Market sales in 1039-40 exceeded the 1928-29 figures by more than 23 per 
cent. The value of agricultural products sold in 1938-39 stood at 10.7 milliard RM. 
and in 1 <>39-40 at 10.9 milliard RM as again.* t 0 28 liiilliauN in 1 <>32-33. Most of 
the increase in the \alue of the products sold in 1939-40 was due to the larger 
quantities of fruit, vegetables, potatoes, sugar, and milk which were placed on the 
market . 

Land improvement works. — The measures taken for increasing production have 
been systematically accompanied by long-term land improvement works. The Reich 
law of 16th June 1937 providing for the consolidation of scattered agricultural holdings, 
has laid the foundations for uniform legislation, valid throughout the Reich, for the 
consolidation of landed property. 

The decree issued by the Reich Minister of Food and’ Agriculture on 16th Novem- 
ber 1 <>39 favours the conservation of the humus on which the growth of cultivated 
plants chiefly depends. The decree requires that measures be taken for the conserv- 
ation and the reasonable use of humus before the Reich, the Lander , the provinces, 
or contractors carrying out works for public corporations, may start building oper- 
ations which might entail the loss of large quantities of humus. 

At the instance of the Reich Minister of Food and Agriculture the Reich Commis- 
sion for Water conservancy has been set up. Its purpose is to provide for the uni- 
form administration of the water regime throughout the Reich and to see that the erec- 
tion or enlargement of industrial plants shall not, as in the past, alter the water system 
in such wist* as to inflict serious injury on agriculture The importance for the food 
supply of tin* works undertaken since 193^ for land impro\cments and the regulation of 
water courses is shown by the fact that since that date 632,000 lia. of waste land have 
been brought under cultivation. 


The land tenure system. 


The w r ar has not been allowed to interfere with internal land settlement work* 
A decree of 28th August 1939 provides that agricultural labourers with large families 
and the sons of peasants who are not entitled to the family holding, will receive tree 
grants to enable them to settle in the Kastcm march of Germany. By another decree 
of 30th September of the same year these grants, which had been fixed at 4000 RM., 
have been considerably increased *uid the conditions improved. 

Under the new arrangements, all peasant holdings which come within the inland 
settlement scheme receive from tlie Reich a grant of 8,000 Rm. 

This grant will also be made to holdings belonging to agricultural labourers or 
rural craftsmen which, for lack of available means, are inadequately provided with 
farm buildings and which to be profitably worked urgently need additional buildings 
and more especially stables and bams. The Reich Minister for Food and Agriculture 
issued a further decree on 27th March 1941 (I/w. RMB 1 . No. 14b regulating, as from 
1 st January 1941, the payment of grants made by the Reich for farms set up under 
the plans for internal land settlement. Henceforth these grants will be on the scale 
required for providing the buildings of a newly established farm. If the farm is to 
be worked successfully the f ami -house, stables, farm-yard and outbuildings must be 
of fixed dimensions, which ate set forth in detail in the decree. Building costs are 
determined by these dimensions. If they cannot be fully covered by a sum paid 
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on account and by a fair rental (represented by interest and sinking-fund payments) 
then they will be met by a free grant made by the Reich. 

The following figures indicate the progress made with internal land settlement. 
Prom 1933 to 1930 nearly 21,200 new farms have been provided for the peasants, 
covering an area of 546,000 ha.; 70,000 farms, with which new lands have been incor- 
porated, have become hereditary peasant holdings. On 1st January 1940 land- 
settlement associations held for the needs of land settlement a total area of 
107,300 ha. 

A decree issued by the Reich Minister of Pood and Agriculture on 12th July 1940 
lays down the following guiding principles for improving rural buildings. The farms 
and villages must have a practical, rural character and must fit in with the landscape. 
The new villages must not be placed on the main highways but must be connected 
with them by roads All peasant farms must be made accessible by properly built 
roads. As in many parts of the Reich the laud system is not yet satisfactorily organ- 
ised, one of the objects rural planning has in view, besides the great settlement work 
in the pastern territories, is that of reducing the number of farm units in the western 
part of Germany where it lias been the custom to divide up the land freely among 
all the heirs Systematic efforts in this direction have been made for some years 
past with a view to improving conditions on the laud. But if the reform is to be car- 
ried out in full, it wall be necessary to transfer part of the rural population elsewhere, 
using their small and tiny holdings to form others of a reasonable size. 

The Reich Minister for Food and Agriculture has issued special instructions for 
repairing farm buildings injured by the war. At the same time the authorities provide 
the financial resources required for such reconstruction in the form of loans to meet 
outlay. Loans are also made for replacing live-stock and equipment 

A decree issued on 30th July 1940 (RGB 1 . 1 , p. 1065) codifies the laws and 
decrees on farm tenancy and provides a new regime for the protection of tenant 
farmers. 

In the summer of rojo the Reich Minister of Labour instructed the authorities 
responsible for carrying out the housing and land settlement measures, to prepare the 
new iilans for the erection of dwellings. Future building plans are dealt with in ail 
order issued by the Reich Minister oi Food and Agriculture on 20th June 19 ji (Lw. 
RMB 1 . 1941, No. 26). The Minister desires that the measures taken to increase agri- 
cultural production and the breeding of live stock be completed by measures for erect- 
ing farm buildings. To facilitate the execution of the future building programs he 
has opened a competition for plans i >r good farm-houses suited to the several parts 
of Germany., 


Agricultural credit. 

The balance-sheet of the Deutsche Rcntenbank-KredUanstalt gives particulars showing 
the growth of agricultural cit'd it. The amounts entered on the balance-sheet rose in 
1939 for the first time to a sum of some 2,000 million RM. Now that the veto on new 
bond issues has been somewhat relaxed, the unsatisfied demand for land credit has 
been partially covered. Long time investment needs have been met by loans for farm 
development made out of the special funds of the D. R. K. and of the Reich. Personal 
credit vsupplied by the D. R. K., acting to some extent jointly with other banks, exclus- 
ive of loans made for investment purposes, amounted to some 990 million RM. In- 
direct agricultural credit plays an important part in the personal credit business. The 
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funds available for financing the marketing of agricultural produce have been consider- 
ably increased. The investment loans made to dairies, distilleries, flax-stuping plants, etc. 
are another to nil in which indirect agricultural credit is afforded. Land-improvement 
^ red it has been further dcvclopid. Loans tor such pm posts are now also made to 
communes and associations of communes 

The amount loaned fe>r land improvements exceeds (>oo million ItM. 

Tlie report nt the hutt^be h 'mlnibaak Ku (titan stall for K)|0 further shows that 
die reduction 111 agricultural indebtedness secured in i<h<J- 4° was twice that recorded 
1 or flic pr vious year As a result of the lower interest rates current on the money and 
financial markets m 10 jo, tin* cost of the agiicultural debt was redueeel. 

in elation to w ir lo <l-e e 0110m \ , the Hank has given active 1 assistance to the dairy 
1 idustry, lending 8.8 millic/ii R M to dailies and for opening creameries. Among the 
a \v tasks und *rtaken by the* Hank, mention should be made* of the financial assistance 
■lvon in providing working credit foi the trust farms managed by the Company for 
binning Lands in I Cast Germany {(htdnifsdn I (nirfbta'nfsdiaftitvt;*;, GmbH), for repair- 
1 ig war damages to farms, and for 3 ^construction and impiovenient works undertaken 
<0 1 erv ase production This Hank is the* only e eiitral credit institute for financing land- 
impiov cine ills It is now assigning further means for this purpose More definite 
provision was made bv a decree issued bv Rcicli Minister for Food anel Agricultme on 
7th Deevmbet u^o t I v \n . RMPJ Ao 51) feu the service and repayment of these land- 
iinpiox eiuent loans. I hiring the* summer of log) the ftt ntnibank-Ku'ditun stall was 
emp< w« red to use* 3 million 1 <M provided by special Keicli funds, Jor making loans on 
speci tllv lavorable conditions, It) be* used ioi improving the rural road system. The 
cost of t lie works was not as a rule* to exceed 50,1100 KM each. 

'fhe law of 7th Decunbir 1030 is of special impoi tanee ior financing internal laud 
sett lenient It raises the Prussian / audi su utnrfnwk to the rank of a Keicli institute, 
and makes it flic exclusive long-lei m credit institute* for granting loans for internal 
1 end settlement. 

On 17th Julv 1040, the* Keicli Ministei for Food and Vgricultiire, jointly with the 
ollm I)c])artnie*nts concerned, issued an order lor financing operations for reducing agri- 
cultural indebtedness. The* Ihutsdu lu nlnibauh is therein eiupowereel to issue annuor- 
lisation bonds for -jjo million KIM. and the* Deutsdu Retib abaak-Kicddanstalt is author- 
ised to make a bond issue* of <>o million KM. ior the same purpose. These bonds will 
be* available for the repayment of truster credits in Fast Germany in connection with 
debt settlements or with assistance to the* peasantry. 


Agricultural social policies. 

vSince the beginning of the war, a series of measure sol social poJie*y have been taken 
to enable the families of the men called to the colours to maintain their living -standards 
in the absence of the breadwinner, who is generally speaking the father I11 this con- 
nection the situation of small agricultural holdings picsents special difficulties They 
must continue to be cultivated intensively in the absence of the* man who did most of 
the work. To remove some of these difficulties, the Keich Minister of Finance issued in 
the spring of 11)40 an order raising to 20,000 RM. the lump sum granted for this purpose 
to small agricultural holdings. This grant should enable the farm to maintain those 
members of the family who have a right to support, and to make that contribution 
to the food-needs of the country which is expected of small and average sized holdings. 
The lump sum should, hi short, ensure the regular working of the farm. 
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A decree of zz April 1041 further raised the number of persons entitled to receive 
establishment grants made to farm workers and rural craltsmen, who have worked in 
that capacity for not less than five consecutive years, under the decree of 7th July 1 938 
for encouraging the rural population (RGB 1 . 1 , 835). All applu ations made under this 
law by persons who have married since jst January 1 yzq are now taken into consider- 
ation. Unmarried mothers can also apply foi establishment grants; m their case the 
date of the birth of the child is taken into account instead of that of tin* marriage 

A decree of the Reich Housing Commission regulates the preparatory work and the 
financing of rural homes, building opei ations will be resumed on a large scale after the 
war. Building grants will be made for homes to be let to agricultural labouieis and 
rural artizans Model plans for such homes are being prepared for 1 5 tjpical agrit ultural 
districts, the> will be used for experimental purposes Tin Reich wall make loans and 
grants to cover building costs 


K (rlvAlih 
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LEGAL AND POLITICAL ASPECTS OF THE EROSION CONTROL 
EFFORT IN THE UNITED STATES 

by 

Philip M. Click and Kpwin K. Ferguson (*) 

This article forms part of a series dealing with the aspects of soil conservation 
in the different countries of the world The United States Department of Agriculture 
has kindly furnished five contributions , four of which have been published in our Month- 
ly Bulletin of Agricultural Science and Practice (See Nos. 6, 10, u and 12, 1041). 
The erosion problem in general , the program of the United States Soil Conservation 
Service , soil conservation research and local measures arc the subjtcts of these four 
contributions. The series would , however, be incomplete if the legal and political 
aspects were not duly considered 

It ivas soon recognized m the United States that for an efficient control of erosion, 
account has to be taken of the existing constitution and laws. It is the purpose of 
this article to show briefly how the erosion control activities have been adapted to 
both the Federal constitution and the constitutions and laws of the 48 States. The 
formation of Soil Conservation Districts each covering the land bounded by a drain- 
age basin or a watershed has been one of the basic measures of soil conservation. 
Difficulties arose immediately through the fact that the area of one soil conservation 
district xoas spread over several States To describe how these difficulties were 
overcome is the chief object of this article. Similar problems will undoubtedly arise 
in other countries when soil conservation will be considered from a national point 
of view , and it is hoped that further contributions dealing icith the specific legal 
problems of these countries will be received. 


Summary: Introduction — Our Federal System Lowers and Limitations - The Present 
Pattern: Federal action State soil conservation districts laves - Conclusion 


Introduction. 

The central, or Federal, government of the United States is commonly known 
as a government of ‘ limited * or k delegated * powers. The Federal Government 
has only those powers granted, expressly or by necessary implication, in the 
Federal Constitution. The 48 States which comprise the United States, on the 
other hand, are governments of inherent general power; they may exercise any 
governmental power not forbidden them, expressly or by necessary implication. 


(*) Chief of Land Policy Division and Senior Attorney, respectively, Office of the Solicitor, United 
States Department of Agriculture. The views expressed in this article are the views ot the authors and 
not necessarily those of the Department of Agriculture. 


Ec. xx Ingl. 
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either in the Federal or in the State Constitution. It results that, for a 
Federal statute to be demonstrated to be within governmental power one must 
point to language conferring that power, while a State statute must be deemed 
to be within governmental power unless one can point to a prohibition of the 
exercise of such power. 

These facts have largely determined the pattern that erosion control efforts 
in the United States have thus far assumed. It is the purpose of this article 
to show briefly how our constitutional framework has molded the institutions 
through which the major portion of the nation’s erosion control activity is no w 
being carried on. 


Our Federal System. Powers and Limitations. 

The Federal Government, among the powers granted to it by the Federal 
Constitution, has the following powers that are relevant in the field of erosion 
control 

(1) The authority to spend Federal revenues ‘ to pay the debts, and 
provide for the common defense and general welfare of the United vStates \ 

(2) The power to k regulate commerce with foreign nations, and among 
the several States \ 

(3) The authority to acquire and administer lands and other property. 

(4) The power to make all laws which may be 4 necessary and proper ’ 
for carrying into execution any of its granted powers. 

The Federal Government is nevertheless limited in the exercise of its granted 
powers. Thus* 

(1) No 4 person ’ may be 4 deprived ’ of * liberty ’ or ‘ property ' 
without due process of law \ 

(2) There is an inherent limitation in the first grant of pow r er mentioned 
above — the ‘ spending pow r er ’ (aside from its use for paying debts and providing 
for the common defense) must promote the 4 general welfare \ 

(3) The Congress, the President, and the courts are each forbidden to 
delegate to either of the others any of the powers conferred, and no one of the 
three may invade the field assigned to either of the others. (This limitation 
is not stated expressly in the P'ederal Constitution, but has been judicially 
derived from the document as a whole). 

As already noted, each State has inherent general governmental power* 
This statement is subject, nevertheless, to important qualifications. The Fe* 
deral Constitution imposes the following principal limitations: 

(1) No State may 4 deprive any person of *** liberty, or property, 
without due process of law* \ 

(2) No State may 4 deny to any person within its jurisdiction the equal 
protection of the law's ’. 

(3) State revenues may not be expended upon other than a 4 public pur- 
pose \ (This too has been judicially derived — as an implication of the provision 
that no State may deprive any person of property without due process). 
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The State constitutions generally repeat the limitations on the exercise of 
governmental power by the States summarized above from the Federal Consti- 
tution. Many impose additional limitations, a few of which should be noted: 

(1) All but a very few prohibit delegation of power from one depart- 
ment of the government — legislative, judicial, or executive — to another, and 
prohibit the invasion of their respective spheres. 

(2) The constitutions of 10 States prohibit either the State or political 
subdivisions of the State, or both, from engaging in ‘ works of internal improve- 
ment ’ or impose limitations upon such action. 

(3) The constitutions of 45 States prohibit the ‘ lending or donating * 
by the State or political subdivisions, or both, of credit, money, or property to 
or in aid of private persons. 

The Present Pattern. 

Federal action. 

At the present time two Federal agencies, both within the Department of 
Agriculture, are engaged in nation-wide soil conservation and erosion control 
efforts ( l ). The Agricultural Adjustment Administration makes payments to 
farmers who carry out certain soil-building and other conservation practices 
and stay within acreage allotments with respect to certain staple crops, most of 
which are cleantilled and hence conducive to soil erosion. The erosion control 
program of the vSoil Conservation Service consists mainly of research, demonstra- 
tion, and technical and other assistance to soil conservation districts and other 
public and private agencies engaged in actual erosion control work. Its pro- 
gram, like that of the Agricultural Adjustment Administration, is entirely based 
on voluntary cooperation. 

The two programs are predicated on the Federal Government’s power to 
spend money to promote the % general welfare \ The accepted view as to the 
proper definition of this spending power is that the Federal Government may 
tax and spend money in any manner which will promote the general welfare, 
and is not limited to taxing or spending for the purpose of carrying out its other 
enumerated powers. Hence, under this view, the * general welfare ' clause, 
although it does not authorize Congress to promote the general welfare by 
regulatory measures, does authorize Congress to tax and make expenditures 
in any manner that will, in the judgment of the Congress, promote the general 
welfare. 

Because of a decision of the United States Supreme Court in 1936, in the 
case of United States v. Butler ( 2 ), there is some confusion over the extent to which 


(*) The public works programs of the Civilian Conservation Corps and the Works Progress Adminis- 
tration, the activities of the Tennessee Valley Authority, the Federal flood control program, and the 
acquisition and administration of public lands by various agencies of the Federal Government also con- 
tribute to the national erosion control effort, but arc not primarily directed to that end. 

(*) U. S. 1 (1936)- 
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the Federal Government may spend money to piomote the general welfare 
where the intended purpose of the expenditure is to influence actiofi which is 
properly within the powers of the State governments. Despite the fact that 
Federal appropriations to further the programs of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration and the Soil Conservation Service may, through their subsidy 
features, influence action which lies within the regulatory powders of the States, 
it is extremely unlikely that the Butler case will affect these programs. The 
Supreme Court has held that no Fedeial taxpayer (a fortiori no other person) 
has a standing in court to challenge the validity of Federal appropriations — except 
possibly where, as m the Butler case, a tax is levied and an appropriation made 
as steps m a single program Since the appropriations for two Federal programs 
under discussion are made from the general funds of the Treasury and no special 
tax is identified with them, it appears that the appropriations are probably not 
subject to attack m the courts Moreover, the Court's decision in the Butler 
case has been severely criticized, and more lecent decisions of the Court, notably 
in the cases sustaining the constitutionality of the Social Security Act ( l ), give 
ground for belief that the Butler decision will be gradually circumscribed and in 
time ovori uled 

Obviously there are seiious piactical limitations upon the extent to which 
the spending powder can be effectively used in carrying out a national eiosion- 
control program. The effectiveness of the spending powder lies solely in the 
persuasive powei of financial or other aid in getting landowners voluntarily to 
apply control measures. The spending power cannot compel action Yet, if 
an erosion-control program is to succeed, the control of key lands must be assur- 
ed. Conceivably the Federal spending power could be invoked to puichase 
such lands, and they could then be administered on a conservation basis under 
the power granted to the Federal Government to administer its own property. 
As a practical matter, however, the use of the spending power for this purpose, 
involving large expenditures and difficulties of administration, is hardly feasible. 

The other alternative would be to require the present owners of the lands 
needing control measures to manage then lands properly This involves exer- 
cise of a regulatory power. The limited scope of Federal regulatory power in 
the field of land use under the Federal Constitution is directly responsible for 
the most significant recent development in the nation's erosion control efforts — 
State soil conservation districts legislation, based upon the bioad inherent govern- 
mental powers of the States. 

State soil conservation districts laws. 

Since 1937, 42 States have enacted laws which provide for the organization, 
upon petition by local farmers, of local governmental subdivisions called soil 
conservation districts. Generally the districts are organized by a State agency 
known as the State soil conservation committee, and partially financed by State 


( x ) Steward Machine Co Da\is, 301 U S 548 (1937); Helvering v. pavis, 301 TJ S. 619(1937) 
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appropriations These districts liaxe power to assist land owners and operators 
in carrying on erosion-control opeiations and to enact into law r conservation 
ordinances needed tor erosion control the requirements of which must be observ- 
ed by all l^nd owners and opciators within the boundaries of the district Most 
oi these laws follow generall\ the provisions of a Standaid State Soil Conserva 
tion Districts Law drafted b\ I ederal and State representatives in 193b and 
recommended In President Roosevelt to the various States for consideration 
enix m that year ( l ) 

The initial problem tint confronted the drafters of the standard act was 
Should the statute be drawn in form appropriate toi adoption by the Federal 
Congress, 01 to be submitted to the State legislatures ? In the present case 
there were weighty policy considerations in favoi of providing for an erosion- 
control program 111 national ratlu t than 111 State legislation Nature has divided 
the l mted Stitcs into 7b major diamage b isms or wateisheds and an excellent 
e tsc can be made out for orgmi/ing each of thest basins into a single soil con- 
st nation district Since lie irl\ ill tlitst dram ige bism boundary lines cut 
ic ions St itc lines the sc\ei ll states c. umot b\ separate statutes orgim/e these 
70 distucts This important con side 1 it 1011 of policy had to be decided on wholly 
othci grounds howcvei because of the strong likelihood th it the courts would 
conclude that the proposed st itutt does not as a legal matter fall within the 
powers which tlu I ederal Uo\ eminent ma\ exercise 

It is 1 1 nc as we line seen above that the h ederal Government mav spend 
public mom vs to promote, the gcneril welfare and lienee to finance eiosion-control 
opeiations Tins it mav ccituinlx do upon henleial lands and even upon pmatelv 
owned lands to the extent tint the landownei consents to the performance of 
such work Since it was pioposcd however that the districts should have 
mthoutv to supplement assistance to fai mers by enacting conservation ordinances 
ioi ciosion control to be binding upon all lands within the district some regula- 
tor v powci in the Feeler il G >v eminent would have to be pointed to The sum 
m uv given above indicates that the only relevant power seems to be the power 
to regulate interstate commerce The Supicmc Court of the United States lias 
held th it this powei includes the power to promote tianspoitation and naviga- 
tion It max therefore well lie argued that on the watersheds of nav igable streams 
Congress max -regulate private land use under the commerce power — since this 
land use will aflect erosion and the erosion max interfere with transportation 
on the streams There was so little material available m court decision in this 
held at the time the standard act was drafted however that this conclusion 
could not be reached with certainty ( J ) Moreover, it was necessarv m anv 


l 1 ) Hit < nsuinc' distussi >11 w ill piobiblv b more n it iningful if the r< idti can obtain a lopj of Uus 
st md trd law w udi wis pub ished b\ the D pirtmcntof Viticulture m iq > 6 undei th< title V Standard 
Stit< S >il Const‘1 vatimi Distucts Uiw * 

( ) Thut is molt material m this htld U»dav however Ihe last few >< irs have witnessed a u- 
mukilk explosion 111 the Suprtmt Cmrts c mcipt if the sc opt ot the Federal commerce power See 
pmunlaily Consohditcd I/lison Co \ National I, lb >r Relations Board ^05 l T S n )7 (i 9 S«) Milliard v 


l c 11 Ittgl 
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event that the conservation ordinances of the districts should be applicable to 
all erodibk lands Erosion is not confined to the watersheds of navigable streams 
It was decided therefore, that the statute should be drawn for State rather 
thin Federal action 

The constitutionality of the vState soil conservation districts laws has \et 
to be determined b\ the courts Decisions of the United States Supreme Court 
and ot the se\eral State supreme courts indicate, however the nature of the 
pnnupal constitutional challenges that ma\ be dnected against this legislation 
It mav be aigued (i) that the enforcement of land use regulations on pm ite 
lands will deprive the owners ol those lands of libertv and propcitv without dm 
process of law (2) that anv State funds appropriated to finance the work of 
the districts particularly to tin extent that work is done with public money on 
private 1 tnels arc being expended foi a private rather than a public purpose, 
(-}) that legislative power is being improperly delegated by the legislature to 
the State committee winch organizes the districts to the district governing bo 
dies and to the larmeis who vote 111 district affaus (4) that there is i failure 
to provide equ d protection oi the laws (5) that the State is entering the 
forbidden held ot constructing works of internal improvement (b) that the 
credit of the State is being lent or donated in aid of private poisons and (7) that 
some provision of the State constitution express or implied prohibits the oig 111 
lzation of new governmental subdivisions Other limitations also 111 1\ be 
urged deprived from either Hit I eeleial or the st ite constitutions but tins i-t 
includes the more niipoit mt irguments Only the tlnee objections hist nun 
tioned will be licic discussed ( T ) 

Dm Piau ss and tin Polm Po<u ; — Two quite well cstibhshcd constitu 

tronal doe tunes are relevant on the question ol whether the proposed eonserva 
tion ordinances can be said to deprive landowners ol liberty or property 
without due process ot law On the one hand the gmrantv ot due process 
is held to piotect the individual from mtcrlcicnce by the Mate with the freedom 
with which lie mav carry on operations upon land he owns On the othti hand 
it is held that the guaranteed ireedom is not absolute and the Mate mav legul 
ate pnvate land use (or other private conduct) where necessar> to protect and 


Smith i " \ S s (1 ) S) 1 lima St lU 4 ' \ Dirln 1 imib 1 C ) l s S>, [ I d -> (r >41) l nitoi 

St dcs \ Vppal iclinn I k due J ( \u r O l s Hi I HI i(i>p) In thi d tision 1 isl t lltd \\1 u li 

involved tlu p wool the Icdirtl (« utrmmnt t > t otiliol Indi xUctuc dt\cl< pmctit on n iwguhk nut 
Hurt is sweeping 1 inguagt mduatnic Ih it the Coin t might w 11 hold that tlu J edci il (rovunment his 
eonstituti m il povvu tindc 1 the onimcrt < clmsc to pirn kU tor th< rcgul it ion ol ] md use pi uluisw iuh 
hm 1 direct indposilne inline me ii])on wate r runoff and he net upon the n v\ inability of streams fed b\ 
tht watt 1 shed 

( X J I or i more compute discussion of constitutional problems arising m connection with Slate soil 
conscivutiondistnetslegisl itn 11 tin teadu is rtfened to tlu ajuni m of thi soheitoi of the United States 
XUpirtmcnt of Vgricnilture in tin pamplikt (eittd 111 noU 5) wlmh contains the stmdard law See ilso 
CjLICK P VI The Soil and the Law T 19^8 Vtaibiok ot Vgiicultun pp _o8 *18 
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promote the public health, safety, morals, or welfare. This protective power 
is traditionally called the police power. 

What is the relationship between the guaranty of due process and the police 
power ? The Supreme Court of the United States has said that the police power 
is the right of the public to regulate private rights where necessary in the common 
interest, and that the guaranty of due process demands only that the regulation 
not be ' unteasonable ’, * arbitrary ’ or ‘ capricious \ and that the means selected 
shall have a « real and substantial ’ relation to the object sought to be attained. 
It is apparent that terms such as those quoted have no fixed content: they 
aie variables which mean different tilings to different people. What from one 
social point of view may be entirely reasonable may from another be unreasonable 
and capricious. Nor does there exist a -ocial calculus sufficiently exact to 
deteimine for all people what means ha\e ‘substantial relation' to what 
object-. 

Trvmg to guess, theiefoie, whethei the courts will hold that the proposed 
conservation ordinances for erosion contiol ate within the police powei is trying 
to guess whether the judges will believe that the ordinances are sufficiently neces- 
sary for the protection and piomotion of the public health, safety, and welfare, 
that they are reasonable, not arbitrary or capricious, and beat a substantial rela- 
tion to the goal of eiosion control. There* art* two way's for divining the judicial 
mind an appeal to precedent and an appeal to ieason. 

The appeal to precedent reveals that there are no judicial decisions squarely 
in point. In decisions unohing issues of sjmilai factual content there exist 
competing analogies, and between these any court will be free to choose. On 
the side of the appeal to reason, however experience ha v * adequately demonstrated 
that uncontrolled soil erosion causes silting oi* stream channels, leseivoirs, and 
dams, loss of fertile soil, mauwash of rich lands by subsoil, diminishing of 
underground water resery'es, increase 111 speed and volume of rainfall tun-off, 
and damage to highways, iaim buildings, and othei property in dust storms and 
floods. Krosion control is at one and the same time conservation of natural 
resources and food supply, flood control, water cousenxition. It would seem 
necessarily to follow that it is in diiect promotion of the health, safety, and wel- 
fare of the people- hence * reasonable ’, ‘ not arbitrary ’ within the police power, 
and not a deprivation of property* or liberty yvithout due process \ Whether the 
courts w ill so conclude it is too early to say. 

Due Process and Public Purpose. Undei the soil conservation districts 
laws the districts have power to build terraces and check dams on private land, 
to contribute labor and materials to these operations, to lend or give the use of 
agricultural machinery and equipment as well as seeds and seedlings, and otherwise 
generally to assist private landowners to control erosion upon their lands. The 
purpose of this w r ork is, of course, to make erosion control effective, but it cannot 
be denied that individual landowners will be receiving private benefit from such 
expenditures. Insofar as these expenditures are made from appropriations of 
State funds to the districts, the charge must be met that they are expenditures 
of public funds for private rather than public purposes. 
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The general rule seems to be that where the benefit to the individual is but 
incidental to the object of public benefit, the expenditure will be held to be for 
a ‘ public purpose \ It is not easy, however, to predict whether a court will 
hold the private benefit to be merely incidental or to be the major object of the 
legislation in any particular case. Here again, appeal may be made to precedent 
and to reason. And here again, the voice of precedent blows both hot and cold, 
although there is considerable movement in the judicial decisions toward sustaining 
arguments of public purpose. On the side of the appeal to reason, it is diffic- 
ult to escape the convinction that since the expenditures have for their object 
the control and pievention of soil erosion to avoid the evil consequences summar- 
ized above, they primarily advance a public purpose. 

Delegation of Legislative Power . — The general rule is simple, but its con- 
crete application is frequently difficult. The courts say that the legislature may 
not delegate to others the power to legislate. Inasmuch, however, as it is mani- 
festly impossible for the legislature to anticipate every conceivable situation 
that will confront the administrative officers, and to define the rule to be applied 
to every situation, the general rule has come to be qualified somewhat as fol- 
lows: The authority to preset ibe administrative regulations to control the applic- 
ation of the statute to particular instances, as well as the authority to determine 
their applicability in particular cases, may be delegated by the legislature to 
administrative officers, but the statute must contain specific k standards ' to 
guide the administrative officers in formulating the regulations and determining 
their applicability. 

The soil conservation distric^; laws run into this problem in several ways. 
It is necessary to decide whether a particular soil conservation district should be 
established; how its boundaries should be defined; whether a particular district 
should be dissolved; whether conservation ordinances should be adopted and 
what they should contain; whether different ordinances should be made applic- 
able to different types of lands. Kach of these determinations is admittedly 
legislative in nature; yet it would be folly for the legislature to attempt to deter- 
mine these questions in the statute for each district and each farm. The logic 
of the situation compels the legislature to define the policy and leave its effectua- 
tion to others. 

II is very difficult to determine from the legion of decided cases just what 
” standards ' the courts will deem sufficiently explicit to guide and control admi- 
nistration discretion. Where the court deems the standard sufficient, the dele- 
gation of legislative power is said to be proper; where the standard is deemed 
insufficient, the provision is invalid for ‘ improper ' delegation of legislative power. 

In the standard act, the State committee is directed to consider various 
specific factors, such as topography, erosion distribution, prevailing land-use 
practices, attitudes of the farmers, the votes cast in an advisory referendum on 
the question of creation of a district, the probable expense of operations, the 
wealth of the area, and similar considerations, in determining whether or not to 
create a district and what its boundaries should be. On the question of dissol- 
ving a district, these same factors must again be considered. 
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There is room for difference of opinion as to whether such standards, and 
other standards set forth in the standard act to guide administrative discretion, 
are specific or general. Many cases have recognised, however, that legislatures 
cannot he asked to perform the impossible, and that where the legislature has 
been as specific as the nature of the circumstances will permit, the rule against 
improper delegation has been satisfied. The standards set forth in the standard 
act seem adequate in the light of the general run of the decisions ('). 


Conclusion. 


In the short space of this article it is impossible to discuss, even in a similarly 
sketchy manner, the other constitutional questions that might be raised with 
respect to the State soil conservation districts laws. It must suffice to say that 
the legislation has generally been drafted in a form designed to meet, insofar 
as can be predicted, the constitutional challenges that may be directed against it. 

Whether or not any of those challenges can succeed depends, of course, upon 
the judgment of the courts to whom the challenges are addressed. The reader 
of the foregoing discussion will have seen that there is an enormous field for free 
and independent exercise of discretion by judges in deciding constitutional and other 
legal issues. He will have seen, also, that the language of constitutions presents 
nearly limitless opportunity for varying interpretations. Yet the very nature 
of a constitution makes it imperative that its provisions be couched in broad 
general phrases. A constitution is built to endure over an extended period 
of time. It must seek, therefore, to lay down general princijiles, leaving to 
each generation the nice adjustment of principles to the varying problems with 
which each must deal. 

The present pattern of erosion control activity in the United States clearly 
indicates the way in which Federal and State constitutional provisions, as cons- 
trued by the courts, have come to play upon our erosion control program, pre- 
scribed to a large extent what its administrative provisions must be, and created 
the institutional environment within which it must be made to operate. Soil 
conservation districts are rapidly becoming the focal point for erosion control 
activity; Federal, State, and local effort is largely channelling through them. 
Whether they, or any agency organized under State law having siinilat functions 
and powers, can effectively combat the erosion problem will depend initially on 
what the courts decide on the constitutional issues. (*) 


(*) The most crucial constitutional issues in the ease ot State legislaln n aic those 1 evolving 
around the concepts of ‘due ptocess \ ‘police powei ‘ public purpose ‘ equal piotcction of the laws 
and ‘ delegation of legislative power \ In the case of Federal legislation the central question must always 
be the existence of Federal power to deal with the matter at all. Only when this central question lias 
been answered in favor of Federal power can we arrive at such other issues as delegation of legisla- 
tive power, due process, and the like. These other issues aie not dissimilar when applied to Federal legis- 
lation from tile form they take in the case of State laws. 
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The economic and agrarian wat policy upon which Italy embarked m 1940 and 
which was intensified in i <>4 1 , is comprised in a series oi measures adopted for the 
purpose of conciliating the needs of a controlled food supph for the people with the 
requirements of the Commissariat for the fighting forces. The problems studied and 
solved were many and complicated, therefore, with the lesult that many measures were 
issued and enforced in order that the life of the nation might suffer as little as possible 
from restrictions and also to prevent interruption in agricultural and industrial produc- 
tion and trade. 

The following is a summary of the measures adopted with regard to agriculture 
in particular 

Organization of food supply. 

Everything done in connection with the control and distribution of food supplies 
during the period between the jbeginning of January and the end of September, 1041, 
was carried out in application of the law concerning food supplies which empowered 
the Minister of Agriculture and Forests, for the duration of the war to regulate food 
supplies and to control the distribution and consumption of foodstuffs, whether home- 
grown or imported, required for the civilian population and the fighting forces. For 
this purpose the Minister 

(a) orders the compulsory registration and the declaration of stocks of agricultural 
products by all holders thereof, 

lb) provides for the purchase, blocking and requisitioning of foodstuffs existing 
in the country as well as for purchase from abroad of commodities whose import- 
ation is authorized bv the Ministry of Exchange and Valuta, 

( c ) assigns to the fighting forces, on the basis of requests received, the ncees- 
sar\ quantities of foodstuffs, 

(it) establishes the foo l requirements of each province and other regiotis to be 
s ipplie 1 a 1 1 pr m 1 *•» t >r the illocation and distribution of available supplies, 

<c) sirr\iss ail controls farms and the food industry factories as well as 
ev \ m v > is fj'u >1 o*>la'tion, transformation, preservation and sale of foodstuffs, 
al n 111 * *rtible nM-»ivs t >: e hi trolling their activity and ensuring their operation; 

(/) allots to the various factories, firms, etc , the foodstuffs to be preserved, 
transformed and distributed, 

(£,') issues regulations for the control and rationing of consumption and for 
checking speculation, 

\Ji) provides for the creation of organizations of producers, merchants and 
industrialists in order to improve the arrangements for imports and exports of food- 
stuffs as well as for their purchase, blocking, requisitioning and distribution; 

(/) takes in general all the necessary measures, in order to guarantee supplies 
and to control distribution and consumption 

For the carrying-out of the above work the Ministry of Agriculture and Forests 
lias created a central office known as the Ihreztone Generate dell’ A limeniazione, while 
in the chief town of each province the work is carried out by the existing Food Sec- 
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lions attached to the provincial Councils oi Corporations. At the head of each is 
a director appointed by the Ministry of Agriculture and Forests, on the advice of 
the Prefect. 

Reorganization of agricultural services. 

The Royal Decree No 480 dated Mav 20, nqi (q, provides for this reorganization. 
This important reform provide* in the first place for a better distribution of the func- 
tions of the administration of agriculture and i orests, the number of divisions having 
been increased to seven while at the same time it makes radical changes in the consult* 
ati\e field of the administration’s activities b\ substituting a single consultative 
organ, called tlie Supreme Council of Agriculture .uni Forests, for the numerous and 
varied existing commissions The Supreme Council is divided into five sections experi- 
mentation and plant pathology, grass and tree crops animal husbandry and limiting, 
land reclamation and settlement forests 

The structure of tile Council (which is formed chiefly oi experts holding university 
emirs, or attached to the agricultural inspectorates and the more important experi- 
mental institutes), and the fact that sinet the Council is divided into sections, the con- 
sult dive responsibilities are entrusted to specialists guarantee that the technical opi- 
nion^ which the active services die called upon to give will carry the necessary weight. 

As regards tin* provincial services, experts in plant pathology are attached to most 
01 the inspectorates in the provinces, for the purpose of obtaining more rapid action 
in regard to the notification of disease and other dangers threatening plants, this arrange- 
ment also makes it possible to combat the dangers with the neeessarv speed 

Special importance attaches to the reform oi the agricultural experiment stations, 
whose appropriations and staff have been increased The number of these institutes 
lias been fixed at zH, seven of which are occupied ill general studies, while the remaining 
21 specialize in special branches of agricultural production 

Agricultural registration and rationing. 

As a result of the duties assigned to the Ministry of Agriculture and Forests under 
the terms of the law concerning the food services and 111 order to make it possible to 
control the existing stocks of prime necessities in the hands of agricultural producers, 
industrialists and tradesmen, the Ministn proceeded to take the following censuses 
which were carried out bv the central office for food statistics, specially equipped for 
this work in the first place a census was taken ot stocks of wheat, maize and their 
Hours, alimentary pastes, rice, oil, buttei, bacon and lard and later broad beans and 
other cereals fodders milk and its derivatives, meat, livestock, seeds, eggs etc The 
results of the .surveys carried out revealed the necessitv for restricting consumption 
ot products in which there was a .shortage, by blocking them at the disposal of the Minis- 
try, prohibiting their sale and purchase and controlling distribution to consumers by 
means of ration cards. Rationing was gradually extended from alimentary pastes, 
rice, flours, sugar and laundry vSoap to the various fats, such as butter, bacon, lard, 
sausages, meat and, at the beginning of October, 10 4 1 , also to maize flour and bread. 
Justification for the rationing of this last group of commodities is found in the poor 
wheat harvest, which this year amounted to only 71,500,000 quintals. 


(M hatzetta Vftiaale del Kegm d'ltaha , No. r Rome. Juno 26, n^i. 
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Special mention should be made of the census taken on June 30, 1941, of the 
number of head of cattle, buffaloes, pigs, sheep, goats and horses existing in Italy on 
that date. The results of the census show a satisfactory situation as regards numbers 
of livestock in the Kingdom, in spite of the higher demand for meat for the fighting 
forces and the reduced opportunities for importing animals for slaughter. 

Although it is not possible to reproduce statistics concerning the actual numbers 
of livestock raised in Italy, it should be mentioned that Italian agriculture has in no 
way slackened the pace of its progress hi the animal husbandry sector This proves 
the efficiency of the measures adopted long before the outbreak of hostilities by the 
Ministry of Agricultuie and Forests to encourage the raising of livestock, to increase 
the fodder crops and later gradually to reduce the consiunptun of meat by the Chilian 
population 

The figures concerning the number of head ot livestock as oi June 30 last, will be 
taken as a basis for establishing the percentage of cattle, buffaloes, sheep and goats 
which each breeder is compelled to hand over for slaughter between July j, 1941, and 
Juno 30, 1942, as regards pigs, they will be used to determine the number of head of 
fattened pigs to be killed for sale, after leaving breeders a sufficient number of animals 
for the needs of the family It will thus be possible to establish in advance for tin 
coming year a general plan of meat supplies, sj ccial atcc 1 nt being taken of the needs 
of the fighting forces and of the farmers 

Cereals, oils and other products. 

The need for establishing the country's independence oi imported wheat led to 
the issue on July 20, 1941 (*), of the decree publishing the* conditions of the XIX Italian 
competition for the "Wheat Campaign. There are to 1 e 879 prizes lor a total value oi 
1,500,000 Lire 

In order to encourage farmers to increase the 1 area sown to wheat and to intensity 
the cultivation of this ceital, ‘•c.vcral mcasims lime Iccn ndepted which may be sum- 
marized as follows: 

(a) a supplementary payment frem Government funds of 20 lire per quintal, 
already paid on the 1940 and 1941 harvests, over and al c,ve the basic price of Liie 135 
and Lire 150 paid respectively lor haul and soft wheat, 

(b) a second supplementary payment, abo ficm Gov 111 limit funds, paid m 
respect of the 194T harvest, in order to eneouiage carlv delivciv to the pools and amount- 
ing to Lire 40, 30 and 20 per quintal, for deliveries effected rtsptcliveh between June 1 
and 15, June 36 and on and after July 1; 

(c) a new r bonus, also paid from Government funds, amounting to Lire 200 per 
hectare sown to wlieat, rye or barky; 

(d) an increase in the price of early wheat to be produced in 1042, amounting 
to Lire 40 per quintal for grain grewn in Southern Italv and the Islands and Lire 20 
for that grown in the remainder of the Kingdom ; 

U ) exemption from the prohibition to gre w’ etc ps for liv dre- geological rtasc 11s c n 
waste lands not covered with forest growths, this cxempticn will be granted without 
delay b\ special provincial commissions unjewtud to decide in the matter. 

As a result of the above-mentioned measures, which, in respect of the provisions 
under letter c) alone, involve an outlay by the Government of ever t,coo millicn lire, 
a maximum effort has been made as regards autumn sowings. 


(*) G. r., No. 177, July 2*>, uni. 
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In connection with other crops, mention may he made of the decree issued by the 
Minister of Agriculture and Forests, instituting the 111 national competition for increas- 
ing production of maize, potatoes and broad beans ( M as well as the instructions issued 
for the new agricultural season and the raising of oil-prc during plants. 

According to these instructions, the area sown to wheat- in \iew of the basic im- 
portance of this cereal in the country’s food supply- may not be reduced, but must 
instead be increased wherever there is land suited to this ciop which may be included 
in the existing rotation. When the varieties best suited to each z< lie have been select- 
ed, preference should, generally speaking, be ghen to the early varieties, not only 
because of their capacity for giving a higher yield per unit of area, but also because by 
their use the product can be ready much earlier for consumption. The cultivation 
of these wheats must be extended to the areas in Southern Italy and the Islands, to 
replace the hard and soft wheats which ripen late or at the usual time. 

Wherever suitable ecological conditions permit, encouragement should be ghtn 
to crops of maize, rice, rye, oats and barley, as well as of pulse, such as broad beans, 
beans and other less important pulse crops, and potatoes Industrial plants should 
not he forgotten, such as sugar beets, the textile plants (hem]), flax, cotton, etc ), field 
vegetables and the various species of oil-producing plants 

The national importance at the present time of the production and utilization of 
oleaginous seeds and fruits has induced the (Government to adopt special measures for 
their complete control Among these measures one consists in compelling farmers who 
intend to grow oil producing seeds or fruits to obtain a permit for the cultivation 
of this crop 

It should be observed that a considerable contribution may be made towards an 
increase in the output of oil and seeds by extending tlie area sown to colza and field 
cabbage for seed, as well as of flax, sunflower, sesame, groundnuts, castor oil plant, etc. 

Another sector of great importance is that of fodder crops While, on the one 
hand, they supply large quantities of fodder which are essential for an increase in li- 
vestock, they also, on the other hand, may be considered as an index of the evolution 
of the svsteni of cultivation adopted on the farms and of the degree of stable, basic 
fertility attained on the land 

111 co lclusion, it is considered essential that, under present circumstances, no square 
inch of 1 uid should remain uncultivated and that not even the tiniest holding should pro- 
duce less than what can be obtained at the expense of every possible effort on the part 
of whoever works it. The absolute certainty of being able to sell the foodstuffs pro- 
duced at remunerative prices enables every farmer to feel perfecth easy in his mind 
and to profit by the encouragement and help offered him by the (Government services 
in overcoming every difficulty. u 


Control of supplies. 

The necessity of overcoming as well as possible the various difficulties due to the 
war has led the food services to control every’ sector of agricultural production in order 
to guarantee supplies and prices for consumers and also to protect them from undue 
cornering and speculation. Consequently, while on the one hand the Ministry has 
arranged for the blocking, marketing and consumption of the various types of meat 
(beef, mutton, goats' and pig meat), by r fixing certain days in the week when civilians (*) 


(*) o\ V., No. 1 77> July 2<>, i<hi. 
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may purchase meat and has made regulations concerning the procedure and mov- 
ement of the meat market, on the other hand, it has turned its attention to the 
question of oils, fats and cereals, strengthening and extending the pooling system 
and reiniorcing the control ot supplies and distribution of foodstuffs when it is considered 
that it is impossible or unsuitable to subject them to the system of pooling. So. for 
instance, under the terms of the Ministerial decree issued on September 24, 194J, po- 
tatoes and dried pulse (beans, chickpeas, lentils, peas, etc ), broad beans excepted, are 
blocked at the disposal of the Ministry of Agriculture and Forests. All quantities of 
dried vegetables required for the normal use of the producers' families, including pota- 
toes up to a maximum of bo Kg., necessary for each member of the farmer's household, 
are exempt from the blocking. 

As regards stockbreeders, besides the measures mentioned above the ministerial 
decree issued on September to, 1941 ( l ), provides tor the complete control of the as- 
sembly and distribution of sheep and goats for slaughter, while the ministerial decree 
of August 27. 1041 (-), issues further instructions concerning the control of the sup- 
plies oi pigs for slaughter and the use of pig meat for the fighting forces and the civi- 
lian population. 

As from October t, 1941, all sheep and goats for slaughter must be delivered to 
the wool sector. In all cases, every proprietor is compelled to hand in the following 
minimum percentages of his head of stock sheep and goats under one year, 50 per 
cent ot the bearing sheep, sheep and goats over one year, 7 per cent, of the total 
number ot the flock. 

Other measures. 

The Minis! rv of Agriculture and Forests has issued many other provisions but, 
for the sake of brevity, only the chief of these need be mentioned. 

Arrangements have been made tor the control of the delivery ot cow’s milk tor 
direct consumption and for industrial transformation. Control of the dairy market 
has been organized, measures have been adopted concerning the price of milk, butter 
and cheese; the distribution of meat, the production ot oil -seeds, the distribution and 
consumption of tinned foodstuffs have all been put under a single system of control. 
All quantities of hay and wheat, oats, rye and barley straw produced in the kingdom 
or imported from Italian Africa, Albania or from abroad have been blocked and are 
held at the disposal of the Ministry of Agriculture and Forests Arrangements have 
been made to constitute an adequate stock of eggs to be sold to consumers during the 
autumn ami winter periods 

Land reclamation and settlement. 

In spite of the war no interruption has taken place in the carrying-out of the great 
agrarian policy The pace lias, ot course, slackened somewhat, but the results obtained 
are nevertheless considerable, especially as regards the preparations being made for 
future progress 

Land reclamation activities carried out between January and September, 1941, 
tnav be summarized as follows: 


P) (r. t\, No. .717, Sq>temlx.*r 1 1 «> ) 1 
P) <* V. t No. :oo, S.pUmKr 
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authorization has been given for the execution of public workvS in connection 
with land reclamation for a total exceeding 120 million Lire Government contri- 
butions towards land improvement amount to some 180 million Fire New settlers* 
houses completed totalled 1208 at a cost of 75. 337.005 Lire, houses enlarged for 
the reception of new families totalled 101 , the cost involved being 13,148, 105 Lire, while 
058 were enlarged or repaired in order to improve living conditions, at a cost of 
34,800,427 

At the meeting of the Council of Ministers held on September 27 last, a bill was 
approved for the creation of the UnU Aiquedotti 'unlinu (Corporation for Sicilian 
Aqueducts) The problem ot water supplies for the Sicilian population is now on 
the way towards solution owing to tile construction by the Government of the large I,it- 
torio, Madonie, Fa vara, Burgio and Messina aqueducts, which are either completed 
or almost completed, as well as through the impetus given to the construction of other 
aqueducts serving numerous communes, such as the Bosco Etneo (Catania) and the 
Tre Sorgenti (Agrigento; water supplies 

No less importance attaches to the problem oi the adjustment and preservation 
of various other water works belonging to communes or consortia in the region Since 
manv difficulties, both financial and technical, are encountered in connection with 
the installation and management of works of this description by the communis, it 
has been decided to entrust this task to a single Government concern supplied with 
the necessary organization and equipment 

(( oncluded on October 8, 1941 ) 

Prof ( Uax Pk \nc < > B \m>ini 
Romt 


UNITED STATES p) 

General farm and business conditions. 

Farm and non I arm business 111 the United States were better, and 111 a better 
uitcmiationship, in the fall of 10 than tliev had been foi more than a decade. 
Cash farm income from marketings and Federal payments was on a level that indie 
ated a total for the calendar year of about 8 8 500,000,000 as compared vvitb a cash 
income (from marketings alone] of onlv 8 4,082,000,000 in 105? It had bun ex 
ported, before the* outbreak of the war 111 Europe, that tin* cash farm income would 
be less than that of the previous year, but it proved to be greatei though some- 
what below that of 1037. 

Other factors in the farm situation, notably a reduction in the total farm mort- 
gage debt and broad cooperative action under Government auspices fe>r soil conserva- 
tion and acreage adjustment, combined with the favorable income level to encourage 
farmers greatly The second half of the year had been characterized by widespread 
improvement in manufacturing and trade within the United States and the year 
closed witu the uptrend maintained Farm prices improved There was even a pios- 
pect that ail increased demand for factory labor would reduce rural unemployment 

In 1040 the cash farm income (receipts from marketings plus Government pay- 
ments for soil conservation and crop adjustment) totaled about 8 0,000, 000 some 


(*) Supplied by the Bureau of Agiicultural Economics Washington. -- Fimsfmf tn Jul\ t^ji. 
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$ 470,000,000 or 6 ).> per cent more than in 1030. Exports of munitions and the 
national defense program increased the buying power of consumers, from the stand- 
point of agriculture as a whole, more than enough to offset the decline caused by 
the war in the country’s farm export trade. After the events of the summer of 1040 
in Europe the Federal Reserve System’s index of industrial production rose sharply. 
It advanced by December to 1 30 The average for the year was 122, as compared 
with 108 in 1039, 1 13 in 1037, and 110 in 1029. Growers of certain fruits and 'vege- 
tables, dairy men, and livestock producers benefited substantially. 

Necessarily, however, the improved domestic situation affected different groups 
of farmers unequally. It helped the export producers very little Takings by foreign 
countries of United States tobacco, fruits, and grains were in each instance 30 per cent 
or more below those of T039. Without Government assistance, the producers of the^e 
crops would have been in dire straits Activity in the defense industries, with the 
stimulus it had on employment, payrolls, and profits, warranted increased farm pro- 
duction for consumption witlun the United States; whereas the collapse of the export 
trade required reduced farm production for export 

Foreign trade and foreign trade policy, 

American agriculture before World War I stoxl in a satisfactory relationship to 
foreign markets. Agricultural prices rose more than other prices. Net farm earn- 
ings increased, and also farm valuations. Farm exports declined slowly, but growing 
consumption at home provided compensation. The war drew the United States back 
into tremendous production for export, while saddling the importing countries with 
debts and political troubles that reduced their buying power Temporarily it created 
shortages ot agricultural commodities, but farmers overestimated the shortages and 
soon replaced them with surpluses Tariffs excluded foreign goods which this country 
might have received in payment for its agricultural exports. Loans furnished our 
foreign customers an undependable means of payment which eventually failed. The 
crisis of 1929 developed largely as a consequence of these inconsistencies, though mone- 
tary difficulties in many countries played a part therein. As their buying power de- 
clined, the United States and other countries adopted trade restrictions which addul 
to our export difficulties, and brought vorld trade utider governmental control to an 
extent unprecedented in m xlern times. As a result, the demand for the puxlucts of the 
farm dropped catastrophically, while the production remained virtually unchanged. 

Trade agreements. 

In this situation the Government of the United States took positive action along 
two main lines. One line w r as an agricultural adjustment program, with the broad 
objective of bringing the total farm output, and particularly the production for 
export , more nearly in line with the total demand. The second line of action was 
a reciprocal trade-agreements program. 

It was not contemplated that the readjustment of our agricultural plant should 
eliminate production for export. The expectation was that our farmers would con- 
tinue to require foreign markets for cotton, wheat, pork products, tobacco, and fruit. 
It was necessary to find some means of improving our foreign markets. The method 
chosen was the reciprocal trade-agreements program, which Congress authorized in 
1034. It rested on the fundamental thesis that a nation must buy if it expects to sell* 

Specifically, the major objective of the program was to make passible an increase 
in imports through carefully considered reductions in our own high tariff rates. In 
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return for such reductions it sought reductions in the trade barriers that faced Amer- 
ican agricultural and industrial goods in foreign markets. This program led to the 
completion of trade agreements vitli 2 1 foreign countries. These countries in the 
past had provided the outlets for approximately ho per cent, of our agricultural export 
trade. Needless to say, the war hampers action under the reciprocal trade agreement 
policy, though negotiations are continuing with a number of countries Our cotton 
exports in the past two seasons have shrunk about ^5 per cent., and our exports of 
tobacco and fruits about 70 per cent. Our exports of wheat and pork products have 
dropped to less than the very low volume oi the J 030’s 

Farm programs in the domestic field. 

Conversely, the war enb iiices the scope for Oovernment aid in the donn stir sphere 
— notabh to tunuers m crop adjustment, soil couser\alion, the marketing ot agricultural 
surpluses, and rehabilitation oi distressed farm families Central in the work is aid 
to farmers in national and regional land use readjustments, with special emphasis on 
tin conservation of soil, water, and desirable vegetation, and on land-tenure improve- 
ment Progress along this line is progress also in keeping production in line with 
demand. Tlteie are activities also lot aid to share-croppers, tenants, and migrants; 
tor the distribution o' tarni surpluses at low cost to families oil relief, for the stabiliza- 
tion ot supplies and prices through crop loans and storage for the provision ot agri- 
cultural credit on easy terms foi 1 rop insurance and tor rural eleetrification 

In crop adjustment and soil conservation eff >rts the Government makes payments 
to burners ior shifts from soil depicting to soil conserving crops, and for using other 
methods to check erosion and loss of fertility In 1040 Government payments to 
tanners for crop adjustment and soil conservation totaled ab mt s <>72,000,000 More 
than O.ooo.ooo farmers o t > >perated Fanners help to administer the programs In 
e\ erv agricultural county they c led certain of their neighbors as community and county 
committeemen, whose t isk within limitations imjiosed b> the general polic\ is to 
recommend acreage and soil building' goals. With the help of Government data on 
crop proq> *ct s, prices, and production, supplies on farms, exjx>rts and export pfospects 
and domestic demand conditions, they establish acreage allotments farm by farm. 
The'.e adjustments, however, do not eliminate 1 crop surpluses immediately. Hence, 
the Government makes loans to farmers on cotton, wheat, corn, and tobacco, so that 
excess supplies can be held in reserve. I11 this way it supports farm commodity prices. 
Borrowers obligate themselves to participate in continued crop adjustments 


The Ever-Normal Granary. 

Tuc co nbination of crop adjutment, soil conservation, commodity loans, and com- 
m >dity storage adds up to the ever-nornial granary program. The purpose is to insure 
stable abundance It requires efficient production based on science 1 and technology; 
crop adjustment to keep supply as nearly as possible in line with markets at home and 
abroad, soil conservation through which the farmer protects the land market stabili- 
sation, and surplus removal operations. Crop insurance for wheat constitutes an ad«* 
ditional part of the ever-normal granary. It may be extended later to other crops. 

Needless to say, the ever-normal granary lias to do with far more than just the 
physical storage of crops. It covers all the facilities possessed by agriculture and by 
the Federal agricultural agency for promoting stable abundance. Storage alone, in 
bins, grai?ries, and warehouses, is only part of the machinery albeit a very necessary 
part. Equally important is the adjustment of production on farms and ranches, so 
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that the bins, granaries, and warehouses will not overflow. Moreover, the system must 
provide also for the orderly withdrawal of supplies from storage, since the end of pro- 
duction is consumption. In the ever-normal granary system we have machinery de- 
signed to regulate oncoming supplies, to maintain reserves against seasons of shortage, to 
stabilize prices at levels fair to both the producers and the consumers, and to distribute 
crops efficiently. It is proving very handy just now as a means of quirk national response 
to defense needs and wartime export conditions. 


Domestic disposal of surpluses. 

Still another means whereby the Government helps farmers in dealing with the sur- 
plus problem, and at the same time helps consumers, is tin* disposal of surpluses in the 
domestic market. It includes the food stamp plan, whic h places increased buying power 
in the hands of families on relief, and similar later developments such as the cotton stamp 
plan and the* cotton mattress plan There arc also a school lunch program and a low-cost 
milk program Surplus disposal through relief agencies is an additional means ot ab- 
sorbing farm surpluses and aiding the poor Surrpluses arc 1 an aspect of underconsump- 
tion Adequate mass consumption would absorb most oi them When the war .stops, 
domestic surplus disposal may become more urgent There is no assurance v< t ot lull 
peacetime employment for all workers Iv\en if the return ol peace docs not cause in- 
dustrial depression, this country will still lia\c uecd tor high .domestic consumptic n 
and the automatic working of the economic system nun not wholly ensure* it 


Agricultural labor. 

Hired farm labor suffered during the depression along wit li other farm groups but 
did not shire proportionately in the ensuing recovery Karin wages remained lew as 
c > npared with farm prices and city wages, 111 >reo\er, machinery continued to supplant 
manpower on the land Tender the Sugar Act«oi 1057 the Government established 
miuimmn wage standards for sugarcane and sugarbect workers and disoouragtd child 
libnr. Through the Farm Security Administration it alleviated the sufferings of mi- 
grant farm laborers and their families It endeavored also, through farm 1 ami ly uli.i- 
bilitation and in other ways, to check unnecessary labor migration at its sources, and 
to guide unpreventable migration toward new opportunities Ne\ erthclcss* tin tarm- 
1'ibm group remained under heavy disabilities, notably exelusion from the benefits ot 
the National Labor Relations Act, the Social Security Act, and the Fair Labor Standards 
Act 

Kven the regularly employed hired man is not so well off in the Fnited States as 
he used to be He has a less personal relation to his employer, and less chance to become 
a farmer himself. The seasonal farm worker is in a bad position, with a meagre standard 
of living, no security of employmient. no stale part in community life, and frequently no 
protection from abuses of the civil authority. These conditions have given rise to < r« 
ganized movements of agricultural labor and to many strikes in large-scale farming In 
about 50 agricultural strikes occurred with 60,000 workers involved. There wen* 
about v> agricultural strikes with about 25.000 workers affected in each of the tlnve 
succeeding years. In the predepression years agricultural strikes were rare. 

As one line of attack on the problem the Government emphasizes farm improve- 
ment generally, so that employers will be able to afford better wages and working con- 
ditions. Kqually important is industrial recovery. In recent years urban industry 
has not absorbed farm youth to the extent that it once did. There is an opportunity 
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to lessen the troubles of seasonal farm labor through more effective placement and in- 
formation services. It may be possible also, the Government believes, to provide more 
continuous farm employment, through the development of new crop sequences and 
perhaps the transfer of some processing operations to the farm. The increase of farm- 
labor orgnizations and of agricultural strikes draws attention also to the desirability 
of dealing with controversial issues by the conference method, and of developing methods 
to stabilize' farm- wage rates so that aimless migration will decline 


Aids for migrants. 

The suffering of migrants urgently demands attenti >n Primarily as a sanitation 
measure, the Karin Security Administration started se\eral years ago to build camps 
when* migrant iamilies could live There ar< 13 ot these camps in California where 
the migrant problem is most urgent, ^ in Arizona \ in Ti xas, 2 in Idaho, 1 in Flo- 
rida, and 1 each in Oregon and Washington So that some ot the migrants mav 
get permanent homes, the Farm Securitv Administration has built small cottages* 
known as labor homes near sonn of its permanent rumps These cottages rent for 
about SS a month to iamilies who are able to fun 1 v< ar round work on nearby farms 
Sanitary camps and labor homes have helped to diet k the spread of disease But 
tin* ultimate cure lor the migrant problem and related problems is not in the rural 
sections at all It is in the cities ()nl\ an increase oi urban industry and of urban 
cmplov incut ran prevent the continual increase ot poor hums m regions oi poor sod, 
and tin rout uni d increase likewise ot rural distnss and aimless rural wandeting 

Evolution of the national agricultural policy. 

It is courn >id\ believed tint tin Knited Matts nt ' ei had* a truly natioii.il agri 
cultural policy until alter tilt iirst World W.n but the country has always had a 
intional agricultural polh v In th<* period ol westward migration, ot rapid land 
settlement, and oi ruthless exploitation ot natmal resources, the policy was negative 
It was nuiulv one of noninterference with the pm ale appropriation oi laml for use 
or misuse ltespitc its hiissez-tairi character, we cannot call that procedure a mere 
lack oi policy It expressed a delimit philosophy and, indeed a definite program. 
It was what the dominant lot res in tin lountiv wanted and what the majority of 
the people at least tacitly accepted Our national agricultural poliev in the nim- 
teenth century reflected the belief that national well are could best be promoted through 
individualism and unrestricted competition 

For a long time this theory apparent lv stood the test of practice Witli abundant 
land, an open frontier, and a relatively sparse population, the quickest way to in- 
crease production, and therefore wealth, was to get tin' resources into private* hands. 
Occasionally production overshot the market, but the resulting depression did not 
last long and did not shako the country s faith in tin* exploitation program Various 
admnist rations encouraged farming, ranching, lumbering, and other land usln through 
homestead laws, grazing privileges, land grants, favors to transportation companies, 
lenient taxation, and irrigation. Few looked forward to the ('losing of tin* frontur 
and to the ruthless competition that would ensue. Most people seemed to think 
the policy that had been adopted could be continued indefinitely’ 

Recklessness in one age, however, imposes prudence on the next. There arc 
sharp contrasts between the agricultural views and programs that dominated the nine- 
teenth century and those that shape our agricultural policy today . But the contrast 
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does not mean that the present lias broken with the past or that tradition lias been 
wrenched from its path. On the contrary, it signifies that cause mid effect have oper- 
ated normally. The new agricultural policy is the direct result of the old one and 
of the conditions and problems which the old policy created. As the occupation of 
the continent proceeded, the expansion program ran out of material. It ran out of 
land and forced the land hungry into submarginal farming, destructive grazing prac- 
tices, and forest devastation Land charges accumulated on the older-settled land 
and drove producers into overproduction Exploitation, in short, created the need 
for conservation, and simultaneously excessive competition generated a need for cor- 
rective regulation. Tt is because our forbears went too far in out* direction that we 
must now move in another 


National land policy. 

Among numerous forces that shape our land policy two are paramount* (0 the 
closing of the frontier, with the resulting pressure of population on resources, accom- 
panied by soil wastage mid actual soil destruction and, (2) the world-wide growth 
of economic regulation, not only in trade but in production. Governments are assum- 
ing greater responsibilities lor the regulation of commerce, both domestic and inter- 
national. Another shaping influence is the growth of industrial trusts and combina- 
tions. Into an economic' pattern of that sort, a purely compel it h e, wliolh indivi- 
dualistic agriculture does not fit Together, the disappearance of the frontier and 
the rise of economic controls of one kind or another in Government, and in urban 
industry, seem destined to exert more and more influence, which will express itself 
in agricultural legislation and policy no matter wliat ]>olitical party may be in 
power. 

Our earliest national land policy rested on the belief that each man hadfa right 
to unrestricted ownership <:i a parcel of land. It was not until (802, howe\er, when 
the Homestead Act was passed, that the idea gf providing free land to settlers gained 
sufficient strength to be written into law. The Homestead Act permitted the head 
of a family to obtain 100 acres oi land practically tree of cost by living on it for 
5 years. This policy held on long after its usefulness had passed . 

In the Hast 1O0 acres was ample land to care tor the needs ot a taniiiy Hut 
when transplanted west of the Mississippi Valley, the homestead jxiliev failed In 
arid and semiarkl western plains iho acres could not produce even a bare subsistence 
for a family. Not until the twentieth century, after practically all of the arable 
acreage had been taken up, were the homestead laws jmxlified so as to let settlers 
stake out more than too acres Even under the amended laws the units established 
were often too small. 

Many of the land use problems we face today began to appear long ago. Ten- 
ancy increased. The march of cotton from East to West across the South left a 
trail >f erosion -scarred abandoned farm land. As long ago as 1878 soilsmen report- 
ing on the lands in the arid regions warned Congress of the ill-effects of the home- 
stead policies. In T004 the Public Land Commission reported overgrazing of the 
public domain Foreign outlets for our farm products tapered off, and fanners had 
to adjust their production accordingly. Cereals produced on low-yield, windblown 
land ceased to pay. Slowly the Nation awakened to the need for conservation. Then 
the war of 1014-18 broke out in Europe. The war temporarily diverted attention 
from the developing conservation policy, reversed the market and land use trends, 
and released forces that led to agricultural catastrophe. 
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Regional land use adjustments. 

In the post-war agricultural program, the first object was to help fanners get 
rid of price-depressing surplus supplies and adjust their use of land to the contracted 
market. That, however, was not enough. Local and regional land use adjustments 
were necessary. In the “Dust Bowl” (*), for example, wartime and post-war wheat 
expansion had led to maladjustment between fanning and climate. Much of the 
land in the Southern Great Plains should have been left in grass. But it was not, 
and duststorms of unprecedented magnitude swept it in the i93o’s. It was imperative 
to adjust the use of land not only to the market but to the dictates of nature. 

Many other regional adjustments were pressing. Special land problems demanded 
attention in the cut-over areas of the Lake States, on the o\ ergrazed western range, 
in the eroded Piedmont, in the Northern Plains, and elsewhere National interest in 
soil conservation reawakened. Gullying had caused concern, and had ruined many 
thousands of acres Sheet erosion, which carried the soil from sloping cultivated lands 
evenly, had occurred widely. Surveys showed that some 57 millions of acres already 
had been essentially destroyed for further tillage, that erosion had removed more 
than throe-fourths of the topsoil from 12 per cent, of the land or 225 million acres; 
and lmd removed one-fourth to three-fourths of the topsoil from 41 per cent of the 
land, or 775 million acres In some measure these were all public problems 

Action to check soil erosion. 

Tlu* Government determined to help farmers use their land better. One require- 
ment was to discover and demonstrate methods of cultivation and land use which 
would retard the water run-off and reduce erosion. This study the Government under- 
took through the vSoil Conservation Service An enlarged research and demonstration 
program resulted, which brought various measures to bear on selected farms in water- 
shed areas of 25,000 to 100,000 acres The next problem was to spread conservation 
practices to farms other than those in the demonstration watersheds. In 1037 the 
President urged the States to enact laws patterned after a sample law known as the 
Standard State Soil Conservation Districts Act This Standard Act was drawn so as 
to permit groups of fanners to organize local soil conservation districts and engage 
with public help in cooperative action to control erosion. The State soil conservation 
districts laws, now enacted by 30 States, place the responsibility for formulating and 
carrying out an erosion-control program squarely upon the shoulders of local people. 
By 1940, 221 soil conservation districts, covering 173,384,707 acres, had been organized 
in 27 vStates. 


Submarginal land and rural poverty. 

It was necessary also for the Government to do .something about submarginal 
land. Much land that is submarginal for agriculture was poorly adapted to farming 
even when it was fresh and new. Other land has been made poor by bad fanning. 


(*) The ‘‘Dust Bowl** includes western Oklahoma, western Kansas, eastern Colorado, the 

panhandle of Texas and parts of Wyoming. ( Editorial noU). 
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First with emergency funds, and later with funds under Title III of the Bankhead- 
Jones Act of 1935, Congress provided means for shifting submarginal farm land to 
nonfarm uses. This law authorizes the Department of Agriculture to purchase lands 
unsuited to cultivation and develop them for forestry, grazing, or other suitable pur- 
poses. By itself, however, the purchase of submarginal land seldom rehabilitates an 
area. It must be combined with other land use adjustment programs, particularly 
the relief of rural poverty; for submarginal land and rural poverty go together. Ge- 
nerally, moveover, the population on poor land increases faster than the population 
on good land. Shifting submarginal land to nonfarm uses raises a problem in the 
rehabilitation and relocation of farm families. 

In the depths of the depression, the Federal Emergency Relief Administration 
undertook to help the rural destitute. Approximately a million farm families in the 
United States received relief. Since then three and one-half million rural families have 
received public assistance. Two million of these families were farm families. Many 
lived in single cash crop areas, and were the victims of ruinously low prices as well 
as of soil erosion, floods, duststonns and other bad conditions. They needed credit, 
guidance in farm management, and sometimes help in moving 1o better land This 
task fell originally to the Resettlement Administration, and subsequently to the Farm 
Security Administration in the Department of Agriculture. 


Growth of tenancy. 

In our period of the open frontier when land was plentiful and population sparse, 
the path to farm ownership was easy, {and the dominant factor ot the land-tenure 
system was owner operation No one had to work long for another, either as laborer 
or tenant, if he cared to set up in fanning for himself. There was good land to be 
had free, or at a very low price. But as the country filled up and the good free 
or cheap land disappeared, newcomers had to apply for land to those who had pre- 
ceded them. They had to become tenants or to buy farms on terms which entitled 
the fonner owners to a large share of the earnings for a long time. Eventually, 
even the.se expedients became difficult or hazardous. More people wanted to rent 
hind than could get it, and would-be purchasers had to assume heavy fixed charges. 
Suddenly we discovered that we had a large army of landless farm people for whose 
welfare and security we had made little or no provision. 

It is estimated that the ranks of tenant farmers are growing at the rate of 40,000 
a year. One tenant out of 3 moves each year, with resulting gradual impoverishment 
of the tenants, the land, and the landlords. Civilization in a democracy will lose one 
of its foundation stones if land ownership and land operation grow apart. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has been empowered to deal with the tenancy problem in a small 
way. Through the Farm Credit Administration, it supervises the work of the Federal 
Land Banks, which advance to buyers on long-term loans as much as 50 per cent, 
of the appraised value of the farm, plus 20 per cent, of the appraised value of the 
improvements. Another attack on the tenancy problem goes forward under Title 
of the Bankhead- Jones Act. This measure authorizes the Farm Security Administra- 
tion to make loans to tenants, croppers, and farm laborers for the purchase of farms. 
The loans bear 3 per cent, interest, run for 40 years, and cover the full value of the 
farms. Committees of local people approve the loans on the basis of the character, 
ability, and experience of the applicants. Farms purchased under this system must 
not be larger than the operators can handle with their own labor and that of their 
families, and they must follow agreed farm plans. 
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Land in flood control. 

Land treatment for flood control is in prospect under the Flood Control Act of 
June 22, 1036, which establishes national flood-control policies. This act authorizes 
a coordinated laud and water program, it charges the War Department with the respon- 
sibility for improving rivers and waterways, and the Department of Agriculture with 
responsibility for run-off and water-flow retardation and soil-erosion prevention on 
the flood-producing watersheds. Subsequent amendments to the basic act have reiter- 
ated this principle. Approach to the problem of flood control is usually similar to 
the approach to the problem of soil conservation. In the erosion-control program, 
however, flood-control benefits are incidental. In the flood-control program these 
same benefits of course are primary with soil conservation incidental. Nevertheless, 
benefits from flood-control measures on the land cannot be realized without holding 
the soil in place. Land measures not only hold water from directly entering streams, 
but withhold soil from stream channels. 

Rural electrification. 

Government-financed rural electric power systems, most of them operated by far- 
mers'cooperatives, are in 45 of the 4S States. These systems, built primarily to enable 
farm families to obtain central station electric service at rates and on terms they can 
afford, provide power also to many hundreds of small industrial plants, of which some 
produce essential defense materials while others process local raw materials. 

As of September 30, 1940, the Rural Klcctrification Administration had in opera- 
tion a total of 004 energized systems. These included 250,000 miles of lines arid served 
630,000 farm families and other rural users. It is expected that borrowers will complete 
construction of 70,000 miles of lines to serve 175,000 farm families and other rural users 
in the fiscal year 11)41, construction financed out of 194.1 funds but extending into future 
fiscal years is expected to add another 4 2,000 miles to serve 105,000 users. The R. R. A. 
expects to allot K 100,000,000 during the fiscal year, of this $ 51,758,000 had been allot- 
ted by September 30, 1940. 

Agricultural credit. 

Adequate credit facilities for agriculture at reasonable rates are an important part 
of the National Farm Program. These facilities contribute to the security of farm 
families, to the financial success of individual farms, and to the stability of farm com* 
inunfties. Farm financing through the Farm Credit Administration provides long-term 
and short-term loans to individual fanners, and credit to fanners’ cooperatives and 
mutual companies. In 1940 fanners obtained $ 460,000,000 of credit through the F. C. A. 
during the first 9 months of the year compared to $ 416,000,000 in the corresponding 
period of 1939. A further increase is expected in 1941. There is a gradual increase in 
short-term loans to fanners by production credit associations and in financing by the 
banks for cooperatives. The downward trend in new financing which began in 1936 
has been reversed. 

Impact of the war on agriculture in 1941. 

In 1941 the war with its blockades and counter-blockades continued to hamper 
farm export trade, while the Government’s defense program strengthened the farmers* 
domestic market. In the early months farm exports moved at a rale of scarcely more 
than one-third of the average for the five years that preceded the hostilities. Our cotton 
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exports were only about 15 per cent, of the pre-war volume and our tobacco and fruit 
exports in each instance only about 30 per cent. Exports of wheat and pork products 
were below the very low volume of the 1930’ s. Under the Lend-Lease Act, however, 
the exports to Great Britain and to some other countries increased, and promised before 
the end of the year practically to double the monthly export volume. The defense 
program stimulated agriculture through its effect on industrial production, employment, 
and pay rolls. Along with the continued support afforded by the Government to the 
prices of depressed export commodities, it seemed likely to give agriculture a cash farm 
income for 1941 of about 10 5 billion dollars as compared with o.t billion dollars received 
in 1940. 

Our defense policy, which included aid to Great Britain, improved the demand 
especially for livestock, dairy products, and certain fruits and vegetables. It was the 
main cause of a big rise in the national income, which at more than a probable 85 bil- 
lion dollars for the year was up almost n billion dollars over the level of 1 040. Eco- 
nomists expected that in 1942 the total would rise to 92 billions Taxes of course were 
higher; but consumers had left on the average about the same money income that they 
had in the pre-depression year 1929. The income of industrial workers, which in 1940 
had been only 95 per cent, of the 1924-29 average, rose greatly, and for the fiscal year 
1942 was expected to reach 126 per cent, of the 1924-29 a\ erage. Wages and pay rolls 
advanced .sharply, living costs only moderately. As a result, the workers 'standard of 
living was at a record level, and agriculture felt the benefit in higher prices for a long list 
of agricultural commodities. In mid-May the index of the prices of all agricultural com- 
modities was 1 t 2, as compared with 98 in May, 1940, and with 100 for the period 1910-14 

When the war began it <lid not seem that American agriculture would need to increase 
its output materially It had surpluses of cotton, wheat, corn, and tobacco, few ap- 
parent shortages, and small chance of getting more export trade. In 1041, however, 
the Government issued an urgent call for more commodities wanted in the domestic 
market and for export to Great Britain. It urged fanners to expand their acreage of 
soybeans and to take other precautions against a possible shortage of fats and oils. Also 
it drew special attention to the need for an increased production of hogs, of poultry and 
eggs, of cheese and evaporated milk, of dry edible beans, of tomatoes, and certain other 
truck crops. It guaranteed the prices of pork products, dairy products, and poultry 
products. On the other hand, it urged reduced production of cotton and wheat, for 
which crops it announced the minimum acreage 1 allotments permitted under the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act and proposed legislation that would authorise additional curtail- 
ment in the acreages. 

Agriculture felt the effect of priorities announced by the Government for the uti- 
lization of aluminum alloy steels and zinc. These commodities enter into the produc- 
tion of milking machines, poultry equipment, steel grain bins, and farm machinery gener- 
ally. There was a possibility that nitrate fertilizers would have to be rationed; and that 
shipping priorities would seriously influence the supply and prices of copra oil, castor 
beaus, tung oil, flaxseed, hides, wool, and many other items. In fact the ocean ship- 
ping situation seemed likely to affect farm-planning very broadly in the United States, 
chiefly toward the production of things usually imported or things capable of being 
substituted for imports. 

[Closed in July 1941) Supplied by the Bureau 
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Preface. 

Our last survey of the world agricultural situation covering the year 1938-39 
closed on the veiy eve of the outbreak of the present war ( ). Since then, circums- 
tances did not permit to continue our annual reviews of the conditions and tenden- 
cies of agriculture the world over. The economic factor acquired so great an im- 
portance in modern totalitarian warfare that information concerning economic 
conditions in the belligerent countries and their tiade with the rest of the world 
became a secret hardly less closely guarded than their mobilization plans or 
other military information. Many data ceased to be published, and the war 
and blockade have made postal communications difficult and irregular, so that 
the periodical and other publications, especially from overseas countries, are not 
always available. Under such conditions, the preparation of our customary 
survey of the world agricultural situation became practically impossible and had 
to be suspended for the duration of the war. 

As, however, the Institute, notwithstanding these difficulties, continued to 
work and to follow the developments which took place in the conditions of agri- 
culture in the different countries, it was thought that a brief review of the princip- 
al trends of the agricultural situation at least in’ some parts of the world dur- 
ing the two years which elapsed since the beginning of hostilities — 1939-40 
and 1940-41 — could and should be attempted. The limitations imposed on 
any such attempt by present-day circumstances are evident, so that it is hardly 


(*) The World Agricultural Situation in 1938-39, I. 1 . A., Koine, 1940. 
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necessary to stress here that the present sketch does bv no means pretend to 
serve as a substitute to out usual annual survey. Too great are the lacunes in 
the available information, as well as in the number of countries which can be 
dealt with. Practically the whole of Europe has become gradually involved 
in the stupendous conflagration. The European situation, therefore, cannot 
be dealt with in any detail, which eliminates from our held of vision and stud\ 
by far the greater part of the countries we have always been used to consider 
Several overseas countries of great agricultural importance aie also involved 
in the war. 

Vet, the development of the European war exercised a stiong influence 
upon the. non-belligerent countries in other parts of the world, and as these conn 
tries are mostly agricultural, the war and its accompanying blockade affected in 
the first instance their agriculture. The leper missions of the European war upon 
these countries are so important as to constitute a determining factor in their eeo 
nomic position and policy, national and international alike. Moreover, the dove 
lopments which take place in the countries not diiectlv involved in the conflict, 
are fai more accessible to survey and investigation than would be those of the 
belligerent countries. Though even here our usual sources of information are 
not always regularly available, and are generally reeei\ ed with more or less consid- 
erable delays, they are at least not altogether lacking, as is often the case tor 
European countries. Accordingly, even if we are not in a position to make our 
account as detailed and thorough as we should like, we can at least attempt a 
brief outline of the principal effects of the European war and of the blockade* 
upon the conditions of agriculture outside Europe during the first two years of 
the conflict. 

We shall start with an outline of Europe’s part in world trade, and more 
particularly of her share in the absorption oi agricultural products exported bv 
non-European countries. This will help us to visualize the importance of the 
effects of the virtual isolation of the European continenf, as a result of the w 7 ar, 
upon the economic position of the agricultural exporting countries outside Europe. 
Then we shall deal with the effects of the war upon the United States and the 
Eatin-American republics, and finally pass to those few countries of the Eastern 
hemisphere which are not directly involved in the European war. The most im- 
portant group in this hemisphere, however, consists of the Ear-Eastern countries 
which, though not involved in the European conflagration, are .engaged in a long*- 
drawn war of tlieir own; a fact which, in this case, also does not permit of the situa- 
tion being examined in detail. The situation of some other countries, such as 
Egypt and the other countries in the Near Hast, with the exception of Turkey, 
which, not being belligerent, are the theatre of military operations, excludes 
them from our survey altogether. 

In an Appendix we give a brief note on world production of some of the 
principal agricultural commodities in 1939-40 et 1940-41, prepared by the Statis- 
tical Bureau of the Institute in very general terms, as the lacunes in the statistical 
data do Hot permit a more detailed accoudt to be given. 
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I Europe’s share in the world’s trade in agricultural products. 

The outstanding economic effect of the war was seriously to interfere with 
the trade between Kuiopc and the rest of the world. The declaration of war 
m September 1949 was followed by tin* application of blockade to each other's 
sea-borne trade b> the belligerents Moreover, the outbreak of hostilities in 
Europe brought about the immediate application b\ the United States of the 
Neutral it} Act involving the exclusion of American shipping from the ports of 
tlie belligerent countries and the adjacent /.ones of the seas Both parties began 
an active waifare against the sea-borne tiade and the shipping of the other, while 
numerous ships were blocked in neutral ports and thus withdrawn from service. 
All this had exceedingly disturbing effects upon international trade, which was 
heavilv reduced and disorganized. During the autumn of iq^q and the following 
winter, German} ’s trade with overseas countries was practiealh brought to a 
standstill, while that of the United Kingdom and of France was greatly reduced 
and became subject to exceedingh heav\ risks 

The blockade w T as greatly extended following the military developments 
of the spring and summer of 1940 the occupation b\ Germain of Denmark and 
Nonun which automata all\ cut Swokn off ocean communications, and the 
conquest of Belgium, tire Net hei Ian U and loanee All the occupied countries 
now considered as belligerent temton, weie included b\ Great Britain into the 
/one oi blockade and became subjet 1 to the proxisions ol the Ameiican Neu- 
trality Act The Italian declaration ol wai in June 1940 brought Italy within 
tire blockaded /one, while British shipping in the Mediterranean had practically 
to cease and the Sue/ canal was closed The outbieak of the Italo-Greek war 
111 ( >ctobcr* iq fo, followed in the spring oi 1941 b\ the occupation bv (ierman 
and Italian troops of Yugoslavia and Greece, led to the extension of t lie blockade 
to the Balkans. Thus in the spring oi 1041, Europe, with the exception of the 
Hibeiian Peninsula, Turkey and Finland, wdrose trade was also greatly reduced 
and stiictlx controlled with a \ iew toaxoiding leakage through neutral territories 
to the continental belligerents, and of Switzerland, wedged between belligerent 
countries and earning amid great difficulties, a minimum of trade with the 
outside world, was practical!} complete!} isolated from economic intercourse 
with the outside w r oild, and the outbreak, in June of the cui lent year, of the war 
between Gentian x and the U. S S R led to the cutting off of the last Kuiopean 
overland economic connections with the East and the Pacific. 

Apart from any effects tin extension of the blockade may June had up'm 
the economic situation in Euiope, which we are not in a position to discuss here, 
these developments were bound to have serious repercussions upon the economic 
conditions of the other continents, and particularly upon their agriculture, lai- 
gelv dependent on Europe for the disposal of its products. In ordei more deadly 
to see these effects, we shall attempt to give here an approximate estimate of 
the part played by Europe in the world's trade in agricultural products on the 
eve of the present conflict. 

With a population which, in iqjtf, accounted for 19 pet cent, of the world's 
total population, and an area representing 4 per cent, of the world's surface, 
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Europe, exclusive of the U. S. S. R., was responsible, before the present war, 
for 51 pet cent, of the total world trade, its share during the last few years being 
as follows (*). * 

Europe's purl in the world's total trade (exclusive of U. S. S. R.). 
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This total naturally comprises not only Europe's trade with other conti- 
nents, but also the exchanges taking place between the various European coun- 
tries. This intra- European trade represented eonsideiablv more than one half 
of the total, as is seen from the table below: 


Intra-European trade in per cent . of Europe's aggregate trade. 
(exclusive of the U. S. S. R ) 
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A large part of European trade vas accounted for by the United Kingdom, 
so that one should make a clear distinction between the trade of Europe as a 
whole and that of the European continent, exlusive of the United Kingdom and 
Ireland. This distinction is particularly important in a study dealing with the 
economic effects of the present war and of the blockade. Accordingly, in the 
following table we shall give the absolute figures and the percentages of the share 
in the aggregate world trade of botli Europe as a whole, including the United 
Kingdom and Ireland, and of the European continent only (*). 


( l ) In this and tin- following tables we have quoted or used tor oiir calculations figure* taken 
from the League of Nation*’ publication “ Lc commerce He V Europe**, Gendve, 194 r. 

(") The table has been calculated from figures contained in the League of Nations’ publication 
quoted above. 
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Share of continental Europe in world trade . 
(In milliards of U. S. dollars and in per cent.) 
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Incidental^, one of the most striking facts revealed by this table is the 
great stability of the peicentages of European participation in world trade, in 
spite of the enormous variations in the total value o£ such trade due to the de- 
pression of IQ2 9-32 and to later developments. This stability would appear 
to point to the essential natuie of Europe's position as the world's economic 

Europe's share in the woild’s trade in certain 
agiuultural products ui J935. 
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(*) Europe, exclusive of the United Kingdom, Ireland, Iceland, the Faroes, the Channel Island 
and Malta. 
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centre, a position which even very violent upheavals in the world's economic 
life and drastic changes in the trade policy of particular countries can do but 
little to change. 

Passing now to Ku rope’s part in the world's trade in agricultural products, 
we have the table on page 343. 

The figures in the above table naturally include intra-European exchanges. 
Accordingly, when we have to consider the effects of Europe's isolation from 
intercourse with the other continents upon the agricultural situation in extra- 
European countries we must ascertain the distribution of her aggregate imports 
between the different sources of supply. This is given in the table below (*). 


Distribution of imports of certain agricultural products 
to continental Europe according to origin, in 1935. 
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Considering these two last tables we can form a fairly clear idea of the 
importance of continental Europe's part in the world market of agricultural 
products. So far, we have approached the problem from the point of view 
of Europe as an importer of agricultural commodities. To see the effects of 
the blockade upon the non-European exporting countries, we calculated below 
the percentages of the total exports of some of the principal agricultural pro- 
ducts from countries outside Europe to the European continent in 1935. Though 
such a calculation cannot obviously pretend at being more than a rough appro- 


(*) Calculated from the statistics appearing in the League of Nations* publication quoted above. 
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Estimated diminution of the agricultural exports of non-European countries 
as a result of the closing of the European markets. 

(calculated cm the basis of 193 5 figuies), 
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ximation, it may give some idea of the effects of the war upon the trade of the 
agii cultural exporting countries in the other continents. 

From the point of view of international trade in agricultural pro lucU, 
the year 1935 was a fairly representative one for a period in which the var- 
ious regulations and restrictions due to the depression and to the accentua- 
tion of autarchic tendencies had already assumed definite shape. While, there- 
fore, the percentages for 1935 do not necessarily and exactly hold good for 
any other year, they may be taken to represent with sufficient approximation 
the extent of the losses suffered by inter-coutinental trade in the principal agri- 
cultural products as a result of the isolation of continental Europe from the 
world market. 

The large percentages of the total world exports of agricultural products 
which used formerly to go to continental Europe, some of which are shown in 
the above table, have now been blocked, and unless they found new markets, 
they had to be written off as loss. 

The loss of exports suffered by the agricultural exporting countries outside 
Europe, following the practically complete isolation of the European Conti- 
nent, on the basis of the figures just given may be put at about 19 per cent, 
for wheat, 36 per cent, for maize, 40 per cent, for coffee, 36 per cent, for 
cacao, 50 per cent, for wool, 40 per cent, for cotton, 20 per cent, for rubber, 
17 per cent, for eggs and 29 per cent, for tobacco, to take only those com- 
modities in which the diminution was greatest. 
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II. The Western Hemisphere: United States. 

Agricultural conditions in the United States on the eve of the present war 
were far from satisfactory, even if the recession which marked the year 1937-38 
and still affected the situation in 1939, had become less pronounced. Of 
lavSting improvement, based upon an expansion of demand at home and abroad, 
tlieie have been no signs. From the monthly returns of cash receipts of far- 
mers from the sale of agricultural products, the cash farm income for 1939 was 
expected to fall to a figure below that of 1938, which was again lower than 
that of the two preceding years, 1936 and 1937. During the autumn of 1939, 
however, the war in Europe changed the situation of .some at least of the agri- 
cultural markets in the United States to such an extent, as to make these 
expectations far too pessimistic. 

Combined with the gradual extension of the United States’ own rearma- 
ment progiamme, the prospects of heavy demands for foodstuffs and certain 
raw materials on the part of Great Britain and France, which were envisaged as 
likely to develop moie or less along the same lines as in 1914-18, caused a rise 
in agricultural prices, in which, however, during these early months, speculative 
factors were piobably more important than the influence of current effective 
demand. The result was that, at the end of 1939, the cash farm income in 
the United States, originally estimated provisionally at 7,900, coo, ooo dollars, 
of which 7,225,000,000 from marketing and 675,000,000 from Government pay- 
ments under the A. A. A., actually proved to amount to 8,500,000,000 dollars. 
At the time, this improvement was based largely on expectations of an export 
boom, which would affect agriculture both directly, through increased foreign 
demand for its products, and indirectly, through a rise in employment in the 
export industries, and a consequent expansion of domestic purchasing power. As 
the w r ar went on some of these expectations were disappointed, while others, 
on the contrary, not only have materialized, but have even been exceeded. 

The factors which came into play were the following. 

In the first instance, the war, which, during the autumn and winter 
1939-40, had been surprisingly static and uneventful, assumed an unexpected 
turn in the spring of 1940. The occupation of the Scandinavian countries, 
aid the colJapt'e of the Netherlands, Belgium and France, followed by the 
Italian declaration of war and the consequent extension of the blockade and 
intensification of ocean warfare against mercantile shipping, had a strong 
restrictive effect upon American foreign trade. Indeed, American exports, ex- 
cept for the relatively small trade with the Balkans and the Hiberian Penin- 
sula, were now practically restricted to the United Kingdom; and even here, 
tonnage and financial considerations were bound to keep them within the limits 
of the absolutely indispensable for life and warfare. 

Another factor, which tended to enhance the influence upon the agricul- 
tural situation cf internal eccncmic develcjments, as compared with that of 
foreign trade, was the expansion of the aimament industries for the United 
States’ own defence needs, as well as for export, mainly to the United King- 
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dom. This expansion, which had been going on for some time, assumed 
particularly vast proportions since the autumn of 1940, when, after the col- 
lapse of France, American assistance to Great Britain was greatly extended, and 
the rearmament programme was pressed forward. As this development went 
on, and industrial expansion gained ground, absorbing unemployed hands and 
swelling the payrolls, domestic demand for agricultural products tended to in- 
crease and agricultural prices and farmers' incomes rose, even if, as the process 
developed, some of the increase in prices was cancelled out by a simultaneous 
increase in the cost of production. 

To these basic factors of the situation should be added such other influences, 
as the structural changes in the economic system of the United States, provoked 
or accelerated by the war, the development of United States economic activities 
in Latin America, and many other factors, both domestic and international, 
among which the inflationary effects of an industrial boom resting on armament 
work upon the monetary and price systems should not be overlooked. 

Foreign trade. 

As war broke out, it was expected to have a stimulating effect not only upon 
the industrial exports of the United States, but upon her agricultural exports as 
well, just as did the wai of 1914-18. Industrial exports w r ere expected to go in 
great quantities both to Kurope, to supply the armament needs of Great Britain 
and France, and to those parts of the world which, having their supplies of Euro- 
pean manufactured goods reduced or stopped by the war, would have to turn 
to American products. Agricultural products would be needed by the European 
belligerent countries, and the United States would be the country best able to 
meet the demand, as it did during the preceding great war. Indeed, Great Bri- 
tain and France, in a war which, mutati s mutandis, was envisaged as roughly repeat- 
ing that of 1914-18, were expected to be largely dependent upon American food- 
stuffs and other agricultural products. In the autumn and winter of 1939-40 
this^view of the situation was so widely held, and appeared so well founded, that 
it caused a certain buoyancy on the American agricultural markets, and forced 
the Federal Government lcpeatedty to warn the farmers not to allow themselves 
to be carried aw'av by excessive optimism into an unreasonable expansion of 
production, lest they should repeat the painfull experience of the years following 
the last war and culminating in the great depression. 

The war, however, took a turn wholly different from expectations and, at 
the end of the first year of hostilities, led to the almost complete isolation of the 
European continent from overseas trade. It cannot, though, be said, that Amer- 
ican 'expectations w r erc entirely disappointed, as, in spite of the blockade, the 
United States* trade with Europe had actually increased in 1940, compared with 
1939, owing to the doubling of the value of exports to the United Kingdom. v So 
did also the United States trade with Latin America, even if it failed to 
justify the expectations of optimists, because the curtailment of their 'exports 
to Europe naturally reduced the importing capacity of the Latin-American 
republics. 
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The regional distribution of American foreign trade in 1940, compared with 
I 939» was as follows: 

Distribution of U. S. foreign trade according to continents . 
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Among the principal changes the following should be noted. Exports to 
the United Kingdom increased from 505 to 1,010 million dollars, and to France 
from 182 to 252 million dollars, all the increase in the latter case being naturally 
accounted for by the first .six months of 1940. Exports to Germany fell from 66 
to 0.1 million dollars, and to Italy from 59 to 51 million dollars. 

The development of the foreign trade of the United States during the pe- 
riod under review is well illustrated by the table on page 349 giving the index 
numbers of the quantities, unit price and total value of United State's exports 
and imports according to groups of commodities. 

An examination of this table suggests the following observations con- 
cerning the different groups of commodities exported and imported by the 
United States during the last three and a half years. 

In the exports of crude materials there has been a headlong decline due to 
the combined effects of the industrial expansion in the United States in con- 
nection with the defence programme, and of the closing of European continental 
markets. The imports of crude materials, on the other hand, have been increas- 
ing continually, such increase having been due partly to increased industrial 
consumption in America, and partly to the diversion by the exporting countries 
to the United States of a large part of their surplus of primary products for 
which no other outlets could be found. It is precisely the pressure of these 
additional supplies that accounts for the fact that, in spite of the great increase 
in the demand for industrial raw materials and other primary products due 
to the war, the prices of these commodities in the United States, as well as on 
what is still left of the world market, have risen relatively but little. 

The exports of crude foodstuffs have also been falling continuously, but 
export prices, from 1939 on, have been rising, the decline in exports being 
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Index numbers of quantity , prices and total value of United States 
exports and imports. 

(1923-25 average 100) 
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accounted for by the closing of Kuropean maikets, while the prices have been 
supported by the increase in domestic demand due to industrial expansion 
and to increased put chasing capacity in the United States. The imports of crude 
foodstuffs have been increasing all tlnough, the rise being particularly marked 
in 1941, under the influence of the American defence programme and of ship- 
ments to Great Britain. Import ptices, however, have been on the decline, 
owing to the depressed condition of the maikets in the exporting countries, 
and it was not until the end of 1940 and the first half of 1941 that they showed 
signs of improving, owing to increased purchases by the United States and Great 
Britain. 

The exports of semi-manufactures increased greatly in 1940, largely owing 
to the laying-in of emergency stocks by various European countries during 
the first half of the year, befoie the military events changed the whole situa- 
tion completely. After that, at the end of 1940 and in 1941, they diminished 
considerably under the combined influence of the needs of the expanding arma- 
ment industries in the United States and of the elimination of continental 
European demand. The prices increased but little, their rise being damped 
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by the disappearance of the formerly active European markets. Imports of 
semi-manufactures, on the other hand, have been increasing continually, and 
their prices have been steadily rising. 

The exports of finished manufactures reflected the effects of the war upon 
American trade more clearly than those of any other group of commodities, 
as under this head came all the shipments of arms and ammunition to Great 
Britain under the programme of assistance, as well as many other similar exports. 
Here, the export figures rose rapidly. The imports of finished manufactures, 
most of which, in the past, used to come from Europe, and largely consisted of 
what may be called « luxury goods », have naturally diminished greatly. 

The increase in the value of exports was accounted for mostly by industrial 
products and certain raw materials. Indeed, comparing the figures of the 
United States exports in 1939 and 1940 according to the principal classes of com- 
modities, we have the following table: 


1939 I 1940 

millions of dollars 

j 3.123 s 7 ' 3.034 <>8 

1 254 79 , 533 «4 

, 151 85 212 11 

11691 311 76 

5 02 I 64.1O 
1 , 5.00 20 87 

I 633.72 | 492 15 

1 I 


During the first year of the war, from September 1939 to August 1940, the 
American exports of specified agricultural commodities, compared with those 
of the preceding twelve months, were as follows: 

Exports from the United States of specified agricultural 
commodities during the years 1938 -39 and 1939-40. 


Total exports . . . 
Of which: 

Iron and steel . . . 
Non-ferrous metals 

Aircraft 

Arms and munitions 

Explosives 

Agricultural products 



I 


Products 


Unit 


* 93»-39 1939-40 

millions of units 


Pork 

Lb 

122,175 

120,500 

Lard 

» 

263.932 

247.037 

Wheat 

Bn 

107.555 

44.731 

Apples 

» 

12,035 

2,920 

Pears 

» 

160,047 

73.311 

Tobacco 

Lb 

447.285 

301,548 

Cotton 

Bales (500 lb) 

3.527 

6,374 
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The decline in agricultural exports became particularly pronounced during 
the second half of 1040, and docs not accoidingly appeal in the above table. It 
is clearly seen when comparing the figures for the autumn months --September 
to November — of 1039 and 1940. The export figures of these months, during 
which almost the whole of the European market was already closed to ovetseas 
trade, show a spectaculai fall. Thus, the figures for pork fell from 23,065,000 
lb. in September-November 1939 to undei a half of this figuie: 11,059,000 lb. 
during the corresponding peiiod of 1940, foi lard — from (><>,49 1,000 lb. to 30,383,000 
lb; foi wheat — from 14,477,000 to 11,536,000 bushels; for apples — from 1,715,000 
to 323,000 bushels, foi pears — lioni 52,222,000 to 9, 004, 000 bushels, tor tobacco - 
ftom 98,440,000 to 25,133,000 lb, and tor cotton from 2,236,000 to 457,000 bales. 
Indeed, during the to first veais of t lie war, Ameiiean exports of cotton vveie estim- 
ated to have diminished about 85 pel cent., and tlio-c of tobacco and fruit 
about 70 pel cent., while the exports of wheat and poik pioduets tel! below the 
lowest it 1 oids of the period of depiession. In thecouiseol 1941, owing to t he great 
extension of Ameiiean assistance to Great Britain, the export situation has sonn- 
what improved, especially for meat, dairy pioduets and eeitain Iruits and veget- 
ables, ot which huge quantities ale being shipped to the United Kingdom 

Geographical shifts of industries. 

Among the long teim developments stimulated b\ the wai and the expan- 
sion of armament industries, as well as of otlici branches of pioduction essen 
tnl foi wailaie, one should note the maiked shifting of the cent 10 of giavity 
of the iudustiial structuie of the United States westwards. The westw'aid trend 
ot industiy has always been characteristic of American economic development, 
which began in the Eastern States and then spread to the Middle West, with 
Chicago as centre Ktom there, it pioceeded westwards, towwtds the Pacific 
o>ad, which has been of late ineieasingly industrialized, and tow aids the predo- 
minant lv agiicultural South. This evolution was of late greatly accelerated by 
tin expansion of armament industries, even if it has sometimes to o\ercotue 
eeitain difficulties, mostly due to the shortage of tiained labour in these legions. 
From the agricultural point of view , this development is important as it tends 
to eieate local demand for agricultural products in the Pacific States, in which 
the disposal of the surplus of local production has for wars been a serious pio- 
blem, as well as to relieve the pressure of agricultural population in those local- 
ities of the South, such as the so-called l)ust Bowl, in which M>il oiosion has 
greatly reduced the yield in many a district. 

Agricultural policy. 

It should be said in this connection that the agricultural policy of the L'edeial 
Government has not undergone any drastic modifications under the influence of 
the war. The general policy based upon the A. A. A. of 1938 remains essentially 
unaltered, with acreage allotments fixed for the principal products, commodity 
loans, crop insurance etc., and the various measures for the absorption of sur- 


** Me . 12 Intel 
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pluses. Any encouragement of production is done with great circumspection, 
so as, while ensuring the necessary supplies for the home market and for export, 
to prevent the repetition of an uncontrolled expansion which would unavoid- 
ably end in disaster. 

Domestic agricultural situation. 

The agricultural situation in the United States, in spite of the diminution 
of exports during the first half of the year, could be described as generally satis- 
factory. This was due in the first instance to the expansion of industrial activity 
caused by the defence programme and the greatly increased demand from abroad 
for armaments, raw materials and manufactured goods. The armaments factor 
lias been in operation for some time before the outbreak of the war, but then its 
positive effects were but slight, as industrial expansion at that time only succeeded 
in absorbing a fraction of the idle hands and other resources. The intensification 
of defence activities after the war began, and the pressure exercised upon the 
industry by the extension and acceleration of the defence programme in the 
autumn of 1940, have considerably increased employment, raised the earnings 
of the masses and led to en expansion of domestic demand for foodstuffs and 
other articles of consumption. 

The index numbers of industrial production (1935-1939=100) rose from 88 
in 1938 to 108 in 1939 and 122 in 1940. During 1940 the rise was particularly 
marked in the second half of the year, reaching 138 in December, and in 1941 
it has continued, the index for the first quarter of 1941 being 141. The index 
of the income of industrial workers (1924-29 = roo) rose from 73 in 1938 to 84 
in 1939, 95 i* 1 x 94° and 112 f° r the first quarter of 1941. 

, The effects of increased purchasing power in the hands of the consumers 
upon the prices of most agricultural products could be clearly discerned, and 
this helped to overcome the depressing influence of diminishing exports. Accord- 
ing to groups of commodities, the index numbers of prices were as follows: 

Index numbers of prices of agricultural products. 

(KJO9-I9I4 .-as IOO). 


Years 

j Grains 

1 

! Cotton 
& cotton 
' seed 

Fruits 

Truck 

crops 

Meat 

animals 

1 >airy 
; products 

Chickens J 
& egg* ! 

All 

groups 

1937 

UO 

95 

122 

1 2 3 

j 3 2 

| **4 

: Hi 

1 2 l 

1938 

• ' 74 

70 

73 ; 

id 

1J 4 

109 

; 108 

95 

1939 

7 - 

73 1 

77 : 

105 ; 

1 10 

J 104 , 

I 94 , 

93 

1940 

85 

; 81 

79 

”4 j 

108 

J1 3 

1 96 , 

98 

194 J (Jan. -May) . . 

86 

86 . 

84 

M 3 

133 

120 

98 ; 

106 


It is seen how particularly marked was the advance in the prices of vegetables, 
meat animals and dairy products. In the case of vegetables it was mainly ac- 
counted for by the expansion of domestic demand, while the sharp rise in the 
prices of meat animals in 1941 must have been largely due to the adoption by 
the Government of guaranteed pig prices as a means of increasing production 
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for exports to Great Britain. Naturally, in discussing prices, it is always neces- 
sary" to bear in mind the effects upon them not only of changes in effective demand, 
but also of the various measures of control such as commodity loans, the opera- 
tions of the Surplus Commodity Corporation, food stamp plans etc., so that the 
explanation of price movements is not simple 

Among the factors of the agrieultuial situation in the United States we 
should point out the unavoidable inflat ionarv influence of an expansion of 
economic activity* essentially based upon the pioduction of armaments and of 
manufactured goods intended for export, which, accordingly, do not appeal on 
the domestic market as a counteipart to the additional purchasing power created 
by the expansion of industrial activity In the course of the last two years the 
United States naturally could not escape the t fleets of this creation of fresh pur- 
chasing powei, which, as v e ha\e had occasion to see, was the principal cause of 
the impiovement of domestic demand for agiicultural products and of their 
] >i ices At the sjnu* time, the leal role of the inflationary tendencies, generated 
bv the armament boom, should not be exaggeiated. 

Indeed, the American economic system, in spite of all the efforts of the Fedei- 
al Government to loviye its activity, had worked for years under yery- low pre^ 
suie, so that all the essential factor of production ha\*e been onlv partly occu- 
pied The capital and short-term money maikets had a surfeit of funds at their 
disposal, and the rates of interest and discount weie exceedingly low The 
count tv had a large aim\ of unemployed, numbering about n or 12 millions 
and at the worst moments up to i] millions. The great industiies worked 
at hardly half their capacity. The consumption of foodstuffs and of manufac- 
tured goods had tor years been keeping below normal. In other words, before 
an expansion, even if, as is the case in any expansion caused by- unproduct i\ e 
expenditme, it was inflationist bv its veiv nature, could produce inflation, it 
had to take in the slack in the economic system and bring its tension up to the 
normal pitch 

Under the special conditions created bv the present yvar, this resistance to 
inflationary" influences was, moreover, increased bv the diminution in agricultural 
exports and by the shrinking of Kuropean demand foi numerous primary pro- 
ducts which found their yvav to the United States, thus creating that counterpart 
to the addition in purchasing power in the American economic system which 
was needed to keep inflation in check. 

As a result, the inflationary- tendencies, though undoubtedly- present in the 
United States' economic system, could not be said to have exercised any marked 
influence upon the economic situation during the first two yeais of the wa 1 . It 
should, however be said that signs of inflationary developments have been ap- 
pearing more clearly since the autumn of IQ 40 , yvith the expansion and accelera- 
tion of the armament programme. 

The cost of living index of the Bureau of Tabor Statistics (1924-29 - 100), 
remained remarkably stable. From Ho in 1939 it rose to 81 in 1940 and le- 
mained at this figure throughout 1940 and until March 1941, yvhen there yvas a 
rise to 82. 
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As fai as the farinei was concerned, Ins costs of living and of production 
have not nsen generall\ to am con biddable extent. The Buieau of Laboi 
Statistics index of wholesale prices of all commodities (1926 - too ) rose from 
113 111 1939 to 11 5 in 1940 There was an acceleration in the rise in the la- 
ter part of 1 040 and in 1941 it continued the index for the first five months 
of the year being 120 The index of puces of goods bought b\ the farmeis 
(ign-14 - 100) rose foi household goods fiom T 20 in 1959 to 12T in 1940 and 
to 124 in March 1941 Tint of Ins means of production mcieased from 122 
m igp) to 12 | in 1940 and 125 in March 1941 For both groups household 
an production goods the index mimheis were 123 m 1939, 125 m 1940 and 
124 for the first five months of 1941 

Somewhat more marked was the use in fann wages the index (1910-14 
=- 100) increasing from 125 111 1949 to 12b 111 rt )4° In Januaiy 1941 it regis- 
tered a decline to 124 but onh to rise in March 194T to 148 Heie natui- 
alh as in the ca c e of the means of production whose supply was beginning to 
feel 11k ifftcl el the am aments e < mpctition foi mateiinls the use was dm not 
to monetaiv causes but to the competition tor hands on the laboui market, 
moie especialh in those distnets where new mdusfnal plants ha\c been launched 
Tilt latio of putes received to prices paid b\ the farmers, which was 77 m 
193(9, rose to 80 in 1940 and to 86 foi the firU five months of 19 ji thus moving 
distineth 111 favour of agncultuic 

The cash in tome of the larmers in t lie United States mt leased m 1940, 
oompaied with the two preceding veais ntarh 1 eat lung the high total of 19^7 
According to the principal sources flit evolution of faimeis e ish income from 
TQJ7 to 1940 was is follows 




~ 

l 


— 

Sources 


1 

1917 

1 

193H 

1 

1939 





Millions ot 

dollars 


Crops 


1 878 

1 1 Z() 

S MS 

t 

I iv ( stock 


4 Kf>e> | 

I* 1**3 

4 4<>5 

4 824 

6n\ eminent pn meats 


1 W 1 

1 1 

482 1 

So 7 

7 <>(» 


1 ot d 

<1 m 

8 072 

S 540 

9,OQ4 


No estimate of cash taim income tor 1941 is at present a\ ailable, but according 
to a recent calculation (Juh 1941) it is expected to total about 10,500,000 dollars 

Summary. 

Summing up what has just been said about the eftects of the war upon 
the agricultural situation m the United States during the >ears 1939-40 and 
1940-41, we can sa\ that 

(1) The rapid extension of the zone of blockade to practicalh the 
whole European continent following the military events of the period between 
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the spring of 1940 and the summer of 1941, falsified the expectations of 
those who anticipated the repetition in the course of the present Mai of 
the wave of war-time prospeiity in the non-belligerent countries exporting 
foodstuffs and other agricultural products, which distinguished tin* war of 
1914-1#. 

(2) Accordingly, after a brief spell of optimistic buo\anc\ on the agii- 
cultural markets in the Tinted States at the beginning of the war, it was found 
that agricultural exports, instead of increasing, registeied a considetable decline, 
any increase in trade there being wholly accounted for by armaments and other 
industrial exports, mainh serving 101 pm poses of warfare. 

(3) If. 111 spite of the decline in agricultural exports, the agricult mal si- 
tuation in t he Tinted States had actually improved luting the two \eai* un lei 
review, thT improvement has been entirely due to the expansion of domestic 
demand. This latter wa> caused b\ the inciea^e in the purchasing capacity of 
the consumers as a result of the expansion of industrial activity in connection 
with the American defence* programme and the extension of assistance to Oicat 
Britain. 

(4) The agricultural policx of tin* Federal Goveinemonts lias remained 
essentially unchanged, 011 the basis ot the Agricultural Adjustment Act ol 1958, 
and whatever has been done to increase the production of certain agricultural 
commodities, has been done w’ith great circumspection, so as to avoid the re- 
petition of the over -expansion which had taken place during the war of 191 p-T# 
and its evil effects. 

(5) An important aspect of the economic evolution of the Tnited States 
during the peiiod under review’ was the marked acceleration in the industrial 
development of the Western and Southern States, in which the building-up of 
new industrial plant is making rapid progress. Such an industrialization of 
the formerly almost entirely agricultural regions of the United States is bound 
to have important economic consequences for the agriculture ot these States l>\ 
increasing the capacity of local markets for agricultural products in the West 
and by relieving the excessive pressure of agricultural population on the soil-eroded 
land of some parts of the South. 

(b) In the economic position of the farmers, as w r ell as in the general 
economic situation in the United States, inflationary factors, though undoubtedly 
present, have not so far made themselves felt to any considerable extent, owing 
to the state of low pressure under which American economy has been living 
for years. Only since the autumn of 1940 clear signs of incipient inflationary 
tendencies have begun to appear. 

(7) The economic position of farmers in the United States during the 
two years under review had improved considerably, their cash receipts, includ- 
ing Government payments, having been estimated at 9,094 million dollars 
in 1940, as against 81540 million dollars in 1959, 8,072 million dollars in 1938 
and 9,111 million dollars during the boom year 1937. For 1941 they have 
been provisionally estimated at 10,500 million dollars. 
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III. The Western Hemisphere: Latin America. 

The orientation of the foreign trade of Latin America on the eve of the war. 

Latin America i^ mostly visualized as a sort of natural bloc, presenting a 
certain degree of uniformity with regard to the rest of the world. According 
to this common view, it constitutes a typical example of a group of countries, 
still but little developed economically and wholly dependent upon the Old World 
for the disposal of that surplus of primary products by which alone they can pay 
for their necessary imports of consumer's goods and of means of pioduction. 
In discussing the effects of the war now being fought in Kurope upon the economy 
of Latin America, we aie generally, accordingly, inclined to treat the problems of 
this part of the world rather too summarily, which unavoidably leads to certains 
erroi^. Before attempting to outline here the effects of European war and block- 
ade upon Latin America, we should, therefore, try to gain closer insight into 
the economic bonds between the Latin-Americau Republics and various other 
countries or groups of countries, as they appear from the statistics of their foreign 
trade. In view* of the special situation created by the war, in dealing with the 
distribution of the foreign trade of the Latin- American countries with their var- 
ious partners, we shall consider tlieii trade with the United States, with the 
United Kingdom, with Germany and other European continental countries and 
with the rest of the world in 1938, the last year befote the w'ar. 

In the following examination we limit ourselves for obvious reasons to the 
principal trading partners, leaving aside those countries whose shale in the trade 
was insignificant. In the aggregate, the countries we specify account fot a large 
percentage of the total trade of the respective Latin-Americau Republics, varying 
for imports from be) to qb per cent, (except in the case of Uiuguay with 56.5 per 
cent.), and for exports from 55 to 95 per cent. 

As w r e are not in a position to present the situation in a satisfactory way in 
the form of a statistical table, our readers will have to resign themselves to 
following a somewhat monotonous exposition of numerical data referring to the 
different countries of Latin America. 

Argentina, in 193#, drew' 17.6 per cent, of hei imports from the United States, 
17.7 per cent, from the United Kingdom, g.8 pei cent from Germany, 5.4 pr cent, 
from Italy, 5 per cent, from Belgium, 4.2 per cent, from France, 4.2 per cent, 
from India and 4,6 per cent, from Brazil. Thus, taking only the largest spe- 
cified importers, continental Europe supplied 24.4 per cent, of the total, while the 
largest single contribution coming from within the Latin -American group —that 
of Brazil — was only 4.6 per cent. Of the Argentine exports, the United >States 
took only 8.4 per cent, while 32.8 per cent, went to the United Kingdom, ri.8 
per cent, to Germany, 7.4 per cent, to Belgium, 7.3 per cent, to the. Netherlands 
and 5.3 per cent, to France, thus making for the specified continental European 
countries a total of 31.8 per cent. Within the Latin- American group, the largest 
buyer was Brazil, with 7 per cent. 
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Of Bolivia's total impoits 25.5 ])cr cent, came in 1938 from the T T nited States 
17.9 per cent, from Germany, 12.9 per cent, from Argentina and 12.9 per cent, 
from Peru. Of her exports, 4 (> pel cent, went to the United States, (>2 5 per 
cent to the United Kingdom, 21.7 per cent, to Belgium and 4.6 per cent to the 
Netherlands. 

In Brazil , in 1938, the United States accounted for 24 4 per cent of the total 
imports, the United Kingdom for 10 3 pei cent., Germany for 24.9 per cent., 
and Aigentina for 10.3 per cent. Of the Brazilian exports the United States took 
28.7 pei cent., the United Kingdom 7.} per cent , Germane 15.9 pel cent, and 
Prance 4.1 per cent. 

In Chile, the United States in 1038 accounted for 27 7 pei cent, of the 
total imports the United Kingdom foi 10,5 per cent , Germany foi 25.7 per 
cent and Peru for 3 8 pei cent At the same time 14 9 per cent of Chilean 
exports went to the United States, 22 7 per cent to the United Kingdom, ro.x 
per cent, to Germany and 78 percent, to Belgium 

('olomhia in 1938 drew 31,2 per cent, of hei total impoits from the United 
.States, 12.7, per cent from the United Kingdom, 17.3 per cent from Geimany 
and 7, t pei cent from France The United .States took 32 7 per cent of her 
expoits, while the share of the United Kingdom was insignificant, 19 9 pei cent, 
went to Germany, 4,6 per cent to France and 9,7 per cent to Canada. 

( <>.s to Bun's imports in 1938 came up to 48.9 per cent, fiom the United 
States, 7.2 per cent, from the United Kingdom, 19,7 per cent, fiom Germany 
and b : pei cent iioni Japan < )t hei exports 43 f> per cent went to the U. S A , 
24,4 per cent, to the United Kingdom 19 1 per cent to Geimam and 2 3 percent, 
to the Netherlands. 

( itha's trade was mosth with the United States Thus, in 193S, of her 
impoits 70 M per cent, came fiom the U S. A., 4.2 pei cent, ljom the United 
Kingdom, 4.3 per cent, from Gennanv and 1.9 pei cent from Thailand Of 
her exports, the United .Stales took as much as 75 9 pet cent, the United King- 
dom 13.7 per cent , Germany 1.0 per cent and France 1 ) per cent 

Ecuador's imports in 1938 came up to 34.6 per cent, from the United 
States, 7.9 per cent, fiom the United Kingdom, 19.9 per cent, from Germany 
and 7.4 per cent, fiom Japan. Of her exports 379 per cent, went to the 
United States, 4.7 per cent, to the United Kingdom, 21 1 per cent, to (5erm any. 
8 per cent to France, and 7.3 per cent, to Peru. 

Haiti , for which our figures lefer to the year 1938-39. took (>2 2 per cent, 
of hei imports from the IT. S. A., 11.1 per cent, from the United Kingdom, 2.7 
per cent from Germany and 4.9 per cent, from France. Of 1 hi exports 34.4 
per cent, went to the U. S. A., 19 per cent, to the United Kingdom, 20 9 per 
cent, to France and 3.1 per cent, to Belgium. 

Mexico in 1938 obtained 57.O per cent, of her imports from the United 
States, 4.1 per cent, from the United Kingdom, 20.2 per cent, from Germany, 
4.0 percent, from France, 2.3 percent, from Sweden, 1.9 percent, from Italy, 
1.6 per cent, from Switzerland and 1.4 per cent, from Belgium, the 6 abovetnen- 
tioned European countries accounting together for 31.4 per cent, of her total 
imports; 1.4 per cent, came from Canada and t, 8 per cent, from Japan. Of 
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the Mexican exports, the United States took 69.1 per cent., the United Kingdom 
9.2 pei cent., Germany 7.9 per cent., Belgium 4.8 pei cent., France 2.3 per 
cent, and the Netherlands 2.0 per cent., these four continental Europeen coun- 
tries together being responsible for 17 per cent, of the total exports. 

Paraguay in 1938 got 0.5 per eenc. of her imports from the United States, 
and an equal percentage from the United Kingdom, 1 1.4 per cent, from Gei- 
many, 38.2 pei cent, from the Argentine and 14.9 per cent, from Japan. Of 
her exports, 12. 1 per cent, went to the United States, 13 per cent, to the United 
Kingdom, 14.2 per cent, to Germanv and 22.1 per cent, to the Argentine. Ac- 
coidingly, in the trade of Paraguay, as in that of Bolivia, the two inland South- 
American countiies having no direct access to the seashore, inti a- Latin- Amer- 
ican exchanges played a particuhuh linpoitant 1 >le, owing to 1 e-exports on 
the part of the neighbours 

Of the total imports of Peru 33.9 pei cent came in 1931 from the United 
States, 10. 1 per cent, fioni the United Kingdom, 20.3 pei cent, from Germanv 
and b.i per cent from the Argentine Of her exports, the United States took 
26.8 per cent , the United Kingdom 19.9 pei cent , Germany ro.3 per cent , 
France b.3 pet cent., Canada 6.3 per cent , and Chile f>.i per cent 

Ptug uav obtained 12 per cent, of her total impoits in 1938 from the United 
States, 19.9 per cent from the United Kingdom, ib.q pet cent from Germam 
and 7.7 per cent from Brazil. Exports to the United States weie insignificant 
while 26 per cent, went to the United Kingdom, 23.3 per cent, to (rermany, 7 \ 
per cent to France and 95 pei cent, to the Atgentine 

For Venezuela we have data referring to the year 1937. In that vear, 
51 b pet cent, of that country’s imports came tiom the United States, 9.1 cent, 
from the United Kingdom, 13.3 per cent, from Germany and 5.6 per cent 
from Belgium. Of her exports 13.4 per cent, went to the United States, 5.3 pet 
cent to the United Kingdom, 2.4 per cent, to Germanv and by far the largest 
part. 70.8 per cent. to the Dutch West Indies. 

The above picture of the share of different countries in the foreign tiade of 
the Latin- American Republics during the last full calendar year before the out- 
break of the present war, though naturally subject to variations from year to 
year, gives on the whole a sufficiently true idea of the situation and permits 
certain observations to be made, which are highly relevant to the subject of our 
inquiry. These observations are as follows: 

(1) In spite of the fact that, in the course of the last few years, Latin 
America, like mail)* other countries, lias been feeling the influence of the modern 
tendency towards bilateralism, on the whole its foreign trade lias been predominant- 
ly based on triangular exchanges. 

(2) In the distribution of trade between the different partners there would 
appear to exist a fairly pronounced geographical factor, the gravitation towards 
the United vStates being particularly marked in the case of the countries of 
Central America and of the northern parts of the South-American Continent. 
Thus, in the case of Columbia, Costa Rica, Cuba, Haiti, Mexico and Venezuela 
50 and more per cent, of the total trade is with the United States; while further 
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afield, towards the South, the American share diminishes, yielding place to the 
United Kingdom, Germany and, though in a far smaller volume, to other Euro- 
pean countries. Accordingly, the disapperance of continental Europe from the 
market, caused by the war, would appear to be a factor of greater importance for 
the countries of the Southern pait of bat in America, than for those of its nor- 
thern and central parts. 

(j) In the total trade of Latin America, ini ra -continental exchanges 
generally played, before the present emergency, an exceedingly small part, save 
for few exceptions in the case of neighbouring countries. This is only natural, 
considering the character of the economy of most Latin- American countries, 
distinguished by considerable uniformity and not yet sufficiently developed in 
its various branches, and it emphasizes the great difficulties encountered by the 
policy of achieving a higher degree of continental self-sufficiency which has lately 
been energetically pursued. It would appear that only by a great development 
of industry, based upon the natural wealth of Latin- American countries, upon a 
liberal immigration policy and a large influx of capital, can a transformation 
be achieved which will enable intra-continental trade to acquire a really decisive 
importance. 

(4) The trade with the United Kingdom in 1938, as in 1 lie course of the 
previous few years, felt the effects of the Ottawa policy of imperial preferences, 
and was, accordingly, somewhat below capacity. This means that, provided 
that means of financing purchases and of transport were available, war-time 
icquirements may have had the effect ot increasing British purchases, and thus 
at least partly making good the losses caused to the Latin-Ameriean countries 
by the shutting-off of continental Europe. The British- Argentine agreement 
of October 1940 piovidmg for a large purchase of foodstuffs in the course of the 
following twelve months, has probably had the effect of increasing the share ol 
the United Kingdom in Argentina exports, the payment being effected by the 
tiansfer of British-owned Argentine securities. 

(5) Litin America's trade with the British Dominions and Colonics, 
before the w r ar, was verv small, largely owing to the fact that the Dominions' 
economy was essentially competitive to that of the Latin-Ameriean countries. 
Canada figured among the customers of some of these countries to a limited 
extent, and India was responsible for 4.2 per cent, of Argentina’s imports in 
1938. The war may have increased some of these exchanges by the shifts in 
transport facilities and in price relations. 

(6) Japan’s trade with Latin America has been on the increase during 
the last few' years, but it still represented in 1938 a small proportion of the im- 
ports and exports of Latin America. This may, however, have increased owing 
to the repeal of the commercial treaty with the United States in 1940. 

Changes brought about by the war in the economic situation of Latin America. 

The principal changes in the economic situation of Latin America brought 
about by the war and the gradual extension of the blockade to practically the 
whole of the European continent consisted in the closing of outlets for exports, 

*** F.c. 12 Ingl. 
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Foreign trade of certain Latin American countries during the years 


' 

1938 to 1941. 





COUNTRIES 

Monetary 

units 

! 

Years 

Import 

1 

1 Export 

Balance 

of trade 

Argentum 

Paper pesos 

1938 

1,460 9 

(*)i ,400 4 


00.5 



1939 

*.3780 

1,7700 

4 * 

392.0 



194 ° 

1,498 8 

1,629.6 

•+ 

130.8 



1941 

5064 

817.2 

4 - 

3 10.8 



January- June 





Brazil ( 2 ) 

Milreis 

193 s 

5**97 0 

6.097 0 

4 - 

900 0 



1939 

4.983 1 

5,616.0 

4- 

632 9 



1940 

4,964.4 

4,966 8 

4 - 

2.4 



1941 

2,364 0 

3,086.0 

4- 

722 0 



January- June 





Chile 

Gold pesos 

193 8 

501.76 

674 09 

f 

1 7 - 33 



1930 

410 52 

665 52 

4 

25s 00 



194 ° 

506 04 

679.56 

4- 

*73 5 2 



3 94 t 

228 53 

343 4 <> 

4" 

1 1 4 93 



January- June 





Caipmbm 

Pesos 

1938 

159.20 

144 45 

— 

14.81 



1939 

183 48 

17700 , 

-- 

6 48 



194° 

148 20 j 

: 16644 

f 

18 24 



J 94 1 

32 I S 

39 52 1 

4 

7 37 



January-Marcli ' 





Mexico ( 2 ) 

Pesos 

193 8 

494 °3 i 

817.27 

+ 

323,24 



1939 

629 70 , 

914.40 ] 

4- 

284.64 



1940 

669 60 j 

960 OO 

4- 

290.40 



194 3 

23799 

222 05 

— 

* 5-94 



January April j 





Paraguay 

Gold pesos 

193 * i 

13.08 ! 

12.02 

— 

1 .06 

i 


1939 

12 60 

1602 ! 

4- 

3 33 

! 


1940 

t 4 88 

11.02 

— 

3 

1 


194 1 

^47 ! 

-i -55 1 + 

0.08 

l 


January-March i 





Peru j 

Sol 

* 93 8 1 

260.16 i 

342 13 

f 

18.97 

1 


T 939 

261 84 i 

38l 48 

4 * 

119.64 

1 

j 


194 ° 1 

318 72 

405.84 

4 - 

87.12 

- 1 


1941 J 

*53 7 s 

270.18 ;h- 

116.40 



Jnnuary-June j 





Uru%uav 1 

Pesos 

193 « 

74-39 

9635 

4 " 

2 1 .96 

j 


1939 

65 40 

101.40 

4 * 

36.00 

j 


1940 

74.28 

no.52 

4 - 

36.24 



* 94 * 

19 86 

55-20 

4* 

35-34 

1 

i 

i 

1 

January- May 

i 





( r ) Exports for Argentina are here valued at the san,e rate oi exchange as imports, and not 
at the artificial preference rate used for exporter* and c nstituting an export bonus. 

( a ) General trade. 
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Export s of certain agricultural products from the 
principal exporting countries of Latin America 


1939 Seven Five 7 mouths 

month's months ( January- 

Tan u try August Tulj) 

Tuly December 

In thuimnds of metric tons 


4 rgi nit no 


Whe it 

4 745 9 1 

2 (>48 r 

062 O 

1 ->55 2 

Wheit flour 

9 & 7 1 

\b 2 

24 5 

~ I 8 

Mai/t 

3 199 0 

j * 5 h 4 

*!6 3 

275 0 

Linseed 

» 183 1 1 

622 4 

1 29 8 

-86 0 

\\ ool *»rc is\ 

122 7 


57 t 

104 2 

A\ ool w ished 

26 0 

-i 2 

lb 3 

-4 6 

Beef fresh 

553 5 

2«t 2 



Beef < hilled 

110 5 

80 5 



Beet tro7en 

0 4 

1 S 



Btif tanned 

S2 5 

7 <> ^ 


- 

Mutton iro/tn 

54 

01 8 








Coffee 

OS<) <j 

H<>° 

-205 0 

455 2 

Cotton 

52 5 5 

224 3 



Beef c hilled tnd fro/til 

41 5 

q8 0 


- 

Beet < inner! 

| 54 4 

46 t 



Cotton s*ed 

■>5 2 

10 2. 


— 

Bab issu nuts 

I 4 ° 2 

40 S 


- 

(. hilt 

i 



1 

Betf fnsh chilled and fro/ti 

ioo 

12 3 



Wool y^reast 

> 110 

1 1 0 


1 

L ohmihni 




t 

Coffee 

i 222 i 

2<>0 6 


— 

l quadw 

1 



1 

Cae 10 

1 Ts 5 1 

11 2 


— 

Paragua\ 

} 




Beef e wined 

, 1-M 

O I 


— 

Cotton 

' O O 

4 1 


- 

Pi ru 




1 

Cotton 

77 - 

5t 5 



(Jruguay 




1 

Beef and mutton 

00 0 

01 s 


, -1 0 





(S months) 

Linseed 

i 1 00 2 

loo 8 


57 3 





(4 mouths) 

Vt nezuela 





Coffee 

27 4 

-’87 


1 

Cacao 

154 1 

153 
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particularly pronounced in the case of agricultural products, in the disappear- 
ance of certain sources of imports, often involving a decided shift in the terms 
of trade against the importing countries, and in the various adverse effects of 
these developments upon the public finance and the monetary systems of the 
Latin- American Republics 


„ Koruign tr\dk. 

The evolution of the foreign trade of the Latin American republics from 
1038 to the summer of 1041 is shown in the table on page 360. 

Covering, as it does, all the foreign trade of the countries concerned, this 
table does not always give a 'sufficiently clear picture of the changes due to the 
war, as compensating influences come into play, such as the movement of prices 
of some particular commodities, especially those needed foi armaments, and the 
considerable increase during 1440 and 194! in the trade with the United States, 
which w'ent far to make good, at least for the time being, the loss on the trade 
with Europe. 

The increase in the turnover of trade with the United States, however, 
during the earlier part of 1040, was somewhat unilateral in that it involved, in 
the first instance, larger imports to the Latin-American countries of goods from 
the United States, which took the place of those formerly imported from Europe, 
but cost, as a rule, more, thus considerably swelling the aggregate value of im- 
ports, even if their volume was not always increased. These imports, being 
largely financed by the credits granted by the United States direct or through 
the Export-Import Bank, have not had a counterpart in exports. Only during 
the later part of 1940 a considerable impulse was given to exports from Latin 
America, as a result of the intensification of the armaments policy of the United 
States, of the purchase of various products for war stores and for supplies to Great 
Britain, and of various measures intended to encourage hitra-American trade, 
such as the Coffee Agreement of November 1940, etc. 

With regard to purely agricultural exports, which constituted the principal 
articles of trade with the Old World, and were particularly difficult to absorb 
within the two American continents, the situation w*as much clearer, the dimi- 
nution being very pronounced, as shown in the table on page 3b r. 

Of all the countries of Latin America, Argentina’s case was piobably the 
most difficult. Not only did the countries of Continental Europe normally 
take roughly one third of her total exports, and furnish over 25 per cent, of 
her imports, but a large margin in her favour on the trade balance was partic- 
ularly important to Argentina owing to the heavy foreign liabilities arising out 
of the large amounts of foreign capital invested in the various branches of her 
public services and economic activities. The marked decline in the spot prices 
of some of her principal agricultural products may be seen from the table 
on page 363. 

This table gives a fairly good idea of the general trend of the prices of the 
principal agricultural export commodities not only in Argentina, but in the 
other countries of Latin America as well, unless modified by such special catises 
as short or particularly abundant crops in certain localities, etc. 
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Movement of prices of certain agricultural products 
at Buenos Ants 
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» 

04 
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1 20 
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At the outhieak oi the w ai hen an til a m tlu I ru ted States tliere have 
been optimistic expectations at work which produced a certain strengthening ot 
the price situation The expectations based upon the proposition that t lie war, 
in the main, will iollow the same emit se a- aid that oi 1914-18 thus affording 
the ocerseas count tics the chance ol inert iscd export** and soaring prices, did 
not, ho\\(\er, materialize, iitst owm s to the blockade and counter-blockade, as 
well as to the shortage ot tonnage gieath wcentualed be the withdrawal ot 
United States shipping from most huiopc in ^ea toutes and the consequent 
great rise in ireight and insurance charges a nJ 1< ter owing to the de\ elopment 
oi military operations, which, in tlu emu si cd tlu summer oi 1940, slnit Europe 
off almost completely To quote a tew examples the disappearance fiom the 
market in the spring oi 1940, ot Belgium and t lie Netherlands has been estimated 
to invoice for Aigentma the loss ol about is ik l cent oi 220 million pesos 
worth ot her export* This was particular h grace as the\ took large quantities 
of imuze, while at tlu same time supple mg shipping buddies and leanng large 
balances of fiee exchange available ioi disp >>al With regard to Br<i/d it has 
been estimated that the reduction in her exports ot cohec caused b\ the imhtan 
developments in Europe in the spimg and summei ol 1040 amounted to o\er one 
third of her total exports ot this product 

Thus, the \c*ar K>4<> passed generally under the sign ot declining exports and 
falling puces, the more so that, m the course of that period, the t hated States 
have mostly helped the Latin-American countries In the grant oi credits intended 
for the financing of the imports of industrial products from the 1 hated States 
m substitution of those formerly obtained from Europe, and partly to enable 
them to hold in stock their exportable surpluses which could not be marketed. 

Indeed, during the year 1940, Latin Amenca imported from the United 
States 726,8 million dollars worth of goods, comj>ared with 568 8 millions in 
1939 and 494.8 millions in 1938, while its exports to the United States amounted 
to 620.1 million dollars in 1940, as against 518.0 millions in 1939 and 453.5 
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millions in 1938. Thus, the adverse balance against Latin America in her 
trade with the United States in 1940 reached 106.7 million dollars, as against 
50,8 millions in 1939 and 41.3 millions in 1938. 

If we consider that, before 1940, the adverse balance of trade with the United 
States was set off by credit balances on the trade with other countries, of which 
many have disappeared from the market in 1940, the serious nature of the si- 
tuation appears with great dearness. The situation began to improve in the 
latei part of the year, owing partly to the extension and acceleration of the 
defence programme in the United States and the expansion of assistance to 
Great Britain, which involved an increase in the demand for certain Latin 
American exports, parti v to special measures, such as the conclusion of 
the Coffee Agreement in November 1940 etc. These factors accounted for a 
certain revival of Latin -American exports at the end of 1940 and during the early 
part of 1941, and an improvement in prices. Among the agricultural products 
affected by this improvement were wool, mostly furnished by Argentina and 
Uruguay, which accounted for about 90 per cent, of the total, the balance 
coming from Chile, Peru and Brazil. Hides and skins, mostly from Argen- 
tina and Brazil, also increased considerably. Coffee exports to the United States, 
on the other hand, have declined, but this decline, particularly marked in the 
case of Brazil, was largely compensated by a stabilization of prices, particularly 
important as the loss of the European markets for this product, practically com- 
plete since the summei of 1940. was a very heavy blow to the producing countries. 

This improvement in 1941, which was marked in certain agricultural products 
more immediately needed in connection with the defence programme, as well 
as in certain noil-agricultural products, such as copper, petroleum etc., did not, 
however, so far extend to the principal cereals, which were particularly difficult 
to place. 

The changes in the value ot s )me of the principal United States' imports 
from Latin America may be seen from the following table: 


Value of the principal commodities imported by the United States 
from the Latin-American Republics. 


1 

1 




I Per cent, 
increase 



X 939 

1940 

or decrease 
in 1940 
over 1939 

: 



Millions of dollars 


Coffee 

133 « 

136.2 

1243 

( 

8.7 

Cane sugar 

79*7 

750 

69.4 


7.0 

Copper 

26.6 

30.1 j 

51.9 | 

4 * 

72.4 

Crude petroleum and semifinished oils . . . 

18.9 ’ 

2 3 3 

47-6 

+ 

104.3 

Raw wool 

7 -s : 

17.1 1 

46.7 

4 - 

i 73 * 

Hide# and sfchia 

98 

19.0 j 

24-4 

4 

28.4 

Cacao 

12,1 

13.2- 

13 .* 

— 


Sodium nitrate 

xo 7 

11 2 

12.5 

4 

IX.(> 

All other products 

148.0 | 

170.7 j 

202.8 

4 

*8,8 
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The above table, giving as it does only the value of the various imports, 
may cause the reader to doubt as to the extent to which the large increases 
in the value of imports of certain primary products may be attributed to a 
rise in their prices. To dispose of this doubt, it will do to point out that the 
non-agricultural primarv products specified in the table - copper, crude petrol 
and nitrate of soda - in spite of war-time demand, have not registered any 
marked advance in prices on the United States’ market. Indeed, copper actually 
fell from 13 cents per lb in October 1939 to 12 cents in October 1940, and re- 
mained at the same figure in October 1941, its prices in the intervals having 
remained almost unchanged. Crude petrol rose from 82.5 cents per barrel in 
October 1939 to 102 cents in October 1940 and rry cents in October 1941, the 
ri'-e during the first year of the war amounting only to 19 per cent., while 
the increase 111 the value of imports was over 104 per cent. Nitrate Of soda, 
from r.45 dollars per 100 lb in January 1940 rose to 1.47 dollars in January 
1941, and did not advance again until September of that year, when it reached 
1 5 n dollars. Under such conditions, it would appear clear that not only the 
value, but the quantum of trade in t lie commodities needed for warfare had 
increased, and that the figures in the above table show clearly the part played 
l»v the defence programme of the United vStates in th‘e lecent development of 
batm-American trade with that country. 

We see that the inciease took place, in the first instance, in non-agricult- 
urai commodities, with the exception of wool and hides and skins, of which 
ueat quantities aie needed for military clothing and equipment. Accordingly, 
the countries which profited most bv these developments so far were those, 
a-* a nile, who>e exports consist to a large extent of minerals or of other pro- 
ducts needed foi military purposes. These products have appreciated relati- 
vely to agricultural commodities, though, it should be noted here, their appro- 
bation was due not so much to the rise in their own prices as to the fall in 
those of agricultural products. 

bat in- American imports have also in most cases appreciated relatively to 
its exports, as the formei consist mainly of means of production and of various 
1 onsuitiers* goods of industrial origin, whose prices have increased as a result 
of the general rise in the cost of labour and of raw materials, in freights and in 
overhead charges due to the war, as well as of the necessity to import from 
countries in which the price level is higher. 


Prices and cost of living. 

The adverse turn in the terms of trade, which, in the case of most batin- 
American exports, has been a notable feature of the sitution during the first 
two years of the war, combined with the increase of the expenses on armament, 
which Latin America had to bear along with the rest of the world, resulted in 
a certain upward tendency in the general price level and in the cost of living, 
with all the usual consequences of these phenomena for the ecofiomy of the 
countries concerned. 
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The following index numbers of wholesale prices for some Latm-Americau 
countries illustrate the situation 


Index numbers of wholesale prices in some Latin- American 
countries according to groups of commodities 
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The implications of the abo\c hguies ire clear Tlu war put Latin \mcric i 
before a situation m which it had to meet progressiveh growing liabilities 
out of dwindling assets 

While the index numbers of wholesale puces quoted abo\e sene to show 
the general effects of the war-time developments upon the price system and 
through it, upon the economic and monetary situation m the countries concern- 
ed, the index numbers of the cost of living also illustrate the social aspect ot 
the situation Here also, m spite of the considerable decline m the wholesale 
prices of the principal foodstuffs m Latin America, there has been a moie or less 
marked advance in most cases 
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Index number s of the cost of living in certain countries 
oj Latin- America 
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We see that the rise m the cost of living 'was almost general, and that it 
was accounted for maml> by other items than food, indeed, m tho^t cases m 
which the general index of the cost of living had not increased, or non had 
fallen this was due mostly to a heavy reduction in the prices of food Pern 
was an outstanding exception, for there the food index showed a considerable 
use, which was probably clue to the special situation of that country whose 
economic prosperity is essentially based upon its great mineral wealth, of which 
the exploitation has been greatly encouraged by the needs of armaments 
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Latin America facing its problems. 

From what has been said in the preceding pages, it would appear that Latin 
America is, indeed, faced with difficult problems, but that these problems, rather 
then being new, are the old ones inherent in her very economic structure and 
due to historical causes. The present war has had the effect of greatly aggrav- 
ating the difficulties of a continent whose whole economic progress has been 
fostered by the continuous expansion of world-wide division of labour, which 
involved far-reaching specialization on the part of particular countries bound 
together by the universal nexus of the world market. 

What happened now as a result of a mechanical closing of certain sections 
of that maiket by wai and blockade, had happened before, as was the case 
during the great depression of 1929-32, as a result of a dislocation in the inner 
working of the system of world economy. The manifestation of the distur- 
bance could be more or less acute and difficult to deal with, but the funda- 
mental cause of weakness which made Latin America particularly subject to it, 
was always the same, namely, the lack of balance in its economic structure, 
which made it wholly dependent for its living and solvency upon the changing 
whims of the world market, over which it had no control. 

It may, indeed, be said that essentially the same was the situation of the 
other countries of the New World, such as Canada, Australia or New* Zealand, 
but in the case of these the lack of balance in their own economic structure was 
to a certain extent mitigated by the fact of their belonging politically to a great 
and highly developed system, which, should the worst come to the worst, would 
be ready and able to help them, as was actually the case, during the great depres- 
sion of 1929-32, with the agreements concluded at the Ottawa Imperial Confer- 
ence in 1932. 

In the Old World, the countries which find themselves in a similar situation, 
usually find the solution of their problems in being drawn within the orbit of 
economic and, eventually, of political, interests of some leading industrial country. 

, The geographical and political isolation of Latin America, combined with 
the fact that its economy cannot be considered as naturally complenientary to 
that of its only great industrial neighbour- -the United States — render its posi- 
tion in this respect particularly difficult. As a competitor of other primary 
producers in the Old and the New World, Latin America naturally feels the re- 
percussions of any national, regional or imperial arrangements leading to the 
solution of the economic problems of these countries, such as trade restriction® 
or regulations, imperial preferences, agreements for economic cooperation be- 
tween industrial and agricultural countries, etc., while its own efforts in the same 
direction are necessarily confined within relatively narrow limits, as they cannot 
be allowed to trespass upon the reserved grounds of intra-imperial or other po- 
litical relations of others. 

Under such conditions, already prior to the present war, especially during 
the years following the crisis of 1929, Latin America has been seeking a solution 
for its basic economic problems; and the aggravation of the situation caused by 
the war and the blockade did not so much create new problems and evolve new 
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policies, as give a fresh impetus to the efforts already made and, in some cases, 
provide conditions which, at least at the time being, contributed to their 
success. 

These efforts bore partly upon the achievement of certain immediate objects, 
partly upon more far-reaching programmes, involving a more or less radical 
transformation of the economic structure of the La tin- American countries. 

Nkw outlets 

The immediate object of the economic policy of the Latin American Re- 
publics was that of opening up new outlets which would make up for the loss 
of the European markets, and of ensuring the netessaiv imports on the best 
possible terms, so as to enable them to maintain their financial solvency. Pro- 
visionally, until new' outlets weie opened, impotts had naturally to be restricted 
in order to keep the balance of trade on the right side 

Here, the principal change was the great extension of trade with the United 
States, to which we have already had occasion to refei. This development 
dated from before the war, when, in the course of the keen struggle w'hich had 
been going on for the Latin- American markets, the United States began an 
active trade campaign there, assisted by large credits and involving, at least in 
one case, namely that of the trade agreement with Brazil, signed in April iQji), 
a plan of far-reaching economic co-operation between the two countries Credits 
were granted by the United States through the Export -Import Bank, which, 
i. a., lent io million dollars, under guarantee of the Federal Government, to a 
cooperation for the extension of trade with Latin America. At that time, before 
the outbreak of the war, these efforts were mostly intended to secure the compe- 
titive position of the United States products in Latin America against European 
competition; but when the w r ar came, and the European connections of Latin 
America were violently cut off, the situation changed, because, failing the ear- 
nings in Europe, it was no more possible for Latin America to continue as an 
importer of United States or other countries’ products on the former scale, and 
import credits could not provide a solution of the problem. The United States 
had now to assure the Latin- American countries a market for their exports. This, 
as we have seen, was the difficulty which had to lie faced in 1940, when the bal- 
ance of Latin- American trade with the United States turned heavily against 
the former. 

This problem, which has always been present in the minds of both the United 
States and the Latin- American countries, w r as an exceedingly difficult one, seeing 
that most of the staple exports of Latin America are not complementary but 
competitive to the production of the United States. This is why, even before 
the present war, efforts had tentatively been made so to modify the agricultural 
production of Latin America as to make it better adapted to the demands of 
the United States. These efforts found their clearest expression in the trade 
agreement between the United States and Brazil, which provided for coope- 
ration between the parties concerned in developing in Brazil the production 
of commodities needed by the United States. 
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The most important step in the direction of such development is that of 
the revival and extension in the tropical regions of South and Central America 
of the cultivation of hevea for the production of rubber. In June 1940 the U. S. 
Congress passed a bill which assigned 500,000 dollars " to enable the Secretary 
of Agriculture to conduct investigations directed towards the development of 
rubber production in the Western Hemisphere ", and a programme of such in- 
vestigation was immediately put into effect by the joint efforts of the United States 
and of the Latin American countries interested in llie scheme. By the spring of 
1941 the work of survey and experimental planting was already w r ell advanced 
in Mexico, Guatemala, Honduras, Nicaragua, Costa Rica, Panama, Colombia, 
Venezuela, Ecuador, Peru, Bolivia, Brazil and Haiti. This, probably, cons- 
titutes the most hopeful of the various efforts, and one which, considering 
the enormous consumption of rubber by the United States, is bound to be of 
permanent importance. 

Other efforts consist in the development of t lie production of fats and oils, 
of which the United States’ consumption is continuously on the increase. The 
conclusion in November 1040 of an international coffee agieement establishing 
fixed quotas foi coffee expoits to the United States b> the exporting countries 
of Latin America, was another step in the dilection of helping the ordeicd mat- 
keting of Latin- American staples. A scheme was also taken into consideration 
for the application of an analogous s\ stein of agieed quotas to the exports ot 
cacao. 

All these measures, however, left practically out the great agricultural sta- 
ples of the temperate zone, wheat and maize, as well as animal products Heie, 
however, the war, while it destroyed ceitain possibilities of disposal, helped the 
situation to some extent b} creating conditions in which, at least for the time 
being, the solution of the pioblem was facilitated. Indeed, wdien, in the autumn 
of 1940, the United States intensified the work upon their own defence progiamme 
and considerably increased their shipments of military equipment and supplies 
to Great Britain, the demand lor Latin American products, even such as could 
not normally find a market eithei in the United States or in the collides of the 
British Empire, was considei ably increased. Not only minerals and commodities 
such as hides or wool, directly used for military purposes, but other agricultuial 
products as w^ell, which could not be disposed of in 1940, w r ere in demand in 
194 1. Thus, during the first 0 months of 1941 the United States, in collaboration 
with the British Empire, has absorbed such an increasing amount of Argentine 
produce, as to make it possible, before the end of 1941, to absorb some at 
least of its important surpluses. 

In the spiing of 1941 a special “ corporation for the encouiagement of trade “ 
has been established jointly by Argentina and the United States at Buenos 
Aires with a capital of 1,000,000 pesos, with the object of promoting the exchange 
between the tw r o countries of those products the trade in which between them was 
not yet sufficiently developed. This is particularly interesting because it involves 
an expansion of United States trade in a country with which, before, ow ing to the 
nature of their respective production, the exchanges were exceedingly limited. 
In the autumn of 1940 the United Kingdom, for its part, also made arrange- 
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ments for the supply of large quantities of Argentine foodstuffs payable by 
the transfer of British-owned Argentine stock. 

During the first 4 months of 1941 Brazil’s favourable trade balance 
reached 23,752,571 dollars, compared with the former deficit for the same 
period in 1940 of 3,164,710 dollars. The United States have, indeed, arranged 
with Brazil for the wholesale purchase during the next two years of 1 he surplus 
of certain commodities formerly shipped to Kuropean and Asiatic markets. 

Uruguay, which had been particularly badlv hit by the closing of Euro- 
pean outlets, has also been enabled to expand hei exports to the United States 
to such an extent that in 19.41 it is expected to have an export surplus on 
its trade with that country of over 75.000,000 pesos. 

The great increase in the demand for various primary products caused 
by the war in the British Empire and by the carrying-out of the defence pro- 
gramme iti the United States enabled them to absorb a large proportion of 
the available stocks and of the current production of Latin America in 1941, 
a thing which, under noinial peace-time conditions, would hardly be possible. 
Not only Brazilian manganese, Peruvian tungsten 01 copper, oil, etc., and other 
mineral pioducts of Latin -Ameiiean countries, but foodstuffs as well were now 
needed fox the aimed foices, and had to be obtained, even at a sacrifice, so 
that in 1941 Latin- Ameiiean commerce would appear to have entered into a 
phase of relative war-time prosperity, which, however, is wholly conditioned by 
the piesent emeigcticv and cannot be expected to outlive it'' duration. 

Tr \xsport. 

At the time being, an important limiting factor in the development of Latin- 
American exports consists in the shortage of tonnage, especially aggravated 
since the withdrawal, in July T941, of Japanese ships from American routes, 
which reduced the available tonnage by about 33 per cent. At the present 
time both the United States and some at least of the Latin- American coun- 
tries, which are rapidly developing their meiehant shipbuilding, are doing their 
best to deal with the situation, by providing new shipping space. A^ a provi- 
sional measure, a considerable number of ships under various belligerent flags, 
immobilized in American ports, have been sequestrated or bought by the Go- 
vernments of the countries concerned to be put into service. 

In connection with intra-American transport, we should mention heie 
the project, launched in 1924, of the Pan-American Highway which, passing 
from Texas in the United States to Santiago in Chile, should link up the*Nor- 
thern and the Southern continents by a great motor route. This highway, with 
its various ramifications already existing within the different countries of Latin 
America, should constitute a great network of roads for intra-American traffic. 
At the present, the section which has to be added is the Northern, from Texas 
to Panama, and for its completion large sums have been lent by the United 
States Government direct and through the Export- Import Bank. In the gener- 
al scheme of pan-American economic co-operation, this should bejVonsidered 
as constituting an important element. 
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An important development in pan- American transport during these last 
few years was the great expansion of aerial communications, all the more impor- 
tant because of the difficulties presented by the extensive forests and swamps 
which make large tracts of the territory of South America almost impracticable 
for overland traffic. 


Industrialization. 

All these developments, which are undoubtedly very important for the 
solution of the current problems of Latin America, and whose solution may 
at the present time be encouraged and facilitated by the conditions due to 
the wai, have, however, the obvious drawback that they do not create that 
minimum of economic stability of which these countries have long been feeling 
the need. For years p&st, and especially since the great depression of 1929-32, 
the bat in- American republics have been feeling their way towards the crea- 
tion, within their own borders and beyond them, within the Latin-American 
continent, by the organized cooperation of the countries concerned, of a more 
balanced economic system, less vitally dependent upon the uncontrollable 
whims of the wwld market. 

With its great natural wealth, Latin America certainly offers great possibi- 
lities of industrial development, and its industrialization, combined with a 
well thought-out scheme of economic cooperation between those of its cons- 
tituent countries whose economics are more or less complementary to each othei, 
should indeed probably be the best solution of their fundamental economic pro- 
blems. 

It is, therefore, natural that, while seeking to get out of their immediately 
pressing difficulties by various arrangements with the United States and with 
other industrial countries, the Latin-American Republics have been looking fui- 
ther afield and have been making more far-reaching plans which could, if success- 
ful, ensure them greater economic independence and stability. Their efforts m 
this direction assumed the form of two distinct but essentially interdependent 
movements, namely that of industrialization, on the one hand, and that of 
Latin-American economic cooperation, on the other hand. This development 
of Latin-American cooperation occupies a somewhat peculiar position with regard 
to the wider Panamerican movement, in so far as, while often parallel, the 
two trends do not always merge. 

As in many other mainly agricultural countries, the industrialization in the 
Latin-American Republics received a considerable impetus in the years following 
the depression of 1929-32, and has later been stimulated by rearmament. In 
spite of the progress achieved in the course of this period, especially in Brazil, 
Chile, Peru and Mexico, it was still confined within very modest limits and 
could be said to be at its very beginnings.. The most notable branches, apart 
from such primary industries as mining and petroleum, are metallurgy and 
the textiles, in which some progress has been made, so that the products of these 
branches are not only consumed within the producing countries, but even form 
an article of commerce between the different Latin-American Republics. 
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The development of industry has been helped by protective duties, and 
during recent years much of the Latin- American imports consisted of various 
industrial equipment. 

Yet, the industrialization of Latin- America, in spite of the presence of a 
considerable variety of natural resources, lias to contend with difficulties which 
cannot easily be eliminated. First among them is the small capacity of the 
domestic markets for manufactured goods, due to the sparsity of population 
and the low purchasing power of the great rural masses. The sparsity of popu- 
lation, its mainly agricultural character and its primitive mode of living are 
also responsible for the shortage of local skilled labour, which makes it necessary 
for the industries to be manned largely by immigrant hands. 

For the problem of population in Latin America, as in practically all 
the new overseas countries, there exists no other solution than that which, 
in the past, had been instrumental in assuring the industrial growth of the United 
States, namely free immigration on a laige scale. In this respect, the develop- 
ments of the last few years, during which the industrialization of Latin America 
has been deliberately fostered, were far from favourable to its progress, as since 
the depression of 1920-32 and during the later years, the immigration policies of 
the Latin- American Republics, partly foi social and partly for political reasons, 
were rather restrictive. The war, by still further reducing international move- 
ments of population, made the situation in this respect even worse It also 
brought about in some cases the discontinuance of the importation from Europe 
of industrial equipment and other means of production, liven if and when, 
as was often the case, the United States stepped into the breech and was read} 
to supply industrial equipment and other producers’ goods 011 credit, there still 
mostly remained the difference in price, American products being generally more 
costly. Moreover, there were the financial consequences of war-time conditions 
to be taken into account, which consisted in the necessity of generally reducing 
imports in order to prevent an unfavourable turn in the trade balance, in the 
rise in the costs of living and of laboui and in increased taxation, which did not 
favour industrialization. During the years 1939-40 and 1940-41 all these influences 
came into play, and while the need for industrialization, as a means of achieving a 
better balance in the economic structure of Latin America, was probably more 
than ever urgent, the obstacles with which it had to contend have also incieased. 

On the other hand, the turn taken by the evolution of Latin- American econ- 
omic relations with the United States during the present war would appear to be 
favourable to the industrial and general economic development of the former w ith 
the active cooperation of American capital. Indeed, the United States, even if 
they may, for a time, increase their imports from Latin America to such an extent 
as to leave a margin on the trade balance in favour of the tattei, in the long 
run will be bound increasingly to consolidate their position as a creditor country 
on both the financial and the trade account. Under such conditions, to enable 
Latin America to acquit itself gradually of its grow ing liabilities on the balance 
of payments, the United States will. have no other means but re-investing there a 
continually increasing part of the balances accumulating to their credit in the Latin- 
American countries, thus supplying the capital needed for their industrialization. 
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Economic cooperation between the Latin American Republics. 

The problem of industrialization, as well as many other vital problems of 
Latin America, is closely bound with that of developing more intimate economic 
relations between the South-American countries. 

Obviously, when one of the fundamental questions for those countries which 
are in a position to develop industrial production, is that of ensuring a suf- 
ficiently wide market for its products, and the capacity of their home markets is 
not sufficient to absorb them, the possibility of industrialization depends upon 
the outlets provided by the neighbours; and thus here, as well as in the case of 
many agricultural products, there is the question of closer economic cooperation 
within the continent , ensuring a better intra-Latin-American division of labour. 

Thus, for some time, and particularly during the last few years, along with 
the intensification of pan- American activity involving the cooperation of Latin- 
American primary producers with the United States as a great industrial coun- 
try, there has been developing a movement towards intra-Latin-American co- 
operation, aimed at achieving a higher degree of independence and economic 
stability to the Latin -American continent as a whole. Without being antago- 
nistic, the two movements were distinct, even if in many cases they ran parallel 
and pursued the same immediate objects. 

The intensification of the pan-American movement dates from the Havana 
Conference of 1028, which w T as the first to bring forward the question oi agii- 
cultural cooperation 011 a pari- American scale. The intra-Latin-American move- 
ment began to gain ground especially after the depression of 192(1-32, but it 
took more definite shape, in the form of conferences and agreements between 
groups of Latin- Ameiieau countries, only in the course of the last two years, 
since the beginning of the war in Europe which accentuated the difficulties of 
their position. 

The Interamericau Conference in Panama, which met in the autumn of 1939, 
shortly after the outbreak of the European w r ar, and which officially proclaimed 
the neutrality of the American Republics in the present conflict, has also envisaged 
the effects of the war upon American economy and the need of cooperation be- 
tween the American countries for dealing with the situation. This conference, 
followed by that of Havana in the autumn of 1940, gave a strong impetus 
both to the development of economic cooperation between the United States 
and the Latin- American Republics, and to that of closer collaboration between 
the latter. It inaugurated a series of bilateral and multilateral negotiations 
particularly between those countries of the South-American continent which 
had important common interests arising out of their geographical position, or 
out of the more or less complementary nature of their economics. 

Thus, at the end of January 1941, the representatives of the so-called La 
Plata countries — Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Paraguay and Uruguay — met at 
Montevideo, with observers from the United States, Chile and Peru present at 
the conference. The programme of the conference consisted in the discussion 
of a wide range of problems bearing on the economic cooperation between the 
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countries concerned. It included the problem of the application of the most 
favoured nation clause in their mutual economic relations; the regulation of ship- 
ping on the I/a Plata; the development of trade between the La Plata countries 
under its various aspects; the constitution of free ports in the maritime countries 
for the use of the inland States, Bolivia and Paraguay; a customs union; the co- 
opeiation in the development of communications in connection with the great 
Pan-American Highway; the establishment of arbitral courts for trade disputes, 
the control of smuggling, joint measures for the control of cattle and plant 
diseases; finally, closer cooperation in monetary and financial matters. 

It would naturally have been too much to expect so ambitious a programme, 
bristling with difficult problems, to be put into execution by a conference within 
a few days. Indeed, the conference's principal achievement w as to have formulated 
and put definitely for discussion and eventual solution a number of fundamental 
questions, clearing up the attitude of the different countries towards the various 
solutions proposed. The most important practical lesult was probably the ac- 
ceptance on the part of Argentina, Brazil, and Uruguay of a draft convention 
by which these countries waived tlieii rights under the most favoured nation 
clause to the extension to them of anv concessions to be granted by one of them to 
Bolivia and Paragtiax a concession involving the recognition by the countiies 
concerned of then character a^ n regional economic bloc presenting a common front 
to the outside world. 

The La Plata Conference should be considered as the first of a series of con- 
ferences to be arranged between the vaiious groups of Central-and South American 
Republics. At the time of the first meeting at Montevideo, Brazil was already 
envisaging similar consultations between the Amazon countries, while Chile had 
the intention to take the initiative of a conference of the countries of the Pacific 
Coast; projects foi a conference of the countries of the Caribean coasts were also 
under discussion. 

Along with these multilateral negotiations, we should note the various bila- 
teial arrangements attempted or actually made between the countiies of Latin 
America with a view’ to develop their mutual economic relations and of helping 
each other in the disposal of their products. Of these, as an example, w’e shall 
mention here the negotiations between Argentina and Brazil. 

In the autuni of 1940 the Ministers of Finance of these two countries signed 
a declaration laying down the fundamental principles of economic cooperation 
between them, which would facilitate the solution of the problems arising out 
of the war and promote their economic development. The absorption of at 
least part of the available surplus of products w r as to be assured by the exchange 
of these surpluses between the two countries, each country having agreed to take 
up 50 million Argentine pesos worth of those products of the other which do not 
compete with its own. These products w r ere to be used for the constitution of 
emergency reserves, theii re-export not being permitted. The purchases were 
to be financed by the respective governments. The commodities to be so exchang- 
ed were not specified in the agreement. Both countries have also pledged them- 
selves to help the extension of the consumption of each other's products, and for 
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this pin pose agreed, within a maxi mum term of 3 years, to prohibit the sale of 
client, coffee and mate adulterated by substitutes. This applied particularly 
to the admixture of other grain to the wheat used for bread-making in Brazil. 
With regard to the development of industries, it was agreed that the two countries, 
in carrying out their plans of industrial expansion, will co-ordinate their efforts 
in such a way as to prevent overlapping and to supplement each other ’s produc- 
tion. The trade in the products of the new r industries would be free of duties or 
other restrictions for a term of 10 years. This would apply to goods produced 
only in one of the two countries, while in the case of tho.se produced in both the 
countries concerned, the duties w'ere to be gradually reduced. It was expected 
in this wa\ to increase the Brazilian exports of cotton goods, iron, steel, coal and 
some othet products, and the Argentine exports of boots and shoes and of 
leather and woollen goods. The trade was to be facilitated by special payment 
arrangements. 

The practical carrying-out of these schemes w'as bound to take time, and in 
fact it was only in April 1941 that an agreement was reached concerning the re- 
peal of the compulsory admixture of other grain to wheat in Brazil and the in- 
crease of the import of Brazilian textiles to Argentina. For the rest, no practic- 
al measures have yet been taken to put the pi ogra untie of cooperation into 
effect , 


Summary. 

Summing up what has just been said about the influence of the war upon 
the economic and agricultural situation in Latin America during the years 
1939-40 and 1940-41, w r e can make the following observations. 

(1) The European war, by closing some of the most important outlets 
foi Latin-Anierican trade and bv depriving Latin America of certain essential 
imports, did not so much create new problems foi solution as accentuate certain 
of the old problems rooted in the very structure of the economic system of this 
continent The same problems, in a more or less acute form, had presented 
themselves to Latin America in the past every time that the world market suf- 
fered from some serious dislocation, and that the working of the international 
division of labour was upset. 

(2) In order to deal wdth the situation, Latin America had, in the first 
instance, to solve the immediately pressing problem of finding new outlets for her 
exports, on the one hand, and of substituting the imports she used to obtain from 
European countries, on the other hand. As to the outlets, after a period of 
difficulties in 1940, it became possible to find them in the United States, as 
well as in the United Kingdom and in the other parts of the British Empire, 
the demand of these countries for foodstuffs and other primary products having 
been greatly increased by the war. As to the substitution of the lost imports 
from Europe of various consumers’ goods and means of production, which 
Latin America used to obtain under relatively favourable conditions, the problem 
w y &s solved mainly by buying from the United States. This was done largely 
on credit, considerable sums having been allocated by the United States for 
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the financing of Mich purchases, but it involved an increase in the cost of im- 
ports to the importing countries, the prices in the United States being generally 
higher than those ruling in the European countries from which similai commodities 
used to be imported before the war. 

(j) The developments which took place in 1^40 and 1941 would appear, 
for the moment at least, to have facilitated the solution of the foreign trade pro- 
blems w 7 ith which Latin America was taogd, so that her situation seems to have 
impioved in 1041 under the influence of the special conditions cieated by the 
war It should, howevei, be borne in mind that this improvement vvasmostlv due 
to such special circumstances and that it cannot be expected to continue beyond 
the limits of time dining which the causes which had pioduced it continue to 
operate. 

(4) Fully conscious ot this aspect ol the situation, the countries of Latin 
America, besides these immediate solutions, have also envisaged other measures, 
ol .1 more lasting and ladieal natuie, which would mnditv their economic stiuc- 
tuie in such a wav as to render it moie immune f 10m outside influences and to 
ensure it greater stability. These measuics consisted in the development of the 
industrial possibilities of the Latm-Amenoan continent which would eventually 
increase the purchasing eapacitv of t lie internal imukets of the countries con- 
cerned and improve the balance oi their economic structure, making it less de- 
pendent upon exports. 

(5) These consideration- have led to the development of a policy ot 111- 
dust riahzat ion, which has already been making progress {or some years past, 
but to which the war gave a -tiong impetus lately. This poliev is one of the 
outstanding characteristic's of the piesent situation in Latin America. 

(()) Closely bound to the poliev of industrialization is another recent 
development in Latin America As the home markets of the several Latin- 
American countries have, as a rule, a relatively very small capacity of absorp- 
tion foi manufactured goods, there is a strong movement going on in favout 
of chisel economic cooperation between them, which would enable them to extend 
the trade in their principal products, industrial as well as agricultural, to the 
whole continent. This movement towards closer economic cooperation between 
the Latin-American countries, as well as that of industrialization, has been greatly 
encouraged by the war. 

IV. The Eastern Hemisphere. 


Introductory remarks. 

In dealing with the United States and Latin America we had to do with 
countries which, while occupying important positions in w 7 orld trade, are not 
directly involved in the war. When now* we pass to the Eastern Hemisphere, 
we are immediately confronted with a zone, in which most countries are either 
directly involved in the war, or are so strongly affected by military operations 
and by various political moves in connection with the war, that they cannot 
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be dealt with as really extraneous to the conflict. This means that, in dealing 
with them, we are faced with most of those difficulties which prevent the inclu- 
sion in our survey of the belligerent countries and confine the scope of our study 
to a mere outline of certain basic situations and trends. 

Moreover, the zone we are about to deal with, apart from the influence of 
the .European war, has for years been affected by a vast conflict of its own, 
whose repercussions are felt throughout the Far East and the Pacific Area: to 
wit, the Chino- Japanese war. Throughout the East, from India to the Austral- 
asian continent, and as fai as the Pacific Coast of America, the repercussions 
of this long-drawn-out conflict combine with those, more recent, of the European 
war, into a complicated pattern of actions and reactions. 

The area we shall consider here comprises the Far East, including Further 
India, the Near East and Afiica. India, Oceania, South Africa and the XT, S. S. R. 
will be left out, as belligerent countries. The IT. S. S. R., though not engaged 
in the conflict, except at the very close of the period dealt with, has to be 
left out on account of the lack of information and of the closed character of her 
economy, which made it extremely insensitive to outside influences. 

Considering the Eastern Hemisphere as a whole, we can observe that the 
economic situation of the non-European countries within it was affected in the 
first instance by two factors, which acted successively and in the opposite sense to 
each other. The first of these factors, which determined a certain revival of eco- 
nomic activity at the beginning of the European war, was the optimism born 
from the expectation that the economic repercussions of the present war will 
more or less reproduce the pattern of those which, during the war of 1914-18, 
created a boom in the neutral overseas countries. The fundamental condition 
of such a repetition was naturally the freedom of European maritime communi- 
cations, which existed during the preceding world war, and particularly that of 
the Mediterranean routes. These optimistic expectations, however, were con- 
siderably damaged at the very beginning of the conflict by the very sharp appli- 
cation of the blockade and counter-blockade, as well as by the shortage of 
shipping space, which began early to be felt, owing largely to the withdrawal 
of American tonnage from many important zones along the coasts of Europe 
and the disappearance of German shipping from Ocean routes. But the decisive 
blow to these expectations was struck in June 1940 by the intervention of Italy 
in the war and the consequent closing of Suez and the Mediterranean sea. For 
all the countries of the Indian Ocean and of the Pacific, this involved the 
necessity of a thorough re-orientation of their trade, which had to look East 
to replace the outlets they have lost in the West. The radical change in 
the military situation in Europe in 1940 thus became the second decisive 
factor in determining the war-time economic situation of the countries of this 
area. While during the first phase, they looked forward to a wave of war-time 
prosperity coming from their usual markets in the West, during the second 
phase they had to seek alternative outlets in the East, their European markets 
having practically disappeared. Those countries which had succeeded in finding 
such a solution, escaped a crisis and, sometimes, even gained, at least for the 
time being; others found themselves in a precarious situation. 
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The Far East and Further India. 

In the Far Hast our attention will naturally be centred upon the so-called 
* yen bloc ’ consisting of Japan, with its possessions Chosen and Taiwan, of Man- 
chuktio and of the occupied provinces of China. China's other provinces, under 
the control of the Chinese Republican Government, are now practically cut 
off all maritime communications with the rest of t lie world, and the trade across 
its land frontiers is relatively so small, and so largely directed towards the 
U. S. S. R., which heiself is almost entiiely isolated from the world market, 
that the repercussions upon it of the European wai and the blockade cannot 
be at all significant. It may be said to be almost exclusively affecled by local 
factois, by the effects of world silver prices upon Chinese currency, and by the 
wai in which China has been engaged now for over foui yeais. 

The 1 yen bloc \ centring around Japan, is in a wholly different position. 
Japan, b\ dint of hei economic structure, has always been vitally dependent 
•n foreign trade, and has accoidingly always been exceedingly sensitive to the 
developments taking place on the wot Id maiket. Het polic> in the Far Hast 
has been dictated by t lie desire to cieate a laige economic space, with het self 
as the centre, w iiicli would enable het to obtain conttol of the primaty products 
and of the outlets which she needed for het very existence and for which she 
has always had to struggle in cut thtoat competition on the world market. The 
constitution of the ’ yen bloc \ following the creation of the Manchttkuo and the 
occupation of the northern and maritime provinces of China, was a step towards 
the creation of this economic space, these conutiies, essentially agiicultuial and 
abundantly supplied with natural resources, being naturally complementary to 
tlie economy of Japan, mostly adapted to the development of manufactures 
and shipping. 

During the decade immediately pteceding the outbreak of tin* Kuiopcuu 
wai in Japan's trade with the countries of the “ yen bloc” showed, indeed, 

a notable inctease. The share of the bloc in the aggregate foieign trade of Japan, 
during the period tiom to H»S, increased fiom jb to J5 pet cent, for her 

exports and from 45 to (>4 ]>ei cent foi her imports. But, until the other coun- 
tries of the bloc had achieved considerable progress in their own economic deve- 
lopment, and until their latent possibilities have thus been more fully exploited, 
there letnained the fact that, in spite oi their potential wealth, thev could not 
fully meet Japan's needs as sources of essential imports, while as markets for 
exports they created certain delicate problems which Japan had to face. 

Though themselves large producers of rice and cotton- —two agricultural 
pioducts of which Japan w’as in need — all the countries of the “ yen bloc” weie 
normally dependent on imports to meet the needs of their own consumption of 
these commodities, so that Japan had to look outside the bloc for these essential 
supplies. The same was the case wdth such other necessaries as petroleum, coal, 
metals, rubber, etc., which had either wholly or for the greater part to be impor- 
ted from outside the bloc area. These imports had to be paid by exports of Ja- 
panese products. The increasingly protectionist policy of most countries, w T ith 
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which the expansion of Japanese tiade had to contend during the last decade, 
greath taxed the ingemrit\ of the Japanese exporters, who had continually to 
find new devices lor oxercouiing the obstacles they met on their way, for invent- 
ing new’ products to replace those whose exports have become economically im- 
possible, or lor opening up new markets. 

The outbieak of the European war in 103c). and especially the closing, in the 
summer of 11)40, of the Mediterianean route, following the intervention of Italy, 
gieatlv reduced Japanese trade relations with Kui ope. To this w T as added the 
denunciation b\ the United States of their commercial tteaty with Japan, which 
became effective practicalh at the same time, and made the re-orientation of 
Japanese trade uigenth necessai\. Such re-01 ientation naturally involved 
further efforts towards the development of exchanges w r itliin the “ veil bloc”, 
in so fai as these could fill the gap, on the one hand, on the other hand, with 
the tiade with the United States now resting on a piecarious basis, without am 
standing arrangements to regulate its conditions, it led to the intensification of 
the commercial campaign in Latin America, which offere 1 considerable opportu- 
nities foi the disposal of Japanese manufactured goods, especially textiles, mechan- 
ical and electrical products, etc , as w T ell as for the purchase of petroleum, cotton 
and certain other primal} commodities necessan for the Japanese industries. 

Heie, the war favoured Japan, because it reduced the competition of K1110- 
pean production on Latin- Arneiican markets, but this gain was to some extent 
cancelled out by the Restrictions which these countries w'ere compelled to impose 
on imports in order to protect their trade balance in face of diminishing exports 

The organization and development of coopeiation within the « ven bloc » 
formed the subject of an important economic conference which took place in 
November 1940 at Tokyo between Japan, Manchukuo, occupied China and Inner 
Mongolia. The conference discussed the division of labour between the countries 
concerned within the framework of their programme of economic cooperation. 

The main lines of this programme involved the creation of a Far-Kastern 
zone which, without preten ling to be economically self-sufficient, would be in 
a position to meet out of its own resources its vital needs, while each country 
would help the others in their economic progiess. The countries concerned 
were so to organize their transport and currency systems as to facilitate their 
economic intercourse with each other. The industrial development of the differ- 
ent countries was to be coordinated so as to enable each to concentrate upon 
those branches of production for which it is best fitted. Thus, Japan's particular 
speciality should be the manufacture of instruments of precision, while Manchu- 
kuo would concentrate mainly upon electrical and chemical industries. Man- 
chukuo’s industry, however, is still in its infancy, the country being essentially 
engaged in agriculture and primary industries, w r hile China is still more essentially 
agricultural, so that for the time being their principal contiibutions are bound to 
be in foodstuffs and primary commodities, and it is largely out of the proceeds 
of these branches of production that their industrial development will be financed* 

Thus, the scheme of economic cooperation drawn up at the conference of 
the “ yen bloc", needed much time for its carrying into effect. Moreover, it requir- 
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ed much capital for investment in the exploitation of the latent natural wealth 
and of the agricultural possibilities of the countries concerned. Much of Japan’s 
exports to the other countries of the “ yen bloc”, especially Manchukuo, consis- 
ted of capital goods: a fact which, under war-time conditions, was bound to 
create certain difficulties. Indeed, the producers’goods needed by the bloc pait- 
ners to enable them eventually to meet Japanese requirements in various primary 
products consisted in machinery, railway equipment, etc., and were thus among 
the commodities which, especially in t lie present state of the raw material market^ 
and shipping, it was not in the interest of Japan to export, all the more that they 
competed with the armaments industries for materials and fuel. Moreover, 
their export represented essentially an investment of capital and had therefoie, 
as a nile, to be made on terms of long credit, no immediate equivalent imports 
being obtained. 

For the greater part of her essential imports of foodstuffs, particularly rice, 
and of such piimnrv products as petroleum, iron and other metals, cotton, lubber, 
etc., Japan bad to look either to the United States, with which, however, her 
trade, since the denunciation of the commercial treaty and in the prevailing 
conditions of political tension, rested on very precarious foundations, or to other 
countries of the Pacific area, which could supply the commodities she needed. 
Thus, Japan was encouraged to develop her tiade with Latin America, while 
carefully following the economic and political developments in the neighbouring 
zones of tin* Western Pacific for opportunities there, nearer home. Here, indeed, 
two events which took place in Kurope in the summer of 1940, namely the defeat 
and the occupation of the Netherlands and of France, and the closing of the 
Mediterranean routes, have had economic consequences in the Hast which opened 
certain commercial prospects for Japan. French Indochina and the Nether- 
lands Indies saw r themselves suddentlv isolated from their principal market** 
The situation was particularly grave in French Indochina, as over half of hci 
trade had been with France, and she had to find new sources of supply and new 
outlets, mostly in neighbouring countries, owing to the dearth of tonnage and to 
heavy freights. During 1940, therefore, Japan’s position on the Indochinese 
rice market was greatly strengthened, and she became the largest single bluer 
of this crop. As, however, the recent conflict between French Indochina and 
Thailand cost the former one of her richest rice-growing regions, Battambang, 
which had to be ceded, the relative positions of these two countries as rice expor- 
ters have lately changed somewhat, so that the future development of Japan’s 
trade with French Indochina is not so clear, the more so that the whole rice export 
situation in both Indochina and Thailand has been subject, in IQ41, to various 
emergency measures aimed at checking the upward ttend in the prices of tins 
product and the excessive speculation in it. 

Thus, in the course of the last year or so, Japan’s attention turned increas- 
ingly in the south-western direction, towards French Indochina mainly for rice 
and towards the Netherlands Indies for certain other products, such as petro- 
leum and rubber, protracted commercial negotiations having taken place there 
during this period, which, however, so far, have not brought about any agree- 
ment and have, for several months now, been actually interrupted. 
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All thi:> zone, however, has for years now been living in such a state of per- 
petual political tension, that the discussion of the developments there from the 
purely economic standpoint is well-nigh impossible. Economic issues are so clo- 
sely connected w r ith political problems, that the whole situation appears as a 
tangle, in which causes and effects are 1 hopelessly confused. It may only be 
said that, in this vast zone, the economic effects of the Kuiopean conflict are 
mostly of secondary importance, being entirely overshadowed by the great regional 
struggle generally known as the problem of the Pacific. I11 this struggle, which 
goes on side-by-side with the great European conflict, and which this hitter mainly 
affects in so fai as it produces momentary or more or less durable vaiiations in 
the relative local weight of the powers concerned, the passing changes in the 
economic relations which w^e note here or there are but surface ripples on the 
ocean, under which deep currents, moved by powerful forces, are at play. 


The Netherlands Indies. 

At the beginning of the war, the Netherlands Indio, well as the other 
neighbouring countries, French Indochina, Thailand and the Philippines, had 
considerable expectations of wai-time prosperity, which, howevei, wore early 
disappointed because of the shortage of tonnage and of the strict control of their 
imports by the belligerent countries. Of the countries of this /.one. the Nethei- 
lands Indies, however, founds themselves in a somewhat better position than 
most others, especially French Indochina and the Philippines, because of the 
natme of her exports, which consisted in the first instance of rubber, and of her 
strong financial position in the Far East, especially since the Indochinese piastre 
had lost its former position on the Shanghai money market, and was substituted 
by the Java gulden. 

Rubber, in spite of the elimination of continental European markets, was 
in great demand, and the export quotas for 1040 were raised by the International 
Rubber Regulation Committee. In 1940 they averaged 833 4 per cent, of the 
basic figures. The prices of rubber, which, in August 1939, averaged 8.63 d. 
(T5.5 cents), rose to 12.7 d (21.3 cents), in February and fluctuated between ir d 
and T}.r d during the period April- June 1940, when the situation was particu- 
larly critical. The purchases of rubber by the United States, always the largest 
single buyer of Netherlands Indies rubber, increased greatly with the expansion 
of the defence programme and the constitution of reserve stocks. Accordingly, 
the exports of rubber in 1940 actually increased, reaching a total of over 544,000 
metric tons compared with 378,000 tons in 1939, the United States having more 
than doubled its purchases. Japan has also increased her imports of rubber 
from the Netherlands Indies. Another leading export product — cinchona-bark 
and chinine — has also increased, the loss of markets in Europe having been made 
good by larger British, American and Japanese imports. More or less the same 
was the case with non-agricultural primary products such as tin and bauxite, 
while in the case of petroleum the exports remained the same as in 1939, 
though they fetched somewhat higher prices. 
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A characteristic feature of the evolution of the economic situation of the 
Netherlands Indies during the period under review, was the great increase in the 
share of the United States in both their import and export trade. In 1940, in- 
deed, exports to the United States increased by about 100 per cent., while imports 
from there rose by about 70 per cent. Next came Japan, with whom the increases 
were respectively 100 and 20 per cent. European trade, including the United 
Kingdom, declined by about 25 per cent, in imports and 31 per cent, in 
exports. 

As most other mainly agricultural countries, the Netherlands Indies pursued 
in the course of the last few years a far-reaching programme of industrialization, 
which should enable them to attain a higher degree of economic independence 
and stability. Attention was mainly focused upon the basic metallurgical and che- 
mical industries, including ^tliose ’necessary for defence, as well as on textiles. 
This work was somewhat handicaped by the war owing to shortage of raw ma- 
terials and of labour. 


The Near East and Africa. 

From the Pacific Area we now pass straight to the Near East and Africa, the 
intermediate space being occupied by three belligerent countries— Australia, New 
Zealand and India —belonging to the British Empire. 

In the Near East, our attention is called by Turkey , whose situation is inter- 
esting because, in spite of the many difficulties with which she has been faced 
during the two years under review, she succeeded not only in avoiding being 
involved in the war, but even in profiting to a certain extent by the economic 
opportunities the war offered. 

It is true, that the war has had the effect of catling a stop in the Turkish pro- 
gramme of economic development which had been started by the first five-years 
plan, completed in 1938. This plan, financed by taxes and internal loans, without 
recourse to foreign capital, helped to consolidate Turkey's position with regard to 
the basic brandies of her agricultural production such as wheat and other cereals, 
tobacco, sugar, and cotton, as well as of mining, especially in the case of coloured 
metals and coal. The plan included also industrial development, and the textile, 
sugar and glass industries were those which made most progress. All this en- 
abled Turkey considerably to increase her export trade and to improve her trade 
balance. 

During the last few years, while continuing to develop her trade with the free- 
exchange countries, and primarily with the United Kingdom and the United 
States, from whom she obtained a large part of the industrial products she needed, 
she has been increasing her trade with the countries of Central and South-Eastern 
Europe, and particularly with Germany from where she imported industrial and 
transport equipment, chemicals and other products. 

From the very beginning of the war in 1939, Turkey, fully conscious of the 
complications the conflict was likely to create, took measures for the control of 
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her foreign trade. This consisted essentially in the prohibition of the export 
of certain necessary commodities and the introduction of a system of export 
perm ts. The export trade in the principal commodities was concentrated in 
the hands of special companies, while the trade in imported goods was also simil- 
arly organized, all these organizations being subject to strict government control. 
In order to avoid a speculative rise in commodity prices, a special organization 
was established for the control of prices, with price control commissions in the 
provinces (1 vilayets ) . 

These measures succeeded in fighting down the wave of speculation following 
the outbreak of the war. The object of these measures was to protect the con- 
sumers, while at the same time ensuring remunerative prices to the producers, to 
whom, moreover, considerable credits were granted for the development of produc- 
tion and the financing of marketing. In those cases in which the closing of foreign 
outlets produced a temporary* congestion on the home market, the Government 
intervened bj r buying the surplus. Such intervention took place in the case of 
cotton, wool, mohair, olive oil, hemp, cereals, etc., a total of over 5,900,000 turkish 
pounds having been spent by the Agricultural Bank in these operations during 
the 1939-1940 season. 

By carefully controlling imports and exports, and by the re-orientation of the 
latter towards free exchange markets, the foreign trade situation of the country 
was greatly improved. Here, however, difficulties had to be surmounted, arising 
out of the lack of tonnage and the closing of certain routes. This encouraged 
the development of trade with neighbouring countries: the Balkans, Iraq 
and Syria. On the import side, war-time conditions, which cut off certain sour- 
ces and necessitated a strict economy in purchases from abroad, led to a shortage 
of certain commodities, especially notable in the products of the heavy 
industry. 


About the situation in Africa there is very little to say. The Union of South 
Africa, as well as all the British Crown colonies, are directly involved in the 
war. Egypt, though not technically belligerent, has a war fought on her 
territory, and her economy has been put on a w T ar footing since the beginning 
of war between Italy and Great Britain. For all these countries information 
is lacking. 

All the other African territories, belligerent or not, suffer from being more 
or less completely cut off their usual European markets. Dearth of shipping 
and high freights prevent the development of their exports to other destinations. 
Moreover, some of the colonial territories in Africa, wffiich had in the past concen- 
trated attention upon the production of commodities for export, such as cacao, 
coffee, copra, fruits, etc,, while relying on imported foodstuffs for their own con- 
sumption, found themselves in a critical situation and were actually threatened 
with famine. Some of these colonies, including the French and Belgian posses- 
sions which continued to fight on the British side, had, by the end of 1940, to be 
helped with credits and food by the British Government, being provisionally as- 
similated in this respect to the British Crown Colonies. 
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V. Conclusion. 

Writing in the midst of a colossal war which has already shaken the world 
to its very foundations, and which still expands with growing impetus, it is dif- 
ficult to draw conclusions, livery thing is still in a state of flux, and if we look 
back, as we have just done, upon the events of the first two years of the conflict, 
trying to gauge the significance of the changes it wrought in w T orld economy, 
we cannot help being conscious of the fact that our picture is no more than a 
snapshot of a momentary situation which further developments may alter beyond 
recognition. 

If, however, we have no other ambition but to record that momentary si- 
tuation, noting down the changes which took place during the fraction of time 
represented in the present war by its two initial years — 1939-40 and 1940-41 — 
we are in a position to say that, during this period, in spite of the catastrophic 
nature of the military developments and of their far-reaching political effects, 
the fundamental trends in world economy have remained characteristically 
stable. 

Indeed, for years past, following the evolution of the world economic situa- 
tion in our annual surveys, we have singled out for examination, as characteristic 
of our time, certain definite tendencies. These consisted, in the first instance, 
of the extension and consolidation of Government planning and control in the 
various branches of economic activity, which tended continually to impinge upon 
the domain of competitive economy. Secondly, there was a definite tendency 
towards economic self-sufficiency or autarchy, which stood in close connection 
with the development of Government planning and intervention. This tendency, 
largely, if not wholly, accounted for by military considerations, was greatly ac- 
centuated dming the years of univeisal rearmament which preceded the present 
war. Thirdly, there has been a definite tendency towards the creation or the 
consolidation of large, more of less self-sufficient, imperial or regional economic 
spaces or blocs, consisting of countries economically complementary to each 
other. Kconomic relations within these imperial or regional blocs were 
developed at the expense of the constituent countries' trade with the rest o! 
the world. 

The war gave a strong impetus to all these movements, forcibly doing away 
with obstacles and hesitations. Not only in the belligerent countries Govern- 
ment planning and control of economic activities, indispensable in modern war 
economy, was strengthened and generalized, but the non-belligerent countries 
have also been compelled to adopt far-reaching measures of regulation of econom- 
ic life, in order to deal with the repercussions of the war upon their economic 
and social conditions. Self-sufficiency was also frequently forced upon both the 
belligerent and the neutral countries for obvious reasons. Finally, imperial and 
regional pooling of forces became in many cases a necessity, as whole continents 
found themselves suddenly throwm back upon their own resources their 
economic intercourse with the rest of the world being interrupted more or less 
completely. 
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Thus, Europe, isolated by the war and the blockade from the other continents, 
was of necessity compelled to become an autarchic economic space. The economic 
unity of the “ yen bloc” reflected the situation created by the European war and 
the growing tension in the Pacific. The pan-American movement achieved greater 
progress during the first two years of the war than it had achieved before since 
its inception. And while, in forecasting the future, we must always bear in 
mind the exceptional conditions in which these movements have lately been gain- 
ing ground, we may reasonably expect that much of the ground now' gained will 
remain as a permanent acquisition. 


APPENDIX 

(. Prepared by the Bureau of General Statistics 
of the International Institute of Agriculture) 


Wheat. 

World production in 1039-40 was very high; without being as exceptionally large 
as in 1938 it was nevertheless larger than that of all the other preceding years, substan- 
tially exceeding (by 5 percent.) even the previous record secured in 1928. This large crop 
was due, as regards the group of exporting countries, mainly to the fact that the culti- 
vated area was very large, notwithstanding a considerable reduction as compared with 
the figure for 1938, and in the group of importing countries mainly to the unit yield, which 
was also very satisfactory, although considerably lower than that secured in 3938. The 
1938 crop had been characterised by an abundant yield both in the exporting and in 
the importing countries; this comparative uniformity was entirely" absent in the ca.se 
of the 1939 crop which gave very diilerent results in the several producing centres The 
exporting countries displayed the whole range of possibilities* bumper crops in Aus- 
tralia and Turkey, very satisfactory ones in Canada and North Africa, good crops in 
the Danubian countries, average in the United States and India, poor and very poor 
in Argentina and Uruguay. In the ca.se of the importing countries, the variations were 
less marked, but even in their case there was a great difference between the less than 
average crops of Spain and Prance, the barely average crops of the United Kingdom, 
the good crops of the other European importing countries, and the very large ones 
secured in non-European importing countries (Syria, Japan, Egypt, etc.). 

Considered from the point of view of geographical distribution by continents, the 
crops in Africa, Asia, and Australasia were very large indeed, marking new records; 
production in Europe and North America was more or less above the average; South 
America alone had a really bad harvest. 

The 1940-41 harvest differed widely from Continent to Continent. In Europe 
it was one of the worst of the last few years as a result of the reduction of the area 
cultivated, of less careful cultivation consequent on the war (hostilities broke out in 
September 1939 when the preparatory work for sowing was beginning), and more 
especially of the unfavourable weather conditions: a rainy autumn followed by a very 
cold winter, with excessive humidity in the late spring and early summer. In the absence 
of official estimates for .several important countries, production can only be very roughly 
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estimated at some 360 million quintals, being 20 per cent, below that of 1939 and 28 
per cent, below that of 1938, both years of very large crops. Compared to the 1933-37 
average, the decline still stands at 16 per cent. The crops were particularly poor in 
France, in the Scandinavian and Baltic countries and in the group of the Danubian 
countries. 

The North American crop was an exceptionally large one, and numbers among 
Ihe best on record, exceeding all previous ones with the exception of the maximum re- 
corded in 1928. The result of the winter wheat crop in the United States was surpris- 
ing as at the beginning of the season a large percentage* of the wheat planted had not ger- 
minated owing to the drought and was apparently lost, but with the improvement 
in weather conditions, the germination which should have taken place in the autumn 
took place in the spring, and the weather continued favourable right down to the hai- 
vost. so that the crop which in December promised to be a very poor one, and was forec- 
asted at some 109 million quintals, yielded over 1O0 million quintals, showing an im- 
provement over the first estimate and the final result 011 a scale never previously record- 
ed by Nor tli- American statistics The .spring wheat crop was also abundant. Thus 
the total wheat production in the United vStates amounted in 1940 to 222 million quintals, 
as against 203 million in 1939 and an average of 195 million obtained in the previous 
fi\e year period. At the same time, Canada secured an excellent harvest of 150 mil- 
lion quintals, almost equal to the maximum recorded for that country in T928. The 
total wheat crop of North and Central America was thus one of the best of recent years. 

As a result of the large crops obtained in India, Turkey and Japan the wheat pro- 
duction of the Asiatic continent was very abundant, being considerably above that of 
the two record crops of 1938 and 1939, and 25 per cent, above the five-years average 
for 1933 37. 

Owing to the small crops obtained in the countries of the North-Western 
French zone, the wheat production of Africa was considerably below that of the good 
19 ^9 crop. It was nevertheless somewhat above the pre^ ions average, thanks to the 
good crops obtained in Kgypt and the Union of South Africa. 

Production in South America, which had been very poor in 1939-40, was satis- 
factory in 1940-41, as the 'Argentine crop was definitely above the average. On 
tlu other hand, the Australian crop was a very poor one, being reduced by half owing 
to the drought. 

To sum up the situation, the wheat harvest in 1040 was excellent in North America 
and Asia, good in South America, a\ erage in Africa, and bad in Kurope and Australasia. 
Taking the world as a whole, the 1940 wheat crop may be described as a good average; 
although 6 per cent below that of 1 939 and 1 3 per cent, below that of 1938, it was never* 
theless considerably above the average for the five-years period 1933-37* 


Rice. 

For Asia as a whole, which accounts for about 95 per cent, of the world's rice supply, 
the crop of 1939-40 was rather a large one, being above the previous five-years average 
In Japan, in Thailand, in the Philippines and in the Dutch East Indies results were 
particularly favorable and record crops were obtained. China had a rather large crop. 
Good average crops were secured in India, while in Indochina the harvest appears to 
have been satisfactory. On the other hand, the Buima crop was a poor one owing 
to the floods which did more harm than usual to the plantations. In Formosa 
production was below the average, and in Corea the crop was a very poor one. 
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Among the leading non-Asiatic rice growing countries the United States and Egypt 
luid excellent crops. In Italy and Turke}' results were above the average. Spain, on 
the other hand, had a very small crop. 

Total world production, while below the high figures recorded for 1936-37 and 
1 937“38* was quite satisfactory and above the average. 

The results of the 1040-41 crop were less satisfactory than those of the previous 
year in almost all the great producing countries of Asia. In China unfavourable spring 
weather conditions in the valley of the Yangtze, characterised by excessive drought, 
and the unusually heavy rains in some parts of Southern China, caused a considerable 
reduction in crop yields, which were below the average. Still greater damage was suffer- 
ed by the Indian rice crop which was 10 per cent, below that of the previous year and 
i\ per cent, below the average. 

The Thailand crop was a decidedly bad one, being the lowest recorded in that coun- 
try for several years. In J apan the crop was a little below the average and much 
below that obtained in 1939. In the Philippines it appears that the drought experien- 
ced at the time when the ear was forming prevented the crop from reaching the level 
recorded for the previous year. The exceptionally large crop secured in Burma, the 
favourable results recorded in Corea and Formosa, and the Indochina crop which seems 
to have been fairly good, only made up to a small extent for the reduced yields obtain- 
ed in the above mentioned countries. The aggregate rice production of Asia, excluding 
China, is roughly estimated at 730 million quintals, a diminution of about 70 mil- 
lions on the last year’s figure and of about 50 millions on the preceding five-years 
average. 

Outside Asia, the United States had a crop which can be described as good, although 
rather smaller than that of the previous year; Italy had an excellent crop; in Egypt the 
yield was considerably below that obtained in 1939, which was very abundant. 

On the whole, world rice production in 1940-41 was rather low, it was not only 
smaller than that of the previous year, but also below the average. 


Maize. 

The production of maize in 1939-40 in the Danubian countries was on the whole 
vsatisfactory with good crops in Rumania and Bulgaria and somewhat less favourable 
results in Hungary and Yugoslavia. Of the other Kuropean maize growing countries, 
Spain and Portugal had rather large yields, whereas the Italian crop was injured 
by the drought. 

I11 the United States, although the area planted to maize had been considerably 
reduced, the crop was a very good one owing to high unit yields which, as a result of 
extremely favourable weather conditions, were the highest obtained over a long series 
of years. 

In Argentina a considerable increase in the area sown to maize and weather con- 
ditions which were on the whole favourable secured one of the largest crops recorded in 
that country. 

In Asia large maize crops were obtained in Manchukuo and in Turkey; in the Dutch 
East Indies the crop was rather below normal. 

In Africa, the crop was smaller than that of the previous year in the Union of South 
Africa and, to a lesser extent, in Egypt. 

As a result of the large crops secured in the United States and in Argentina, the 
world maize crop, taken as a whole, was the largest obtained since 1932. 
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In 1940-41 the maize crop in the Danubian countries, in spite of unfavourable weather 
conditions at the time of sowing and during the early period of growth, was on the whole 
satisfactory, as the later stages of vegetation were favoured by the weather in most of 
the regions. AvS a result, the production obtained on a slightly larger area was about 
5 per cent, higher than that of the previous year, and about 9 per cent, higher than 
the average for the five- years period 1034-38. Among the other leading Kuropean 
producers, Italy obtained a record crop. 

In the IT. S S. R., the incomplete information available also points to high yields. 

In the ITnited States the tendency to reduce the area sown to maize continued in 
1940; on the other hand the season was favourable and the yields, while lower 
than those of 1930, were among the highest recorded in the last twenty years. The 
harvest, though obtained on an area 7.5 per cent, below that of the 103.4-38 period, 
was 1 (>.8 per cent above the average for those years. As compared to T939, the area 
declined by 2.2 per cent, and the production by 5.9 per cent. 

In the Argentine and in Uruguay meteorological conditions were very favourable 
to the crops. Production, which approximated in volume that of the very large crop 
of the previous year, though grown on a smaller area, was among the largest recorded 
for those countries, 

(rood crops were obtained in Manehukuo and in Tin key, where there is a raaiked 
tendency to extend the cultivate n of maize, as also in the Union of South Africa. In 
Egypt the crop was only slightly larger Ilian that of 10 40 and was below the average. 

Altogether, world production was comparable to that of the excellent crop secured 
in 1939, and exceeded by some 15 per cent, the average of the five previous crop years 


Potatoes. 

In the early months of the 1939 40 crop year the often cold and rainy weather 
which was prevalent from March to May, hindered field work and the regular gr< wth 
of the crops in Europe, which is the most important continent for the production of 
potatoes, hater on, conditions improved almost even where and the yields for the 
continent as a whole were nearlv normal, although btlovv those of the two previous 
years. There is reason to believe that similar results were secured in the U. S. S. R. 
In the United States and Canada the potato crops were mediocre. 

As a rule meteorological conditions in the 1940-41 crop year wore very favorable 
to potatoes throughout Europe and made it possible to secure large crops. The nume- 
rical estimates available, very incomplete but relating to widely different areas, all point 
to large increases as compared with the previous year, and still more as compared with 
the average. In several countries, record crops w r ere obtained. 

The total production of 14 countries, accounting for about */ lo of the Kuro- 
pe an crop, was 8 % above that of 1939 and ib % above the average for the five -years 
period T934'3 8 - 

Even taking into account the fact that in some countries for which estimates are 
lacking-— such as France — the conditions arising from the w r ar, and more especially the 
scarcity of labour, made it impossible to secure the high yields obtained elsewhere, there 
is nevertheless reason to believe that the Kuropean crop taken as a whole approximated 
the largest secured in the best years. 

In the IT. S. S. R. also the results obtained were very satisfactory. 

The total production of the United States and of Canada was xi %. above that 
of the previous year and 5 % above the average. 
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Sugar. 

Weather conditions in 1939, except those at the beginning of the crop year, were 
very favorable in Europe to the sugar-beet crop. The output of sugar for 1939-40 
was 17 per cent, above that for 1038-39 and 11 % above the previous five-year average. 
The output in the TJ. S. S. R, was also excellent. The quantities of beet-sugar produced 
in North America and Asia approached the high figures recorded in 1938-39 and were 
much above the average. 

Thus the world production of beet-sugar in 1939-40 was the highest on record. 

At the same time the production of cane sugar was very abundant, and exceeded 
even the record output for 1936-37. The output was considerably above that of the 
previous sugar-year in India, Java and Australia. 

The total output of cane and beet sugar thus exceeded that of all previous years, 
being about 7 % above that for the sugar-year 1938-30 and 10 % above the average 
of the previous five-year period. 

The area planted to sugar-beets in 1940 was enlarged in almost all European 
countries, and was probably the largest ever recorded. Seasonal conditions were on the 
whole favorable. Nevertheless, taking into account the available statistical data and 
the general information existing for countries which have not published such data, it 
would appear that in 1940-41 the production of beet-sugar in Europe was aboutjthe 
same as in 1939-40. This was due to the fact that conditions arising from the war had 
a marked effect 011 results in some important beet growing districts, more especially 
in France and on Polish territory. 

The quantities of bee*t-sugar obtained in the U. S. S. R. were smaller than in 
1939-40, while in North America they increased being considerably above the average. 

Altogether, the world output of beet-sugar may be taken to be 4 % less than 
that of the previous sugar-year but much above (nearly 10 %) the average for the 
five previous years. 

In the case of cane-sugar, marketing difficulties have induced some leading export- 
ing countries to reduce their production; the greatest reductions are recorded for 
Taiwan and Cuba where a decrease of respectively 4,1 and 3,6 million quintals as 
compared to the 1939-40 crop was registered. Porto Rico, the Dominican Republic, 
the United States and Australia also reduced their crops. These reductions have 
only been partially offset by increased yields in some other countries- India, Java, 
the Philippines, and Mauritius - and for the world as a whole a reduction of some 4 % 
may be estimated as compared to production for the previous year. Nevertheless, 
the amount of cane-sugar produced in 1940-41 would appear to be 4 % above the 
average for the five year period 1934-35 to 1938-39. 

For beet and cane-sugar together the world production of the last sugar-year is 
found to be some 4 % below that of 1939-40, but 7 % above the average for the 
five previous sugar-years. 


Coffee. 

In Brasil, whence comes 60 % of the total world coffee crop, the tendency to 
reduce production continues as a result of the over-production which led growers 
to abandon many of the old plantations which had become economically unprofitable. 
The 1939-40 crop was 6 % below that of the previous year, 9 % below the previous 
five year average, and 16 % below the average for the period 1929-30 to 1933-34* 
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lu the other American coffee- growing countries the total production was much the 
same as that for the previous five-years period, the increases in some countries Co- 
lumbia, Mexico, Portorico, - being offset by reductions in others Salvador, Vene- 
zuela, Haiti. 

Most of the coffee -growing countries in Africa increased their production the 
quantities obtained in Uganda, Angola, Madagascar and the Belgian Congo attained 
record figures. 

In Asia production was a little below the average in the Dutch Hast Indies and 
in India. 

Taken as a whole, world production was below that of the previous year and was 
less than average, the smaller Brasilian crop being only partially offset by the largei 
crops of other producing centres. 

For the 1040 4-r coflee-year the Brasilian crop showed a further reduction, if the 
\ery poor crop of 1035 }<> be left out of account, it was the smallest recorded since 
102K 20. Apart from the economic considerations which led growers to abandon their 
old plantations, this result was also due to unfavorable weather conditions and to 
the injur) caused to the plantations In the Stcpfuinadoies. 

In all the other American coffee-growing countries the crops were larger, or at 
least equal to those of the pre\ ions year. 

I11 most countries of Africa the tendency to increase production is still ielt. In 
India and tin Dutch Fast Indies a\erage crops were secured. 

Taken as a whole the world production of coffee i ell even below that for the pre 
\ ions season, the total being markedly aftected In the decline in the si/e of the 
Brasilian crop. 

World production in 1940-p was thus the lowest recorded in the last ten v ears, 
after that for 1031-32 and 1035-30. 


C< )TT< >N. 

The cotton-year 1030-40 was characterised by a further reduction of the area 
planted to cotton in the United States, 111 British India and 311 I\gypt. 

Weather conditions in the United States favored the ripening, picking and ginning 
<>l the cotton crop. In British India \egetatioii started badly, but the condition of the 
growing crops improved later on and \ ields were normal. In Kgypt, the season w as on 
the whole favorable and definitely better than in the previous year. 

Thus the total output of the three above mentioned countries came nearly up 
to that for 1038-30, and although the area planted to cotton had been reduced by 13 ° () , 
the crop was only 8 ° 0 below the average of the previous five-years period. 

The tendency to increase the cultivation of cotton continued in 1030 jo in several 
of the South -American countries. In the U. S. S. R. the crop was the largest recorded 
for that country. On the other hand, it appears that China had a poor crop. 

Taken as a whole, the quantities of cotton obtained in 1 <>30-40 were much the 
same as those recorded for the previous year which were the largest obtained in the 
world after the record crops of 1936-37 and 1937-38. 

The areas planted to cotton in the 1940-41 cotton-vear were much the same as 
thosg of the previous year in the United States, somewhat larger in Kgypt, and showed 
a marked increase in British India as compared with the low level to which they had 
fallen in 1939-40 
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In each of the three countries mentioned weather conditions were even more 
favorable than in the previous year, and allowed of good yields. Total production 
exceeded that of 1030 40 by over 3 million quintals, or nearly 9 0 o and although the 
area planted was 1 > w (> smaller, the crop was equal to the average for the five year 
period 1034-35 to 1938-39. 

In the other leading producing countries, crops larger than those of the previous 
year were obtained in Brasil, where production reached the highest figure so far recorded, 
and in China On the other hand, tin* crop was poorer in the V S. S. K. 

Taken as a whole, the world cotton crop of 10 jo 4] was 7 u () above that obtained 
in 1 <>39-40, and exceeded the figures registered lor all previous years, apart from the 
exceptionally large crops obtained m the two years 103^-37 and 1*137 38. 


NEW PERIODICALS RECEIVED BY THE LIBRARY 
OF THE INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE OF AGRICULTURE 

for the fourth quarter of 1941 (*). 


\TKSIA augnsta, rassegna mensile d< ll’AIlo \digc Bolzano, \ j 0<>p>> .mens I, 50 

Botroas. TargoVvSko-indoustrialna kamara II, dim nut uu BvpiarKniii n«|»ioi<ri;o iitwyc 
Tpwajuia KUMapa. Bypraci, v. 14 (injo) , hebd. Bulletin of Chamber of com 
meree and industry at Burgas'. 

Bat, (.ART A. Ministerstxo mi zemedelielo i darjavnite imori Jiapivion na Mnmu-TeprnmTo 
11a aeMeA'BJUiPTo ir ;vbpHcaHHim» mmoth. Cotjunt, \ 22 mojo) , irr The orders ol 

Ministry of agriculture and pabblie land 

BifkiCATT international (Pedueation Bulletin du Bureau international d 'education 
(reneve, v. 5 (1931)-, trim. Frs 5.- Bibliographical part (II) published also 
as reprint under the title* 'Sen ice bibliographiqne ' . 

CobKBio de abogados, Buenos Aires. Revista del Coleeio de abogados de Buenos 
Aires, doctrina, legislation, jurisprudouna. Bin nos Aires, \. i<> nqjj) , 

bimestr. 

Ci'SKA zenicd clska bibliografe; soupis knili a eldnku. Yvdava Tstredni zemedelska 
knihovna Ceskc akademie zcmedelsko v Braze ] Valia, 1 <> 1 1 , irr. K 13 
per issue, f Supplement to ‘ ' Yestnik Ceske akademie zcmedelske ’ . 

Cotton situation. Bureau of agricultural economies C S. Department of agricul 
ture. ! Washington]. 1 <>37— , mens. Processed . Continues* World cotton 
prospects J. 

Dk N kdkrlajs* D SCI IE conjunct uur Specific onderzoekingen Centraal bureau voor 
de statistiek. s-Gravenhage, n° > (1041) , irr. t. 0.52 per issue. Dutch busi 
ness situation. Special research 

Dkutschk Justiz; Reohtspflege und Rechlspolitik. Aiutliclus Blatt der deutschui 
Rechtspflege. Ausgabe A. Berlin, R. v. Decker s Yerkip ( r. Schenck, v. 103 
( ro4 1 )-, hebd RM. i8.~ | Monthly supplement annexed* Das Rechtl. 


(*) List of abbreviations: bihebl. (biweekly); bimeii'*. (twice mont lily); bimcslr, (every two mouths) 
dee. (every ten <1 lys); 6tr. (foreign t>rice); fasc. (copy); hcM. (weekly); in t (home price); irr. (inegular) 
mens, (monthly), n°, (number); N. S. (new series*; p. a. (per annum), tj (daily); sem. (half yearly); s. (se- 
ties); Irihebd, (every three weeks); *. (volume); trim, (quarterly). * 

N, B. — Between brackets [/j me £ivcu translations and expian itory notes not appearing ill 
the tide pf Ihe review, 
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I)Ki»TSCJlKk Kolonial Dienst. Ausbddungsblatter des Kolonialpolitjschen Andes 
der Reichsleitung dor NSDAP Mum-hen, \. 0 , mens. KM. 4. Ho. 

])j«;rrsciiKS Rcclit Ausoahe A , Zentralorgan des National socialist is< ‘lien R edits- 
\x nhrerbmides. Berlin Hi*., I kill sober Rechtsverlag v. 11 (1041 )- , held. 

IXonomIa immdial. Madrid, v. t (1041) , held. 3 Mas So - 

Hsi*a 5 Ja. Institute) national do im estigaeioncs agronomic' as Centro do eorealicul 
tnra TIoja dmilgadora Madrid, n° 10 (1039)-, irr. 

I ‘.STATISTIC as culturuis e sooiais. Departamento esladual do ostatistioa Nitordi, 

s. j (n»|o) , irr. (Rt ptinlica dos Ivstados Vmdos do Brasil Kstado do Rio 
dt Janeiro* * 

1 CSTATIST ic vs oconomicas Departanunto ostadual de ostatistioa. Nitordi, \ . 1 (*039) , 
irr 'Rcpublioa dos Kstados Vnidos do Brasil Ivslado do Rip de Janeiro) 

ICTvTS-Vxis Barm credit administration, Bulletin Washington n° CR-i (1939)* , 
irr 

I ; hi>KRA/TON>c nazionale fasoista dei dirigeuti di a/iende agrieole, Rome Rassegna 
mensile della Pedera/ione nazionale fascista dei dirigenti di aziende agri- 
role. Roma, \ i (1041)-, mens Supplement to * Bollettino settimanale 
della Con toderazione fascist a degli agricofton ” 

II \nnj$ vTisniK Recht- mid (rcrichls Zdtsclirift Abltilung A W issen sell aft licln* 

Abhandhmgeu, Knlseheidimgrn, Mitteihmgen, Bnchcrbespredmngcn Berlin. 
Branx Yahlon \ 2\ (19 ft) . nuns RM 3-* 

1 1 nvsh vtiscjik K edits- und < Vend it s- Zeitseh rift ABteilnng B Pjitseheidungen. 
Bolin, 1'ranz Yalilen v. i\ doji) , liehd RM 42- 

1 sf.andk Bureau do stntistique Skyrdm Bunadarfelags Islands. Rex nja\ ik, Rpents- 
midjan ( » 11 ten berg, n° 1 (1029)* , irr Agricultural statistics of Island,. 

ITVUHN und die Welt, Zeitsdirift tur italieiiist ho Wirt s< liaft imd Jvxpcrt. Rom etc , 
I’moiK* propaganda esiora S A I , -1041) , bimest**. T« 80 — int.;L roo.- etr. 

(XvTSUA i i.olitika) Hanna n uo-tjimiKa. Co^na, v 9 (1941)- .mens Leva 00 - Ration 
and politics'. 

Rko>nstrvc«*i6n Madrid, Direction general de regiones devastadas v reparacioncs 
\ 1 (lofoj , mens Ptas 30 int , IMas 30,- ctr 

RkvisTa de organuacidn y aceion sindical, editada por el Ministerio do organiza 
cidri x aceion sindical (Second de studios y publioaoiones) . Madrid \ 1 

(1939), bimestr. IMas 50. Supplement annexed Recopilaoion legislation" Re- 
placed by* “Revista do trabajo ” . 

Krvista de trabajo; editada por el Ministerio de trabajo. (Seceion de estudios 
v pnblicaciones). Madrid, v. 1 (1939)-, mens IMas. 3. - per issue. [Continues 
“Revista de organizaeion v aceion sindical , ’ 1 . 

Revue pour l’etude des calamites; bulletin de l’Union intemationale de secours 
<*en£vc, v. 1 (1938)-, hi most r. Frs. 10. -. , 'I ext in various languages]. Con- 
tinues: ‘ ' Materfaux pour Betucle des calamites “]. 

R 1 vista italo-eroata; mensile di economi a e di cultura. [Roma], v. 1 (1941)-, mens. 
L. bo.- Italic; K. 150,-- Croatie; L, 120.- etr. [Bilingual text: Italian and 
Croat. Title also in Croat: Tnlijansko-Hrvatska smotra]. 

SapkrE; quindicinale illustrate di divulgazione delle scienze, clella tecuica, dello 
arti e della cultura generale. Milano, TL Hoepli, v. 12 (1940)-, bimens. T,. 30.- 
int.; L. 70,- etr. 

Sbovbnski pravnik; glasilo druStva «Pravnika» v Ljubljani. Ljubljana, v. 35 
(iQ4T) mens. L. 22.80 [Slovene jurist.]. 

STatistische Mitteihmgen des Kan tons Zurich .... kerausgegeben vom Statist ischen 
Bureau des Kantons Zurich, Zurich v. 1 (1938)-, irr. [various prices per issue. j 
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StaTistickHc zpravv Serie C ' L Bratislava], v. j (11)40) , irr. j published by the 
3th section of * ‘ Statin stativstick^ tirad 1 ’ J. 1 Bilingual text: Slovac and ( fOrman 1 
f Second title in (iernian “ Statistisehe Berichte "J. 

Srt.AR; including Facts about sugar and the Planter & sugar manufacturer. New 
York, v. 36 (1041)-, mens. $ 5.00 [Formerly: "Facts about sugar "J 

Tobacco situation. Bureau of agricultural economics U. S. Department of agricul- 
ture. Washington], 1940-, irr. [Processed], 

Wow l) cotton prospects. Washington, 1032-1030 mens. (United States department 
of agriculture. Bureau of agricultural economies. Washington) [Processed 
r Replaced by: "The cotton situation ”U 

(Zkmia i stopanstvo) 9 cMn a cTonaHCTno; opraH'S 11a OeftepiuoiHTa 11a arponoMuru, 
aeTepHHapHH'PB, jrBKapii h jTecoB'tflHT'fc. Oo(fnf n , v 1 fioio) mens 1 J, and and econo- 
mics Discontinued]. 


Prof. Ugo Papi, Segretario generale dett'lstituto, Direttore re spon subtle. 
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MONTHLY CROP REPORT 
AND AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS 


The following explanations refer to crop conditions quoted %n the crop notes and tn the tables , — Crop 
'Condition according to the system of the country . Germany , Bohemia and Moravia ( Protectorate ); Hungary : 
t #» excellent , z «= good, 3 =* average , 4 ** poor, 5 » very poor; Finland : 8 «- very good, G = above 
the average, 5 «* average; France : too ** excellent, 70 *= good, 60 » /« 4 rfy good, 50 » average , 30 * 
£oof; Romania and Sweden * 5 ** excellent, 4 •* good, 3 ■* average, % ** £oor, 1 » o^ry £oor, Nether- 
lands: 90 « excellent, 70 « good, 60' »» fairly* good, 50 « below awerUge; Portugal * 100 « 

80 ** good, 60 average, 40 «■ poor, 20 very poor, Jxodzfv&wd 100 « excellent, 90 «- very 
good, 75 ■» good, 60 -=* fairly good, 50’ ■* average, 40 » poor, 30 poor, 10 «- very poor; 

U. $. S. R : 5 «-> good, 4 * o&owj average, 3 *» average, 2 -* Joto average , t » £00*7 Canada : 
too m crop condition promising a yield equivalent to the average yield of a tong series of years; V mted States : 
too w crop condition which promises a normal yield; Egypt too - crop condition which promises a 
yield equal to the average-yield of the last five years — For other countries the system of the Institute is em- 
ployed : too crop condition which promises a yu Id equal to the average of the last ten years 


Noxr The countries are listed throughout by continents (Europe, followed by the V S S R 
America, Asia, Africa and Oceania ) tn the brench alphabetical order In the tables the Northern 
Hemisphere precedes the Southern Hemisphere 


See latest information at page 364. 


VEGETAL PRODUCTION 


WHEAT CROP PROSPECTS FOR 1941 IN THE NORTHERN HEMISPHERE 

From the data received at the Institute in July and from the different sour- 
ces of information available, an endeavour has been made to estimate the pro- 
bable wheat crop in the northern hemisphere. As has been repeatedly stated, 
however, a comprehensive and true estimate for all Europe is out of the question 
at the. present moment, in view of’ the unavoidable difficulties in the information 
services of most European countries. 'Of necessity, therefore, one must be con- 
tent with the approximate estimates obtained from the rather vague and incom- 
plete news available at the moment and which are here summarized. 

Following on a rather cold, wet and stormy spring, the summer began dry 
and sunny with occasional showers. The gradual rise in temperature, so 
necessary to the crops, especially in central and southern Europe, brought about 
regular maturation in most districts, despite occasional showers and even violent 
storms which caused some damage, generally of a local character and of little 
importance, sirocco winds and heat waves were infrequent in the more southern 
zones, often subject to serious losses during the final stage of growth. On the 
Whole, as far as .is known, the end of the season was favourable for the normal 
ripening of wheat and rye, and most countries report an appreciable improvement, 
in the situating as compared with fast month. 
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WHEAT CROP PROSPECTS FOR I94I 

While at the beginning of June the majority of the European countries 
for which fairly reliable information was available* anticipated crops to be 
close to average, at the beginning of Julv, these same countries were more opti- 
mistic and estimated their crops as good avetage, satisfactory and in some case 
even good. The average production of Europe, excluding the Soviet Union (within 
the 1938 boundaries), 111 the ten years fnmi 1950 to 1959 was 1 ,570 million bushels, 
with a maximum of 1,8 *5 millions in 10 U and a minimum of 1, }bo millions in 1950, 
hast month it was anticipated that the rn4i harvest would give a total result 
not very different Itom the above iretioned iveiage. This month, in \ iew of 
the improvement m ttu reports from mam countries since the beginning of sum- 
mer, puhaps t In ^ figure could be used at least slightly Account, howe\cr, 
mu c t be taken of war opeta 4 iom which, 111 June, extended <>' or vast area 4 * ot 
Eastern fun ope and *»f the Jmthei dncct and imhieet damage earned 111 the regions 
of importance as legaicU wheat and r\e pioducticm. Consequently, in view of 
the impos-ibilitv o*’ eMtmatmv the en1it\ of this damage, we believe it advisable 
to keep unchanged the conjectural toutast made lad itionlh and to assume as 
probable amount of the 1941 wheat crop the hguie ot 1 580 million ({uintals 
which is praotrcdllv the average As the cio]> 111 Umope last \cai, according to 
the yen apmoximate edimate, did not ai>]>ear to exceed 1 , jbn million bushels, 
the crop this year promises to be defmitolv miikmoi, }>ieseutmg a dillerence <>t 
about 22 o million bushels nine 

As rcgai ds rye, \iclds aie gem tails expected to Ik better than for wheat. 

Ml that can be said for the Soviet Enron is that the condition ot the crops 
before the outbreak of hostilities, promised a good harvest, the harvesting ol wheat 
and winter rye had already begun in the southern regions with satisfy toi\ losulD. 
Sowing of splint, crops wa* about completed when war operations began. 

In North Vinerica, June wa 4 * not a \eiv favourable mouth ior the wheat 
crop, neither in t lie United States noi in Canada, arid prospects arc less satisfac- 
tory than a month ago 

I11 the United States the new estimate lor the winter wheat crop based on the 
condition of the crops on Julv 1 has fallen by about 15 million bushels a w compa- 
red with the preceding etimate. Despite this decrease, the winter wheat crop 
with 98a million bushels is one of the best recorded m the United States to date, 
representing an increase ol 15.(8 ptT cent, over last vein’s prouetion and of K> 5 
per cent, over the previous five-vein average*. This result is partly due to the 
fad Hint planting losses during the winttr were verv small this year and partly 
bevause the unit yield anticipated J91 1941 is verv high and even higher than that 
of 1940, which is considered otic of the best recorded up to date. It is estima- 
ted at ib.q bushels per acre- against jo. ; last year and 14.2, tin* average tor the 
previous five-vear period. The first c flu ini estimate for the spring wheat 
ciop indicates a total of 241 million bushels, that is, an increase of about 14 mil- 
lions over the good halved: of lad yeai and of approximately 65 millions or yj 
per cent, ovei to 55-39 averge. Thus the total w heat production in the United 
States is anticipated at* about 924 million bu hels against 817 in 1940 and yi) 2 , 
the aveiage foi the previous five-year period. After covering liome requirements* 
tliivS would leave a surplus of at least 260 million bushels, which would be added to 
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the already heavy stocks carried over f 10111 last vear. During the first three week% 
of July, the harvesting of the winter wheat proceeded rapidly and the growth ot 
the spiing wheat, owing to the favourable weather conditions, continued to be 
satisfactory, so that the good piospects at the beginning of the month do not 
seem to be affected to anv extent 

Hstirnates for Canada arc less definite, as the aiea w^n to spring wheat 
will not be known until next month. The official leport on the condition of the 
crops on June jo indicates an appreciable drop as compared w r ith the beginning 
of the month, the crop condition falling from 08 to 80 owing to the lack of tain in 
the Trail le Ptovinees Supposing that the area actnalh sow'ii corresponds to 
that intended b\ the farmers as shown bom the cnquiiv made bv the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture at the beginning oi Max ’the total crop of winter wheat and 
spiing wheat max be estimated at about 500 million bushels as against 551 mil 
lions last seat and the i<) ;5 average of ji 2 millions It would appeal then that 
this xeaiss ci op will be rather mediocre owing to the appreciable reduction in 
area ‘•own and the faiily low unit Weld It seems however, that during the firM 
half of Ju!\ piospects betaine 11101 e optimistic following the arrival of the rains 
in the Prairie /one. 

In conclusion, tlu indications gi\cn on the condition of the crops on July 1 
seems to confinn a tail 1 v good crop foi tlie whole of North America, xwtli a total 
of 1 2)0 million bushel*-. This total production which also includes the estimated 
small clops in Mexico and Colombia, is below than the 1040 crop (1 ,385 millions) 
but appreciable exceeds the precious lie e\ ear ax’era^e (i.oqo millions) 

Of the Asiatic countries, India lias slight Iv reduced the first estimate of 382 
million bushel > to >72 million The 1041 production, therefore, presents a decrease 
of about 30 millions as compared with lust xear but praWieallx equals tlie ax eragcx 
Tmkev anticipates a more or less aveiagc no]), which represents an outturn of 
about 1 j=> million bushels In Japan, production is expected to be slightlx lovvei 
(38 million bushels as against (>(> in iq p») but appreciable higher than tlie axcrage. 
In the other countries oi the Near least, Iraq, Svrra, Palestine Trans-Jordan tlie 
harvest appeals abundant. According to the xxidelx approximate estimations 
made, the Asiatic crop for 1041 will reach (><>o million bushels, with a decrease 
of 40 millions as computed with 1940, but will exceed the average by 30 millions 

In North Africa, the production of the three countries in the French /.one 
is expected to be better than that, faille mediocre, of last xeai and dightlx more 
than the average, Kgvptian production seems to be mole 01 le^s the same as 
in 1940. 

To sum up, the ex heat crop prospects in the countries of the Noithem Hemis- 
phere atul the approximate estimates of the probable results x\ hich can be expected, 
taking as a basis the information at present available, are combined in the follo- 
wing table. These indications are naturally subject to considerable changes and 
corrections not only because of their latgel> approximate character but also ac- 
cording to weather conditions between now and the end of the harvest. 

The 1941 crop in the Northern Hemisphere, therefore, may be expected to 
be slightly higher than that of 1940 and the previous live-year average. In the 
group of exporting count ties, the figures show a decrease as compared with 1940, 
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Wheat crop prospects for IQ41 in the Northern Hemisphere in July. 

(Million bushels) 


Year 


Europe 

North and 
Central America 

\sm 

Africu 

Total 

kj^i (forecast) 


j , 5.80 

1,230 

660 

1 v> 

3,600 

1940 (Approximate figures) 


I, pH) 

* M «5 

700 

»*5 


1939 (definitive figures) . . 



I ,**95 

665 

h<> 

1,So ■> 

1938 » 


f 8,5 

1.3x0 

080 

1 20 

3.915 

1937 * > 


1.550 

J ,070 

0 

1 20 

M70 

1936 » » 


1,480 

Sh 5 

G05 

05 

1 <'15 




<>20 

5S0 

*15 

3,190 

1 <>34 ' > 

• 


815 

555 

> 35 

3»°55 

1929 *93 1 (average) . 


1,50 0 

7 , TOO 

550 

1 20 



owing to the considerable drop expected in Canada where the wlieat ctop show^ 
a decided regression because of the large stock*- left unsold in previous yearn, 
caused by the closing of the European market. Despite this decrease in the ex- 
portable suiplus of the new Canadian crop, the stocks accumulation in the north 
American exporting countries will s'* ill undergo a new inciease, if the production 
of the countries in the Southern Hemisphere are even average. 

The situation which at present is fairly satisfactory on the whole in Aigen- 
tina and Australia makes this conjecture probable. 

G C. 


CURRENT INFORMATION FROM VARIOUS COUNTRIES ON WHEAT, RYE 
BARLEY AND OATS. 

Brief atm: After June 15 the weather improved considerably and the prospects 
for the new crop are favourable, in spite of the fact that the delav of about two weeks 
in the development and formation of the grains vstill persists. 

The Spring barley harvest began on July 15th. Under the influence oi the 
great heab Rye is ripening quickly On the whole the harvest appears to be good, 
but owing to the drought the yield will probablv fall a lit ID short of expectations. 

Bulgaria According to a statement by the Minister of Agriculture, the cereal 
harvest WaS in progress all over the country at the end of June. While the barley 
harvest was ifbariy completed, that of wheat was still in full swing, excepting in the 
southern districts In spite of the lack of labour, it is expected that the harvest 
and threshing of wheat will be completed in normal time, thank to the measures 
taken by the Government. * 

On the whole, the forecast of the cereal crops is good. 

The weather, generally warm and sunny, of the second part of June has been 
favourable to the ripening of cereals. In the southern districts of Bulgaria, and in 
Macedonia the harvest of barley started at the beginning of June. 
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A large number of schoolboys lias been sent to the country to help fanners during 
the cereal harvest. 

Croatia: Wheat harvest ojierations had begun nearly everywhere by the middle 
of July. A very good crop is expected. 

Denmark: The condition of the chief cereal crops on July 1, 1941, compared with 
that on July 1, 1940 was as follows: wheat 74 (69), rye 90 (84), barley 88 (87), oats 
86 (82), moslin K<> (81). 

Spam: After the middle of June the weather took a favourable turn for the 
cereal crops, which were generally very late as a result of bad weather conditions 
during Mav The prospects of the wheat crop have therefore as a result, improved 
considerably In many district *• the wheat acreage is bigger than last year 

It is continued in all provinces that barley production is good 

inland At cording to the report of the Chamber of Agriculture, the crop fore- 
cast was, at Hu beginning of J11K , better than last year’s not withstanding the late- 
ness oi the Spring There has been some complaint of lack of rain over a large part 
of tin* count r\ Crop condition at the beginning oi July, compared with the cor-* 
responding date last vc ar 'indicated in brackets) was ns follows: Winter wheat 40 
{ | '), spring wheat \ 7(5 t), rve 5 ■> ' j \), barle\ 4 7 i*> o/, oats 4 7 (5.19, tries) in 4 0 o). 

(ihm ria warm seutherlv winds which blew irom the middle of April until 
the muldle Mt \lav and tin absence of r liu during May and the first hall of June, 
ga\i rise to souk com 1 in in lespeit of ciieal crops 

I Seth 1 wtullui londittons ptc vailed, however, during the* second half oi June, 
and tin situation has cotu-idi lnbh improved in such a wav as to be described more 
than salisiat toiv 

Wluat and barley halves! ope rations liav «' begun 111 many districts 

Hiiiman During the weeks irom June 21st to July 4 the vveatlu r was rather hot 
and dry 

At the beginning oi Julv the Wheat early sowings appeared in good condition 
As a result of heavy storms, certain seedlings had been overturned. Late sowings 
wen* irregulai, invaded by weeds and late in development. 

At that tune the Rye harvest had begun in some places. Over most of the 
country the Rve nop was in full ripening bars were iairly long but not very full 
in many places. 

The Winter bnrlev harvest had also begun, ami in some southern districts it was 
even completed. Kars are quite long, the grains are big and of good quality. 

Spring barley and Oats wen* developing well, being favouied by the weather. 
The state of the early sowings of these two cereals is fairh gcx>d as a rule, while 
the late sowings are sometimes ii regular and infested by weeds 

The official foiecast based on the state of crops on July 1st is as follows 

Wheat, near the average; 

Rye, average; 

Winter barley, average; 

Spring barley, slightly above the average; 

Oats, average. 

During the first half of July the temperature went gradually up> and many 
storms have been reported. The official crop forecast, based upon the situation at the 
middle of July, has flianged very little by comparison with that at the beginning of 
the month. v 
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On July 15th the forecast was as follows: 

Wheat, average production; 

Rye, average production; 

Winter barley, picductwn a little ileve tie avenge. 

Spring barley, average production ; 

Oats, average production. 

Rumania: During the two weeks ending June 24, the weather was more or less 
wet throughout the country. At this date, harvesting of winter barky bad already 
begun in the lowlands. The successive week ending July 1 was more favourable for 
grain maturation and harvesting. In the Danube plain, the winter barley had been 
harvested and the harvesting oi the wheat and spring barley ciops had L(gnu. 

The weather during the week July 2-0 w r as again wet and eolel throughout the 
country with the exception of Oltenia Harvesting operatic us were frequently inter- 
rupted. 

Although as yet no estimation mav be given of the grain crop, it appears cer- 
tain that this year’s wheat cre>p is much superior to the* very poor crop of last year. 
.The rains during the lirst half of July damaged the wheat in quality to some extent. 

Serbia The latest infotmation confirms the* forecast of a good wheat crop, 
probably larger than last year’s. 

Slovakia At the beginning of Juty condition oi cereal crops was satisfactory, 
hi some districts harvest had already started. 

Switzerland The line weather of the last few weeks has caused a surprising 
recovery of the cereal crops, which now appear to Ik* in a satisfactorv condition. 
Winter wheat, rye and spelt are as a rule in good condition and promise normal 
yields. Flowering has taken place regularly, the stems are stronger and dampness 
is rare. Spring wheat which, at the beginning, was giving rise to some concern, has 
recovered quite well. Oats, on the other hand are rather thick in recently ploughed 
up fields, and have slightly sut'fered from dampness in places, as a result of heavy 
showers. During the first ten days of July there were violent storms, which appa- 
rently caused great damages. 

The following table shows the condition of the various crops, expressed in the 
form of index-numbers (basis a very good crop made equal to 100): — 



July 1. 

June 1, 

July x, 


1041 

1 04 * 

1940 

Winter Wheat ...... 

82 

76 

68 

Spring Wheat 

77 

73 

77 

Winter Rye 

82 

78 

7 Z 

Spring Rye 

77 

69 

79 

Winter Barley 

...... 82 

76 

70 

Spring Barley 

76 

74 

80 

Oats 

82 

79 

81 

Meslin 

82 

79 

76 

Spelt 

82 

81 

74 


At mid-July weather conditions were marked by hail and heavy storms. 

Argentina: Weather conditions in June were favourable to cereal crops. 

At the end July weather conditions have been favourable to winter cereals. 
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Canada: According to the Dominion bureau of Statistics, prospects for all of 
the 194 1 grain crops of Canada were generally less good on |June 30 than 011 May 31 
and rather below normal. Condition figures for all Canada on J line 30, 1941, expressed 
in percentages of the long-time (1908-1940) average yields per acre, are as follows: 


Crops Condition i>f grains crops In percentage* 




x<)4i 

1940 



June 

May 31 

June 30 

Winter wheat . . 


86 

<)I 

9 <) 

Spring wheat . . 


80 

98 

96 

All wheat . 


80 

98 

<16 

Winter rye . . . 


83 

89 

86 

Spring rye . . . 


86 

() 5 

92 

All rye . . . 


84 

91 

88 

Oats 


«7 


92 

Rarle> .... 


89 

91 

<12 

MiKed grain . . 


«1 

‘M 

90 

lhickwhe.it . . . 

...... 

* ‘ > 


4 *3 

Tiie areas ol grain 

1 lops, w ith < 

omparisons, an* as follows 



<V !Mp* 


Average 

1 199 1/ 

% 

i<> i' 

I Ml 

Average 



=- 100 

«- 100 



(1 01 in a< rc*9 



Win tel v\ heat . . 

VHi ^ 

“ 7 *> 4 <>■>- 1 

75 0 

89 l 

Spring wheat . . . 

. . .’ 1 .07 j j 

K - 1 > 

7 => A 

5 

All wheat 

• .’i r > 

2 s 726 2 2 f, 505 0 

7 ? 1 

8 j 0 

W inlet rye 

. . Op) J 

<> 4 

82 3 

101.7 

Spring 1 \ e . . . 

. . Jyi) J 

2 p> 3 t H i 0 

108 4 

1 I0.3 

All n<. ... 

t 1 I O \ 

l.iMpi 8 H> \ 

SS 5 

023 

( )ats 

- 

1 2 207 (> \ 3,240 } 

U2 4 

104 4 

Rarle\ 

. . 

MOo 1 

12 | 2 

J2=> 7 

Mi.vd grain . 

. . 1,101 7 

1 ,219 9 1 , I 00 O 

"7 7 

102.2 

buckwheat ...... 

. . 302 0 

3257 370 () 

02 7 

80.2 


Untied SjtiUs: During the week etid< d Juh 3, 1941, high temperatures and local 
showers resulted in generally ia\ curable tondituns in the princi] al agriiultural see 
lions. Harvesting of winter wheat promt ssed well and spring wheat dcxekjment 
was good to ext ‘el lent 

During the week endiilg July 10, Hit weather was hnonrable hi agriculture and 
prospects were promising. Following rains in drought areas, most otp woe in good 
condition. Harvesting and threshing of winter wheat made good ad\anee and con- 
< lit ions continued las Durable for spring wheat. 

The following week beneficial rains fell in the North-Fast, following which mid- 
summer moisture situation was unusually fa\ curable thuuglicut the cuuntiy. Har- 
sesting of winter wheat progressed well in the northern sections, and conditions wvr j 
favourable to spring wheat. 

During the week ending July 25, conditions were slightly less Lrwmable for agri- 
culture, with too much rain in the south, but scanty in the other sections. Threshing 
of winter wheat was progressing well and condition of spring wheat crop continued 
favourable, except for high temperatures hastening maturity. 
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According to tlie July report on condition and probable yield, total wheat crop 
of 023,613,000 bushels (554,168,000 centals) is indicated. This is 13.1 percent more 
than last year V actual crop of 816,698,000 bushels (490,019,000 centals) and *1.1 per 
cent, more than the 5-year (1035-39) average production of 762,385,000 bushels 
(457,431,000 centals). The July 1 acreage for harvest of all wheat is 56,783,000 acres, 
an increase on last year’s harvested acreage (53, 503, < 00 acres) of approximately 3.3 mil* 
lion acres, or 6.1 per cent, and a decrease of 1.4 per cent, from the 5-year (1935-39) 
average of 57,573,000 acres. There was an increase of nearly 4.2 million acres in 
winter wheat and a decrease of 889,000 acres in spring wheat. 

The estimate of winter wheat indicated prcductfcn is 682,32 r, 000 bushels 
(409, 393,000 centals), an increase oi 15 8 percent cn last year’s actual cicpof 589,151. 00 
bushels (353,491, 000 centals) and cue of 10.5 per eent. on the 5 -year (1935-30) average 
production of 585,778,000 bushels (351,467,000 centals) This jresjeetive piulucticu 
was being harvested on an estimated area of 40,31 0, 000 acres, 1 1 5 per cent more than 
last year's hanested acreage (36,147,000 acres) but 2.1 per cent, less than the 5 -vear 
(1935-39) average of 41,186,000 acres. The expected unit yield is so nearly 21 per cent, 
above the 5 -yea 1 average yield. 

All spring wheat production (including dimnn) is estimated at 2 11,292,000 bushels 
(144,775,000 centals), compared with 227,547,* co bushels (136.5-8, cco untals) in 1939, 
an increase of 6.0 per cent., and the 5-year (19,35-39) average of 170,006,000 bushels 
(105,964,000 centals), an increase oi 36.0 per cent The area being harwsUd amounts 
to 16,467,000 acres, compared with 17,356,0*0 acus actually liMudul in 1030, and 
the 5 year average of 16,467.(00 aetes; ] ciccnbgcs 94 o n d no 5 Tlu* unit yield is 
cvpected to exceed by neaily p> per cent the 5 -year average yield. 

The total area mider ive lor har\est in 1041 is 3, 436,0110 adcs, cent] and with 

3.192.000 harvested in 1040 and the 5 -year awrage oi 3.722,8(0; ] 1 11 tillages 1070 

and 92.3. The corresponding produc tic 11 is estimated at 48,570.1 coLusln Is i 27, 204 000 
centals) against 40,601,000 (22,737,000) and 45,672,000 (25.576 000); pcrc< ntages: 

ji<). 6 and 106.4 

The area under barley is 13,977,000 acres compared with 13,301.000 in 1940 and 
to. 774 ,000 acres the 5 year a\erage, percentages. 104.4 and 120 7 The corns] ending 
production is 338,397,000 bushels ( 162,4 } 1,000 centals), against 300. 235,000 ( 1 48, 133,000) 
and 236, 2 70,000 (113,409,000); pci cent ages: 109.4 and 1 13.2. 

The area under oats is 37,230,000 acres, compared with 34,847,000 in 1940 and 

35.417.000 the 5-year average; percentages 1069 and 105 t. The corresponding pro- 
duction amounts to 1,2 1 2,783,000 bushels (388,091,0c o centals) against \ ,2 $5,628,000 
(395, t° 1 ,000^ and 1 ,020,279,000 (320,36(9000), percentages 08 2 and 117.8 

Merit o, Wheat production in 1940 has been estimated at 8,002,000 centals 
(13,337,000 bushels) as against 8,863,000 centals (14,771,000 bushels) in 1939 and the 
average of 6,932,000 centals (11,553,000 bushels) during the previous five y r ears, per- 
centages: 90.3 and 115,4. The 1940 crop has been obtained from ail area of 1.450.000 
acres, which is 2.9 per cent, greater than that of 1939 and 19.4 per cent, greater than 
the average acreage during the previous five years. The moderate results obtained in 
XO40 are due to the rather unfavourable season. 

Inciter According to the fourth estimate acreage cultivated to wheat amounts 
to 34,499,000 acres, compared with 35,673,000 (revised) in 1940 and 34,262,000 the 
average for the five preceding years; percentages: 102.5 and 100.7. The second esti- 
mate of production amounts to 223,306,000 centals of wheat (372,176,000 bushels^ 
compared with 238,358,000 (397,264,000)- -revised— and 220,922,000 (368,204,000); 
percentages: 93-7 and 101.1. 
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Japan. The production of wheat in 1041 is estimated at 34,858,000 centals* 
(58.096,000 bushels) agaimst 30,682,000 (66, 135,000) in 1040 and an average of 30.078,000 
(5°. T 3 0 » 000 ) in 1935 to 1030, percentages, 878 and 115.0 

Algeria. The production of cereals this year, according to press information, is 
superior to last year's. Production of wheat is estimated at 19,200 thousand centals 
(32,000 thousand bushels) against 16 560 (27,600) 111 1940 and an average of 20,890 
(34 ,8j6) in 1935 to 1930, percentages 1150 and 91 9 Production of barley is estimated 
at 15,360 thousand centals (32,000 thousand bushels) against 7,920 (16,500; and 15,415 
(32,1 14), percentages 193 9 and 99 6 Production of oats is estimated at 4560 thousand 
centals (8,000 thousand bushels) against an a\erage oi 5 38 7 (10 585), percentage 75 6. 

ingala Thanks to the actrvity of the “Junta de Cereais “ wheat production 
has been in< reased this year and is estimated now at 154,000 centals (265 000 bushels) 

/ itmli Mount o The cereal hardest has been sutistu< ton from the ] joint of \iew 
oi both (juantilv and quality. 


THE WORLD OUTPUT OF MAIZE IN 1940-41 (n 

H> Dr. B. Dksmirl^m 

lti Man h and Apnl 19 |o, <it tin owing tint f * > 1 mai/t in tlie Noithuu 
hemisplu it , tine* impoitaut factoTs ma\ ha\e luflutiictd the detisions oi the 
faimeis ,1^ to the e\Unt to Ik gt\ t 11 to the cultuation ot niai/t 

(D tin* continuation of the wai in Europe and consequent t\n glowing 
reMiu tioiis upon ttad< , 

tin exceptional ^i/e oi the Arg» ntam ciop wlmh \\,h buna bani- 
sh d just tin n 

(p tin inntimiation of th< agiumn polit \ of tin 1 nib d Slabs which 
tended to a giaduul deuew of tin .uca undet maiA 

In Fun *}h , the continuation of the w.it brought about a glowing inti 1 fe- 
lt m e of the govemnients in Iht ill awing up of plans oi » ultivution, ami eontii- 
butc cl in soveial rountihs to imuase the lmpottamc oi the cult uie of inai/e, 
«is tin use of the laltei for biead making became general in Eastern Kutope md 
in J t <1 ly 

The vu\ big inai/e ctop in Argentina, which was lnnestod m March and 
Apiil 1940, could baldly mflueiiee at ill the intentions of fanners in the 
111 a i/e growing European eountnes given the evil im leasing ditluulties of ex- 
poitation fiom Aigentina to Euiope. On the other side, this big ciop has enhan- 
ced the undeiK> towards reducing the area under mai/e 111 the United States 

I. — The area under maize. 

Given the piedominant importance of the United States for the growing 
of maize in the Northern Hemisphere, the decrease of the aeren undei maize in 
that country implies a reduction of the maize glowing area in the vthole hemisphere. 


(1) Wc arc dialing here with the maize harvested chiefly in October 1940 in the Northern 

Hemisphere* and in March and Apxil 1941 in the Southern Hemisphere. 
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The area upon which nugze was sown in the United States was in 1940 
relatively speaking so small that one liad to go far back as 1898 in order to 
find an almost equal one. The area sown un 1940 amounted to 88,100,000 acres, 
as compared with 91,100,000 acres in 1939 and an average of 97,800,000 
acres in the five years 1934-1938; this meant a decrease of 3,3 per cent as com- 
compared with 1939, anil of <) 8 per cent as compared with the said average. 

Piom 193b to 1940, the decrease wns no less than 12,500,000 acres, a figure 
nearly equal to the average yearly area under maize in Romania. 

in the Danube countries, there have taken place, in 1938, 1939 and 1940, 
far-going territorial changes, which will have some repercussion also upon the 
output of. and trade, in maize of that group of States. 1 11 the autumn of 1938 
and the spring of 1939, a maize-area of about 272,000 acres, which yielded 
v>iue 59 million bushels of maize, passed from former Czecko- Slovakia to Hun- 
gary. As the output of maize in the regions so transferred (especially in Subkar- 
pathia) is deficient, a surplus of Hungarian maize will have to be sent there. Thus 
in future 4 <1 natural consequence of this change will be an intensified cultivation 
of maize eithei in those territories 01 else in other parts of Hungary In 1940, 
Romania ceded to Bulgaria and to Hungary territories which included respec- 
tively 297.000 and 815,000 acres maize growing land For Bulgaria, there will 
result from it a substantial increase of Imr possibilities of exporting maize. In 
the ease* of Hungary, there may be foresee n on the contrary a decrease of the 
exportable surplus, on account of the annexation of Northern Transylvania, 
the maize output of which is again insufficient Both the->e territorial < hatiges 
have taken place between countries belonging to tlm same Danube group, and 
thus their effects upon the output of, and the trade in maize of that group as 
a whole counter-balance each other During the same year, Romania has 
ceded to the Soviet Union Bessaiabin and Northern Bukovina, where maize 
had been grown 011 the average, in the years T934 to 1938, upon 2,700,000 acres, 
the yield amounting to 39 million lmshels. Thus, as a consequence of the tei- 
torial changes made in the years 1938 to 1940, on one side the area under maize 
in the whole of the four Danube countries increased by about 272,000 acres and 
its yield of maize by some 5 9 uillion bushels on account of the cession to Hun- 
gary of territories of former Ozecho Slovakia, and on the other side the same 
area decreased b\ 2.7 million acres and its yield by 39 million bushels on account 
of the annexation of Bessarabia and of Northern Bukovina by the Soviet Union. 
The balance of all territorial changes for the Danube group of countries shows 
a loss of an average area under maize of about 2.4 million acres and of an output 
of some 33 I million bushels. 

The area under maize of the four Danube countries (excluding' the territo- 
ries ceded to the Soviet Union) may be estimated to have amounted in 1940 
to 21.7 million acres, as compared with 21.3 million acres in 1939 and with an 
average of 21.5 million acres in 1934-1938, the increase being of 2.9 and 0.8 per 
cent, respectively. „ 

For the group of European countries* which are at the same time* produ- 
cers and importers of maize (Italy, Spain, Portugal, France, Greece, Germany 
and Switzerland), statistical data are available as to this crop only for Italy 
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(which is the most important producing country of this group), Spain and Swit- 
zerland. In these three countries, we see an increase of the area as compared 
both with 1939 and with the average for 1934-1938. In Italy, the increase was 
34 per cent as compared with 1939, and 1.9 per cent as compared with the said 
average. In the case of the the whole group of the seven countries mentioned 
above, the increase in the area may be estimated as having been of some 2 per 
cent. 

For the whole of Europe, less the Soviet Union with Bessarabia and Nor- 
thern Bukovina, the area under maize in 1940 may be estimated to have amoun- 
ted to 29.9 million acies, as computed with 289 million acres in 1939 and an 
average of 294 million acres in the \ears 1034 1938- 

In the Soviet Union (without Bessarabia and Northern Bukovina) the ten- 
dency towards reducing the cultivation of mai/e pi evaded again in 1940. In 
fact, the area under maize foreseen by t lie plan foi 1940 amounted to only 
5,328,000 acies. as compared with (>148,000 acres in 1939 and an average of 
7, (>30,000 acies in the yeais T94 to 19)8, this meant a decrease of 134 per 
cent as compared with 1939, and of 30.2 per cent, as compared with the said ave- 
rage. 

On the contrary, the cultivation of mai/e ha^ developped vuy rapidly du 
ring the last veais in the Mauchukuo. In 1940, the area under maize was 
5, (>00,000 acres, as eompaied with 4900.000 acres in 1939 and only 3400,000 
acues on the average in 19 54-19 ’,8. tins meant an increase In 154 per cent, 
as compand with 1939, and In not less than 71.7 pel cent, as compared with 
the '■aid aveiuge. I11 Tmkev, we also indite a certain glowing tendency, but 
the pace of the met ease in the ana under maize B slower then, an the pro- 
portions smallei. 

In Kgvpt, which is the most import tint producei among the North African 
count lies, tire culture of maize has shown m the last vears onh slight fluctua- 
tions even if the tendency was a decreasing one. In 1940 the area under maize 
amounted to 1,599,000 acres, a** < ompaied with i,(>o(>,ooo acres in iojo mid with 
an average of 1,604,000 acres in 1934-38. 

To sum up, we may estimate that the area under mai/e in the whole Nort- 
hern hemisphere (less the Soviet Union with Bessarabia and Northern Bukovina 
and China) was in 1940 almost equal to that of 1939 aud **ome 2,700.000 acres 
less than the average for 1934-38, viz. 248,800,000 aens in 1940 as compared 
with 149,000,000 acres in 1939 and an average of 151,500,000 acres in 1 934-38 • 
Tire positive decrease in the area under maize in the United States was to a 
large extent compensated by the increase in the Manchukuo. 

In the Southern hemisphere, the state of the cultivation of maize is to a 
large' extent determined by the Argentina, which is the ‘second largest produ- 
cer in the world. On account of the exceptionally big crop of 2939-40 and of 
the growing difficulties of exportation ad well as because of the unfavourable 
conditions at sowing time in 1940-41, the sown area decreased in the Argentina 
to 15,100,000 acres, as compared wdth 17,800,000 acres in 1939-40 and with the 
average of 15,900,000 acres for the previous five years. Taking also into ac- 
count the statistical figures published in the Union of South- Africa and in Uru- 
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guay and the data available for the othei jnoducing countries, we may estimate 
the area under maize in 1940-41 for the whole Southern hemisphere as having 
been of 39,800,000 acres, as compared with 42,300,000 acres in 1939-40 and with 
an average of 37,800,000 acres in the preceding five years. 

Maize area in 4hc World by hemispheres. 
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The total of the data ulatim* to the area undei maize in both hemispheres 
guts foi the world aiea tmdti mai/e in IQ40 (1940-41) an approximative figuu 
of i8b,boo f ooo acres, as compared with i<ji,joo,ooo aeiex m and with an 
average of 189, -500 000 acus ni 1 lie preceding live veais, this means a decieaes 
by 1 4 and o 4 per cent respectively. 


II - The progreSvS of the season and the yields obtained. 

In the United States, the weather was rather cool* and rainy at sowing 
time and during the first phase of vegetation. In the second half of June and 
the first week of Juh, a rapid gtowtli of the plants was lepoited, but rain hin- 
dered agricultural work The state of the crops op July x allowed to foresee 
-a good yield. In the second half of July and in the first half of August, drv 
and hot weather prevailed, so that the harvest prospects grew less favourable, 
especially in the Western maize /one (Kansas). 

Rains, which fell in the main nnu/c growing zone in the second half of August, 
once more improved the outlook. The month of September was rather cool, but 
generally speaking favourable to the crops The September frost found maize 
already mature, and did no damage. In the first week of October, maturation 
was geneial, and thus there was assuied a fourth consecutive crop of high yields 
per acre ami of a rather big total output. 
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I11 the following table are shown th( six official monthly crop reports fi#u- 
les which reflect the influence of the wc ither conditions upon the outlook for 
the period from July to Decembu 
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In Canada and Mexico, weather conditions were less satisfactory, and the 
yields per acre lower than in 1939 and on the average in 1934-1938. 

I11 the four Danube countries (Hungary, Yugoslavia, Romania and Bulga- 
ria), the weather was cool and very wet at the beginning of the sowing period 
(April and May 19*0) The germination was irregular in various places. Big 
floods took place, especially in Hungary and in Yugoslavia, making necessary 
new sowings of maize and of other crops The month of June was generally rainy 
in all Danube countries. In July, hot and dry weather prevailed, but the plants 
did not Miffer ftom droughts, except in Ka stern Bulgaiia. In August, rain fell 
in time to astute a normal development of the crops A .late autumn allowed 
a full maturation of the plants almost everywhere, safe in Hungary, where about 
13 per cent of the crop did not mature. The ratio of moisture in the grains wa< 
very high, especially in Hungary and in Yugoslavia. 

The yield per acre in Romania (within the area left after the territorial ces- 
sions) amounted to 18.8 bushels, compared with 19^6 bushels in 1939 and with 
au average of 15.9 bushels in 1934-1938 in the former territory. The 1040 
output would have been no doubt higher if the agricultural work (weeding) could 
have been performed under normal circumstances, and not while mobilisation 
was proceeding. In Hungary, (including the annexed Northern zone and 
Subkai pat Ilia), the yield per acre in 1940 was 35 1 bushels, as computed with 29.5 
bushels in 1939 tn the ancient territory plus the annexed Northern /one, and with 
au average of 31 8 bushels in 1934-38 within the formei territory alone On the 
contrary, the yield per acie in Yugoslavia was, although higher than the very low 
one of 1939, much less than the average for 1934-38, especially on account of the 
excessive dampmss that prevailed during the tirst phase of vegetation 

In Italy, weather conditions were particularly favourable for the cultivation 
of maize, ->o that there could be reached the highest absolute* output of maize of 
the last twenty years and a ydeld of 36.2 bushels per acre (see table), the second 
best after that of 1937, which had given 3(1.8 bushels per acre. 

In the Soviet Union, the autumn of 1940 was rather rainy, and the matura- 
tion of maize belated -Consequently', the ratio of moisture in the grains was 
above the average. 

A rather satisfactory progress of the season in J940 may be deduced from the 
yield per acxe obtained in Spain, in Switzerland, in the Manchukuo and in Egypt. 

As to the Southern hemisphere, weather conditions were particularly' f avou- 
table for the maize crops in the Argentina and in Uruguay. The Argentina 
registered in 19*0-41 a yield of 27.3 bushels per acre, as compared with 23.0 
bushels in 1939-40 and with an average of 19 5 bushels in the preceding five years. 
This yield, which has been calculated upon the basis of the sown area, t. e. without 
taking into account possible later destructions, is rather high for the Argentina, 
where the highest yield per acre for the last seventeen years was one of 30.5 bushels, 
in 1930-31. 

Kor the whole of the eleven countries considered in the preceding table, we 
get in 1940 (1940-41) a yield per acre of 26.8 bushels, equal to the one of 1939 
(1 9.19-40), compared with an average of 22 . t bushels in the five preceding years. 
If these figures do not show exactly the respective world-yields, they are anyhow 
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representative enough and allow us to sa\ that during the two consecutive cam- 
paigns of 1939 (1939-40) and 1940 (1940-41) we itliei conditions were in the whole 
generallv speaking ver> favourable foi the culture o* mai/e 


III — The world output ^of maize. 
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The sown aiea shows in the I nited States since 39 $2 except in 19^), a inai 
ked tendency to decrease. The deoease from 1932 to 1940 amounted to 2 3 <kh> 000 
acres, and was thus equal to the a'verage area under 1 mu/e of the four Danube 
countnes (Hungary, Yugoslavia, Romania and Bulgaria) This tenelencv has 
been, since 1914, promoted by the Federal government, m older to keep up the 
price of maue 
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The harvested area does not reflect only the tendency determined by the 
will of the agriculturists, but also the vicissitudes of weather conditions. It 
may be of use to remark that, in the United States, the harvested maize area 
includes both the one upon which maize was havrested (a) for grain and (b) 
for silage and (c) the area hogged down and grazed, and in general the area used 
for forage. 

The difference between the sown area and the harvested one, such as it has 
boon defined above, is the « lost >» area. The loss in question lias fluctuated bet- 
ween 0.1 and 0.5 per cent of the sown sera from 1924 to 1030. From IQ31 to 
11)40, the loss was always above t.j per cent., and reached by way of exception 
7.5 per cent in the two drought years 1934 and 193b. In these two yeais, the 
« lost » area was about 7,500,000 acres. 

The output shown in the table represents the production of maize for all 
purposes (for grain, silage, grazing and forage), as transfonned in grains Since 
193b. the last year of a heavy drought, the United States had four consecutive 
big ci ops; 2, 651, 000, 000 bushels in 1937, 2,952,000,000 bushels in 193ft, 2,602,000,00 
bushels in 1939 and 2,449,000,000 bushels in 1940. As the harvested area went 
on decreasing duiing these foui years, the i 11 ei eased output was due to yields 
per acre above the average. 

The maize output of Mexico arid Canada was in 1940 lower than in row, 
but almost equal to the average of 1934-38. The total maize output of the Uni 
ted States, Mexico and Canada in 11)40 taken together amounted to 2,523 mil- 
lion bushels, as compared with 2,689 million bushels in 1939 and with an ave- 
rage of 2,169 million bushels in the preceding five years; thus it was by 6.2 per 
cent, less than in 1939, but by 16.3 per cent, more than the average ior 

*934-38. 

In the case of the other important region of the world output of maize, the 
four Danube countries, it is difficult to supply exactly comparable figures, given 
the territorial changes of 193ft. *939 and *940. On the whole* the maize output 
of these countries increased by some 5.9 million bushels as a result of the anuexa 
tion by Hungary of territories of former Czeclio-Slovakia, and decreased by 
39 million bushels on account of the cession of territories by Romania to the 
Soviet Union. Thus the said changes have implied a loss of about 33.1 mil- 
lion bushels in the maize output of the Danube region. 

Although no comparable statistical figures are available ou the matter, it 
nia> be said that in Romania (without Bessarabia and Northern Bukovina) 
the output was in 1940 rather big, as it exceeded the 1934-38 average by some 
15 per cent., and was only slightly lower than the 1939 production. The ces- 
sion of territories deprived Romania of an area upon which some 59, r million 
bushels were harvested. In order to compensate this loss, the Romaniah go- 
vernment tries to improve the technics of maize cultivation, so as to increase 
the very low local yield per acre. 

Yugoslavia harvested in 1940 172,400,000 bushels of maize, as compared 
with 159,300,000 bushels in 1939 and with an average of 184,000,000 bushels 
in 1934-38, i. e. 8.3 per cent, more than the low output of 1939, and 6.<) per cent, 
less than the average. 
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The output of Hungary (without Northern Transylvania) amounted to 
116,700,000 bushels, as compared with some 94.5 million bushels in 1939 and 
with an average of about 96.8 million bushels for 1934-38 (the latter figures being 
calculated ones). This output was very large, and exceeded by more than 20 
per cent, those of both 1939 and the average of 1934-38. It may be useful to 
note, however, that the ratio of moisture of the Hungarian 1940 crop was an 
exceptionally high one. In fact, according to a special statistical report publish- 
ed on November 21, 1940, out of a production of 116.7 million bushels of 
maize, nearly 15.4 million bushels, i. e. 13.2 per cent., have not reached full 
maturity. 

According to an unofficial estimate, the output of Bulgaria (without Sout- 
hern Pobrudja) was a very large one, as it exceeded that of 1939 by more than 
10 per cent. 

For the whole Danube region (without Bessarabia and Northern Bukovina), 
the maize output of 1940 may be estimated to have amounted to 519.7 million 
bushels, as compared with 499.0 million in 2939 and witli an average of 476.4 
million bushels for 1934-38; thus it was latgci by 5 and 9 per cent, respectively. 

Of the Kuropean countries which are both producers and importers of maize 
(Italy, Spain, Portugal, France, Greece, Germany and Switzerland), Italy, the 
most important producer of this group, had in 3040 an exceptionally large out- 
put, as it reached 135,100,000 bushels, as compared with 101,700,000 bushels 
in 1939 and with an average of 118,800,000 bushels in 1934-58. The 1940 out- 
put very neaily leached the level of 138 million bushels, which is officially stated 
to be sufficient to cover the Italian consumption of maize. 

The maize output of the next important country of this group, Spain, in 
11)40 w r as by 12 per cent, smaller than the big one of 1939. 

To show the moieusing importance of maize in Kuiope midei the present 
ciieumstunces, there w'as icgisteied in Switzerland in 1940 an increase in the 
output of $r and 62 per cent, as computed w'ith 1939 and with the average for 
1 934-38 respectively. 

For the whole group ot Kuropean countries which are both producers and 
importers of maize, the maize output of 1940 may be estimated to have been 
of 209 million bushels, as computed with 181 million bushels in 1939 and with 
an average of 189 million bushels foi 1034-38, i e. to have been largei by 17 
and 12 per cent, respectively. 

If we add together the foregoing data of the two groups of countries and 
take into account the other less important producers as well, the iu$o output 
of all Rurope (less the Soviet Union with Bessarabia and Not them Bukovina) 
may be estimated to have amounted to 756 million bushels, as compared with 
705 million bushels in 1939 and with an average of 689 million bushels in 1934-38 
showing a increase of 7,3 and 9,7 per cent respectively 

lu the case of the Soviet Union, statistics as to the output stop at 1938. 
Official figures are available ouly for yields per hectare in the collective hold- 
ings of the Ukraine (as it was before the annexation of Bessarabia and Nort- 
hern Bukovina); the}* amounted tb 32.7 bushels per acre in 1940, as compared 
with 27.1 bushels in 1939 and with 22.5 bushels in 1938. We may note that, 

~ $U 7 Ingl. 
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out of the total area under maize in the Ukraine, about go per cent, come from 
collective holdings. During the five years 1943-38, the Ukrainian area under 
maize represented some 37 per cent, of the maize growing area of the whole So- 
viet Union, which amounted to 7,631,000 acres. 

In Asia, Manchukuo and Turkey substantially increased their cultiva- 
tion of maize, so that their whole output reached in 1940, 150.8 million bushels, 
as compared with 124 8 million bushels in 1939 and with an average of only 
100.8 million bushels in 1934-38; this means an increase of 20.8 and 49.5 per cent, 
respectively. 

The Egyptian output was, in 1940, 60.2 million bushels, as compaied with 
60 million bushels in J939 and with an average of 63 6 million bushels 1*111934*38. 
In that countn , the waily fluctuations of the crop are of but little importance, 
but a general tendency towards a reduction of the crop Jesuits from a deciease 
of the area undei maize 

The output of the Northern hemispheie (less the Son iet Union with Bessa 
rnbia and Northern Bukovina and China) may be estimated to have amounted 
in 1940 to 3,732 million bushels, as compand with 3,823, million bushels in r<)30 
and with an average of 3,232 million bushels in 1934-38 The decease in the 
United States output as compand with 1939 was to a large extent compensated 
by ineieases in Europe and in the Manchukuo, so that the pioduction of the 
Northern hemispheie in 1940 \\ is only 91 million bushels, 01 2 4 pir euti, l»*ss 
than in 1939, but 500 million bushels, 01 15 5 per cent, more than the 1934 ;S 
a vei age 

In the maize production of the Southern hemispheie, the Aigentiua occupn^ 
by far the foremost position. In fact, that country is the second ptoducci of 
maize in the wnrld (coming immediately afttr the United State) and the first 
exporter of the same cereal. Thus it may be of use to t examine m dc tail the 
statistics relatiug to its maize output tn the eouise of the last veats 

The series of sown areas shows a veiN' jupid development of the cultivation 
of maize in the Argentina duiiug the last seventeen years. While the quinquen- 
nial average was only ro.(> million acres in 1924-25 to 1928*21), it lose to 14 6 million 
acies in 1929-30 to 195 *-34, and to 15.9 milli m acres in 19 14-35 to 1938-^9 

As the Argentina exports almost 80 jk r rent, of this output, the rapid dt 'vlnp- 
ment of the culture of maize shows that the possibilities of sale of the Argentina 
maize upon the world maikets remained good ones during the last yiais The 
decrease of the sown area in the campaign ended in Minch- April 1941, as compa- 
red with the previous one, was due above all to the difficult^ 5+ of exportation met 
with on account of the present wai. If the war still continues at next sowing 
time, in Septcmber-October 1941, the sown area will no doubt decrease still more 
in the Argentina in the 1941-42 campaign. The harvested area is defined in the 
Argentina in a different maimei than in the United States. I11 the Argentina, is 
called « harvested » the area upon which maize has been harvested for grain, and 
the term does not include the grazed area, as is the case in the United States. 
The difference between the sown area and the harvested one represents the « lost » 
area, i. e. both the area the output of which has-been destroyed and the one that 
has been grazed off. Consequently, no comparison may be made between the 
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Argentina Maize crop. 
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1 967 

I 5 

186 301 

20 J 

25 9 


« 
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lost ki is of the t mttd St lied nid those of tin Vietiitma If the 111 ixiunun 
of lo v s unomited in the \ nited St tits in tlu List xe irs to 7 S pel cent of the sown 
au 1 it i e k he el 52 j pel eent in t lie Vigcntnn this dixirgciue being obvious]) 
due to the dilieient d< hintions ot lost ire is 

During the sevt ntee n ye ais eonside red in the table the lost area fluctua- 
ted be twee n <)S > } 000 leies (q ; |k r ef lit ot the sown ire \) 111 1925 26 indboiiooo 
aeres (52 3 pel cent ) in 10^7 >S when in exceptional (bought destroxed 1 gtcat 
p irt ot the ciop The lucie ise in the ratio of losses in ix 111 pait be cxpl lined by 
1 lie extension of mai/e cultn ition to regions where the success ot the crop was 
less certain During the 1 1st two years (193940 md 1940 41) a good part of 
the < lost ana was made up ot (tops grazed oft standing hofnnnnda in planta) 
on account of the low priet of mai/e not co\c ring the cost of harvesting Thus, 
in 1939-40, the «lost » afea consisted at cot ding to a provisional ofhcUl estimate, 
up to 42 9 per cent in destroyed crops md up to 57 1 per cent m crops glazed 
off standing 

Notwithstanding the growing toudenex ot « lost ) aieas, the Argentina maize 
output has followed an ascending line during the seventeen years considered, on 
account of the big increase m the sown area In 1930-31, the output exceeded 
for the first time 10 millions of metric tons, owing to a very high >uld per acre 
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THE WORLD OUTPUT OF MAIZE IK 1940-4! 


(36.2 bushels) and to a low ratio of losses (16 per cent, of the sown aera). Since 
then, production has exceeded 10 millions of metric tons four times again : in 
I 934~35» I935“36, 1939-40 and 1940-41. Thus, within the last ten years, Argen- 
tina had twice two very big crops in succession following each time upon three 
poor ones. 

The last two big crops have put the Aigentina government before problems 
of an exeptional difficulty. The huge stocks available for exportation coulds 
neither be sent to Europe in account «of the war nor kept at home owing to a lack 
of suitable storage accomodation. 

The government did all it could in order to increase the utilasation of maize 
at home for human consumption (maize bread, polenta and biscuits), for feeding 
cattle, for producing alcohol, and even as combustible foi railway engines and 
private homes. 

The 1940-41 output of maize in the Argentina, which reached 411.4 million 
bushels, was the third one according to size, coining as it did after those of 1934-35 
(451.9 million bushels) and 1930-31 (419 7 million bushels) 

Uruguay had also a very big maize crop in 1940-41, as it exceeded by 20 1 
and by 10 3 per cent, respectively that of 1939-40 and the average for the pre- 
ceding five yeais. 

The Aigentina and Uruguay pioduced together in 1940-41 four million 
bushels more than in 1939-40. 

The Union of South Africa which, in good crop years, holds third place 
among the maize-producing countries of the Southern Hcmispheie (coining after 
Argentina and Brazil) in the 1940-41 season, produced 85 million bushels as 
against 74 million bushels in 1939-40 and 79 million bushels, five-yeai aveiage, 
that is an increase of 14.9 and 8.1 per cent, respectively. 

According to the data shown above, and taking into account the informa- 
tion obtained as to probable crops in the other impoitant pioducing count ties of 
the Southern hemisphere, the output of the latter may be estimated to have 

World production of the maize , by hemispheres. 

(Million bushels of 56 lb.) 


Hemispheres 

19 to 

{ 1940 / 41 ) 

*939 

( 1039 / 40 ) 

Average 

1934-X938 

(1934/35' 

1938/39) 

% of 1940 ( 1940 / 41 ) 

1939 

( 1939 / 40 ) 

** 100 

Average 

mi 100 

North. Hemisphere ( 1 ) , 

3 732 

! 

3,823 

3,232 

97.6 

115.5 

including United States 

(2,449) 

(2.602) i 

(2.097) 

(94.1) 

(1168) 

South. Hemisphere 

886 

870 1 

776 | 

101.8 

114.2 

Including Argentina 

(441) 

(408) 

(311) ; 

(100.7) 

(132.4) 

World total (t) 

4,618 

4,693 

4008 

98.4 

mz 

including United States et Argentina 

(2,860) 

(3,010) 

(2.408) 

(94.9) 

(118.6) 


(t) Excluding the U. S. S R,., China, Bessarabia and Northern Bucovina. 
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amounted in 1040-41 to 886 million bushels, as compared with 870 million bushels 
in 1939-40 and with an average of 776 million bushels in the preceding five yeans; 
this would mean an increase of 1.8 and 14.2 per cent, respectively. 

By adding the estimates made for both hemispheres, we obtain an output 
of the whole world (less the Soviet Union with Bessarabia and Northern Bukovina 
and China) of 4,618 million bushels in 1040 (1940-41), as compared with 4,693 
million bushels in 1939 (1939-40) and with an average of 4,008 million bushels 
in the preceding five years, i. e. 1 6 pci cent, less than in the previous year, but 
15.2 pei cent- more than the said average 

If we consider that oven (luiiiig the quinquennial peiiod of 1929-33 (1929-30 
to 1933-34) the average world outpul of maize was only 4,279 million bushels, we 
may say by way of conclusion that the last two world crops of maize were parti- 
cularly abundant ones, on account of \en big harvests coinciding in the two main 
producing eountihs, the United States and the Argentina. 


CURRENT INFORMATION ON MAIZE. 

Greece’ The condition of the maize ciop, sown in April, was considered in June 
as satisfactory Maize sowings were continued in higher districts, but owing to the 
drv weather, ptosfucls were not favourable. 

flnngcny Maize has de\ eloped irregularly in many places. 

Ivarly sowings ha\e improved considerably, but their development was still late 
at the beginning of July. Hoeing was still in progress hate sowings have developed 
excepting m those parts where, owing to glow temperatures and excessive moisture, the 
plants had grown yellow and their development was late 

ttoniania: The maize crop benefited censiderabl} hy the June rains. Towards 
mid-Julv, maize hoed in time made a good slum This season, the success of the crop 
will depend largely on cultivation care 

Canada: According to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, the area under maize 
for grain is mo.ooo acres, compared with 180.000 in 1040 and the 5-year average 
k> 35-30 of 172,200, percentages 102 2 and 1103 Crop (enclitic 11 at June 30, 1041 
was 80 percent, of the long-time (1908-1040) a\ erage yield per acre, against 83 last year. 

United States: According to the July report total ana undei maize is 85,043,000 
acres against 86,4 j9, 000 in 1940 and 92,643.000011 the average of the five v ears ending 
1039. percentages: 00.4 and 92 8, The corresponding pre duetion is estimated at about 

1.427.557.000 centals (2,549,- 00,000 bushels) against 1 ,371 .552.C00 (2,449,200,000) and 

1.302.162.000 (2,325/290,000); percentages 1041 and 109 0. 

During the week ending July 25, the maize crop was in its critical stage. Crip 
condition was generally from good to excellent, and weather conditicns in the Best 
were favourable. 

Angola: Thanks to the activity of the " Junta de Cereais " production of maize- 
has increased and is estimated to amount this year at 3,350,000 centals (5,980,000. 
bushels). 
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CURRENT INFORMATION ON RICE. 

Bulgaria: The Office in charge of purchases and exports of cereals has published 
the following communique " The Council of Ministers have decided, at a meeting held 
on June 14, to create a monopoly of the trade in cleaned and rough rice of the 1941 
crop, and this monopoly has been entrusted to the Office in charge of purchases and 
exports of cereals". 

I Jnited States: According to the J uh report the area under rice this \ oar is i , 1 80, 000 
acres against j , 051,000 in 1040 and i, 000,000 on the average of the fi\e yeats ending 
1930; percentages. 1128 and 11S0 The corresponding pioductic 11 is estimated at 
about 2(5,172,000 centals (58. i <>0,000 bushels) against 23,730.000 (52,754.000) and 
22.398,000 ( 49 77 4,000), percentages no 2 and 1 K>,8 


CURRENT INFORMATION ON POTATOES. 

Belgium: During the third week of June the potato crop appeared to be 111 good 
condition, in spite of some damage caused in some places, by drought, especially to 
the late varieties. The rain which fell during the fourth week was beneficial. The 
acreage allotted to early potatoes is barely one hall oi that of former years, and this 
is due to the relative scarcity of " Kertelingcn " plants, which used to be imported 
in large quantities from Holland. The lifting of this variety began on June 30. 
Measures are being taken in order to ensure a uniform distribution of the crop among 
the population The lifting of the halt-early and late varieties, whose prospects .ire 
favourable, will be probably carried out more easily. 

Early potatoes were, ripening by the middle of July. The crop is satisfactory, 

Croatia: The rain that fell at the beginning oi July has been beneficial to pota- 
toes. 

Denmark. The condition of the erop on July 1 was 90, as against 89 at the 
corresponding date last year. 

Finland' According to the report of the Chamber of Agriculture, tin. condition 
of the potato crop at the beginning ot J uly was, as expressed ill that country, 5 o, as 
againt 5.2 at the corresponding date last year. 

Hungary * The early potato crop made its first appearance on the market towards 
the end of J line. At that time the late varieties were in full flowering, excepting in the 
northern anil eastern districts. Tuber development was good. A production somewhat 
higher than the average is expected. 

During the first halt of July the state of the potato crop remained good, and the 
forecast is the same as at the beginnings**! J uly. 

Slovakia: At the beginning of July, condition of potatoes crop was better than 
average. 

Switzerland: The condition of the potato fields is not very uniform, and the crop 
is still late in .development. Early plantings, in particular, are progressing rather slowly, 
but 011 the other hand the crops of choice seed and the late plantings promise in general 
good yields. Some varieties appear to be threatened by virus disease, or, according 
to the soil, by other disease#. Generally speaking, however, we may say that pota- 
toes promise a good crop, even if slightly smaller than that of last year. 
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The condition of the potato crop at the beginning of July was indicated, accord 
ing to the local method, by the figure 74, as against 73 on June r, 1941 and 85 on 

July i, 1940 

ire'tntina T ho production of potatoes was in 1940 41 >0015000 centals 

(H IS7* 000 bushels) dvS against 23 Oj 2 000 centals (39352,000 bushels) m 19)940, 
and an average of tj 728000 centals (2 1540000 bushels) during the prewous five 
3>ears, percentages 1 10 2 and 17O 0 The product ion of the c uncut sc ison is the highest 
ever obtained b\ that c oimtn excepting that of 10 $o jt and its dmndanee is 
chiefK dm to the considerable increase of a< re ig< 

( amun \c c circling to the 1 Hmunion Bure an of M itisfns the aua under ]>otatoc s 

is v>o ores against >45000 m Jop> and p-, 900 the -> acui ucragc 105^ 39 pel- 

ccntigcs ()(/ H uicl 10 ktop icniehticn as oj June 50 iop was pc 1 cent oi 

the longtime (iooS 40) i\ci tge Meld per cere iganist o] last \t ir 

( )i ltd S UiU \c cording to the ]uh njoit the 11 c t uncle 1 pot does this a ear 
is ( h 4000 u K i igauist <> c 5)000 m 1040 uul iM>ooc> on the ucragc of the fue 
\c uscndin^ 19)1 peuuitigcs <»-> 1 md >17 Lli< c 01 responding pioihutiem is 
i it united it ibout 1 o >< o cmm cciitils a n 1 <,(i ood bushcK) ig iimt ^ i>>> 000 
( >9 < ) and 110000 i) iSpoo; pc unit iu.s o~ \ and 09 3 


SUGAR SEASON 

In the hiM davs oi June the sugai-but ciop 111 hit 1 ope was still backward 
Init conditions on the whole were sdisficton 

lhumg ] une and up to the middle oi Jul>, weathci conditions conlinutd 
to be tavomablc 

In \oithem I urope a \ci\ lint sununet followed eloseh on a late spring 
In flu beginning the licet crop benefited b\ this wcatlui out with the pto- 
longul licit so tile oi the ciops sufttied a little from the ill ought I11 other 
districts how<\er localized hea\\ iains caused souk damage but in an\ ease 
neither the thought uoi the 1 mis lia\e appteeiablv affected the genual fa\out- 
able outlook 

In the sugu but regions oi Ocntial hmope the weathci attu a wet and 
eold puiod 111 June giadually inipiox ed and became \er\ liot about the middle 
oi Juh with occasional slotnis cm tin out King /ones In guuMl the beet 
e rop is good and, in some ot the 11101 1 noitlu rn distiid- is excellent e\en 
though m some paits giowth is somewhat retaided 

The condition ol the beef crops m Southern hufope is to some extent e\en 
moie satisi.uton especial!} m the Balkan countnts which bent tiled trom alien- 
nate ram and hoi suiim da\s, while in the moie western count lies di\ w cither 
is setting in 

Taking into consideration that the area umlei sugai beet 111 Europe this 
vear exceeds that oi last >eai and that on the whole, crops are m good con- 
dition, a good harvest nm be expected ftom the beet crop m Europe, probably 
superior to that of 19 to 
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Acreage of Sugar-beet. 


COUNTRIES 

1941 (0 

*940 

Average 

1935 to 1939 

% *94* 

1940 ■■ 200 

Average 

-» IOO 

acres | 

♦Germany 




( 2 ) 

2.000,000 

* 1,199,460 

1 


Belgium ....... 

. < 1 ( 3 ) 

119,480 

(3) 

118,961 

120,352 

100 

99 

♦Bohemia-Moravia . . . 

, , 




351,000 

319.512 


. . . 

Slovakia 


h) 

47,000 

(l) 

47,000 

( 2 ) (4) 35,337 

100 

133 

Bulgaria 

. . i 

I 

50,000 


40,000 

22,638 

125 

218 

Denmark 

. • (i) 

116.900 


109,000 

97,784 

107 

120 

♦Spain 

• « j 

1 



136.000 

191,500 



Finland 

, . 


8,200 


8,200 ! 

10 127 

100 

-- 

France 

. <4) 

502,000 

(2) 

282.000 j 

578.680 

178 

87 

Hungary 



227,000 

(5) 

180,000 ! 

104,727 

126 

217 

♦Ireland 



, . . 


65,000 | 

54.646 



Italy 



320.000 


363,000 ! 

287,536 

88 

112 

♦Netherlands 





119,800 ! 

106.178 



Romania 

! 


1*20,000 


90,649 ! 

97 134 

136 

127 

♦United Kingdom . . , 

i 




350.000 

342.901 


. . . 

Sweden 



1*31,200 

1 

1 34,200 : 

127,884 

98 

103 

Switzerland 



8,600 


8.280 1 

6,002 ! 

104 i 

144 

♦Yugoslavia 





125,000 j 

71,185 



Total Europe (a) . 



/ .650,380 


1,381,290 \ 

j 

1,488,201 

120 

111 

U.SS.R 


(6) 

3,072,000 

(6) 

3.027.000 

2S84, 978 

101 

- 

Total Europe (b) . 



4.722,380 


4,408,290 

4,473,179 

! 107 

106 

Canada . . 



71,000 

1 

1 

78,100 

52.860 

1 ( >l 

134 

United States . . . . 



761,000 


916.000 

828,220 

, 

92 

Total North America . 



812,000 


994,100 

881 100 

84 

94 

♦Japan ........ 





46,500 

45,57 2 



Turkey 



1*20,498 


104,144 

66,109 

116 

182 

Total Asw . 

* # # 







... 


/ «) 


2,602,878 

i 

2,479,534 

! 2,435,410 

1 105 

107 

TOTAI-S # * * 

1 b) , 

1 

5,674,878 


5,506,534 

1 5,420,388 

1 103 

105 


* Not included m the totals. — (a) Not including U.S S. R. — ( b ) Including U.S S. R — (i) Approximate 
data. — (a) Eicht’s estimate. — (3) Datum of the rnternation il Association foi Sugar Statistics. — (4) Average 
of two years — (5) Including the rcannexed northern zone and Suh-Carpathia — (0) Actual boundary. 


If so much may be affirmed for the Europe of the 1038 fiontie;, escluding 
the U. S. S. R., it would he rather hazardous to come to the same conclusion 
as regards all Europe comprising the U. S. S. R., as the present Gei man- Russian 
conflict which has now broken out is partly being carried out in Ukraina which 
is one of the chief beet-growing zones, consequently, it is not easy to estimate 
the losses involved. 

As regards cane sugar, according to the latest information received, the 
situation lias changed to some extent. Recent reports from Argentina, the United. 
States, Jamaica, Dominican Republic, Trinidad and the Indies show an increase 
while the latest figures from Brazil, Puerto Rico, St Kitts, Mauritius and Hawaii 
show’ a decrease. Taken on the whole, the situation has improved, with a con- 
sequent rise in world production of cane sugar. I11 fact, the total production 
of cane sugar this eason which, according to the early reports, w r as estimated 
at 4 per cent, below the 1939-40 crop, is now' calculated as only being 2 per 
cent. less. 
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Production of Cane-Suqar 




1 


Average 



Aver ige 

j % 1940 41 


I04O 41 (i) 1 

1939 40 

of 

1949 41 (i) 

1939 40 

of 

i - 

- 

COUlsTRII fe 



1934 a5 

i>34 35 

| 

1 





[t 1J38 59 

1 

1 


to iih« 39 

1939 4t> 

1 Aver 
age 














ooo cent ils 

1 


short t ns 



| 100 

Ami kica 






| 


1 


Antigua 


540 

309 , 

520 

27 000 

15 000 

25 984 

175 

104 

Argentina 

1 

11845 

il 46> 1 

8 804 

592 218 

! 573 455 

440 171 

J 103 

135 

B irh i ios 


1 764 

l 587 . 

2718 | 

90 000 

1 790 0 

135 <>05 

1 m 

65 

Brazil 


28 506 

25 923 | 

23 231 1 

1 425 000 

1 296 130 

1 161 530 

1 no 1 

123 

Cuba 

<~) 

54 520 

63 163 I 

60 26T 

( ) 2 726 000 

3 158 000 

3 013 269 

11 86 ' 

90 

United States OUn AH ) 


7 077 

10 39*. 

8 528 

353 8)4 j 

| 519 597 

426 400 I 

i 68 

83 

British C uiuna 


4 255 

3 748 

4 23) 

213 000 ' 

1 190 000 

21 1 669 

114 ! 

10! 

Jamaica 


3 439 

2 227 

2 289 

172 000 

11 1 000 

114 455 

154 

150 

Martinique 


1 2b 

l 323 

1 167 

61 000 

70 000 

58 359 , 

92 1 

104 

Mexico 


6 900 

6 834 

6 763 

345 000 

340 000 

338 128 1 

1 101 1 

102 

Peru 


9 590 

9 921 

8 42/ 

480 000 

500 000 

421 291 I 

9/ 

114 

Puerto Rico 


W 151 

20 375 

17 748 

907 500 

1 018 700 . 

887 390 

89 j 

■ 102 

Dominican Republic 1 

! J 

8 400 

10 188 

9 339 | 

;( ) 420 COO | 

d()9 400 T 

466 9 >6 

82 I 

90 

St Kitts 


85| 

692 

700 ! 

42 500 

34 600 

34 977 

123 

122 

Trinidad 


2 731 

2 06) 

3 086 

1 37 000 

U 2 50 

154 308 

t Hi ! 

' 89 

V ?u» la 

1 

611 

54* 

514 

30 500 

27 100 

25 706 

M3 

119 

1 ttul 4 mertca 


760 39f 

170 75X 

hX332 

| A 02. 572 

8 545232 

7 9/6 468 

94 

1 101 

V*TA 

I 









Taiw u 

1 

20 801 

26 630 

23 776 

1 040 100 

! 331 500 

1 188 78? 

78 

1 87 

India 


7t> ( 55 

72 598 

72 761 

3 833 000 

3 630 000 

3 638 000 

106 

1 10) 

liM m 


2 399 

3 386 

2 751 

119 900 

169 300 1 

137 560 

71 

1 87 

Java 

1 

38 361 

34 j69 

23 83 2 

1 1 920 000 

1 728 000 

1 191 582 

1 1,1 

1 161 

Philippines 

(4) 

24 348 

{ 3 >1065 

2! 141 

( ) 1 217 400 

( ) 1 053 200 

l 057 042 

1 116 

I 115 

Total Aua 

1 

7^5/6 

15X24* 

144 >67 

X 1 30 400 

7 9 12 000 

7212 966 

10) 

t 

V.FRIC A 







; 

1 

1 


I g\pt 


3 924 

3,5 '4 

3213 

196 000 

176 198 

160 668 

I III 

122 

Mauritius 

1 

6 957 

*>059 

6 150 

347 850 

252 93( 

307 505 

138 

113 

Reunion 

1 874 

1 6” 

1 782 

94 000 

81 100 

8<> 098 

116 

105 

Union cf South Africa 


II 463 

( 11839 

10010 

( 570 000 

595 000 

1 

500 515 

1 97 

115 

Total Afruu 


Mm 

22044 

V 755 

1 207 *50 

| 

7 102 ±28 

/ 057 786 

110 

114 

OCEANIA 





1 

|| 





Australia 


18010 

20 787 

16 607 

| 900 500 

1 039 400 

830 341 

I 87 

108 

Hawaii 


19,379 

19 028 

19 112 

969 000 

951 400 

955 596 

' 102 

101 

Piji Islands 


2315 

2 205 

| 2 97' 

1 16 000 

100(00 

148 630 

105 

78 

Total Ocrama . . . 


39 704 

42 020 

38692 

1 98 > 500 

2 090 X00 

1 934 567 

94 

103 

Iotais . . 

1 

386,884 

^ 393,070 

362,440 

19,346,322 

1 19,650 260 

18,121 787 

1 98 

107 

(j) approximate data 

— ( 2 ) W ilk t A Ox is 

estimate 







CURRENT INFORMATION ON SUGAR. 

Ihkium Towards tin end ot June crop condition was satisiacton but Hurt 
was still some dela) 

Ihnmath Crop condition on Jul\ i was 88, as against 04 at tlu corresponding 
date last >eai 
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Hungary: At the beginning of July the sugar-beet crop was developing very well 
oil the whole. 

A production somewhat higher than the average is expected. 

Slovakia * At the beginning of July, condition of sugar-beet crop was better than 
average. 

Sxcitutlavd ' Sugar beet lias developed well, but the soil is often heavy as a 
result of rain and is liable to dry up father easily .The condition of the beet crop 
was indicated at the beginning of July, according to the loeahnethod as 75, as against 
7:011 Jnrei, ioji and 80 on July 1, 1040. 

Aigentiva Tin* production oi beet- -sugar it 1010-41 is estimated at |8, 200 centals 
(2, | ro .short tons) against 33,100 (1,050) in 1030-40 and an average of 42,050 *4,130) 
in 10*4-38 to 1 <» $8 30, percentages, 1 15 7# and 1130. 

Canaria On June }o, 11)41 condition of sugar-beet crop was 08 per cent, ot the 
long time (1008 \o) average yield ] tr acre, against 05 last vtar. 

* 

LmUd Statu: According to the July report the production < f Migar-heets in 10 ji 
is estimated at t<)i ,(>40,000 centals (0,582,000 short tons) against 2 13.840 000 (12, 102,000) 
in 1040 and an average of io:,p>i.ooo (<>, (>23, 000) in 1033 to T030; percentages, 7 So 
and <><).(> 


CURRENT INFORMATION ON VINES. 

( voatta The general condition of vineyards on the Dalmatian coast ol Croatia 
was fairlv good at the beginning cf July. 

On the home market there is a strong demand for wine, even for wine of the 
next vintage, and this has caused ail increase of prices 

Spam At the eu<J of June the situation of the vineyards was good, apart from 
a few unimportant exceptions, and prospects aie now favourable 

friante' According to press information, production of wine in France Ts expected 
to amount this year to about 1.320,000,000 Imperial gallons 11,58.5,000,000 American 
gallons). 4 

Hungary. At the beginning of July the state of the vineyards was satisfactory. 
Flowering had finised in the southern parts of the country, while it was still in progress 
in the North. 

The warm weather of the first half of July has favoured vine development. 

Rumania: At tJie beginning of July, the vineyards were in good condition but, 
according to expert opinion, this year’s crop will not exceed 75 per cent, of normal 
production, owing to the mildew attack of last year which damaged the young beariit^ 
shoots. 

Switzerland' The vines are showing in some places the damage which was caused 
by the severe Winter and by the Spring frosts. Prospects are particularly unfavour- 
able in certain districts, like those bordering the Canton of St. Gall. In Kastem 
Switzerland the vines made good progress during the second half of June and any 
delay in development has been, more or less, made good . Condition is generally 
average, but grapes are well developed. In Western Switzerland the fine weather 
from June 21 to July 10 had also good effects on the vines. Flowering has been 
good ro far. 
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Crop condition as on July x was indicated, according to the local system by 
the figure 0*| ? as against bo on June i, J04 r and 05 on July r, 1040. 

('Juli: The total area occupied by vineyards in 1040 is estimated at 252,000 acres, 
showing a decrease of about 5,400 acres in respect ot the year before. 


CURRENT INFORMATIONS ON OLIVES. 

Bulgaria: According to non official information, the oli\ e crop of the Aegean coastal 
districts will be this year particularly good. The Ministry of Agriculture lia\c taken 
all necessary measures to light the olive ii\, whose presence is reported in many j daces. 

( vnalid' A good olive (Top is expected in tin* Dalmatian districts of Croatia. 

8 [nun The condition of the olive crop at the end of June was good, and a good 
Meld was expected, especially 111 the provinces of Andalusia and Tstremadura 


CURRENT INFORMATION ON FLAX. 

Belgium Some sowings having < nine out rather badly, a number of plots had to 
be dug up in certain districts 

Ihnigan At tin end ot June the (Top of flax for fibre was developing tahl> well. 
In some places it ts, however, ratln i low, irregular, and infested by weeds Flax lor 
seed hid neailv finished dowering and was developing tairlv well. 

Bmnawa The wet weather has tavomed lias piodiution and, according to 
it ports made m mid Julv, the tlax ciop appeals wrv piomising Tin linseed (grain) 
M*op also looked well during this pc ri< d 

irginhua Weather condition in June was favourable to the flax crop. 

( anat/a \< cording to the Dominion Lure an ot {statist irr, the area under flaxseed 
is 155,000 tide, against 30; ,400 111 lojnand $( 8,500 the average ot the live wars ending 
1050; p< rcentages 1 30 b and 1802. Clop condition as of June 30, 1041 was 87 ptr 
<*‘Ut of the longtime (iooS \o) uviragi vield per acn\ against 02 List veal*. 

I viUd States U coniine to the Julv report tlu aua under linseed this veai is 

4.228.000 acres against 4,23 \ oun in 1040 and 1.468.000 on the average of the five* v ears 
(‘tiding 1030, percentages <»‘/H and uu.s The eorrcspe tiding ]>n diu't it n is estimated 
at about lb, 810.000 centals (30,018.000 bushels) against 17,482,000 (31,217000) and 
0,181.000 (11,037000), percentages 002 and 272.0. 

India: Acconlmg to the second ion east, the area nndei linseed in 1040-41 is esti- 
mated at 2,<a»7,ooo acres against 3,020,000 acies in 1030 4eg a decrease of about 4 
per ceflt. 

CURRENT INFORMATION ON COTTON. 

Bulgaria: According to provisional and non official estimates, the area under cot- 
ton has reached this year 148,000 acres, as against 123,000 acres last year. With the 
annexation of Macedonia and Western Thracia the Bulgarian cotton area could reach 

247.000 acres, and Bulgaria would thus become the largest cotton producer of Southern 

Kurope. * 
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Rumania: Weather conditions have not been suitable for cotton. About mid- 
July, the appearance of the crop was far from satisfactory. 

U. S. S. R.: Tn the collective farms which in 1938 had 05 per cent, of the total 
cotton area in the country cultivated, the remaining 5 per cent, being grown by the 
State farms, the area sown by May 15 amounted to 5.000,000 acres, that is, 99.3 
per cent, of the area proposed for these farms. At the same date last year, the area 
sown to cotton fn the collective farms was 4,840,000 acres or 98 per cent, of the area 
planned; by May 31, the entire area was sown, amounting to 4,945.000 acres. 

Supposing tli at this year also the area grown to cotton in the State farms repre- 
sents about 5 per cent, of the total cotton area, the latter will probably be about 
4,945,000 acres and consequently about the same as last year. 

During the first half of June, weather conditions, especially in Central Asia, 
were good 

Argentina: According to the third forecast , cotton produetion of the year 1(140-41 
is estimated to amount at 237,500 bales of 478 lb. net weight, an increase of io,0o<> 
bales from tin* second forecast issued last May Production in 1 <139 40 w*as 502,500 
bales and the average of the preceding five years was 275,300 bales; percentages. 
65 5 and 80. 3. 

Vnitrd Slate s. During the week ending July 25, weather conditions were tavour 
able to the cotton crop in tire West, but too rainy in the Central zone and in the South. 

The acreage of cotton in cultivation on July 1, 1941, is estimated to be 23,519, 000 
acres, as against 2 4,871,000 acres in 194° and an average of 28, 4(10, 000 acres during the 
5 -year period 1955 to 1939, percentages. <>p6 and 82.5. 


S u m 111 ary of the Cotton Report s 
issued by the (rover 11 merit of the United States, during 
the cotton season (August 1 - J u 1 y 31). 


Provisional 
estimat'** 
for dutta 
indicated 
1940-41 

Report referring to July i: 


Area m cultivation (acres) 25,077,000 

Report referring to August i. 

Area left for harvest (acres) (1) 24,616,000 

Crop condition (per cent, of normal) . . 72 

Production (4) 11,420,000 

Yield of lint per acre, in lb 222.3 

Cotton ginned to August 1 (5) 33,187 

Cotton ginned to August 16 (5) 169,420 

Report referred to z September: 

Area left for harvest (acres) (6)24,406,000 

Crop condition (per cent, of normal) . . 74 

Production 4) . . . 12,772,000 

Yield of lint per acre, in lb. ..... . 250.7 

Cotton ginned to September x (5) 005,798 

Cotton ginned to September z 6 [ 5) 1,805,621 


Final estimates Percent. 


1040-41 


1939-40 

Average 
1934-35 
to 1938-39 

1939 40 

«■ lOO 

Aver. 
*» 100 

24,683,000 


29,132,000 

101.6 

86 r 

(2) 23,805,000 

(?) 

28,400,000 

103.4 

86 7 

74 

( 3 ) 

7 i 

— 

— 

11, 8x6,000 


12,713,000 

96 7 

89.9* 

237.9 

( 3 ) 

198.x 

93-4 

113.3 

137,254 


107,222 

23-5 

30.0- 

357,197 


341 . 90 a 

47-4 

49.6 

(2) 23,805,000 

(2) 28,400,000 

102.5 

83.9 

70 

( 3 ) 

62 

— 

— 

11,816,000 


12 , 713,000 

108.1 

XOQ.5 

237-9 

( 3 ) 

I98.I 

105.4 

126.6 

1,401,691 


1 , 424,427 

43.2 

43-5 

3 , 875,703 


3 , 410,335 

46.6 

53.9 
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Provisional 

Final estimates 

Percent. 

Report referred to October i: 

lor dates 
indu ated 
X 940 4 * 

1939-40 

Average 
*934 35 
to 1938 39 

1939-40 Aver. 
** 100 ** loo 

Crop condition (per cent, of normal) . . 

7 * 

68 

(3) 63 

— 

— 

Production (4) 

12,741,000 

11,816,000 

12,713,000 

107 8 

100.2 

Yield of lint per acre, in lb 

250 0 

237.9 

( 3 ) 198 * 

105 1 

126.2 

Cotton ginned to October 1 (5) 

3,924,044 

6,682,066 

6,01 2,^16 

58 7 

65.3 

Cotton ginned to October 18 (3) ..... . 

7,029,593 

8,874,291 

8,379,164 

79 * 

83*9 

Report referred to November r* 






Production (4) 

17,847,000 

11,816,000 

12*713,000 

108.7 

XOl.I 

Yield of lint per acre, in lb. ..... . 

252 I 

237*9 

(3) 198 1 

106.0 

127.3 

■Cotton ginned to November 1 (5) 

9,089 089 

10,079,112 

9,765,802 

90 1 

93-0 

Cotton ginned to November 14(1) 

10,072 081 

10,682,457 

10, 705,600 

94 3 

94.x 

Report referred to December 1 * 






Area in cultivation, on July 1 (acres) . . 

-*8,073,000 

24,683,000 

29,132,000 

10 r 6 

86.1 

Arci hi t for harvest (aoies) ... 

(7) 24,078,000 

(2) 23,805,000 

(2) 28,400,000 

101 r 

84.8 

Production (4) 

12 , 986,000 

11,816,000 

12,713,000 

107.4 

99-8 

Yield of lint pei acre, in ib . 

252 4 

*' 37-9 

( 3 ) 198.1 

XOf) 1 

1274 

Average gross weight of running bale, lb (8) 

<11 3 

514 6 

5 i 1*9 

99 4 

99 9 

C ottnn ginned to Ihcemher r (5) 

10,868,947 

11,110,486 

1^455,184 

97 8 

94 9 

Cotton ptntud to December i j (*>) . . . . 

11,433,304 

11,276,^25 

11,766,428 

101.4 

97-2 

i oil on (>inn<d to January to \<s) ... 

x 1,931, 018 

11,412,432 

T 2,1 55,682 

104 5 

98 2 

Rtpori of A f anh ?u 






Total ginning* throughout the season (s). 

12,287 in 

11,481,300 

12,381, 8l>8 

107 0 

99 2 

I qmvaltnt lottoii »» timed (4) 

55 1,90s 

11,815 759 

12 , 712,640 

106 2 

98 8 

Average gins* weight of running bale, lb (8) 

510 9 

514 6 

3 ) 511 9 

99 3 

99 8 

Total number of running b lies, cxd liuters 

/ , fS 

II, 56 S ' 04 

<>57 

106 2 

0 * J 

Including S< a fslaul , . 

4 866 

•M 9 -i 

1 884 

2 22 O 

258 3 

\mtrieiu-Kg'vptian .... 

r, 139 

26,826 

10 143 

120 6 

200 5 

Upland Round bales , , . 

3,471 

175 189 

251,699 

2 O 

X 4 

Upland* Squire Inlos . . . 

12, ’48,151 

* IT. 364 687 

12,237 931 

107 8 

100 I 

TJnters: running bales 


1 , 073,592 

1,078,402 



ldntere equiv 500-poand boles, net weight 



1 -' 9 M 55 



Number ot ginneries: total . . 


1 3,62s 

14,386 



Number of ginneries opeiated . . . 

11,643 

11,885 

12,643 

98 0 

92 .X 

Average number of bales ginned per active 
esla blishen.ent (5) . . ... 

I.055 

966 

979 

109 2 

107 8 

Report of May 25: 






Revised estimates of the cotton crop. 






Aren in cultivation, ou x July (acres) . 

24,871,000 

24,083,000 

29,132,000 

100 8 

*5 4 

Area picked (acres) s 

(9) 23,861,000 

2 3,805,000 

28,400,000 

100 2 

*4 <» 

Production (4) 

12,565,000 

ir, Si 6,000 

1 2,713.000 

106 3 

08 8 

Yield of lint per acre, in lb 

25 ’*5 

-37 9 

( 3) 198 1 

1 00 1 

i -7 5 

Cottonseed produced (sli. tons) . . 

5 , 595.000 

5,260,000 

5 651,000 

xOt) 4 

99 O 


(r) Area in cultivation on July i less the ten-vear (1Q30-39) average abandonment, from natural causes 
x.9 per cent* — (2) Area actually harvested — (3) Ten-vear (1929-38) average — (4) In bales of 478 lb. net 
weight and exclusive of lmtcrs. - (3) In running bales, counting round bales as half bales and exclusive of Untcrs. 
— (6) l*er cent of the acreage in cotton on July i, 1940, which lias been, or will be, abandoned, from natural 
causes: 2.6. — (7) Pei ant of the acreage m cotton on July i, 1940, which has been abandoned: 40 — 

(8) Counting round bales as half bales and exclusive of Untcrs. (9) Abandonment about 4 1 i>tr cent 

Mexico: Cotton acreage in iq.40 is estimated at (>17,500 acres, compared 'with 
<>45,500 acres in 1039 and 664,700 the average of the 5 -year period 1034-1038, per- 
centages: 95.7 and 92.9. The eorresj>onding production of ginned cotton amounted 
to about 288,000 bales of 478 lb. net weight as against 310.010 bales in 1039 and 
about 303,000 on the average; percentages: 92.9 and 95.1, 
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India: According to the supplementary forecast, area cultivated to cotton in the 
year 1940-41 was about 22,002,000 acres against 21,356,000 in 1939-40 and 24,802,000 
on the average of the five years ending 1938-39; percentages: 107 2 and 92 3. The 
corresponding production is estimated at about 4,842,000 bales of 478 lb. net weight 
against 4,136,000 and 4,661,000; percentages 1171 and 1039. 


CURRENT INFORMATION ON HEMP. 


Hungary- At the beginning of July the crops of hemp for fibre and for seed were 
developing well. 

Rumania About mid July the lump 01 op a] peart d to be in good condition. 


CURRENT INFORMATION ON TOBACCO. 

liitlQaiia A special decree published *in June authorizes tobacco growers in Tlnacia 
and Macedonia to plant an acreage eqiui to that of last year 

J finical \: At the beginning of Juh the tobacco crop was developing well, and 
hoeing was in progress. 

Siuii-erland: The condition of the tobacco crop at tl:e beginning oi Juh w r as indi- 
cated, according to the local method, by the index-number 68, the same as on June 
t, as against 75 on July 1 , 1040. 

United Stair* \ceording to the Juh rej ort the ana under telaieo this }tar is 
1,376,000 acres against 1,404,350 m 1940 and 1.640,000011 the average ot the fivej cars 
ending 1930, percentages 980 and 836 The corresponding prodiuticn is estimate <1 
at about 1,310, jSr, 000 lb against r, 451,060,000 ai\d 1,453,120,000, percentages: <107 
and 90 6 . 

7 uvn The area cultivated to tobacco 111 mjo was about 1,200 acres against 
1,100 in 1930 and 1,050 on the average oi the five years .ending 1938; percentages: 
112 8 and 115.5. The corresponding production is estimated at about 1, i (>7,000 lb. 
against 1,035,000 lb , and 1,281,000 lb, j etc tillages: 1128 and 91.1 


CURRENT INFORMATION ON HOPS. 


Hungary' At the beginning of July hops had, in part, alreadv flowered, and in 
part ei e still flowering. Hie stems w f eie developing well . 

United States According to the July report the area under hops this >ear is nearly 
35,000 acres against 32,800 in 2940 and 33,300 on the average of the five years ending 
19 Jb; percentages; 306.7 and 105.0. The corresponding production is estimated at 
about 41,500,000 lb against 41,772,000 and 38,002,000; percentages: 99.3 and 109,2. 
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CURRENT INFORMATION ON OTHER PRODUCTS. 

Coffee. 

Brazil: The policy of destroying superfluous coffee, which had been followed without 
interruption and with \arying intensity, ever since 1931, is now showing, a pause. 
The stocks at the jxirts of loading are below normal. 

I <nitcd States: The Intcramerican Coffee Bureau have decided, by a resolution 
dated May 28, 1941, to increase by 5 per cent the annual coffee import quotas in 
respect of the 1 4 countries participating in the Agreement. The increase for the remain- 
ing four months (June 1 to September 30, 1941) is therefore about 1 7 per cent. No 
increase has been granted to the countries that art* not participating in the Agree- 
ment The Bureau have also fixed at 15 per cent of the annual quota of each country 
the excess of shipments which may take place until September 30, 1041, mid which 
may be deducted from the quota for the next year of the Agreement (October 1, 19 j i 
to September 30, 104.1). 

Venezuela: According to the latest official report, the condition of the coffetf 
crop w*as, 111 May, from average to good. 


Groundnuts. 

India According to the final estimate ana cultivated to groundnuts 111 the vear 
rop> 41 was about #,510,000 acres against 8410,000 in 1030 40 and 0850,000 on the 
milage ot the fi\e >»*ars ending 0138 30, peicentages 101.3 and 1213 The corres- 
ponding production is estimated at about } 7.800,000 centals (4,800,000 short tons) 
against 70 ooo # ooo (3,545,000) and 50,239 eco (2.962,0001, percentages ioi 7 and t 3 1 3. 


Colza, sesame and soya. 

Ihntpaiv At the beginning oi July the rape -seed crop ap]>cared in fairly good 
condition and well developed It was, lio\ve\er, irregular in some places. In certain 
districts the harvest has began. An average production in expected. 

At the end of June the soya beau crop was developing well, and beginning to flower* 

India According to the second forecast the area under rape and mustard in 
1940-41 is estimated at 3,146,000 acres against 2,815,000 acres in 1939-40, an increase 
of about 12 per cent. 

According to the supplementary forecast ana cultivated to sesame m the a ear 
1940-41 was about 3,885 000 acres against 4300,000 in 1939-40 and 4,761,400 on 
the average of the five years ending 1938-39; percentages 94.8 and 81 0. The 
corresponding production is estimated at about 9 cco.ooo centals (450,000 short tons) 
against 9,300,000 (464,800) and 9.700,000 (485,600), percentages. 96.8 and 92.7. 


CURRENT INFORMATION ON FODDER CROPS. 

Denmark: The condition of the chief feed crops on July 1, compared with that at 
the corresponding date last year, was os follows: Mangels 83 ( — ), Turnips 87 (92), per* 
manent meadows for hay 72 (76), rotation meadows for hay 54 (69), forage 57 (58). 
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Finland: According to the report of the Chamber of Agriculture, the condition 
of the artificial meadows at the beginning of July was, as expressed in that coun- 
try, 4.1, as against 4.4 at the similar date last year. The corresponding, figures in 
respect of natural meadows were 3.9 and 4.0. 

Hungary: At the beginning of J uly the state of feed crops was as follows: 

Mangels were developing well, being favoured by the weather. Their foliage is 
very good. 

The first cut of clover and alfalfa lias given satisfactory results from the point 
of view both of quantity and quality. Also the second cut promises well. 

The cut of vesces has also given good results. 

Maize for green forage was developing well, but in some places it was invaded by 
weeds 

Millet, buckwheat (this latter is chiefly grown as a secondary crop) and sorghum 
appeared in good condition. 

Hay production from the first cut of permanent meadows has been good. 

On the pastures the grass is growing satisfactorily and the cattle is finding an 
abundant food. 

Rumania • The second cutting of clover and alfalfa was carried out about mid 
July. The quantity of hay obtained from temporary and permanent grassland is abun- 
dant but the quality is not up to standard owing to the wet weather. 

Switzerland' The first half of June was even more rainy than before As from 
the middle of the month, howe\er, the weather improved, and it was possible to make 
hay under excellent conditions. The previous rains had favoured the growth, and 
therefore the quantity gathered is also satisfactory. The artificial meadows, in par- 
ticular, have given big yields, while in many places the old natural meadows have 
not given satisfactory results. The recent storms have favoured the growth of the 
turf both in natural and artificial meadows. As the turf is quite thick, there is a 
good possibility, if weather conditions remain favourable, to have a setxmd satisfactory 
cut. At the present moment, however, the drought seems to hamper the growth to 
some extent. 

The condition of the various feed crops is indicated as follows (basis a good 
crop made equal to 100): 


I VII i<>4! 1 -VI loti 1 VII-1940 


Natural meadows 76 63 7b 

Artificial meadows (clover, * alfalfa, etc.) Si 73 76 

Pastures 69 58 78 

Mangels 73 70 83 

Feed carrots 70 7 2 79 


Argentina: The condition of pastures was, in June, less satisfactory than the 
month before, owing to unfavourable weather conditions. 

At the end July weather conditions have been favourable to pastures. 

Canada: According to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, condition of the prin- 
cipal fodder crops on June 30, 1941, in percentages of long-time (1908-40) average 
yields per acre was as follows, with the condition on June 30, 1940 within brackets: 
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iurnips 87 (03), hiy m< 1 timer 8s (100) aUalfa Hz (T >_/ fodder corn 87 (S7) L lie 
corresponding areas will) toinpansons arc is follows 


°o 1941 



*941 

1 to 

Average 
*933 3 

1940 
«* 100 

Averaf. 

«■ 100 



(r *> its) 




i urmps 

*7/ 

l 80 

IS? 

)-) 

04 9 

Hi) uid Llo\n 

8 S 04 

S Si i 

S ?()() 

OQ O 

100 i 

Vilalii 

i 00 ^ 

1 o*. 


97 1 

J 1 7 <> 

Ioddct colli 

jSb 

1 )(> 

157 

OH < 

106 ^ 
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\NIMAJ S SI \UGHTERI D \ND ME \1 PRODUCTION IN Bl IGIUM 


C I ASSlt RATION 


1 H 






193 


1 >3^ 


I — hunt 1 d (uuinher) 


SUerb 

8( 6?3 

8 7 658 

77 24> 

77 787 

82 0 32 

1 ill* 

. 65 S' 7 > 

68/ 1 

58090 

60 447 

55 2 >0 

( ws 

» 231 5U 

>31 786 

215 176 

202 054 

[ 205 170 

lkifers 

1 15 548 t 

154612 

150 088 

147 899 

145 V? 

e il\ a 

278 843 | 

371 440 

3^6 028 

372 617 

379 7ol 


1 il ittl 808 403 

914 247 | 

83*6-5 

860 704 

868 00* 

'sbet p 

I I2>3I0 

116 176 1 

116 974 

124 804 

113 475 

U imba 

8 470 

12 073 

10 152 

12 444 

15 566 

Oc its 

2 %l 

6 169 

9 5>7 

13 755 

16213 

1 ik*» 

, 1 2 7 5 569 . 

1 666 18> | 

1 863 515 I 

2 078 98? 

1 921 920 

H »rs 

1 23 047 1 

26 816 1 

25 245 1 

18 >97 

19 489 


II — () uintity 

)f meat 

(thousand lb ) 



Me \t lr u Yttt 


47 743 

47 054 

45 392 

44 186 

45 373 

» » bull** 


33 526 

7 7 1 12 

34 746 

32 524 

30 086 

» * C )\V 


124 392 I 

129 565 

121 069 , 

113 617 

II4 29S 

» * h< if< tb 


70 077 

75 857 

73 414 1 

72 699 

68 404 

» e ilvts 


34 383 

45 222 

40 856 

44 340 

43 994 

lotil leet 


310 121 

334 810 

315477 ' 

‘ 307 36( 

302 175 

Mutton 


6 429 

5 844 

6 437 

6 269 

j> 5„2 

1 imb meet 


256 

387 

308 

361 

435 

G } it meat 


% , 

199 

285 

376 

40 » 

T orL , 


218 346 1 

311 628 

344 363 

381 477 

357 507 

Hi rst meat 


16 400 

19 737 

17 923 

13 070 

12 633 

7 tal froiucUo > tf mtat 


55164 9 

672 605 

6 84 793 

70S 919 

678 683 


3 - St 7 Iugl 
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LIVESTOCK IN ALBANIA 


The number of livestock in Albania at the end of 19^9, with the corres- 
ponding figures for the h\e previous vcais appeals from the following table 
No statistics aie availible in re^pcet of i<H 7 



Horses 

100 000 

54 4 7 6 

67 791 

67 154 

68 240 

66 750 

e attic 

385 000 

391 175 

407 205 

397 763 

391 400 

394 767 

Ruff does 

20 000 

71 486 

116 453 

6 991 

6 730 

6 546 

Sheep 

1 480 000 

1 573 857 

1 675 368 

1 594 965 

1 540 200 

1 500 932 

(K»ats 

920 000 

932 333 

975 017 

973 696 

948 224 

928 542 

PlKS 

14 000 

15 286 

24 354 

24 100 

23 200 

23 500 


PIGS IN DENMARK. 

(rhousmd* of hi id) 


Cl a sari ication 

M i> 

1 C 141 

April Mart h 

T m 

1 IX c 

No\ * 

Sejt 

1940 

r 

| Aug I Jun< 

May 

March 

— 

30 

1 « 

8 

1 

5 

M 


*1 

1 10 

2 ) 

4 

| 

23 

| 

Boars for l ret ling 

11 

11 

1 

11 1 

11 

11 

13 

14 

16 

17 

1 

1 17 

1 

18 

Sows m farrow lor 
first time 

74 

64 

45 

32 

25 

1 „ 

1 22 

23 

30 

50 

71 

89 

Other sows m farrow 

87 

87 

95 

100 

103 

108 

120 

137 

146 

j 

| 151 

165 

Sows in milk 

47 

5) 

45 

44 

19 

60 

64 

73 

91 

101 

88 

Sows not yet ov 
ere 1 (an 1 not 
for slaughter) 

18 

15 

1 17 

if) 

23 

32 

38 

41 

34 

1 26 

24 

Sows for laughttr | 

8 

7 

1 11 1 

14 

17 

23 

26 1 

18 

15 

1 17 

1 

16 

Total sorts 

714 

224 ; 

, 211 

1 1 

JO 

217 

! 245 

271 

299 

336 

| 166 
^ j 

*2 

Sutkmg pigs not 
wt ane 1 

390 

429 

! 

364 1 

350 

401 

1 515 

539 | 

617 | 

\ 

1 761 | 

807 

734 

Young an l a 1 ilt 1 
pigs for si lugli 
ter 

\V tailed pigs un ' 
der 35 kp 

432 

1 

409 

! 

4)5 

523 

607 

1 

j 669 

755 J 

850 

840 

690 

712 

Pigs of 35 in 1 
under 6 o kg 

366 

419 1 

473 

503 

516 

j 600 

665 ‘ 

690 

635 

628 

686 

I at pigs f 6 o | 
kg an t ov r 

288 

333 

359 

371 

437 

I 

486 

497 

■ 

519 

629 

626 

534 

Total p%gs 

I 721 

1,825 

1873 ^ 

1 

im 

| 2189 

2 j28 

2.141 j 

2991 

3 218 

3134 

3 066 

J 



__I 




\ 






ret r 

1C 

17 

89 

169 

80 

7 > 
1 2 

3/5 

662 

769 

659 

558 

3 040 


* Rural districts 



LIVESTOCK AND DERIVATIVES 


355 S 


HORSES, CATTLE AND POULTRY IN DENMARK *) 


(1 hotn uid) 


OlA-SSII ication ! 

19 \pril 

29 Tune 

16 July 

x 6 July 

17 July 

15 July 

1941 

1940 

1939 

1938 

*937 

*933 

Hones 

5 40 

575 

1 

f 

j77 

565 

552 

501 

Colt* umii r t vc 11 

30 

53 

53 

50 

50 

25 

Colts from < to 3 vt irs 

84 

93 

! 92 

88 1 

79 

1 40 

Millions i \t irs old fiml ovtr 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

) 

Ool Imps 3 \tir& olii awl ovtr 

197 

200 

203 

20 ? 

201 

207 

M uts 3 us >M 11 d ovtr 

225 

225 

225 

22 0 

218 

226 

* 

Cattle 

3068 

3226 

3 271 

3186 

3084 

3.134 

Cttlws uirlti r year j11 

778 

862 

l 852 

834 

764 

685 

Hulls r jtirokl iml ivcr 

67 

64 

68 

63 

64 

78 

St<?< rs 

78 

74 

78 

80 

80 

59 

Hcitirs 1 >< u old mil ovtr 

644 

635 

659 

610 

603 

542 

Cows n 1 huftts 1 unit lari uv«d 

1 506 

1.591 

1,614 

1599 

1574 

1,770 

rovh 

8 852 

21865 

32398 

27864 

26,498 

25550 

Chukin un it r t m >nths 

347 

9,673 

18 680 

15.732 

13.052 

13 463 

Cocks <> moi Ihs old mil ovci 

160 

127 

188 

174 

194 

n4 

H< a ( m< nth 11 mi our 

/ 

(•) Kuril It trut 

7 845 

! 

12 065 

1 

13,530 

11 958 

13 252 

1 1 773 

1 1M STOCK JN SPAIN ( cc olsc tit 

but lit ) 

of tin fuimis 

11 ( nth) 




1 slim it t on July i computed with the usull oi the Ma> 30 K)' (J 

ami Max ,0 j(ug &n^U' 




Classification 

JuH 1 , 

1931 

May, 30 
*933 

M \y 30 
| 1929 

Sbeq> 



21 778 800 

| 

19 093 319 

19 370 443 

Goats 



6 691 800 

4 574 860 

4 524 954 

Kirs 



6 942 300 

5 411 535 

4 773 3 66 


WOOL PRODUCTION IN AUSTRALIA 

Wool pioduction (gicasy basis, wc ol clip plus sLin w<o 1 ) m Australia 111 the 
year ending June 30, 1941 is proMsinuall} forecast at i,C()0«nllh n lb , k 11 panel 
with 1,128 million lb (revised estimate) last >eai and 995 million lb the avciage 
for the five preceding years, percentage^ 966 and xoq, 5. 




LIVESTOCK AND DERIVATIVES 


SERICULTURE 


35& s 


CURRENT INFORMATION ON LIVESTOCK AND DERIVATIVES. 

* 

Sweden: The Swedish Hatchers’ Association states that, according to press informa- 
tion, ddring the first quarter of 1041, about 10 per cent more cattle were slaughtered 
than during the corresponding quarter last year, this owing to scarcity oi fodder due 
to the drought. During April and May, on the other hand, slaughterings decreased by 
about 11 per cent by comparison with the first quarter, as cattle could be sent to the 
pasl urcs in large number Pig slaughterings has also shown, during recent weeks, 
a reduction of about 2S per cent, by comparison with the corresponding period 
last year. 

According to the last Agricultural Association .Report, production of butler in 
May 1941 was 15,529 thousand oi lb. against onh 15,215 thousand of lb during 
May 1940. Production of cheese was, on the contrary, in decrease with q,Ht>r thous- 
and of lb. against 7,430 thousand of lb in May 1940. 

Argentina; At the end July the sanitary condition of livestock is good 


CURRENT INFORMATION ON SERICULTURE. 

Japan: According to recent information, a decrease of 20 per cent is expected 
in the incubation of seed for the Spring season. 



TRAOF 


WHEAT - WHEAT FLOUR - RYE - BARLEY 
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TRADE 


OUMRirS 


I 

fvom 111 l 

In il.d Still 
\n i ttlin i 
irn 
nrt t \ 


Pxporti 
*94i I 19 } 


Imports 
1941 I 1940 


! TiN MfNLIlS 1 

| (^Ul?U t t Mu 31 ) ' 

May 

I*N MONTHS 

(August i Miy 31 ) 

I XFORJ* 

I MJ CRTS 

Txr >rh | Imports 

f XPORTS 

I iMPt FU* 

I 94 O 41 1939 40 

1 i4«> 4* ,1039 40 

1041 j 1940 | 1941 j 1941 

1940 4i l *939 40 j *940 4* *939-4* 


\l heat. 


Jl usmd initils (1 


u 
0 
348 
( Had 

0 


0 

b 6 
I 1 >4 

75 


n 

0 

! 411, 


3i 

0 

Ml 


I rtUMl 
I on mi » 
r nt« I st it s I 
\ f « ntn I 

Til 

1 <\ 


0 

1 117 


0 I 

*1 (I 

Hf<* 0 

104 - 

1 


CUlt ll 

10 

1 lb) 



1 li mscind 

busluN of 

to lb 



0 

0 

1 986 

431 


0 

0 

55| 01 

01 

33H| 

718* 

18 

17 7u7j 

0 

0 

) 

329 

0 

0 

i W 

29 511; 


Dj 

0 

5 ' ) 9 r 

It 991 

5 334 

5 034 

1 414 


2 401 

885 

8 8’4 

19 985! 


8 890 

8,390 

4 > 051 

86 9j8 


— 

I 11 393 

17 f 74 

- 

— 

76 084 144 89; 


- 


/ 0 

0 J 

} 1 438 

‘)!8*3 



| 


b o») 0 

b 2 397 

’) 3^03 0 

57 

1 051| 



! tl ') 1 220 

- 1 

" 

1 95 1 

17521 

1 




Wheal Hour, 



4 






cental 

H 

lb 

I 

| 

Hi 

UNind 

barrels ol ro'> lb 




n 

0 

16 

1 

12 1 

0 

0 

li 

0 

1 0 

0 


8 

to 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 0 

0 

0 

0 

! 0 

0 


0 


1061!) 

10 0 

114 

106 1 

| 67’ 

4 7 P 

01 

6 

5 414 

5 358 


58 

54 

9{Jt> 

t 73’ 

— | 


,b 

53 

— 


462 

884 




> O') 

1 

0 1 
t 

; 21 1 

26 

1 ) 

0 

_ 1 

, 

*) 0 *) 

01 

1 0 b 

1 

10 ’) 13 


1 t UM‘l 
i in turn 
M it< 1 St itt 
1 ui him 
1 ru 
1 kt V 


* mmia 
d d Stitcs 
cntiim 

1 Uy 


MlTlM 

{ «d States 
utina 

TFf y 


Total \\ heat and I lour f). 


Ii twit <t (tntaJs (i cental 1 . lb ) 

NFT Ml 7 N ft 

} xports (*) Imports (**) 1 xiorjs *) Imports /**) 

~ ~ *| 3* - | 2 008 447,1 - 

> 1393 - 1 18 17 708 - 

M64 70b - 13 957 20819 - - 

b 930 10 683 46 860 89 >481 - 

- ,') 1 I6j *)! 857 

7P - 58 10531 - 


Ihousdiul bushels ol 60 lb 


1 


Nn 

Net 

1 XI RTS (*) 

JMH RTS (•*) 

i - 

— 

3 

55 

1 0> 

2 329 

— 

- 

1 1939 

1 180 

_ 

_ 

115)0. 

17 805 

~ 

- 

l! 2| 

1 220 

— 

— 


Nfi N 1 T 

] \fi urs | *} 1 mp< 1 s (•* 

~ 1 - I 3347 744 

30 29 513, - 1 — 

23 261 34 697 - } — 

78 099 148 743 s - — 

- | - !’) 2 442’) 3 095 
96' 1754 s - - 


H\o, 


H 011s ei d eeti tal n cental ho lb) 


I TPORT" 

Imports 


1 FXICPIS 1 

iMiORTs 

0 432 

0 

0 

24, 

l 954| 

01 0 

0 * 63 

254 

0 

136 S 

408 

651 0 

72 461| 

— 


893 

5 488 


0 55 

— | — 

1 

22 

195 

— 1 — 


Thousand busl els ol *>f lb 

Lxports { Imports , imports J Imforts 


0 

0 

129 

0 


771 1 
113 
824 
99 


0 

454 


43 3 490 01 

244 728 J 162 

1 594, 9 800, - 
40| 348 1 - 


I? 

O 


ltarl<\\ . 


Ihousaud centals (1 centals^ 100 lb ) 


n 

Si - 


°l 

16 


1,138 2 607) 
2l9i 1655 
1 9541 8649 
340, 998 


563 


173: 


ihousaud bushtb ol lb 


40j 

2041 


3 

0 

2 370 

5 4301 3 

0 

56 

33 

457 

3 4481 1,1 74i 

361 

— 

— 

4072 

18019, - 




708| 

1 080 - 

' 


(*) Excess of exports over imports — (•*) Fleets of imports over exports 
(t) Flour reduced to grain on the basis of the coefficient 1,000 centals of flour 
Ilom - 4,355 55 bushels of grain). 

) Up to the end of February 


*,333 333 centals ol *raiu (thousand bartete 



35® S TRADE — OATS - MAIZE - RICE - LANSEED - COTTON 


COUNTRIES 

F,xi 

May 


Ten months 
(A ugust 1 -May 31 ) 

Exi 

May 


Ten months 
(A ugust 1 -May 31.) 

PORTS 

| Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

>orts 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 


1941 

1940 

1941 

| 1940 

1940-41 j 1939-40 

1940-41 j 1939-40 

1941 

| 1940 

1941 

| 1940 

1940-41 j 1939-40 

1940-41] 1939-40 









Oats. 










Thousand centals 

1 cental -100 lb.) 



Thousand bushels of 32 lb. 


Romania . . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

199 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0| 

621 

0| 

0 

0 

United States 

2 

3 

371 

753 

43 

58 

2.705 

2,727 1 

7 

10 

1,160 

2,353’ 

134 

■ 183 

8,453 

8.522 

Argentina . . 

26 

402 



1.175 

8.137 

1) 7 

1) 6 

82 

1,256 

... 


3,671 

25,427 

1) 21 

1) 19 

Peru .... 

— 

— 



— 


2 ) 31 

2 ) 13 

— - 

— 


... ? 

— 

— 

a) 97 

a) 42 

Turkey 

0 

0 



0 

6 

— * 

- 

0 

0 


-m j 

0 

18 

■-* 

“** 









Maize. 










Thousand centals (1 cental - 100 lb.). 

1 


Thousand bushels of 

56 lb. 








Seven Months j 






Seven months 






(November i-May 31.) ; 





(November i-May 31.) 

Portugal. . . 

0 

0 

256 

30 

0 

0 

843 

180 

0 

0 

457 

53, 


0; 

1.505, 

322 

Romania . . 

565 

1,950 

0 

0 

2,734 

8,526 

0 

0i 

1,008 

3.483! 

0 

0 

4.an 1 ! 

15.224 

0 

0 

United States 

556 

692 

30 

45 

1.934 

12.302 

4)1 

205 

993 

1,236 

54 

80 

3,453, 

21.967, 

769 

367 

Dominican R. 




— 

3) 62 3) 47 

— 1 

— i 

... 

... 1 

— 

- 3) 1I0:3) 83 

— 

— 

Argentina . . 

35 

6,224 

— 

— 

8,764 

34.059 

- 1 

— ! 

63 1 

11,114 

— 


15.6501 

61.891; 

— 

— • 

Peru .... 


... 



2 ) O’ 2) 0 i) 0 

2 ) 0 


... | 



i) 0 2 ) 0 , 2 ) 0 ; 

2 ) 0 









Ilice. 










Tnousatid centals 1, 

cental 5 roo lb.). 

1 


Thousand bushels 0! 45 lb. 








Five Months ' 






Five Months 







(January i-May 31 ) 1 





(January r-May 31.) 






1911 

1940 

1941 

1940 





*94 1 

*9 F> 

1941 

1940 

Portugal . . . 

0 

0 

3 

6 

0 

1 

4 

13 

0 

1 

7 

13 

0 

2 

9 

29 

Romania . . 

— 

— 

0 

33 

— . 


23 

187! 

— 

— < 

0 

74 

— » 

— 

51 

416 

United States 

387 

289 

23 

60 

2,017 

1.444 

66 

1731 

861 

643, 

51 

133 

4,482 

3,209 

146 

385 

Argentina , . 

0 

0 



6 

1,1/ 41 I) 18; 

0 

1; 



14 

2 1 ) 92 1) 41 

Peru .... 

... 




2 ) 0 2 ) 0 2 ) 67 

2 ) 108, 


... 1 

... 


2) 0,2) 0 2) 148 2) 24! 



* 






Linseed. 










T 1 ni'.'ind ce iUla ( 

cental = too lb ). 



Thousand bushels of 56 lb. 


Portugal. . . 

_ 

— 

0 

0 

— 

— 

11 

41 1 

' — 


0, 0 

— 

— 

19 

72 

Romania 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

5 

7! 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

9 

12 

United ^States. 

— 

— - 

659 

803 

— 


3.614 

4.159! 


- 

1,177 

1,434 

— 

- 

6.454 

7,426 

Argentina . . 

1,281 

1,511 

... 


4,025 

12,894 1) 0i) 0 

2,287 

2,699 



7,188 

23,024! x) 0 

1) 0 









Cotton. 










Thousand centals (1 cental - nr) lb.). 




Thousand bales ot 478 lb. 







•2 * 

Ten months 







Ten 

MONTHS 






’ (August 1 -May 31.) 





, (August 

i - May 31.) 






194 >*41 

1939-40 

1940-4 x 

1939-40 





1940-41 

1939-40 

1940-4 1 

1939- 

Portugal. . 


- 1 

76 

48 

— 



372 

511 

— 

— 

16! 10 

, — 

— 

78 

1 

Romania . . 

0 

0 

11 

35 

0 

0 

129 

298, 

0 

0 

2 

7 

0 

0 

27 


United States, j 

387 

1,192 

154 

71 

5,162 

31220, 

749 

687 

8} 

249 

32 

15 

1.080 

6,631 

157 

1 

Argentina 

202 

45 

. . . 


425 

409 

») 6 

1) 4 

42 

9 

... 


89 

86 

1 ) 1 

1) 

Peru .... | 




— 

2) 724.2)1,139 

— 


. . . 

, , 

— 

— • 

2 ) 152 

a) 23fi 


— 

Turkey . . . 

”'o 

25 


—* 

233 

118 


N 

0 

5 


*■** 

49 

25 




r) Up to March 31. — 2) Up to the ead of February. — 3) Up to IJecemb er 31. 




TRADE — WOOL - BUTTER - CHEESF - CACKO - TEA - COFFEE 359 S 



Hay 

NlNP MONTHS 
(September 1 Miy 31) 

May 

1 

riVP MONTHS 
(January 1 May 31) 

V.OUN 1 RIRS 

I XPORTS | 

Imports 

EXPORTS 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 


1941 

1940 

T941 | 1940 

1940 4 i|i 93 y 40 

1940 41 1939 40 

1941 | 1940 

1941 | 1940 

1941 | 1940 

1941 

1940 










Th >usand lb. 











Wool. 






Butter. 


ntugal 

0 

0 , 

26 

93 

0 

2,035 

181 

• 570! 

62 

7 

0 

0 

137 46 

01 0 

omania 

0 

o 1 

130 

161 

0 

0 

7 932 

302 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 238 

oi 0 

United States 

0 

2 i 

74 955, 

18 466 

4 

115 531 622 260 018 

132 

174 

344 

130 

1 052 1,025 

I 853 551 

\rt«entina| 

36 954 

9 348 

13 741! 
4863, 

~ 1 

— 

261 628 178 191 
65 740 59 626 


z l 

} 1647 

355 

~ | 


, 22869 9 998 

1 l 

1 « ru 


1 

— i 



*) 5 792 ») * jQ9 

— 

1 





0 

0 

S 

v*J 

urkey 

0 

2 



6854 

5 474 







i _ 






Choose. 







Cacao. 








I IVJ MONTHS 






1 IGH1 MONTHS 






( J uni irv 

1 M i\ 

Vl 





Oetnbu 1 Mij 31 ) 





! 

H )41 

1910 

19 u 






1940 \l 1939 4° J 940 41,1939 40 

UiK a 

3/ 

31 

4 

9 

139 

no 

f! 

26 

0 

13 

225 

117 

0 26 

1 526 999 

t iruuii 1 

0 

49 

0 

0 

0 

\p 

9 

15 

— 

— 

0 

540 

— j 

1 22 2 015 

Pmtcil Stttes 1 



- 114 

4 072 

) 9)’ 

’) b!3 

9/42 

«H 140 

- 

— 

80 703 

45 067 

— — 

)86 08^ 388 310 

> amine R« p j 


1 


1 



— 




— 

1 

M < 855 4 ) 5 858 

- | — 

ncntina 

J 271 

701 



11034 

2 lb/ 

i 

1 7 

- 

— 



_ — 

I 4 ) 6 554 •) 5,313 

u 1 





) 0 

*) 0 

/ "7 

*) 77 


" 



— 

I s ) 373 s ) 128 

i 

1 




Tea. 







Coffee. 


i 





I 


MONTH 






linn 

MONTHS 

1 





(Juh 1 

M iv u 

1 





(Julj 1 Mi) , 1 ) 

1 





U 140 41 1939 |0 1010 4 1 I )i) 4° 







rt in'll ^ 



68 

37 

_ 

— 

401 

3 >4 

23 


1 490 

1 53 ? 

3 0)8 3 276 

14 817 16870 

tn 1111 1 J 



- 

0 

P 8 


— 

Ibl 

734 

— 

- 

0 

494 

— 

2 53fii 5 273 

ailed Stite 1 

— 

- 

11 191 

4 921 

— 

— 

91 93i 

9) )64 

1014 

928 228 M 156 3()7 

10 ’89, 1 1 347 2365725 1881821 

nmm Rtp j 

— 

— 

— 

- 

— 



- 



— 

- 

j 4 ) 7 727 •) (J 3b j 

— — 

< Cltll) 1 , 

_ 




- 

- 

1 2 3)9 

3 m 


— 




44 2)8 *43 098 

ri ll ! 

1 - 

__ 



- 

- 

- 


hll «29 16b 339 

— j 

— 

1596209 189902’ 

— I — 

>1 UlblH 



— 

„ I 


_ 



48 883 

40 210 

— 1 

— 

536 600 448 b77 j 

1 . 1 — 

1 u J 

! 






) 1 1 >5 

’) 6 lb 



- 

— 

*) 3 32) a ) 5 369 

_ — 

H Zllf 1 l 

| 




— 


- 

1 




- 

M89 217j‘)37 7bl 

— 1 

J'lv<V | 

1 

1 


174 

306 

1 

- 


1 570 

1 336 

~ 

~ 1 

258 

29> 

i “ i 

4 387 12 245 


(a) 17ns was hf J wool — ( 6 ) Wished wool 

') Up to \pnl *) Up t> March — •) Up 1 h* in l it If la mv 


l ) T p t > IXcunUr 31 




3&o S 


STOCKS 


CEREALS 


STOCKS 


Stocks of cereals in farmers' hands in the United States. 


It 1 1 iu if t 1 1.1 1 1 duiti ti 


ill usn d Centals 


Thou mil i h Is 


Tul\ A] ul Juh f\1\ | hi \i r 1 Tulv |uh Juh A] ill , fuly Tulj 

1941 1 J 4 J rrn J 3 m hi* , 1 40 I 1939 i?4i > 1940 1939 


'Wht at 

109 

1 

24 0 

i! 1 

Ji 

3 4s8 

117453 

49 888 

1 

54 2^3 

| 1 

1 89 097 195 7j> 

83 146* 

90 372 

Oats 

177 

38 0 

b -> 

17 0 

7l 0 1 

b() ;72 

4; 916 

( U 068 

218817 469913 

143 488 

187 7b 

Maize 

303 

4b 

6 

309 

41 371 

660 844 

477 80; 

47 868 

| 741 /34 1 180 U78 

853 >*3 

849 765 


*) l'uti bisel on mu/i l r jjrui 


Commercial cereals m store m Canada and the United States 


1 ul »3 r iturd j j ( mst 1st t month ( ) 


Products and iocation 


Til fuut M Ttih . T l\ ' Jih T um M \ fuly > Tulv 

m mi mi 1 mo uiv 1 m* 1941 mi 1910 1939 


t h u ul cc sitals 


th us it 1 bu In I 


Catindi in in C m id 1 


56 940 

262 930 

b4 ? /9 

;8 874 


428 '35 

438 17 

7131 

U S m C Hindi 


137 

13/ 

3b< 

34/ 


2 8 

.8 

(39 

U S iu the \ mtcd Slitcs 

91 138 

83 708 

83 471 

52 395 

48 800 

151896 

139 ;B 

139 119 

87 32; 

Cim idian m the United St ites 

20 5 7 6 

20 (44 

17 975 

13 064 

2 804 

34 210 

34 406| 

2)955 

1 773 

J OlAL 


361 L > 

364513 

2 n 0 121 

110 8^ 


60218- 1 

607 52? 

366 868 \ 

RYE 







1 


1 

Can idi ui m 1 m id 1 


1 347 

1 594 
13 

1042 

1413 


z 405 [ 

2 847 

1861 

U S 11 C in id 1 


b 

13 

13 


zt 

24 

24 

TJ S in thi \ mtc l Stitis 

3 158 

3 0/2 

f 7/3 

5 323 

4 13; 

5 639 

5 486 

4 951 

9 >06 

Cinuditn m the l mtcd states 

2 329 

1 898 

1 196 

1 f 67 

116 

4 159 

3 390 

2 6/° 

9 789 

Total 


t 330 

5876 

7 m 

5 677 


11 >05 

10491 

14180 

Barttv 







1 



Cnuadnn in tan id 1 


22*6 

. 540 

2 933 

3 0;6 


4 ;oo| 

5 291 

i ill 

U S in t 111 id 1 


5 

0 

2 

5 


10 

0 

4 

U S in tin 1 1 it d St ilts 

2 367 

.2(8 

2 47 

3 339 

2 981 

4931 

4 726 

5 157 

6 956 

Can idi m m thi Umt( J SI ite 

40 

5 

; ) 

587 

29 

84 

10 

114 

12?2 

J OTAL 


4 534 

5070 

68(1 

6 051 


9 446 

10 5(2 

14 293 

Oats 







| 



Caindnti in tai uli 


1 496 

2019 

2 160 

. 3007 


4 675 

6 308 

6 749 

US me 111 J 1 


46 

0| 

I 21 

! 60 

i 

143 

0 

65 

TT S ill thi \ mtc 1 St it s 

1 250 

1 463 

1 431 

1 1 002 

1822 

3 906 

4 >71 

4473 

3130 

C in idi u in the t mtc 1 ->t it s 

165 

116 

67 

' 83 

32 

5 1 /, 

| 361 

209 

258 

I )IAI 


1 3121. 

3517 

3266 

4 921 


9 750, 

10,990 

10202 

Maize 

, 

1 | 





1 


U S in C modi 


1 567 

244 

935 

1 963 


1012 

436 1 

1 1669 

Argentine m Canada 


1 

: 


12 





South Atric 111 in t mad 1 


1 



191 





Auslnh in m Canada 





29 





If S m the Unittd Statts 

29 737 

34137 

36 659 

14235 

17 293 

53,102 

60 959 

65 463 

25,419 

lOTAL 


1 


l 

19488 


1 




(*) Pnday for Canada, Saturday for the United States 



STOCKS — CEREALS - COTTON 
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Commercial cereals and oilseeds in store in Argentina. 


I irst day of month 


I'KODpcrs ant> 1 oration 

1 Fuh 1 

1 10M 1 

I urn 

ii)4i 

Mi) 1 
104 J ' 

TuK 

104 

1 U) v 
103 

lull | 
IO U | 

hint J 

I Ml 

1 

v i ! 

1911 1 

lull 

iov<> 

July 

1939 



I 1 ) 1 

(*) ! 

I 1 ) 



1 

V 

') 1 

! 




thousand ( ratals 

! 


thou 

uni hiihik 


Win it in tin pirts 


, 37 29 S 

31 784 

24 236 

19 683 

1 

62 I6? ! 

>2 9/3 

40 3Vl 

37 807 

! 

(*) 

Mh< it m ) + h< r p isiti >ji u 


63 1% 

746H7 

88 29 * 

72 491 

i* 

Mb '’jS 

124 475 

14. hi 

38 318 

l S ) 

* 

l >7 M 

1 WO 454 

106 471 

109 528 

4 '676 


167 4 >0 

177448 

18 1 542 

71 m 

(*) 



3 715 

3 8o> 

19V 

45> 7 

I 547 

6 634 

6 885 

7 0 1 

8 129 

2 763 

Itirlei 


14 66 > 

14 378 

14 080 

4 >14 

1 s40 

30 j‘)3 

29 954 

29 >>4 

10 030 

3.833 

(Vlb 


I 2 304 

2 429 

497 

415 

3 600 

7 199 

7 592 

7 H0> 

10 672 

11,251 

Mii/t m the p rt 


MH7 

7 194 

1 22) 

4 3% 

} 470 

>638 

i 917 

>97) 

7 854 

6 196 

M lire m other p * tti u 


1 980 

2 026 

1 780 

6 98' 

5 576 

>o35 

> 618 

3 179 

L 4l>8 

9,957 


J MAC 

, 4 017 

4 *tl 

4 005 

11 m 

4 04( 

7 73 

7 >?> 

7 r 

20 ?2. 

16,153 

Can irssud 


' 498 

483 

498 

>' 

3h| 

890 

866 

890 

931 

559 

linseed in the p>its 


0 760 

7 681 

4 8/1 

3 44. 

4 »f9 i 

r 4 ">8 

13717 

8 691 

6 152 

7.517 

linseed in otliu i«>Mtmn 


18003 

1 ) 7S 1 

1 ‘hi 

2 60/ 

3 Jtl 

>’ 148 

7 > 76 

>9 IM 

>016 

5,773 


T 11 u 

7 7b3 

27 4)6 

V> 80 

6 >54 

744 1 

4-t H6 

48 991 

478(1 

11 1 68 

13,290 

SuuJkuitiscol 


4 519 

’ 9*9 

1 5h 

2 1 

1 138 

16 4.4 

10 673 

5 394 

7 899 

4064 


! 


(') Tt» 11 t< it \ >* I i\ t tk 1 j*r p«rt\ f lilt 1 1 it i ltctihl ft d< (rt m m tlu hind if much nth i indusf-i lUsts 
iu tut hided f i ulu il r\t bisul ml Mill iwtr i l I i thi ' ti f r (am ml M u iht sun st »U it< mclu 1 1 tor hIk it, rye 
inti bn <ui — ( I 4 t rt 1 r vsh i* in t m tin, v i within 1 1 I \ \i tumult 1 rd<r 


( otton stocks on hand in the United States. 


l 


i vtion 


In consuming cst ihhshmcnts 
In public slonge ind at compresses 

Iotal 


I^ast dav of month 


June 

1911 


Mu j Vpni 
104 1 *941 


lum (urn jl June Mu t Vjml 

1940 i<;3) l| l*)4i 1041 I r f >M 


June 

1940 


Tune 

1939 


thousand centals 


thous md nimui g b lies 
(counting round is hall biles.) 


I 


9 476 

9 476 

9 505 

5 699 

son 

51,998 

55,876 

60.880 

47 090 

j 

58 760 

61,424 

65352] 

70385 

52 789 

63 773 


I 


1 918 

1 428 

1 934 

1 160 

1,020 

10 570 

11 358 

12 375, 

9 572| 

11,949 

12488 

132S6 

14 W 

10 732 

, 12,969 


I 
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PRICES BY PRODUCTS. 
A) — Spot quotations. x > 


Dfsuupiion 

I ! 

Julv 

1 “ 

J»iy 

1 

; 

! IQ 1 1 i 

1 

1 

1941 

1 __ 

Wheat 

Chicago No f Ilaid W inter (cents p 60 lb ) 

1 

104 V* 

1 

1057. 

i 

Minneapolis (cents per 60 lb ) 


No 1 Northern 

101 •/• 

997. 

No 2 Amber Durum 

94 7* 

1 

907. 

New N 01k (cents p 60 lb ) 

Mamtobi Northern No 1 (c 1 f ) 

92 

88 V 4 , 

Hard Winter No 2 (f 0 b ) 

1277. | 

126 7. 1 

Buenos bus (a) No 2 Hard, 78 kg 



per hi (p ip6r pesos p 100 kg ) 

7 00 

1 

6 85 | 


Rye 


Minneapolis No 2 r>c (cents p s6 lb ) 

56 7. 

55 <, 

New V>tk No * (c 1 f untsp 48 lh ) 

72*4 

7 ,.. 

Barley 

1 


Chicago 1 ttdmg(on sample antsp 48 lb ) 

48 

48 

Minneifohs N I ceding (eentsp 481 b ) 

n cj 

n q 

New Vork No .. (cents p 48 lb ) 

6 «» 

65 7s 

Oats 



Chicago N< * White (cents p*r lb) 

Buenos \irts(«) No 2 Whitt 49 k-, p 111 

38 7* 

39S 

(pap«r pesos per 100 kg ) 

4 50 

4 50 

Maize. 



Chit igo No s \dlcw (ttnts p ^0 lb ) 
New Yoxk Occtd Mivlt No n (ants 

74 7. 

737. 

p 5& lb ) 

1 89 

887. 

I mseed 



Buenos Ait<s (a) N 1 1 °/ impurities 



(pa pel pt sos p no kg ) 

London (< 1 f , shipping current or fol 

9 90 

9 75 

lowing month £ per long ton) 

La Plata 

12-5-0 

12 5-0 

Bombay 

19 1 3 

19 1 3 

Minneapolis No 1 Northern (cts p 561 b ) 

195 U 

190*7 

Cotton. 



New Orleans Middling (ants p lb) 

15 05 

•) 14 46 

New "iork Middling (taits pei lb) 

16 00 

»j 15 43 


1 um 

JtllU 

Monthly averages 

Yearly 

AVERAGES 

7 

1941 

*. 0 , 

1941 

1 

I Tun 

1 iQ4i 

lulv 

1 >40 

| Tuiy 

1 193 > 

1939 40 
*) 

*938 39 
*) 





l 



107 

101 7, 

1027. 

767. 

I 

68 

92 7. 

707 « 

99 7. 
91V. 

99V. 
91 */. 

1 99 7. 

9174 

1 77 */J 73 V. 
1 68 V., 69*/. 

917. 

807* 

74 S 
68*/, 

93 7* 
1287. 

93 7 4 
122 7 7 

937 * 

I '23 7. 

82 7. 

94 V 4 

1 637. 

( 87 7« 

927* 

1127* 

73 7, 
84 7* 

6 85 

680 

681 

9 19 

( 7 00 

7 66 

6 8) 

1 

55 7. 
73 

57 7. 
68 7« 

577, 

b8 x * 

44 V. 

67 1 , 

1 

1 42*4 

61 9 . 

567. 
77 /. 

44 

69* 4 

48 
n q 

66 

47 

n q 

67* 

49 */* 

n q 
68*7 

' 39 V. 

43 1 

1 ’ 7V ‘ 

1 

387* 

>7* 4 

52 7 4 

I 47 7*' 
1 45 

627.; 

40 4 
407, 
“>6 * , 

397 * 

36*7 

37*7 

33 V. 

30 7. 

39 

30 * . 

4 40 ! 

1 

1 4 30 

1 

4 32 

n q 

4 12 

1* 5 17 

1 

481 

7j‘/i 

74*4 

747 ; 

64 J 

1 

44 V. 

1 

53 7 * 

>17. 

90 7. 

88 7* 

89 1 

78 ’/J 

1 57 V* 

72** 

63 S 

9 40 

; 

9 37 

9 38j 

n q 

14 34 

♦ 1364 

15 !2 

11-15-0 
19- 1-3 
195 

11-15 0 
19- 1-3 
188 V* 

1 1 - 1 5—0 ' 
19- 1-3 
187 

15-0—0 
17-5 0 
161 7. 

l! 6-3 
12-14-4 
159 

*14- 2-0 
18-11-9 
178 

*12- 2 3 
*14-10-3 
180 

14 91 

15 80 

1401 

1503 

13 87 ! 

14 78 

l 

n 10 46* 
n 10 47 j 

\ 

n 937 
n 9 75 

n 1003 
a 1034 

8 75 
900 


* IniU iUs that Du product was not qu >ted dur mg pirl of the perioi under review — n q m not quoted - n « nominal 
— («) flaursliv prices 


( l ) In relation to Government price fixing, numerous series 
been given in various issues of the Crop Repot t see Jan 1941, p 
merdal season August July, except for make May April, and 


are omitted from this table, notes concerning them have 
39, Feb 1941 p 8a, and May 1941 p 25s — (*) Com* 
for Unseed calendar year — {•) Quotation for July 2 
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B) — ~ Quotations for future delivery. 



July 

Julj 

June 

June 


Monthly averagfs 


Description 

n 

3 

27 

20 



1 




1941 

1941 

* 94 1 

1942 

J une 
1941 

July 

1940 

July 

2939 

July 

1938 

July 

1937 

Wheat. 





1 


1 

1 



nnipeg (cents p bo lb ) 










delivery Jtfly 

75% 

72 1 i 

77 1 1 

77% 

77 V. 

71 * 

>3 % 

97‘/. 

145 V. 

Oct her 

78 

74 /„ 

— 


— 

73 /, 

:>4 1 « 

78 V. 

137 V. 

Chicago (cents p rc lb) 







I 



delivery T uJ> 

105*/. 

104 * 

106 1 , 

100 % 

102 

74% 

6> % 

71 V. 

122*/. 

September 

106 V. 

I05 1 / , 

107 7 , 

102 1 4 

103 V. 

75 V. 

66 

71% 

123*/. 

, 1 )cct mbtr 

108 V. 

106 V. 

107 V. 

104 V. 

105% 

76 V. 

67 V. 

73 V. 

125 V. 

Xiutuis Mies (paper ] csjs p 100 kg) 










dtlivtrv Vugust 

684 

6 93 

6 87 

6 75 

I 6 81 

9 23 

700 

8 70 

14 00 

S< ptc mber 

6 92 

7 04 

6 97 

6 7> 

j 684 

1 

9 38 

7 00 

8 79 

1373 

R>e 





1 





Winnip g ( cut p *>0 lb 





I 





dein try Tuh 

■)7 

55% 

58 U 

57% 

1 >8 4 

4>% 

37 „ 

48 V. 

149 V. 

Oct >1 Cl 

86*. 

54 * 

j7% 

55% 

1 5o % 

46 

38 

49 s /, 

too 

December 

36 % 

;3» , 

56 3 /. 

54% 

•»/. 

4>% 

39 /, 

50% 

95 V. 

vbicigo (cents \ 56 Jb ) 

58 V, 



1 

1 

57 





dclnery f ilv 

56 

57 V. 

56 

42 % 

41 

52 V. 

! 93 

September 

58 V. 

57 , 

59 »/• 

I 57% 

58%; 

44 1 4 

42 % 

54 % 

1 86 7 /. 

December 

61 V* , 

, 60 

62 

, 

1 60 

I 

60% 

46 

44* t 

5> 

88% 

Barley. 




1 

j 





Winnipeg (cents \ 48 lb ) 









1 

delnuy lul> i 

j>7% 

5 2% 

J*V. 

51V. 

“>0 „ 

34% 

54% 

47 7 , 

, 71 V. 

Ot t >ber 

47 

45% 

47 

4b % 

45 /, 

36 

34 

4b V* 

66 V. 

December 

45 V. 

44 1 * 

45 V. 

1 45 

45 

36 % 

34 V. 

4>% 

j 65% 

Minin ipohs (cents p 18 lb) 






| 




delivery July 




n 46 V, 


'• 34 

I 31 % 

40 V. 

62 V. 

September 

| 

I 


n 47 


( 34% 

I 30 U 

1 

39% 

56»/. 

Oats, 


1 

! 





1 



Winnipeg c exits p 34 lb ) 




I 

1 

1 




delivery jful> 

40 V. 

40 

41V. 

38 1 /. 

, 38% 32 V. 

1 2i 6' , 

41 

63 

„ October 

36 V. 

35 V. 

36 V, 

34% 

35 % 

28 7 , 

1 26 s , 

34 V. 

53»/. 

,, December 

34 

33 V. 

34*/. 

33% 

33 V. 

27 % 

26 

32% 

50 

Chicago (cents p 3* ib ) 


i 37 V. \ 








delivtry July 

37% 
38 % 

38 V. 

35% 

3 6% 

31 

1 28 % 

26 V. 

41V. 

, September 

37 »/. 

39 V. 

36 V. 

37% 

28 V. 

27 b* 

2i V. 

35 V. 

n Decemlier 

39 V. 

39 V. 

1 

40 V* | 

1 

37% 

38% 

29»/. 

,8t| 

27 

37 V. 


* Indicates that the product waa not quoted during part of the period unlcr review 
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IKK I 'i b\ PRODUCTS ~~ TRADE - l!\mT INFORMATION 


I)L SCRII TI N 


Mai/e. 


Chicago icetitv p $6 lb ) 
delivery Tuiv 

September 

December 


Linseed 


Winnipeg (cents jtt 56 lb) 
delivtry Tuly 

o tobtr 
T)( ctmlx r 
Duluth (tout* p «j( lb ) 
delueiv Juh 

Buenos Ams (p iper itso* p 100 kg ) 
dclivtrv \ugust 

Septt mber 






lulv 

7«l\ 

Jim 

1 Turn 

II 

3 


">< , 

1941 

1911 

1 Hi 

1941 


73 7, 

73 >4 

74% 

73 74 

75 1 * 

75 U 

77 % 

75 7* 

78% 

77% 

79% 

77% 


160 

n q 

163 

150 */< 

151% 

15 

158 

147% 

149 1 /„ 

14^1 

153* x 

1467* 




n 182 1 4 

10 08 

1001 

' 9 79 

931 

10 24 

10 31 

9 97 

9 38 


Monthly a\ braces 


June 

Jul> i 

Tuh 

Tuh 

July 

*94J 

1940 

*339 

1 

1938 

! 1 

1 1 

*937 

1 

i 

73%! 

1 

1 

62 

43 7* 

1 

57 7* 

| 

1 19‘ . 

75% 

59% 

43 7* 

59 

1 106 7* 

77% 

56% 

44 Vi 

57% 

78 * 

153 % 

130 

138 7? 

1 144 7, 

1797 

150 d , 

132% 

132 

| 145% 

181% 

151 


127 % 


1 79 1 ? 


* 159 

155% 

177 7. 

203 

9 55 

15 45, 

14 24, 

1 14 66 

It 09 

9 59 

15 45 1 

14 30 

1 14 63 

16 14. 


* lulu ito th it tht pi xlinl wis act qa ft l duru l f rl f the pui>J 1111 it r revirw 


TRADE — LATEST INFORMATION 


ARGENTINA 

Exports for the month of Jfune 1941 and 1940. 



June 

! 

| 1 

| June 

Proivui 11 ON ANP Unit 

1941 

1 

| 1940 

I'RODUCTION AND UNIT | 

1 

1941 

1 

1940 

Wheat 



* 1 

AI 11/1 



Thousuid centals 

4 651 

9915 

Tin us uni < tidal' 

259 

3 06 > 

Thousanl budiels of 60 lb 

7 751 

16 524 

thousand hushtlsrf 5 C lb 

463 

5 467 

Wheat I lour 



b nsci d 



Thousand cent il c 

65 

98 

lb jus ml rentals 

1 038 

636 

Thousand birrcls of 196 lb 

33 

50 

thorn ud 1 ushtlfl of 56 lb j 

1854 

1 135 

liyc 



l tton 



Thousand centals 1 

108 

170 

1 lions nd centals 1 j 

224 

24 

lhousiud bushels of 56 lb 1 

193 

• 303 

Thousand bales of 478 lb 

47 

5 

Barit y 

Jhousand centals 

77 

31 

Wool Thousand lb | 

31855 

13*307 

! 12 106 
5.335 

lhousiud bush (Is of 48 lb 

160 

64 

Oats 



Butter Thousand lb 

996 

3,944 

Thousand centals 

37 

56 




thousand bushels of 32 lb 

115 

175 

Cluts* thousand lb 

3,254 

871 

i 


a) Unswashed wool — 6) Washed wool 
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AVERAGE MONTHLY PRICES BY COUNTRIES.*' 





Average 


Groups 

1 

Description ]um . Mil 

I 

\p r ll j 

f 1,1 

1 

j l] Til | \plll ! 

1 Ygntultural 

1 vnr(') 


1 

1 Q4 1 j 1941 

1 >41 I 

M itUi 

1 Ml 

j U (If [l 1« 

191 1 * 93 > 

‘ 1 )39 PI PY8 39 


GERMANY (Pikes in Ruch&inrks per qumliP J 


A J 

t\\ h< it (B rim 

21 60 

21 40 

21 -0 

20 80 

V 40 

21 47 

20 50 

20 56 


bvv (Iktlin) 

)9W 

19 70 

D50 

19 10 

1 )70 

1 )67 

1880 

1881 


Ulul 1 t Imp (It il n ) 

18 00 

17 90 

17 80 

17 57 

17 90 

17 40 

17 22 

1708 


toil (I rim) 

I8 60 

1870 

18 60 

18 40 

18 00 

lb 00 

1765 

1751 


1 1 >1 il > ri 1 (It* ilm) 

5 70 

5 40 

5 20 

4 93 

5 30 

5 sO 

* 4 90 

* 5 02 


II jps (Vurnb rg) 

4 WOO 

4)000 

450 00 

440 00 

458 00 

* >70 00 

* 457 60 

‘ 493 45 

A 11 

+C.K n list weight ( B rim) 

9 >00 

88 60 

85 20 

8> 93 

8n 4 1 

86 43 

87 20 

86 35 


< Uv In n tglil ( H rim) 

9i tO 

93 40 

9)00 

9) 40 

9> 40 

9)40 

95 25 

95 40 


+fig ( ) 11> li\< w 1 »la (It ilm 

11101 

110 20 

106 40 

10 too 

104 40 

I0t) 40 

104 70 

10167 


Milk. It h (It ilm/ j> 1 h et ilitre 

10 10 

19 10 

19 10 

19 10 

1 11 04 

166 1 

• 17 74 

1611 


tU it* r, N ill m il M irk 

00 

1130) 

413 00 

313 00 

314 (X) 

274 00 

286 00 

257 68 


1 1 uu i\ 1 itt r 

’07 00 

297 00 

247 00 

297 00 

2 )7 00 

260 00 

27133 

27169 


ICU t L n 11 ntiul tvpe (k m Uu 

186 75 

1 % 7 ) 

18b 75 

1 86 7 ) 

186 75 

160 00 

172 13 

160 00 


'i i t c it 1 •» i 1 11 tit 1 lat k un t u) 

6 ) 2 ) 

6)2) 

6)2> 

6 ) 2 ) 

65 >5 

58 00 

60 36 

5800 


tCgifs mr si t make 1 GIB" (Birlmy pt" i< 1 

10 50 

10 50 

10 >0 

11 04 

10 50 

8 94 

10 88 

10 35 

it 1 

! B 1 ic shu , 16 \ { Y 11 ln .11 (*) 
fsip tpiirpluti of lim r 8 0 (* 4 ) 

0 10 

0 ’20 

0220 

0 ’>0 

0 192 

0 209 

070) 

0.214 


(i 298 

0 414 

0314) 

031 • 

0 309 

0 309 

0 309 

0 309 


1 1 " 1 1 h s ills p (*) 

4(9 

5 24 

>_4 

>21 

4 9b 

48) 

5 06 

5 05 


1 -nlphitt of 1 11 m mu, % x •> (* 4 ) 

0 410 

0 450 

0 48) 

0 478 

0 444 

0 480 

0 451 

0 457 

11 11 

\l lu it briu f fi anb atg) 

12 00 

12 00 

12 00 

12 00 

12 00 

12 00 

1200 

12 00 


Ru Inin (Hamburg) 

107) 

10 7s 

107) , 

8 00 1 

10 75 

10 7> 

10 7) 

10 75 

10 75 


Oitui pul ( NT nth rn (» tuntu) 

800 

8 00 

8 00 

8 00 

8 00 

8 00 

8 00 


P ital 1 »1 ikt 1 (II imburg 

17 (0 

17 70 

17 )0 I 

17 10 

17 70 

17 67 

16 88 

1708 


Imc it sug irb it rt idut 

12 iu 

12 )1 

12 37 

12 09 

12 51 

12 45 

12 32 

12 34 


Rip c l 1 it u un il 

14 22 

14 2 2 

14 22 

14 22 

14 22 





BELGIUM (Put* 

iu Belgian fiarus per quintal) 






A I WhtdL (Antwerpen) () 

170 00 

170 00 

170 00 
1)5 00 

170 00 1 

156 00 

129 70 * 

14135 123 80 

Rvc (Antwerpen) ( ) 

155 00 

155 00 

1 >5 00 1 

140 )0 

n ci { 4 

128 80 n q 

Baric v ( Antwerpen) > l 

150 00 

150 00 

150 00 

150 00 1 

) 170 00 

n q j 4 

1)8 40 n q 

Oits (Antwerpen) (') 

14)00 

145 00 

145 00 

145 00 5 

129 00 

87 1 >' 4 

101 85 

90 60 

fl'otat >e* (beuven) ( ) 

85 00 

80 00 

77 00 

71 35 * 

) 50 00 

37 70 * 

48 50 

35 15 

ft lax fibre (Gent) (’) 

2 400 00 

2 400 00 

2 300 00 

2 300 00 1 

3 313 00 

1 691 <r> •’ 

•47)00 1,702 15 

A II Ox n In w ight (cirigim An Wlcchtj ( / 

1 100 00 

1 100 00 

1 100 00 

966 65 J 

598 00 

s 22 00 * 

51970 51000 

Cilvt-. hu weight (Uir gt n Anlerl cht) (") 

Pig-* 12 ) 65 Jb lne wught (Curegun An it r 

1 200 00 

1 200 00 

1 200 00 

1 044 45 1 

) 9|9 00 

783 00 * 

736 40 825 00 

kchtj (*) 

I 200 00 

1 200 00 

1 200 00 

1 1 33 4s 1 

740 00 

664 00 4 

665 00 80100 

t Batter ( Yntw ipei) (*) 

2 900 00 

3 100 00 

4 100 00 

3 100 00 1 

2349 00 

I 912 >5 * 

* 16200 2,272 00 

tlSggs (Antwerpen) pir 100 

no 00 

11000 

110 00, 

110 00* 

49 25 

44 80 4 

13 70 

57 85 

* fu Ik. it U11 th prim t wi ml qj»t 1 lunu s pirt >1 th ])eu>d uni 1 rni « - 1 
\ In links tint th sun sis p ililnli l m th f nlun *fn« 1/ 3 c ?»/))/■ of Aqnauturi 

q amts 1 

11 numtutl 


(*) Pa >! p lit (A 1) ml nimil (A th p > lti t -.>11 In th turn 1 iho ul futih n (11 I) ml < Minutt tui Ruling 
l utfs (B 11) bn h by th l inn t lit* \vh t Hi milk t i-> n >t itilicitel Hi price is the iurm fit the wink ountiy 

— {**) Tuly t» Tun — (*) P ic u pf*i ki, s i tiv lutili i - i » it mi l iu m ki. ot i immuail forttlw j (k I ut it 1 uytr s 

k it io i - i ) a f m \j* u)p mi'timim pi tip luuers lru it punt >t chlntri - (|; A fi mi stpt i)p n\ul putc 

t > p o Jti *(■•> t > n rig* q nbtv — ( ) f >m I m i j|i lac t p iu fa bust q i ilit> of biu ll iv UIh t - ( H ) As fi an Sipt 

*919 nuumiupi — O A fan Vui ij\ > Ik 1 p it il t.i an ly t> b pu l bv wh lit nlus — ( l ) Apt 1 jqp 
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PRICES BY COUNTRIES 







Average 




Groups 

Description 

Tune 

May 

April 

Tan 

March 

1941 

April 

June 

1940 

April 

Tune 

1939 

Agricultural 

year 



mr | 

1941 

iQti 

1939 40 

19 38 39 


DENMARK (Prices in Diuibh crowns per quints' 


B i 


B II 


Wheat (Kobenhavu) (') 

28 00 

28 00 

’8 00 

2800 

1870 

14 59 * 

17 98 

* 14 ^4 

Kyt ( l ) 

29 00 

29 00 

29 00 

2900 

19 70 

15 06 

18 93 

14 43 

It irk v (kobenhavu) ( l ) 

25 00 

25 00 

25 00 

25 00 

17 70 

1 1 69 * 

16 18 

12 12 

Oats (Kobenhavu) (‘) 

* 

25 00 

25 00 

2 00 

2500 

17 70 

12 74 * 

16 72 

1214 

■fCows live weight (Kbbenhavn) 

10 87 1 

9( 87 

100 90 

90 62 

52 38 

46 781 

50 99 

4263 

I Pork U 1 1 weight 

256 00 

236 00 

236 00 

235 73 

181 78 

165 701 

180 23 

1 1 1 27 

rrtsh milk 

23 461 

23 4b 

23 46 

23 46 

16 75 

14 081 

15 57 

14 2^ 

fButter (Kol euhavn) 

389 00 

389 00 

389 00 

389 00 

262 00 

219 48 

252 76 

237 9) 

While milk cbttse 4 s (Odense) (*) 

180 00 

180 00 

180 00 

185 68 

156(7 

133 67 

152 31 

13760 

tPggs for export 

18b )0 

175 e>0 

190 00 

174 87 

96 58 

87 37 

122 3i 

112 26 

tbiq crphosj hate 18 °/ 

I 

IS 2 > 

15 25 

1 q 

1 9 75| 

i 680 

7 951 

1 6 63 

Pi lish silts 4c 0 

1 

(9 85 

19 85 

19 45 

| 17 50 

13 95 

U 15 

13 49 

tsuli Inti of iminmii 08 “/ 


23 IS 

>3 65 

J 80 

18 60 

1 17 10 

17 70 

16 57 

fNitriU of lim< 15 l /t °o 


’3 40 

’3 40 

22 60 

1 18 >5 

170) 

17 65 

16 5^ 

Maire Pitta 

n q 1 

n q 

n q 

1 

t I 

1* 18 70 

14 94 ♦ 

18 79 

| V ¥ 

Wheat btm D mish 

n (i 

» q 

n i 

n q 

1 a q 

1141 * 

If 8 ? 

118 

Cottonseed c ike 

‘1 

n q 

n q 

t q 

1 26 37 

! r 15* 

^ 6l| 

1 15 V 

t Sun flow r su 1 c ki 

1 1 

» q 

n 1 

n 

* 27 25 

r 77* 

22 51 

1621 

Butterniilkp niir 

q 

1 \ 

n 1 

116 33 

97 50 

63 00 * 

86 0 r 

15 1 


ITALY (Prices m hie per quint il) 


A I f W heat soft (Milano) (*) 

W licit hud ltd (Catania; (*) 

Otts (Mil mo) (-*) 
tM u/t (MU mo) ( s ‘) 

Rice, Viulone (Milano) 

[ Rice Mir ilt Hi (Miluio) 
fRice, Ougumrio (Milano) 
fHimj litre (•) 

1 0live ( U ( i rad nc locilc (Bin (*) 
fWmc < dn r u* (Bui) per I cctc litre ( T ) 

All tOxtn lm w 4 hi ist qualitj (Miluo)(‘) 
Linds d» id weight (Rrna)( 5 ) 

I ig r 4( 11 1 ttd in t< live weight (Mil'll o; ( 

fChce e 1 mmp im Uigurnci (Milano) 

I f ju (Mil 11 o) pe 1 1 10 (*) 

Wool «Rimi 0 \issma* (JRoma)( 5 ) 

B I l^t } tr| In flnle rf linn 14-16 °/ (Mil mo) 

Chi ndc if i ot 1 h 50 °/ (Milano) 
tMitrat rf litrn i r if 1 (Milano) 

S lplntc of amnioi n 'n-21 \ (Milano) 

K' u ami le of c iIcjiiiti 15 r6 0 (Milano) 
thn<r m 4 h ilc S > ‘ (Genova ) 

B II Wlq, it bnn (Milano; 

Rice bian (Milano) 

Im? cd c ike (Miluio) ( 6 8 ) 

( ti mdiu t cakt (Milmo)f B •) 
fRapestt 1 cikt (Mil 11 o) (* ") 


190 00 

155 75 

155 751 

h5 75 

155 75! 

| 148 00J 

15105 

14800 

*.05 00 

164 7) 

1(4 7 

164 75 

1(4 75 

157 OOi 

1(005 

15700 

13500 

135 00 

135 00 

135 00 

158 75 

99 60, 

131 15 

97 0 C 

120 00 

120 00 

120 00 

120 00 

111) 15 

90 00 

* 109 15 

* 90 00 

28 7 30 

26130 

281 »( 

279 70 

*.81 6*> 

253 00' 

270 >0 

249 30 

216 90 

215 90 

2b 90 

214 J 0 

216.5 

197 35 

207 65 

193 60 

18) 80 

184 80 

1 184 80 

183 20 

18) h 

K6 7 * 

176 80 

16345 

71000 

710 00 

1 710 00 

710 00 

590 00 

, 590 00, 

590 00 

r 90 00 

8(4 

8(0 25 

K5( 25 

848 2) 

873 25 

732 65 

! - 

712 00 

14100 

4( j 50 

| 451 >1 

*.58 65 

>01 TO 

1 950 f| 

164 40 

11760 

1 1 

51100 

494 50 

537 85 

590 (0| 491 10 

i 51825 

458 30 

1 1*500 

1 125 00 

1 1 125 0(1 

1 045 65 

890 10 

794(5 

838 30 

725 85 

870 00 

870 00 

1 870 00 

870 00 

780 00 

, 582 25 

69700 

537 50 

I 973 70 

1 ((5(5 

1 59( 3C 

1 5(5 70 

1519 80 

h2H 50 

1 3(0 25 

1 205 75 

14 30 

l 7 33| 

1 11 a 

87 55 

61 30 

45 15 

64 40 

53 20 

3 274 00 

3 194 20 

1 3 14100 

3 141 00 

2 781(5 

2 602 00 

| 2 646 90 

2 602 00 

30 20 

30 20 

30 2( 

30 20 

30 10 

24 7) 

* 26 90 

24 75 

82 60 

82 60 

82 60 

82 60 

82 50 

71 50 

76 55 

71 50 

n 7 7*> 

11775 

117 75 

116 80 

117(5 

95 90 

* 100 90 

92 35 

110 ’0 

110 20 

110 20 

109 25 

110 10 

91 10 

* 95 55 

8810 

118 00 

118 00 

ii8 or 

117 60 

11810 

96 75 

* 102 20 

7025 

n q 

n q 

n q 

n q 

231 50 

188 50 

* 222 70 

* 189 30 

62 85 

62 85* 

62 85 

6285 

P85 

60 00 

61 10 

60 00 

83 00 

83 00! 

83 00 

8300 

83 00 

80 00 

8120 

74 35 

90 00 

90 00 

90 (X 

90 00 

9000 

8100 

83 25 

6100 

75 00 

75 00 

75 0C 

75 00 

75 00 

, 65 00 

I 67 50 

6200 

42 00 

42 00 

4200 

4200 

42 00 

1 36 00 

! 3750 

3600 


* f sec nolts in preceding page 

(*/ As from Sept ij4< mucimum price paid to jredneus - (•) \s fiotu | 1 1041 clicen m c f t ~ (*> S<lln t. put** 
fret at null — (*) Stlhi £ prices fret it dejet (<mnm r) - ( 11 esc jmtbfoiot include the tan of s per cert on *M< levied 
as from r<b 8 1940 — (*) As from Sept 1040 jritc paid to polluters - ( ) As fTom Jul> 1939 prices per hi fir wt«e 14* 
m B irk It 1 - {•) Prices free at factory 
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Average 




GROUPS 

Description 

June 

May 

April 

1 

Jan - j April- 
M.irch j June 
1941 * 1940 

Ajml- 
J une 
’1939 

Agricultural 

vear 



1941 

IQ 4 I 

1941 

1939-40 

1938-39 


NETHERLANDS (Prices in florins pej quintal) 


A I I Wheat (») 

Ru* (Groningen) (*) 

' Barley (Giouingen) (') . . . 

1 Oats (Groningen) (*) 

( Peas ( Rotterdam) (*) 

Flax, lilne (Rottndaiu) 

If Potatoes (Amsterdam) 

A 11 |f Beef, dead weight (Rotterdam) (*) 

trigs, live weight (Rollt rdam) (•) 

j Butter price for home consumption 

jtCln'M.', Rdam 40 +• (Alktuaar) 

Cheese, (.oudi 4s *F (Gouda) 

1 IP gg-*, for export (Rwrroond) p<r 100 (*~ 4 ) . 

B I Basic slag, 16 % (Zwolle) '. . . 

.Superphosphate, it l, < (Zwolle) ( l ) ... 

Kaimte, 14 % 1 Zwolle) 

Nitrate of soda, 15 fa % (Zwolle) . . 
Sulphate of ammonia, ,*o (Zwolle) 

B II f Maize (Rotterdam' 

Uanwui cake, 1 hitch (Rotterdam) 

{Cocouut cakt , (Rotterdam) 

jfGnjuudnitt take. (Rotterdam) ... 

Crushed sova ext 1 action residue (Zwijudrccht) . 


12.491 

12.49 

12.45 

12.20| 

11.47 

I0.45i, 

10 98 

10.05 

1149 

11.49 

11 45 

11.20 

9.73 

8 261 

9.05 

♦ 7.68 

10.99 

10 99 

10 95 

I0.70| 

9 001 

* 8.01 . 

8.88 

7.66 

9.49 

9 49 

9 46 

970) 

8 00 

776 1 

7.86 

6.45 

1371, 

13.59| 

13 46 

13 70 

n. q. 

1 12 87, * 

10.66 

11.81 

n. q. 

i 

125 00 

121.67' 

n. q. 

, 72.50 1* 

85.33 

* 71.04 

6 02' 

6.02! 

6 02 

6 02 1 

4.72 

; 3.89 * 

4.45 

* 4.16 

61.00 

61 00 

61.00 

61 00, 

84 66 

1 i 

I 75.53 

78.92 

72.87 

4 72.00 

72.00 

72.001 70 00, 

63.33 

! 4600 

60.50 

49.50 

196 00 

195 00 

195 00 

195 00 

157 on 

1 31.00 

151.00 

138.00 

70.50, 

70 50 

70.50 

! 70.50 

40.93 

34 07 - 

42.18 

40.06 

82.60 

82 50 

83 00 

! 83 00 

52 58 

44.63, 

57.72 

50.26 

107.00 

107.00 

107 00 

1 107 00 

3.45 

3 25, 

4.01 

3.76 

n. q. 

n q. 

n q | 

* ' 81 

1 95 

' 2 18 

2.26 

2.19 

n, <1 


4 70 

( 4.67 1 

2 38 

1 70. 

2.17 

1.66 

1.73 


1 76 

1 74 

1.61 

, 1 tii 

1.64 

1.63 

n q 


9.95 

9 95 

8 Or 6 51 

6 85 

6.32 

625 


6 i5 

! 633 

5.85 

1 5 58 

5 54 

5.47 

10.75 

10 75 

It) 75 

I 10 7 > 

831 

7 94 

b,u! 

' 8.00 

12.25 

12 25 

12 75 

\ 12 2*> 

n. q. 

8 42 * 

8 51 1 

8,65 

n q. 

R q 

n q 

n q 

n q 

1 775* 

7.84 

1 7.90 

n. u 

n q 

n q j 

a q 

w q 

7 92 * 

8 22 

7.91 

12 50 

12 50 

12.30, 

1 2 t>7 * 

8 00 

7 99 * 

7 94 

7.81 


SWEDEN (Prices 111 

Swedish crowns per 

juuitalj 





Wheat t Stockholm > j 

n q 

n q, 

n. q 

* 27 00 

21.29 

17 67 

* 19.64 

* 17.36 

Rye (Stockholm) 1 

n, ci 

n. q 

n. q 

* 27 00 

71.34 

lt> 67 

* 19 59 

* 16.66 

Bariev | 

n.q 

n.q 

n q 

4 25 00 

n. q. 

13.391 

,• 16 50 

* 13.44 

Oats (Stockholm) . ... 

n q 

« 9* 

n q 

♦ 72 50 

n. q. 

11 17 

j* 16.17 

* 11.40 

Cams, live weight (Stock h dm; 


96 00 

1 17 Oh! 

95 00 

75 67 

64 67 

| 72 33 

63.17 

Pigs, live weight (Gotehotp) . . . . j 


148 00 

145 00,' 137.00 

109 00 

98 33 

104 83 

102.58 

Butlir (Mahno; prices for the home market) . , j 

355.00 

355 00 

40 > 00 

405 00 

300 00 

275 On 

1 300 00 

271.08 

Fggs (Stockholm) j 

196.25 

185 01) 

178 00 

| 21)83 

133 00 

112.33 

, 150.46 

135.92 

Superphosphate, jo % ! 

10.10! 10 10 

10 10 

10.05 

9.80 

7.30 

1 b.62 

7.25 

Potash salts, 40 " 0 . 1 

15 60 

15.60 

IS.hOi 

15 60 

1 15.60| 

12 551 

1 14.62 

12.32 

Nitrate of soda, 15 fa %-l6 %. 

20.75 

20 75 

20 75 

20 75 

‘ 18 90 

17.75 

I 1807 

17.45 

Nitxate cyanamidc, 15 fa % 

20 75 

20.75 

20.7) 

; 20 75 

17.05 

16 '0 

1 1681 

| 

16.75 

Maize, Plata 

n. q. 

n q 

n. q 

n. q 

i 18 50, 

18 53! 

18 68! 

17.43 

Wheat-bran . .... I , 

16.50 

16.50 

16 50' 

16.50 

17.41 

! 12 27! 

!i 15 63 

12.98 

Rye bran 

15.50 

13.50 

15.50 

15.50 

16.521 

t 10 83 

, 14.60 

11.54 

Weat meal for feed . . 1 

22.00 

22 00 

27.00 

22 00 

n q. 

n- q 

! *— 

— 

Feeding cellulose ... ... 1 

17.25 

18.00 

18.00 

18.00 

n. q. ! 

i n. q. 

! ~ 

— 

Concentrated feeding mixture 48 % . , 

23.50 

23.50 

23.50 

23.50 

23.50 

! 20 19 

!' 23.10! 

20.14 

Groundnut cuke 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

24.50 

20 05 

! 23.72 

20.14 

Cottonseed cake . , 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q 

23.00! 

I 19.54 

! 22.50! 

19.53 

Soya meal 

23.00 

23 00 

23 oa 

* 23.00 

23.001 

1 

20 57 

i 22.77 

! 

20.35 


*i f: See notes on page 365. 

(*) Fixed juices, free at producer’s station — (*) As from Sept. 1939 fixed ptaes, -fu< at ptodueet v station — p, Asfrotn 
Nov. 1940: fixed prices. — (•) As from Nov. 1940: price per 100 kg. — ( 4 ) M from Jan it, 41: sujwrphichate i-*’, 


$<>& s [ML !(>}<! (fNSUS Of HORIICTLTURU HOLDINGS IN GLRMANY 


APPENDIX 


THE 1939 CENSUS OF HORTICULTURAL HOLDINGS IN GERMANY 

• 

I < llnwmg upon tlu Census of aginidtni d and holdings m j\Ln l(^q 

.» Census of hoituultuial holdings took pi ice in (xetniim in Dcccmbei i<)>9 It 
co\( ini otil\ h ddngs piodiumg lot s de IIoitKiiltural holdings in tlu piopu 
senst ot tin word wcic included m will as tlu production o + gmlen pi mts in 
igiKultni il ami othii holdings as long »s it wa'* nn ant lot salt Tlu Census 
< >\»icd tilt Ot i man te ti’ton >1 nj ,n without Pant/ig the Meunl dntint ami 
tin tcintoiks miKVtd in the 1 ist In tin aua giun m not unhide d aitas 
undti gl iss usi d ten tin piodiu tion ol gudtn plants Foi tlu t l^sstfu dion m 
si/e gioups tot 1 1 in a of holdings his bun toimdetccl and not tin ittud si/( of 
flu ilea upon v hu h n ph nts \un gTown 

I \unih j of holdings and i htn land aua as (d toi h »fn ub in t in low 



a 

01 am 1 ( 1 

si ( dassL 

s 







Ptrgi ntdt 1 s ol h ildn 

OjK 11 l 111 1 




Number 



ll iAI 

'ULA »1 11 LI 1\< 


>f 

< onm t tt <1 
w lth | 

w hi r» 

h rtuultuK 

111 1 USC 1 

lot 




holding 

ttrncuilu itl j 
holdings 

1 IS till 111 lit 

souit t 
t mu m< 

ll >1 tk LlllUtl 





jx re 1 n t 

]»t ru 1 t 

U( ri J 

lit*l >w •> hi ct in. 



37 585 

li 0 

20 3 

16 789 

from > *> to It s tli in 

ill l t itt 


72 m 

>b *> 

>7 7 

93 276 

I rotu ti li ss th m 

hit t ii h 


56 299 

84 9 , 

26 8 

99,372 

hroni s to liss thin > 

lit cl in * 


84 2 58 

9 / 1 1 

99 

160 777 

0 Ik 1 1 irts tml uu t c 



53 001 

9/5 

37 

176 174 



1 n*L 

283 822 

67 8 

21.0 

546,388 


Out ot tlu tot il number (178 per unt w tie connected with agrn ultme, thus 
th it ufhc i m liortn ultuial holding earned on some agricultural actmt> as well, 
or that an agiiiultural tst.ife produced some garden plants or had a scpaiatc gai 
dtningbiaiuli (est ite gwrehm) * 

In the ea^t ot e lit tilth ot the numbered holdings, hoiticultuic was the main 
soutee ot income ot + htu holders This latio is liked y to e one spend on the whole 
t e > that ot mde p< nde ut pioicssional gardeners 

Tlu share ot horticultuie m the total agricultural and foiest economy is, 
as fir as the number of holdings is toiueined, a S pci tent of all tlu holdings 
numbt u d in 19 ,9 md 6 } per cent of those of half liectaic and eAei As regards 
are 1 tin *a1io is f u smallei le idling in both instances 04 pe 1 cent 
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2. — The following totals have been ascertained for the various branches 
of horticulture, as to the number of holdings and the open land area used for 
horticulture : 

II. — Number of holdings and area according lo the various kinds of crops . 


Number ! Oi>en land area used 

of holdings I for horticulture 


Classification 

J. 



1 ^ 

1 absolute ' 

| data | 

percent, 
of total 

! ! 

acres j 

i 

1 percent, 
of total 

Field-grown vegetables 



159,302 

56 1 . 

1 

266.080 : 

48.7 

Fruit culture ... 



129.712 ' 

45.7 : 

174,669 

32.0 

Nurseries. 

Commercial horticulture 



9.932 

59,958 

3.5 ; 
21.1 1 

28,509 

77,130 

5.2 

14.1 

including flowers 



! (30.175) 1 

(10.6) 

(16.643) 

(3.0) 

vegetables 


• 

| (47.437) j 

(16 7) 

(47,279) 

(8.6) 


1 OTAI. 


^ 283,822 | 

100.0 

546388 

100.0 


A division of those totals among the various size groups according to the 
total cultivated area shows that the percentage of the field grown vegetables rises, 
as far as the number of holdings is concerned, from 40.8 per cent, in the case of 
the smallest holdings to 63.6 per cent, in that of holdings between 5 and 20 hecta- 
res; and, as far as the area is concerned, from 30.8 per cent, in the case of the 
smallest holdings to 59.3 per cent, in that of holdings above 20 hectares. In all 
the other branches, the share of the small or smallest holdings is everywhere hi- 
gher than that of the larger ones, both as far as the number and the area are con- 


III. - - Open land area under the various kinds of crops (in acres) 


' - — 

■ - 

“=-^ - - - - 

-r . - — — . - 


_ - — 

-- — - * ---- 


Field- 



Commer- 

Including 

Tctal arka of holdings 

Fruit 

Nurseries 

cial 

— — 

— 

grown 


culture 


horticult- 




vegetables 


ure 

Flowers 

Vegetables 

Below 0,5 hectare 

1 5.167 

. 6,378 

262 

4,982 

1,710 

2,847 . 

From 0.5 to less than a hectares . 

! 29.648 

33,164 

2,9o3 

27,500 

7,791 

16,045 

From 2 to less than 5 hectares . . 

43,202 

34,548 

5.258 

16,364 ; 

3,116 

10,129 

From 3 to less than 20 hectares. . 

! 83,533 

53,912 

9.887 

13,445 

2,491 

7,964 

20 hectares and more 

104,530 

. 46.667 

10,139 

14,839 

1,535 

10,294 

Total . . . 

266,080 

174,669 

28309 

77,130 

16,643 

47,279 


cerned. This is particularly striking in the case of com # mercial horticulture, whore 
the share of both groups under two hectares is 34.0 and 33.3 per cent, respectively 
as to the number, and 29.7 and 29.5 per cent, respectively as to the area, while 
that of the two groups avove five hectares is io.o and 12.8 per cent, respectively 
as to the number, and 8.4 (for both groups) as to the area. The differences are 
relatively unimportant in the case of fruit crops, where the percentages lie, for the 


- St 7 Ingt 
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IV — Number of holdings according to the various kinds of crops . 


Total area of holdings 

^ Field 
grown 

vegetables 

Print 

culture 

. 

Nurseries 

Commer- 

cial 

horticult 

ure 

Including 

Flowers 

Vegetables 

Below 05 liectaie 

15,324 

1 

16,117 j 

1,069 

12,783 

7,107 

10.060 

Ftom 0 5 to less than 2 hectares 

35,605 

36,857 

3,630 

24,193 

14 979 

19,362 

From 2 to less than 5 hectares 

34,077 

26,665 

2.453 

10,304 

4,525 

8001 

From 5 to less than 20 hectares 

53.592 

35,720 

2,005 

8,451 

2.209 

6.546 

20 hectares and mote 

20, /04 

14,353 

775 

4.227 

1,355 

3.468 

Total 

159,302 

129,712 

L _ 

9,932 

59,958 

30.175 

i 

47,437 


number of the holdings, between 42 and 51 per cent and, for the area - apart 
from the holdings above 20 hectares, where it is 26 5 per cent - btweeu 33 and 
38 per cent. 

THE GENERAL CENSUS OF AGRICULTURE IN SWEDEN IN 1937 

In Sweden a general census of agriculture was taken m 19^7, following the 
same method used m 1927 and 111 1932, i e in connection with the census of 
land taxation. The requited information had tfc be furnished not later than 
September 15, 1937. The rural economic societies were asked, thiough their 
organizations, to verify and, if necessary, to complete the data of the agncultuial 
census The census results weie classified by the Central Statistical Bureau, 
who published then this year in a volume called Jordbruksrak ringen Ai 1937 » — 
This census has covered 289,114 small holdings having a maximum of one 
quarter of hectare (1 hectare is about 2 */ 2 acres) of aiable land, with a total 
area of 368,664 acres; 418,644 holdings having more than one quarter of hectare 
of arable land, with a total area of 48,593,218 acres, and 48,709,185 acres of 
distant land ” (Utmark) — 


1 — Distribution of holdings according to extent of arable land 


Classification of holdinos according the extent of arable land 

: 

Number 

Area of 
arable land 

Up to 0,25 ha 

289.IJ4 

acres 

11666 

From 0 26 to 1 ha 

52,335 

91.504 

* 1 to 2 » 

58,990 

245,416 

* 2 to 5 » 

113,722 

1,022,233 

» 5 to ro * 

97,298 

1,800614 

* 10 to 20 » 

60.441 

2,135*462 

» 20 to 50 » 

28,487 

2 107,929 

» 50 to xoo » 

5,0/7 

857,797 

Over xoo ha j 

2,294 

947,109 

General Total , 

707.758 

9.2/9.730 

Total holdings over 0 25 ha 

416,644 

9,208,065 
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The distribution of tin holding according to the extent of flu irible land 
which they compute is indicated b> Tabl 1 At shows th it agile ultural hoi 
dings m Sweden «itc mostlv of small 01 medium c \ti nt '111 Urge holdings 
liaving moit than 100 heiiaicx of aubk 1 mil make altogithci onl\ 10 ] pi r 
cent of all 11 iblc 1 mds 

As to tenuii the tv ut ible d ita c< nsich r onh holdings hi\m r more thin 
two he et ires of irabh kind The \ ait indie it< d b\ '1 d)3t - Holdings ml 

- Distribution of holdings i itli a>abh ana 
of aaer 2 U tfarts awardin' in Uniot 
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1 H4 7 (i 

10 80 

1 800 614 

t 

4/ H 

Is 1 

n ui 

1 Ms<7s 

4)1 7K 

-/ j 162 

t 

19 Ub 

)4U 

'’H 487 

1 470 10' 

7 7 8 8 

’ U)7 *2) 

* t 

) 0 

L 147 

> 0/7 

l< *> 498 

nV) 

8 >7 797 

0\ r i hi 

1 > 4 

760 

214 

60- 0^0 

84 489 

H7 10) 

/ li 

-4s /SS 

19/0 

307 j19 

t sh Hi 

? r > 01 

8 871 144 


1i\ it 

(1 b \ ti ii i it n pit s< nl oi J\ 

1 1 1 _ { e j 

e < i t ( 1 1 hi 

4 f f J mimbt i 

md the 

IK 

il 1 n i u 1 1 >Ic 1 md i o lsln * 
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e nl ( tin 

u tbl 1 ind of 

1! hoi 

(111 g 

until i e msidi 1 d ion 





i h di 1 1 lbt tion of tin u i u < 

< uhn t< 

it tP li/ ti 

ipl »c I fit) 
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i v lbk 

j. gis 4 his am ilil’ibitiin of tl i 

»ti i { h 1* 
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* \tt nl ol 1 In n t dm 1 ind 


> Ina i > at / 
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ri ill s 
in t 

o h t ire 

11 1 tie. 
with 

Out hi * 


( I V' IlleATK N 

mou th n 
o s h l ir< 

l i 

I t il 


1 

ir it 1 1 ml 

f 

u 1 It t m 1 

(f * >n 


_ ! 

| ICKS 

ictt 

ire 

icu s 

\rabh 1 md 

1 1 666 

9 208 Oo* 

«* — 

9 21 9 no 

Ve«[<td)l( c « dens an 1 ore lords 

1 676 ! 

149 906 

i 

It! s 81 

1 rrm lm rit meiuU ws for li ♦$ 

1 148 | 

761 516 

• 66 032 

| 830 74 f 

Tastuus 

2 965 ! 

1 647 1 % 

| 47 15b 

1687 31* 

F m stb 

82 925 ! 

27 222 602 

1 27 948 00 

55 213 757 

Other lmd 1 

266 285 

1 9 415 913 

20 657 714 

1 30 339 93 - 

J ol at 

■ 

368 664 

| 48 591217 

48 709 164 

(i) 97673 065 


— 

- 

— 

— — 


( 1 ) Till difference bt tween this dill and the total land arci of Sweden (toi 3 * 000 acres) is due to roils 
uncultivated marshes, marshy land, mountuiui etc * 


4* ~ S / 7 In&l 
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4. — Area of holdings according to utilisation . 




Classification on holdings 

ACCORDING TO FXTFNT OF ARABLE 
LAND 

Arable 

laud 

Vegetable 

gardens 

and 

orchards 

Permanents 

meadows 

and 

pastures 

Forests 

Other land 

1 

Total area 
of 

holdings 







acres 

j acies 

I acres 

acres | 

acres 

acres 

Up to 0 . 

:5 ha 



1 

11,666 

1.675 

1 j 

6,113 

I 

82,925 1 

1 

266,285 l 

368.6## 

From 0 2 

to to 

1 

ha 


91.504 

> 12,993 

89,955 

703,873 

534,250 

1,432,57$ 

1 

to 

2 



245,416 

25,457 

! 177,506 

1,684,152 | 

901,118 

3.033.6# 

* 2 

to 

5 

h 


1,022.233 67,505 

559,788 

6,551,176 I 

2,684,847 

10.885.54f 

> 5 

to 

10 

» 


1.800,614 77,713 

588,794 

7,514.251 , 

2.170,235 

12 151.607 

» 10 

to 

20 

n 

| 

2,135.462 

68,209 I 405.400 

4,647,735 1 

1.051,520 

8.308326 

* 20 

to 

50 

> 


2. 107.929 

51,189 

295,789 

2 903,195 1 

1.407.785 

6.765,887 

* SO 

to 

100 



857,797 

1 19,620 

121,948 

1,161,734 

250,732 

2,411,831 

Ovei 1 00 

ha 



| 

947,109 

| 27,219 

159,531 

2,056.488 , 

415,447 

3,605.794 




Total 

1 

L 

9,219,730 

! 351,580 

2,404,824 i 

J 

27,305,529 | 

9,682,219 

48,963,882 


Details of crops grown on arable lands, for the whole of the Kingdom and 
for the different groups of holdings are given by table 5 

We notice that large holdings have gone in for wheat growing much more 
than the small ones, and that they hare also left as follow a larger proportion 
of their land On the other hand rye and potato growing occupy a larger place 
in the average and small holdings. These chai acteristic differences come out 
clearly from the following ratios calculated in respect of the total of arable land 
for each class of holdings: 



lintent of arable laud 
on holdings 

Wheat 

R>e 

Potatoes 

Fallow 







(percentages) 


Up to 0 25 

ha 



• 0 3 

0 6 

3 « 4 

O I 

From 

0 26 

to 

I 

h«i 

* 3 

2 3 

13 0 

0 6 

» 

1 

to 

2 

. . . 

2 0 

3 4 

«3 

09 

» 

2 

to 

5 

» .... . . . . 

. 3 2 

50 

5 7 

I 9 

» 

5 

to 

10 

» ....... 

46 

58 

43 

3 <> 

» 

10 

to 

20 

» . . . . 

. 7 1 

6 0 

3 2 

59 

» 

20 

to 

30 

» . . . 

• 9 5 

5 <> 

2 6 

72 

n 

30 

to 

50 

j) 

. 11 4 

5 2 

2 1 

78 


50 

to 

100 

» 

. . 12 8 

46 

1 8 

8 3 

Over 

etf 

.d 

O 

O 



. 144 

4 2 

x 9 

73 





% All holdings . 

. . So 

5 3 

3 5 

56 


" Cither crops ” include 393 acres under flax, 5,226 acres under crops for 
seed, 9,813 acres under vegetables, and 5,936 acres under unspecified crops. — 
As for as horticulture proper is concerned, the census has considered, in 
addition to the acreage devoted to vegetable gardens and orchards, the area 
under vegetables, strawberries and nurseiies in the open, and those in hothouses 
and under glass. — 
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Utilization of arable land. 


Up to o 23 ha 
Prop* 6 26 to 
1 1 to 


Over 100 ha 


>N OP HOLDINGS 

XTLNT OP ARABLE 

Wheat 

Ry< 

Bariev j 

1 

Oats 

Meslin 

AND 

acres 

| 

acreb 

acres 

j ac res | 

1 acres 


35 | 

67 

57 

825 

363 

ha 

> 

1.258 

2 061 

r 1,853 

11,155 

3,121 

4 992 1 

8,182 1 

7,660 

36.392 

1 8 459 

ft 

32,801 1 

51,357 I 

36,152 

187 447 

1 32,648 

t 

82.594 1 

103,845 ! 

52,251 

359,919 

83 335 

ft 

151,040 

128,726 ! 

40 906 

414,582 

150.875 

> 

219,391 

61.080 

> 49.219 

348,817 

190,173 

1 

110.267 

92,172 

19616 

1 134,133 

76,438 


137,143 

39,567 

27,231 

1 130,866 

75.929 

1 otal 

739.521 

487.057 

234.945 

1 1.624,136 

I 

621,341 


Up to 0*3 ha 
From o 26 to 
» 1 to 


Over 100 ha 


Up to o 23 ha 
hrotn o 2t> to 
» 1 to 


Over 100 ba 


Up to o 25 ha 
From o 26 to 


Over too ha. 


Rreen foddir for hat 


, 2.056 j 

10,362 J 

323 532 

179,457 

or ha\ ^ 

Meadows 

for seed 

1 

1 

for pasture 1 

Ivuzerne 

acres | 

acres 

acres 

acres 

4.814 j 

I ^ 1 

74 

— 

49,180 1 

57 

1 757 

116 

133,323 

230 

4 616 

247 

516,618 

, 2,073 

i 21.185 

I 638 

796,385 

7,381 

56,833 

1 1,369 

777,902 

t 13.290 

1 102 938 

2,866 

647.265 

! 21,736 

t 122,158 

1 4,730 

251.668 

14,678 

54,040 

1 1,745 

266,403 

19,695 

j 79.048 

3,089 

3,443,558 

79,142 

, 442,649 

j 14,800 



Arable land «. tl | 
temporary i loljI 

14 not . , ! amble land 

cultivated 


1497 

91,504 

2.382 

245.416 

7,134 

1,022.233 

11,424 

1,800.614 

14,290 

2,135.462 

15,247 

2,107,929 

6,993 

857,797 

5,305 ; 

947,109 

64,603 

9,219,730 
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Tin h Mills foi tlxe whole countn wcu as follows 



acres 

vegetables in the open 

2b ,b 30 7 

str iwbtrrits 

2 S54 9 

uumrics etc 

1 949 2 

hothouses 

4 Q2 O 

under gltss 

45 <M 


Th< census has ilso cousidntd t lit number of fruit tiers md of grostbern 
and nspbcm bushes giving the following figuies — 


Numkj 

Apple trees o\et 5 vuus 4 

Pc it tuts 1 bj \ 

Chun trees 1 071 op 

Cherr\ tu< s 1 0^7 010 

1 r mt trees of ell kinds under fivi \tirs 1 504 5-S 

(loose bcn> bushes 4 509 <)0(> 

Rispbcriv bushes S 144 04 


With k girds to me k U rns md pistun 4 * tlu pcinnmnt uk idows foi lny 
the lot ition meadows uul the other yastuus hare been scpuiUh elissihed 
The distiibution >1 the ana of meadows md pastures among tin sc those elites 
i*> given foi h debugs divide d ateoiding to t^ic extent of tlu ir 11 tble 1 md bv 
1 able () 


b Pitman nit muidous and past an s in holdings 


CIASSTIUATI \ 

| Pennine it 

j 

Culti\ itid 

1 

Other 

t t a u i 
f jmnniHttt 
ni( il vts 
md pisluu 

Ol H 1 lUNUS T I XII Ml 

OF UtABLl 1A I 

| me ul ws 
| f t luy 

pistur s 

p isturi s 


icrc-j 

j acre s 

uu> 

* net s 

l p t 0 *^ lu 

i 3 148 

499 

2 466 

6 113 

1 j m c t to I b t 

SI 696 1 

i 621 

35 638 1 

89 955 

T U 

#98 152 1 

4611 

74 743 

177 506 

» ^ t 5 » 

263 389 

29 183 

267 216 1 

559 788 

» ^ t > Jl } 

192 908 

48 881 

1 347 005 1 

1 588 794 

fc IO t 20 * 

84 862 

38 243 

282 295 1 

405400 

» *0 t > so 

39 967 

, 43 679 j 

212 143 ! 

295 789 

» *>r to I 0 

1 12 323 

i 26 149 

83 476 

121 948 

Ovu 10 3 111 

| 17 219 

I 46 891 

95 421 ! 

159 531 

7 dll 

764 664 

! 239,757 

1 

1400403 

1 

2404 824 

In respect of woods and forest^ which 

occupy 54 5 per cent 

of the total 


ire a of the country the census has enabled to ascertain the distribution of the 


wooded ire a atcojchiig to its owners and according to the extent belonging 
to each owner, as indicated bv Table 7 Table 8 indicates the distiibution of 
woods 111 estates belonging to private owners, according to the extent of the 
woods and the extent ot arible laud of each holdings 
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7 * 


Area of forests according to properly and extent % 


CLASSIJ It A1ION 

up to 5 In 

wits 

\ua of fortsts 

^ irom ^ from too 

1 to too ha to 400 ha 

it-u aerts | 

1 

1 

| 1 

j over 400 ha 

1 aerts 

Total area 

of forest*. 

aero 

I orcsts of State 

20.512 

57 912 

235,431 

10,161.201 , 

10,475 076 

Forest of otht r public bodiest 

55.488 

240,486 

617,699 j 

2.323,863 ' 

3,227,536 

Forests of souctits 

33.651 

135 176 

631,070 

1 13,179,316 

13,979,213 

Forests of private ] arsons 

4.455 138 

10 959.192 , 

8,655 077 

3,492,535 1 

27,561,932 

m small holdings f 1 ) 

(9.946) 

(9.534) 

(17 952) 

1 (12,039) , 

(49,471) 

in holdings O 

(4 184,860) 

(9,816,334) 

(7.183,585) 

(2.387,234) 

(21 572 011) 

111 out liwuj; liud 

(260 8 12' 

(1.133,314) 

(1,453 540) 

(1,093 262) 

(3 940,448) 

/ otal 

4 5(4 809 

11 182,756 

10,159,277 

29,156 915 

55243,757 

{ 1 ) Holding with not num ihm 

0 >5 h 1 of 

tr ibh 1 Old 

( 2 ) Holdings 

with more than 

0 21 li 1 of 


ar ibl< 1 uul 


(S. - 1 rat of jousts in holdings of private prisons 

aiLOfdmg to /oust extent 




Number of 

hoM«np , 


\rt i ol 

f nots 

1 



( IAsslllv AlfoN 

t 






lot d arc i 

OP 11 

[OI 1 1N<> At t ORl>!\(» 





| 


of 

to r\. 

n n 1 oi ARMii i i nu 

without 1 

with 

up t * 

ft >in 's 

ft un 100 

<>\er 

1 foiests 



J »rt ts 1 

ton sts 

*S ll 1 

t * TOO h l 

to 400 ha 

pm h i 

1 





aeft s 

at rt s 

itltS 

»ich s 4 wres 

I 10 m 0 

(> to l ll 1 

16.198 

12 610 

167.456 

7 24,899 

214 592 

48 288 

655 235 

> 1 

to 

21 025 

27 419 

421,472 

531 88 / 

54 ),950 

1 12,652 

, 1 til 961 

, 2 

to 5 

24,712 

78 801 

1 417 981 

2.440,159 

1,971,913 

380.528 

6,210 581 

» s 

to 10 

17 171 

71566 

1,218,509 

3,452 184 

1 960,1 13 

431,761 

7,062 567 

# JO 

to 20 

14 140 

42 527 

677,481 

2,017.143 

1,236,511 

313 752 

4 244,887 

» 20 

to SO » 

7,897 

17 170 

253.M5 

909 272 

623,340 

220 965 

2,007,222 

» so 

to 100 > 

l 197 

2 78> 

22,519 

186 110 

310,55*1 

181,168 

700,356 

Over 100 ha 

491 

1 346 

5 797 

54,680 

320.607 

698,120 

, 1,079,204 


Iftul 

101,831 

257,224 

4 184,860 

9,816,114 

7,183.585 

2,387,234 

23, ->72, 013 


Table 9 shows the nuinboi of holding, classified accoubng to Ihe exhnt 
of arable land, which have stated to possess livestock of any kind including 
rabbits and poultry. 

liven if no account is taken of the smallest holdings (up to 1 * hectare fo 
arable laud) it appears that 5.0 pci cent, of the holdings do not possess any 
Kind of livestock; that 362 per cent, have no horses; 95 per cent, no cattle; 
84.9 per cent, no sheep; 96 9 per cent, no goats; 27.8 per cent, no pigs 07 4 per 
cent, no rabbits, and 30.6 per cent, no poultry. * 

Tables to to 13 give the details furnished by the census in icspect of the 
composition of livestock of various Kinds, and its distribution amongst holdings 
classified according to the arable land at their disposal. 
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9 — Distribution of holdings* according to kind of livestock 









Number of holdings 




Cl ASSII I CATION 

Total 






OF 

HOLDINGS ACCORDING 

number 





TO EXTENT OF ARABLE LAND 

of holdings ; 

with 

livestock 

with horses 

with cattle 

with pigs 

Ip to O 2 *> hi 



289 114 

76 413 

1 

2 298 

10 553 1 

27042 

ISroni 

1 0 26 to 

1 

ha 

52 335 

38 268 

2 635 

29 655 

17517 

» 

1 

tc 

2 


58 990 

53 437 

9 140 

50 639 

30 929 

1 

2 

to 

5 


113 722 

110 235 

69 825 

108 149 1 

81 077 


5 

to 

10 


97 298 

96 188 

90 602 ! 

95 322 1 

83 351 

V 

10 

lo 

20 

» 

60 441 

60 068 

59 233 

59 790 

55 906 

» 

20 

t< 

■50 

n 

28 487 

28 312 

28 222 

28 176 

26 899 

¥ 

SO 

to 

IOC 

* 

5 077 

5 041 

5 026 

5 002 

4 535 

Over 

IOC 

ha 



2 294 

2 263 

2 259 

2 250 

1894 





J Otill 

707 758 

470 225 | 

269 240 

389 536 

329 150 







Number of holdings 












K< < pmg 










bees 






with sheep 

with go its 

with r ibbits 

with poultry 


Up to 025 ha 



870 

751 

4 778 

58 638 

9717 

1 tom 

0 26 tc 

I 

ha 

2 245 

1 603 

1 173 

22 300 1 

1 2 587 

ft 

I 

to 

2 

» 

4513 

2 278 

1 149 

31,3/9 

3448 

> 

2 

to 

5 

» 

17 102 . 

4 667 

2 562 

74 361 

u 422 

» 

S 

to 

10 

» 

19 294 1 

3 390 

2615 

75 961 

10 341 

• 

IO 

to 

20 


12 655 I 

797 

1915 

53 515 

7 256 

» 

20 

to 

so 


5915 

216 

969 

26 399 

3 475 

1 

50 

to 

IOO 

> 

867 

65 

226 

4 592 

723 

Ovtr 

2 

O 

O 



4 C 5 

57 

251 

1980 

589 





1 tal 

63916 

13830 

15638 

349 125 

47 558 


We may add that of the 3106)^ horses between 4 and 15 ytars existing 
in all holdings, 10,729 were warm blood ones 1 36 435 cold Mood light draught 
and 163469 cold blood hcavj drought horses 


10 — Number of horses on holdings 


Classification 

OF HOLDINGS ACCORDING 

TO EXTINDE 

OF ARABLE LAND 

Colt and 

fillies 

v 

Young 

hoises 

3 to 2 
jtars old 

Geld 

3 vt irs 
old 

lings and m 

4 to 15 
years old 

ares 

16 years 
old 

and over 

Stallions 

3 years 

old 

and over 

total 

T p to 0 ha 


149 

112 

153 

7,972 

1,286 

155 

9827 

1 Tom O 2( to I 

ha 

38 

72 

73 

1777 

916 

10 

2886 

* I to 2 

* 

184 

298 

299 

5,903 

3 530 

23 

10 237 

» 2 to 

» 

2 498 

3 364 

2 216 

40 919 

30 927 j 

150 

80074 

> 5 to 10 

s 

8,813 

12 019 

7 079 

70,604 

49 894 ! 

313 

148,722 

0 

0 

0 

» 

13,585 

19 441 

10 499 

75 851 

42705 

525 

162606 

» 20 to 50 

p 

13,260 

20 246 

9 739 

65 590 

27 770 

662 

137,767 

» so tc IOO 

> 

3686 

6 627 

2 918 

20 981 

' 7062 

401 

41675 

Ovci 100 ha 


3 126 

6,085 

2 557 

21,036 

6273 

405 

39,482 


J otal 

45339 

68764 

\ 

35333 

\ 

310,633 

170363 

2,644 

633,276 
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ii — Number of cattle on holdings 


Classification* of holdings 



Young 





ACCORDING TO EXTENT 

Calves 

Heifers 1 

bulls 

Cows 

Bulls 

Oxtn 

Tot il 

OF 

ARABII 

I AND | 


1 

and oxen 

1 





.Tp to o 2<5 

ha 



• 

1 411 

1 

1 138 1 

1 

65 

1 1 

14 465 1 

1 

4 

i 

4 ^ 17087 

rom o 26 to 

I 

ha 1 

1 7 130 

4 478 

285 j 

| 44 095 

19 

32 

56 039 

» 1 

to 

2 

» 

| 18317 

12 544 

1 964 i 

1 99 946 

63 

247 

137081 

V 

to 

4 

11 

1 66 615 

54 325 1 

1 4 823 

1 327 590 

426 

2 791 

456 570 

» 4 

to 

10 

» 

99 303 1 94 671 

10 713 

451 606 

1 675 

3 312 

661280 

» IO 

to 

_o 


1 105 585 

112 032 

16 125 

422 228 

5 302 

1 381 

662653 

* .0 

to 

50 


1 94 361 

115 195 

16 479 

326 724 

11 269 

664 

564 692 

» so 

to 

loo 

t 

33 793 

49 278 

4 405 

113 229 

4 558 

238 

1 205 501 

>xet 100 hi 



39 050 

| 61 178 

4 377 

121 513 

3 956 

290 

1 230 364 




T< tal 

465 565 

| 504 839 

58236 

1 921 396 

27272 

8959 

j 2 986267 




12 

Number 

of s hei p and goats on h 

old mgs 




C I ASSIFICA 1 LON OK HOI DINCS 

1 

Shetp 



G >ats 


At CORDING TO l Xll Nl 

! 


Lwes 1 
and rims ' 

1 



\dult 

goats 


OI ARABII L\NU 

L uubs ^ 

Wethers 

lotxl 

Kids 1 

Total 

Ip to 0 24 lia 

1 132 

181 

2 336 j 

3 649 

i 

298 

1338 

1636 

From 0 f t ) 1 h 1 

2 297 

541 

4 480 

7318 

689 | 

3 731 

4420 

* x to » 

5 124 

1 385 

9710 

16 219 

1 062 

5 754 | 

1 6816 

* to •) » 

23 857 

5 19) 

41 242 

70J90 

2 507 

13 612 ! 

\ 16119 

# 5 to 10 » 

34 729 

5 902 

54 903 

95 534 

1342 

7 799 

9141 

* IO to 20 » 

29 760 

4 228 

43 300 

77 288 

441 

2 086 

2 527 

» ( to p » 

20 139 

2 312 

26 677 

49 128 

85 

353 

438 

» 4 f to 1 10 > 

5 076 

564 

7 593 

13 231 

19 1 

74 

93 

<)\tr no hj 

8 195 

568 

1 1 902 | 

20 665 

12 

70 

82 

I tal 

130 309 

20 872 

202 143 

353 324 

| 

6 455 j 

34 817 

41272 


1 \ - Number of pig s and rabbits on holdings 


ClASSnXtAITON OF HOLDINGS 
DCCORDING iO I XTIvNl 01 ARABLl 
LAND 


Suchmg 
p 4 ,«> under 
3 months 
old 


Sows 


Pigs 


R ibhits 


Boars 


Other pigs 


1< t il 


o\cr 7 
mouths old 


Up to o 2*i ha 


From 0 26 to 

1 

ha j 

X 

to 

2 


» 2 

to 

4 


* 5 

to 

10 

» 1 

* IO 

to 

20 

* 

ft 30 

to 

50 

n 

» SO 

to 

xoo 

* 

Over 100 ha 


1 


Total 


14 952 

502 

8 335 

469 

17 022 

1012 

69 831 

9 263 

HO 193 

28 589 

157 526 

41609 

124004 

35 035 

30 482 

8 231 

33,915 

7 958 

586260 

132,668 


91 

36 951 1 

81 

18 848 | 

165 

30 991 , 

609 

96 786 ! 

1 146 

145 142 

1 715 

154 249 

2 714 

127 409 

940 

37314 

1 132 

49 724 

8,593 

697,414 


52496 \ 

23 719 

27 733 

6 206 

49190 

5 941 

176 489 

13/82 

305 070 | 

12 027 

355 099 

9 503 

289 162 I 

6 674 

76967 1 

2 373 

92729 | 

3.459 

1 424,935 I 

83684 
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As a rule, we may notice that in the case of nearly all Kinds of livestock, 
th* number is 1 datively greater in smaller than in larger holdings. The number 
of animals per 100 hectares of arable land is as follows.-- 


Extent of arable 
land on holdings 

llorcs 

Cattle 

Vigs 

sht^p 

C.oats 

Rabbits 

over 

months 

Poultry 

Prom 0,20 to 

j ha. . . 

7 r 

i iS 4 

OS 3 

iS i 

10 9 

15 3 

<>34 0 

» 1 

to 

2 » 

0 0 

»~3 1 

4 i 0 

15 1 

(>4 

5 3 

4 S «3 

2 

to 

5 • * 

IS I 

103 2 

Y) 9 

13 0 

3 <> 

3 1 

3 t> 4-3 

* 5 

to 

1 0 » . , 

m 1 

So * 

3 <> s 

5 

1 2 

1 0 

\2 2 0 

» TO 

to 

20 » . . 

IS > 

71 f > 

Vi 0 

S (> 

* « 3 

J 1 

tSo 7 

» 20 

to 

30 » , - 

u e 

00 \ 

>*) - 

(> 2 

0 ) 

<1 9 

1 *3 *> 

3 ° 

to 

50 * 

U 5 

01 <8 


4 0 

0.0 

O (• 

09 0 

)■> 50 

to 

TOO » 

IT f> 

37 - 

21 | 

3 7 

0 0 

0 7 

04 0 

Over 100 

ll.l 


1 s 

'>7 I 

23 I 

5 r 

0 0 

0 0 

513 


III hohhn'"' . . . 

1 6 2 

;6 5 

tO 5 

0 0 

1 1 

2 l 

207 7 

From the tables we 

can sc t 

that , in 

lire cast" 

both 

ot homes 

and ot 

cattle 


it is dm fly the avenge and latgc holdings which bmd >oung auimaJs, while the 
small holdings usually buy elsewhere tin young animals and devote* tlunisclve 4 
chidlv to milk pioduction 

The 1937 census has not collected an\ data ounce ruing animal pioducts 
but the Central Buitau of Stylist iis mmied r»ut in Juh, 1958, a ‘-|)trul imjuin 
in this respect, in conloimitx with tlu recommendation contained m the pm- 
giamme foiumlated Ijv tin Inti niational Institute of Agriculture for the Woild 
Aeiieult trial Census. 

The basic data have been obtained by a lopiesoniatm census eoveiipg one 
tenth of the holdings having more that two hectares, selected fiom ail jiarb 
of the country, excepting cutaiii ten hunts of tin Nonland, which aie of sinall 
importance fiom an agricultural jjoint oj vi'\v These (lata riie rt foiled to the 
twdvc months from Julv I, x<> 37 to June 30, 1958. 

Taking into account tlie data concerning slaughteud animals of various 
Kinds, their average wdght .the milk pioduction per cow, the egg production 
per hen, do. and of the uumbei of animals in each district, obtained from the 
1937 (H nsu-, it has been possible to pioeeed to an estimate ot animal produc- 
tion in respect of the whole Kingdom (1) 

Total production of meat has been estimated at 235,553 long tons, of which 
5,081 horse meat; 100,570 beef; 2,709 mutton, and 126,733 pork and bacon.— * 
The avuage production of meat per acre of arable land was 57.2 pounds this 
production wais in inverse proportion to the acreage of arable land of the farms. 
The number of pigs under 6 months, hold by the farms tor purposes other than 
slaughtering, was 1,200,694. 


( 1 ) S c Statistiska M« ddclandon, Ser. A. Bond V: 8; Den Animaliska Produktioncn Ar 1037/38. 
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14. — Number oj poultry and beehives on holdings . 


Classification 

OF HOLDINGS ACCORDING 

TO EXTENT 

OF ARABLE LAND. 

Fowls 

Chickens 

Ducks 

Geese 

Turkey 

i 

1 

Total 

poultry 

Beehives 

Tip to 0 25 ha . 


989 259 

319,568 

, 9,651 

3,619 

3.055 

1,325,152 

43,815 

From 0.26 to 1 

ha. . 

378312 

124,685 

2,367 

1.490 , 

1,110 

507,964 

9,778 

» 1 to 2 

» 

514,210 

169,384 

3,570 

2,113 

1,315 

690,592 

11,486 

» 2 to 5 

» 

J. 345,892 

428,549 

8,383 

* 6,420 

| 4.330 

1,793,574 

27,237 

» 5 to 10 


1,781,945 

610,519 

1 14,888 J 

14,863 

6.221 

2,428436 

30,130 

* 10 to 20 

» 

1,618,587 

604,920 

22,786 ! 

22,449 

8,721 

2,277,463 

22,077 

» 20 to 50 


1,031,911 

436.057 

22,650 

20.511 

7,457 

1,518,586 

11,123 

» 50 to 100 

» 

230,089 

92,924 

6 320 ' 

1 4,729 

2.630 

336,692 

2,822 

Over 100 ha 


218,446 

84,363 

5,364 

2,893 

2,214 

| 313,280 

3,645 


lotal 

8,108,651 

2,870 969 

95,979 1 

79,087 

37,053 1 

11,191,739 

162,113 


Total pi eduction of milk has been estimated at 4,787,149 long tons, giving 
an average of 5,580 lbs per cow * - The average production per acre*pf arable 
land was 1,163 lbs, and was consideiablv higher in the smaller than in the larger 
holdings The quantity of milk sold duiing the yeai by the holdings has been 
extimated at 3,472,258 long tons, equal to 13 per cent, of total production — 
About 81 per cent, of the quantity sold was delivered to dairies. The quantity 
of farm butter sold has been estimated at 9,448 long tons, equel to about 13 per 
cent of the production of the dairies during the same period 

Total egg production has been estimated at 802,760,000 eggs, equivalent to 
46,615 long tons, giving an average of 112 eggs pel hen. The aveiage produc- 
tion per acre of arable land was therefore about 12 lbs. The number of eggs 
sold has been estimated at 566,220,000, i. e. 71 pex cent, of total production. — 
The 1937 agricultural census has also collected data and information in 
respect of drainage of arable land, of new land cleared since 1933, and of instal- 
lations for the preservation of animal manure This information is summarized 


15. — Arable land equipped with drainage plants and land cleared 


Classification of holdings 

ACCORDING TO EXTENT 

OF ARABLE LAND 

Total area 

of arable 

land 

with pipe 
drainage 

Arabl< 

with stone 
drainage 

? land 

otherwise 

drained 

! Tot.il area 
dr.uued 

Arable 

hum 

diatned 

since 

1933 

\ 

Land 

cleared 

since 

i<H3 


acres 

acres 

acres 

acres 

acres | 

acres | 

acres 

Up to 0.25 ha 

' 11,666 

7 i 

2 


9 

> » 1 

2 

22 

From 0 26 to t ha. 

91,504 

1,522 

1,490 

573 

3,585 

292 

1,441 

» I to 2 » . 

245,416 

8.305 

7,208 

3,494 

19,007 

1,5% i 

4,265 

» 2 to 5 » 

1,022,233 

40,494 

1 39,330 

25,257 

105,081 

9,865 

15,620 

| » 5 to 10 * . . 

1,800,614 

133,701 

| 74,970 

56,763 j 

265,434 

23,446 

1 13,673 

* 10 to 20 » 

2,135,462 

345,196 

95,307 

75,749 | 

516,252 

41,957 ; 

6,593 

* 20 tO 50 * 

2,107,929 

624,63a 

85,070 

78,917 

788.617 

58,701 j 

4,016 

P » 50 to loo » 

857,797 

323,901 

| 28,848 

42,619 j 

395,368 

30.721 I 

1.130 

Over 100 ha ... 

947,109 

472,769 j 

26,619 

42,312 i 

541,700 

34,963 

1.870 

Total . . . 

9219,730 

1,950,525 

| 358,844 

325,684 \ 

2,635,053 

201,543 

48,810 
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16. — Number of holdings provided with pits 
for keeping manure of animal origin 


CLASSIFICATION o* HOLDINGS 
ACCORDING TO KXTPNT OP ARABLE LAND 


Up to o 3 *5 ha 
From o ?6 to 1 h 1 
* 1 to ^ 

> to 5 

» «; to 10 

» 10 to 20 

» *0 to 50 

» 50 to too v 

0\er 100 ha 

/ otal 


Number of holdings with 


pits with 

pits otLcrwise 

cemented 

cemented 

made 

trenches for 

floors 

impermeable 

liquid manure 

93 

11 

27 

3,220 i 

466. 

7o6 

8,763 

1,249 

2.661 

27,225 

3.143 

9 082 

28,445 

3.799 

12,504 

16,849 

3 597 

10,640 

7,678 

2,926 

1 6,566 

t 612 

725 

1,683 

954 

611 

1,204 

94,839 

16.5V 



m tables 15 and 16. — Altogether 28,6 per cent of the country’s arable land was 
drained, mostly (21,3 per cent) b\ means of tubular drains. - - Dmitiage wa^ 
chiefly practized in the plains of Southern and Central Sweden, while it w«is 
only rarely found in the foicst districts and m the province ol Norrland The 
proportion of drained atable land was usually low' in small holdings and increased 
with the size of the holding 

The land cleared during the period from 1933 to 1937 was chiefly in the 
uoithern part of the province of Norrland, where there are still great possibilities 
of wanning new land for agricultural purposes 

Concerning the installations for the preservation of manure of animal oiigin, 
24,3 per cent of the holdings had a concrete bottomed manure heap, 4.2 per cent, 
a manure heap made watertight by some other means, and 11.6 per cent, a 
concrete ditch for liquid manure The^e installations were much more frequent 
in the large than in the small holdings 


Prof. Ugo Papi, Segretario generate delVlstituto , Direttore responsabile . 
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MONTHLY CROP REPORT 
AND AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS 


The following explanations refer to crop conditions quoted in the crop note* and in the tables. — Crop 
condition according to the system of the country : Germany , Bohemia and Moravia ( Protectorate ); Hungary : 
i ~ excellent, 2 good, 3 average, 4 poor, 5 - very poor; Finland : 8 — very good , 6 above 
the average, 5 average; Prance : 100 - excellent , 70 — good, 60 = fairly good , 50 — average, 3 o *=■ 
poor; Romania and Sweden • 5 - excellent, 4 good, } average, 2 = poor, 1 - very poor; A ether - 

lands : go - excellent, 70 - good, 60 (airly good, so - below awerage; Portugal : 100 — excel- 
lent, 80 - good, ho average , 40 poor, 20 — vety poor; Switzerland . 100 - excillcnt, go very 

good, 7^s good, 00 fairlv good, 50 - average , 40 rather poor, 30 10 **. poor, 

U S.S.R * s good, 4 ~ adovf /Ac averagt, 3 average, 2 below average, 1 - />oor; Canada; 

too * condition promising a yield equivah nt to the ai crage yield of a long seru s of years; l nited States : 
100 - cf0/> condition which promises a normal yuld; Lgypt : 100 - crop condition which promises a 
yield equal to the avttagi yield of the last five ytfirs — • Par other countries the system of the Institute is cm- 
ploxed 100 irop (audition which promises a } uld equal to the average of the last ttn years. 


Non, 2 he countrus ait listed throughout by continents (pAitope, followed b\ the V. S S R., 
America . I sia Africa and Oceania) in the French alphabetical order In the tabhs tfu A or them 
HemrsphiU precedes t)u s outhdtt Hetnisphett % 


See latest information at page 432 . 


VEGETAL PRODUCTION 


CURRENT INFORMATION FROM VARIOUS COUNTRIES ON WHEAT, RYE, 

BARLEY AND OATS. 

Belgium Karly autumn harvest was in full swing and, on 'the whole, prospects 
were satisfactory, though less favourable with regard to oats, which suffered fiom cold 
weather and drought. Yields will be regular Steady rains during the first week oi 
August hampered the hanesting It is howexer to he hoped that these rains will 
not cause too great a damage 1 since the crop estimates have been most favourable 
The threshing of winter hailev lias been started The results are satisfactory 

Bulgaria The wheat and rye crops are big enough and of a good quality; those 
of barley mid oats, excellent. 

Bulgarian agriculture has increased its crops of different varieties of wheat fol- 
lowing the annexation of Macedonia and the coast oi the Kgean sea. In order to 
avoid doubtful results the Ministry for Agriculture ordered the seeds of autumn wheat 
to be distributed among the annexed territories, for which purpose the different kinds 
of seeds previously sown in those districts were used. At the same time experimental 
institutes have been entrusted with the study of wheat seeds most suitable for the 
soil and the territories above mentioned 

Croatia : The threshing of cereals was progressing in the ^middle of August and 
crop prospects were very satisfactory. 

The quality of wheat, rye and barley is satisfactory. As far as w'lieat is con- 
cerned a crop of about 14,500.000 centals (24,250,000 bushels) is foreseen on a culti- 
vated area of 1,580,000 acres. 


L - SL 8 Ingl. 
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PRODUCTION 


CEREALS 


Denmark: The drought and the great heat have caused an early maturation of 
the cereals liindering a regular development of the giains. The rains which fell in the 
second half of July were too late to bring about a substantial improvement. A de- 
crease in the output of straw' is expected as well. At the end of {July, harvest had 
begun in most parts of the country. The condition of the crops was, according to 
the system of the Institute, the following one on August ist T941, as compared with 
July 1 st 1941 and August ist 1940: 

August 1, July if August i, 

194 * 1941 


Wheat 75 74 () 7 

Rye 83 90 8G 

Barley 82 88 80 

Oats 79 86 84 

1 Meslin 79 86 82 


Spain' According to informal ion given in the press, the maturation of cereals 
was delayed by unfavourable spring weather. As to wheat, the results obtained in 
most provinces are more than was expected, but not above the average. The stock- 
ing of the produce is actively going on, being favoured by good weather As to barley, 
the output varies much from one province to another, and on the whole an average 
crop is expected. 

Finland * The situation of cereal crops on July 1, 1041 as compared with that 
of June 1, 1941 and July 1, 1040 is stated below according to the system used in 
Finland: 




Juh i, 

June i, 

Julv 1, 



194! 

i 94 i 

1940 

Winter wheat . 

• «*•••••* 

5-0 

4.6 

4-4 

Spring wheat . 


5 0 

4-7 

4« 

Rvc 


58 

5 5 

4.6 

Barley .... 


4 

4 7 

4.0 

Oats ..... 


5 *° 

4 7 

4 7 

Meslin .... 


4.8 

4 <> 

4 7 


h ranee: According to inf on nation issued by the Ministry of Agriculture prospects 
of cereal crops are satisfactory. The only difficulties encountered are connected with 
the shortage of string. 

Hungary' According to an official report received by the Institute, the condi- 
tion of the cereal crops on July 15 may be summed as follows. The first fortnight 
of July was characterised by weather which progressively heated the air and by 
mauy rainfalls. This variable weather was in general rather favourable to the crops, 
except in some regions whore the rains proved excessive. 

The harvest of wheat had begun in tbe Southern half of the country and in the 
plains, but work was hampered by frequent rains. In the North and Bast, crops were 
in lactescent maturation, while in the mountain regions late seeds w r ere still green. 
Grains were as a rule swelling and of a good quality. An average wheat crop was 
foreseen on July 15. r 

The rye harvest had begun everywhere, except in the Northern and North-Eastern 
departments. In the South and in certain zones of the plains harvest work was ended. 
Ears were mostly big, but in some places transparent. 



PRODUCTION CEREALS ’MS 


Area and Production of ( ere ah 



l| 


Area 


1 



] 

Production 





1 



4a < r 


1 



A\ ci | 



\\ tr 



Countries 

1041 * 

194 c : 

r rn to 

w o IJ4I 1 

ion 

I )4° 

J >3 5 tc 

1 >41 

1 (40 

1635 to 

v u 1 > 1 1 


I 



193) 



1 


*939 



J >39 




1 

* 

* 


I )4 

\\cr 








\\et 



OOO HU s 


« IOO 

IOO ' 

ooc c i nt us 

| Of ( 

bnsJH.1'5 

= IOO 

IOO 

\\ 1 IFAT 



1 

! 

1 

I 

1 

! 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 




Bel nun 


426 (it) 354 

3941 

1 

108 1 

1 


9 691 



16 151 



Sp un 


9 547 

8 735 (*)8 639 

109 3 

110 5 


47 648 

63 270 

t 

) 79 412 1 

>105 4481 

1 


lrt lutnl 


491 

305 

225 

160 9 

218 1 


7011 

1613 

1 

11 685 

7 689 



Sic r iki«i 


549 

539 


101 8 

— 

6 834 

6 393 

1 

| 1 1 390 

10 655 


106 9 

— 

Sweden 

i 

(») 569 («) 356 («) 567 

106 2 

100 3 | 


9 >76 

15811 

| ' 

15 4j>9 

26 M. 



( 

(w) 

629 

775 

652 

81 

96 51 

9 850 

13 259 

10 302! 

16417 

22 099 

17 171 

74 3 

95 6 

C in id i J 

(s) : 

*) 2 f m 

27 951 

24 913 

77 9 

87 3 

*) 157 000 

317 57s 

177 1 >7 

8 ) >( 1 000 

5 >9 291 

29 > 229 

49 4 

88 5 

1 n St j 

(« 

40 316 

36 147 

41 186 

Ul 5 

97 9 

} 570 572 { 

353 49! 

35 1 467 

| 950 f 53 { 

589 151 

5 85 778 ’ 

Jll 6 4 

124 7 

w | 

16 467 

17 351 

16 387 

94 9 

100 5 

1 36 528 

105 961 

227 >47 

176 606 ; 

Ttuli i 


34 490 

33 6/3 

34 2(2 

102 5 

100 7 

223 >06 

238 358 

220 922 

372 176 

397 2(4 

368 204 

9 7 

101 1 

1 ip in 


1 98 1 

2 024 

1 738 

9( I 

ill 1 

35 705 

39 682 

30 078 

59 507 

66 1 35 

50 1 30 

90 0 

1187 
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At that time, most of the autumn harhv had btui harvested mid its tlneshme w is 
proceeding in several pl«icts A harvest abovt flit average, both as to quantity mid 
quality, was expected 
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Spying barley was maturing, and was sometimes already harvested. ICarly crops 
were thick and high while the late ones were low, thin and mixed with weeds. An 
average harvest was foreseen. 

The condition of oats had somewhat improved owing to favourable weather. The 
ears were formed everywhere, and early crops were yellowing in the Southern regions. 
An average crop was expected 

In the second half of July, weather was moderately hot while rains remained 
under the average Harvesting and threshing went on regularly. The harvest * of 
wheat and winter rye was ended, safe in the mountain regions, and threshing was 
proceeding, the harvest of summer wheat had begun. The grains are full and of a good 
quality. The wheat crop is generally estimated a normal one, and the* rye one rather 
poor. 

At the end of July, the threshing of winter rye was ended, and that of summer 
barley was proceeding. Some cases of early maturation were {reported while in some 
regions grains were discoloured by an excess of moisture A rather poor crop is fore- 
seen The cuits harvest had begun in the plains while maturation was still delayed 
in the lulls, and even more so in the mountains. A better crop is expected, both as 
to quality and quantity, in the case of early crops than in that of late ones. Generali) 
speaking the oats crop will be an average one. 

Italy The compulsory .storing ot cereals is taking place this year at a speedy rate 
and considerably earlier than last year 

Norwa\. Condition of cereal crops on August i was as follows winter wheat <ji 
spring wheat <><>, winter rye 90, spring rye 100, barley 07, oats 90, liieslin ror. 

Portugal According to Press information weather conditions in July were favour 
able for the ripening of wheat and an abundant crop is anticipated. Wheat produc- 
tion in 1040 was instead very scarce since, according to the most recent official esti 
mates, a yield of barel) 0,280,000 centals (10,470,000 bushels) was secured as against 
11,378,000 centals (18,002,000 bushels) in 19 30 and as against an average of 10,300,000 
centals (17,181,000 bushels) during the five preceding years, percentages 35 2 anil O1.0 
The poor crops secured in 1040 were exclusively due to the trend of the season which 
was most unfavourable to plantation, since the area cultivated (1,242,000 acres) showed 
an insignificant reduction as compared with 1930 and the average. 

Oats in 1040 were also extrenielv scarce having reached barely 352,000 centals 
(1,725,000 bushels) as against 2,008,000 centals ((>,270,000 bushels) during the preced- 
ing year and against 2,128,000 centals ((>,(>48,000 bushels) which was the average oi 
the five preceding years; percent ages 27 5 and 25.0. 

Romania: According to information from the Ministry lor Agriculture a satisfac- 
tory output of cereals is foreseen. 

About the end of July, rains fell in some parts. The wheat and rye han est was 
finished or going on upon 75 per cent, of the area under these crops; it was practically 
ended, with good results, in the Danube plain The autumn barley harvest was finished, 
and that of spring barley done up to 50 per cent., while the oats harvest had just begun. 

The yield per acre of autumn wheat is less than it used to be in the foregoing 
years, but one has to bear in mind that the area under this crop has substantially in- 
creased. The harvest of spring wheat is very good, and, according to information ob- 
tained, the output of this crop will be by some 50 per cent, larger than in 1940. 
Again, in the case of barley and rye, there is expected a much better output than 
last year. 
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Serbia' Towards the end of July and tlxe beginning of August the wheat har- 
vest in the Banat districts was in full .wing. Prospects of cereal output are satis- 
factory. According to local non-official information cereals may yield about 13 to 
15 centals per acre. The harvest is equally good as far as the quality is concerned. 

Sweden: During the month of June and the first half of July, the temperature 
was above the normal level The drought, which had prevailed in April and May, 
persisted in June In the first half of July, rains were distributed in a very irreg- 
ular manner being copious in certain regions and insufficient elsewhere 

The autumn wheat crops, which had already suffered serious damage by the 
cud of May, got still worse in the following period. In the case of autumn rye, 
there was a slight improvement in some regions and a further deterioration in other 
onAs, so that on the whole the situation remained unchanged 

Spring crops, which suffered from the long drought and from night frosts in June, 
are, generally speaking, thin and but little developped. I11 some cases, however, tliev 
have drawn some advantage from rainfalls in July 

The conditions of the eereal crops on July 15, as compared with the same time 
in mho, was, according to the system of the Institute, as follows 


Oops 

Autumn wheat 
Spring wheat 
Winter rye 
Spring rye . 
Harley 
< )uts 

Mixed grains 
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HH 
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02 

<>7 

'H 
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SwitPt rland During the first fortnight of July, all crops suffered from di ought. 
Serious damage was already to be noticed 011 permeable soils, while heavy and damp 
ones resisted better. Rains which fell in the second fortnight of tin* month were 
urgently needed iu the dry parts of the country I’nfortunately, about the middle 
of July, there took place heavy falls of hail, which caused serious damage in vast 
regions, especially to cereals From July 13th to July 15th more than (>,000 cases 
of such damage, covering 207 communes, w r ere reported to the Swiss Hail Insurance 
Company. The damage done was rather serious as the cereals were nearing maturity 
Oil August 1, harvesting had begun. The condition of the cereals had not 
changed much .since the previous month. Where hail has not destroyed the crops 
nor done them more or less serious damage, the aspect of the fields is a good one, 
and, if the harvest can be barned in a good condition, the returns are likely to be 
satisfactory. I11 some places, heavy rainfalls and violent winds have caused lodging. 
The tirst results of the threshing of autumn barley and rye have proved different 

Generally speaking, grains are likely to be. rather small on light and half -heavy 
soils; on heavy ones, instead, the returns in grains and straw' promise well in the 
case both of autumn and of spring cereals. 
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The following table shows the condition of the various crops, expressed in the 

form of index-numbers (basis a very good crop made equal to 100 ) — 
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The wheat acreage Inis so decreased b\ zz j pi*r cent in comparison with hist 
year ana and in iz 7 per cent m comparison with the average. On the other hand, 
rve acreage has increased In 5 2 and q •> per mit respectively; barky In 34 8 and 
37.4 per cent., and oats in 7 10 1 and 70 percent All the estimates are considerably 
larger than the figures concerning the intentions of the iamwrs before spring seedings. 
Data reported in the table at page -583 refer to all Canada and include also approxi- 
mately the areas cultivated in the other provinces oi the Dominion. 

Weather conditions during July, eliaiacteri/.ed by excessive heat and lack of ade- 
quate out rent rainfall, have not been favourable to the progress of crops. The condition 
figures indicated by the end of the month shows that the* prospects at July 31 were 
considerably worst in comparison with those at June 30, so that it is plain to forecast 
yields largelv below those of jojo. Condition ligures ior nil Canada on July 31, 1041, 
expressed in per cent, of the long time (n>o8-foj average yields per acre, are as fol- 
lows 

Condition m percent 
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The approximate forecasts of production calculated on the basis of these condi- 
tion figures, appear in the table at page 383 As concerns wheat, they show a decrease 
of about 50 percent, in comparison with the bumper crop of 1040 and one of n 
percent in comparison with the average. 

United States; During the last week of July, high temperatures and only scanty 
rains were general in the interior of the* country. Harvesting and threshing of winter 
wheat crop advanced despite heat, but the spring wheat crop was being forced too 
rapidly by high temperatures, following delated ripening During the tirst week of 
August, persistently high temperatures, with only scattered show* rs, resulted in drought 
conditions in some sections and the interior of the country general!} met led rain. In 
the North-West wheat harvest and threshing was generally well advanced. 

Drought was becoming gradual!} more intense in the interior, during the second 
week ot \ugust, and the country needed rains in general, except tin Southern States 
(Cotton belt) Ploughing was retarded by drought conditions in man} dry sections, 
but most of tin farm woiks progressed well Weathci has been generally huoirrable 
for hat vesting of small grains 

During the week ending August 20, lower tempt ra tures with good showers over 
a considerable area resulted m mort favourable weather conditions lor standing crops. 
However, heuvv general rains were meded Harvesting ot latt grain** was wall ad- 
vanced with good vields reported in Noilh Dakota and wmttr wheat seeding progress- 
ing tavourablv in Kansas 

ImUv According to information givtn b\ the Depaitment oi Agriculture, the 
outlook for tin coming harvest oj ttnals is, general!} ^'taking, go< d In the Ilatay 
( Alexandrctte) and Adana regions, a verv big harvest is expected owing to lieavv 
ramtulK 


CURRENT INFORMATION ON MAIZE. 


fUtlgarnr The maize crops huv t devclopped verv well 

Hungary' Karlv sowings had already grown up ui different places b} July 13. 
The ears were in progress; at times even a third weeding was carried out. In the second 
fortnight of July the somewhat damp weather was beneficial to tin growth oi maize 
which developed quite well. The leaves were of a beautiful fresh colour and a normal 
crop was anticipated. 

Portugal: According to the most recent estimate area cultivated to maize in 1040 
w T as about 074,000 acres against 077,000 in 1030 and 1,014,000 on the average of 
the five years ending 1038; percentages qo.8 and 06.1. The corresponding production 
is estimated at about 8,i 10,000 centals (14,482,000 bushels) against 8,0 j 1 ,000 1 14,350,000) 
and 6,400,000 (11,600,000); percentages 100,0 and 124.0. 

Romania: About the end of July, the second, and in some cases the third, 
weeding of maize was going on. The condition of tlie vegetation was satisfactory, 
and a good crop w^as expected . 

Switzerland : Crop condition, according to the country’s own system, were esti- 
mated at 78 at the beginning of August as against 63 on July 1, 1041 and 75 on 
August T940. 
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Canada: According to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, crop condition of maize 
for husking on July 31, 19 41, in per cent, of long-time (1908-1940) average yield per 
acre was 96, compared with 89 a month before and 83 on July 31, 1940. 

United States: During the first half of August, weather conditions were unfavoura- 
ble for maize. The crop was suffering and somewhat damaged, with prospects ge- 
nerally reduced. 

During the week ending August 20, weather has become favourable fo maize 
and deterioration was checked in some areas, but there was no general relief 

A 1941 maize crop of 1,449,041,000 centals (2,587,574,000 bushels) is indicated 
by August t prospects, an increase of 21,761,000 centals (38,865,000 bushels) from 
the estimate of July i, 1,427,277,000 centals (2,548,709,000 bushel sf Such a pro- 
duction would be about 77,500,000 centals (138,400,000 bushels) or 56 per cent, 
larger than the 1940 crop of 1,371,552,000 centals (2,449,200,000 bushels) and about 
146,900,000 centals (262,300,000 bushels) or 11 3 per cent, greater than the 5-vear 
(1935-39) average production of 1,302, f 02,000 centals (2,325,290,000 bushels). The 
indicated yicl<J per acre is the highest since 1920 The acreage for harvest, estimated 
at 85,943,000 acres, is the smallest in 47 years, % and about a fourth less than that 
of 1932. 

Turkey: According to information supplied by the Ministry of Agriculture a 
rich crop of maize, about three times largei than last year’s, is anticipated in some 
producing districts of the country 


CURRENT INFORMATION ON RICE. 

Argentina: In spite of the damages caused to the rice crop by torrential rains, m 
mose of the producing zones the quality of this product is good on the whole. 

United States: A 1941 rice crop of 26,53(1,000 centals (58,970,000 bushels) is in- 
dicated by August r prospects, an increase of about 365,000 centals (810,000 bushels) 
from the estimate of July r. Production in 1940 having been 23,739,000 centals 
(52,754,000 bushels), and the 5-year (1935-39) average production being 22,398,000 
centals (49,774,000 bushels), percentages are respectively 111.8 and 1185. The indi- 
cated 1941 production is the largest in the history of^ the rice industry of the United 
States, and the corresponding acreage, 1,186,000 acres, is the second largest, exceeded 
only bv that of 1920. 


CURRENT INFORMATION ON POTATOES. 

Belgium * The lifting of the very early varieties besides the “ Krstlingen n was 
started at the beginning of August. The rains which fell at the end of July had- a most 
beneficial influence on the growth of the late varieties. There are no complaints about 
the development of tubers locally* The delivery of the half-early varieties was started 
about August io, so that towards mid-August the supplies of potatoes, which had 
been rather unsatisfactory, began to improve. 

Denmark : The drought has not yet influenced the growth of potatoes and rains 
during the last growing period might improve crop prospects. However the great heat 
caused the plants to be attacked by insects. Crop estimates, according to the Institute's 
system, were 87 on August 1, as against 90 on July 1,^1941 and 91 in August 1, 1940. 
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Finland : Crop condition of potatoes on July i, 1941 were, according to the 
country system, 5.3 as against 5.0 on June 1, 194T and 5.2 on July 1, 1940. 

France : According to the information given by the Ministry of Agriculture the 
area sown to potatoes has been considerably increased this year. The fight against 
harmful insects was carried out methodically. A good crop is anticipated. 

Hungary : During the first fortnight of July the gathering of the early potatoes 
was in progress. Tubers were well developed and sound. The late varieties were 
growing wery well. During the latter part of July the weather was somewhat wet 
which favoured the late varieties, which are sound and of a beautiful colour. The 
“ Krstelingen” have already been gathered and a great part sent to the markets. Gen- 
eral production appears satisfactory. 

Norway Condition of potatoes crop on August 1 was 103 

Romania : Potatoes were cultivated on ati area fare more extensive than that of 
hist year. Crop prospects are good. 

Sweden • Potatoes, on the whole, seem to have stood the dry weather well and the 
rains during the first fortnight in July favoured their growth. O11 July 15, 1941 crop 
condition was estimated, according to the system of the country at 105 as against 100 
at the same time last year. 

Switzerland ■ Potatoes crop offer different aspects and yields vary according t6 the 
quality and variety of potatoes and quality of the soil At the beginning of the season 
the wet weather, which lasted until June, hampered both the growth of the young plants 
and the cultivation. Later on the drought proved another detrimental factor. Spring 
varieties yielded a poor crop and among these varieties the “ Bintje” were best. In 
those cases where it was possible to dispose of good seeds the late varieties promise 
normal yields. Condition has considerably improved since mid-July The average of 
the crop will be however rather inferior to last year’s. The mildew of the potatoes has 
not appeared and in a number of territories the Colorado beetle greatly increased the 
corresponding work On the other hand virus disease was quite frequent At the 
beginning of August crop condition was, according to the country’s own system, at; 
follows <>9 as against 74 on July 1, 194 1 and 80 on August j, 1940. 

Canada * According to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, condition of potatoes 
crop on July 31, 1941. in per cent of long time (1908-1 (>40) average yield per acre 
was 89, compared with 93 a month before and 95 on July 31, 1940. 

United States : The production of potatoes in 1941 is estimated at 221,816,000 
centals (369,693,000 bushels) against 238,633,000 (397,722,000) in 1940 and an average 
of 222,110,000 (370,183,000) in 1935 to 1939; percentages, 93.0 and 99.0. 

Turkey : According to information received from the Ministry of Agriculture an 
extension of ground to be sown with potatoes is planned so as to secure a crop by 30 per 
cent, larger than the normal. The next crop of jx>tatoes will not only be sufficient to 
meet home requirements but even to be eventually exported. 

Argentina : According to the second official estimate production of potatoes in 
1940-41 is about 23,281,000 centals (38,801,000 bushels) against 23,612,000) (39,35-2,000) 
in 1939-40 and 14,728,000 (24,546:000) on the average of the five years ending 1938-39; 
percentages 98.6 and 158.1. ’ 

The increase in comparison with the average is almost consequent to the increase 
of the cultivated area from 351,000 on the average of 1934-35/1938-39 to 596,000 
acres in 1940-41. 
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In the northern Kuropean countries the weather at the beginning of 
July was hot and sunny and only interrupted by some local rains, but, on the 
whole, the weather was dry, in fact very dry, so that in several cases the damage 
caused by the drought was heavy, especially to the sugar beet crops and, in ge- 
neral, to all loot crops. Towards the end of July rains set in and continued {during 
August. It cannot yet be stated whether any damage was caused tin ough lack 
of moisture. The growing of the sugar beet plants was not ahvays tegular. Da- 
mages caused by insects are being reported. Conditions of sugar beet crops were 
better in central European countries. Also in these parts the weather in July 
was hot and calm and, although the land had not suffered from lack of rains and 
storms, the abundant rains at the end of the month and at the beginning of August 


Acreage of Sugar-beet. 
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1 &) ! 


5 , 674,878 


5 , 506,534 
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• Not included in the tot Us. — (a) Not including U. 8. S. R. — (6) Including U.S.S. R. — (i) Approximate 
<Hta — (2) nicht’s estimate. — (3) Ditum of the International Association for Sugar Statistics. — (4) Average 

of twa years — {5) Including the reannexed northern sane and Sub-Carpathia. — (6) Actual boundary. 
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on a soil that had not been affected by the drought were most beneficial to the 
growth of the roots. Rains, in general, were more abundant in the western part 
of this zone gradually decreasing in intensity towards the eastern part. The 
sugar beet roots were, on the whole, somewhat smaller than the normal size 
for this period of the year and the plants were in some instances behind time. 
They are, however, strong and sound and the foliage is rather abundant and of 
a beautiful colour. Owing to the hot weather file insects renewed their attacks 
several times but, on the whole, a good crops is anticipated. Crop conditions 
of the sugar beet in southern Europe are satisfactory, especially in the Balkan 
countries, which benefited by the abundant rains, whereas in the western coun- 
tries tlie long drought in some districts and the attacks by the insects were detri- 
mental. 

Summing up, general conditions of sugar beet crops in Europe at the be- 
ginning of August were still good, although somewhat less satisfactory than a 
month before following the drought that had prevailed in some countries and 
the somewhat smaller-scale attacks bv insects. 


CURRENT INFORMATION ON SUGAR. 

Bulgaria' The sugar-beet crops have developped very well An early harvest 
may be expected 

Denmark: The crop condition, act orriiug to the Institute s system, as 00 on 
August i, 194J as against y<S on July 1, 104T and 07 on August 1, 1940 
Results ot the weekly analyses of sugar beets. 


wkhk 


1st. week of August 
2tul week of August J 


Average weight 1 
of mot j 

A vet age weight j 

of leaves 

Sugar content j 

1 

Weight of sugar 
y»er root, 

1941 

1940 i 
_ 1 W39 

1941 

1940 

1935' 
19*9 1 

1941 

1940 

1935- 

J939 

1941 

1940 

1 935" 
1939 

OZ 

oz. \ oz 

. 

oz 

oz. 

">lj 


% 

% 

1 

oz 

oz 

oz 

7.7 

i 1 

8.5 j 8 0 

16.1 

16.9 

14,j 

9.6 

13.3 

12.7, 

08 

1.1 

1.0 

9.1 

10.8 9.6^ 

16.8 

18.0 

15.2 

1 

11.6 

13.7 

13.7, 

1.1 

1.5 

1.3 


France: According to information issued by the Ministry of Agriculture the area 
sown to sugar beets is larger than last year’s. 

Hungary: The sugar-beet crop is confirmed to be slightly above the average. 
In some places, more or less important damage was done by plantlice, but, generally 
speaking, beet is developping very well, leaves being thick and of a fine fresh colou- 
ring. Roots are big and healthy. 

Netherlands: The analysis of sugar beets in the fifth week in July showed a weight 
of the tuber of 0 ounces against 10 ounces in the average; a sugar conteiu of 13.5 per cent, 
against T2.6 per cent,; a weight of sugar per root of 1.3 ounces against l 3 ounces. 

The number of plants per acre is of 25,2 [4 against 25,090. 

Serbia: Sugar beet crops are quite promissing and if weather conditions continue 
to be favourable a crop of about 6,600,000 centals (330,000 bushels) can be expected, 
which would yield 770-880,000 centals (38-44,000 bushels) of sugar. 
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Sweden, Sugar-beet has developped m an irregular manner, there was reported 
some damage done by insects 

On July 15, 1941, the condition of the crops was, according to the system of the 
Institute, at 93, just as at the same time last year 

Switzerland: Sugar beets promise a good crop, the dry and warm weather of 
July was particularly beneficial to the plants Crop conditions, according to the coun- 
try's own system, were estimated at 75 on August 1, the same as in July, as against 
79 on August x, 1940 


Production of Cane-Sugar 






Average 
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Average 

% 1940-41 





of 

1034-35 

to 1938-39 



of 

1934 35 
to 1938 39 



COUNTRIES 

1940-41 (1) 

1939*40 

1940 41 (1) 

1 939 40 

1939.40 

1 Aver- 
! age 









| ■* 100 





000 rentals 


i 

short tons 


1 ** 100 

America 


* 



1 


1 



Antigua 


540 

1 309 

520 

1 27,000 

15 000 

25,984 

1 175 

104 

Argentina 


11,845 

11,469 

8,804 

1 592,218 

573.455 

440.171 

103 

135 

Barbados 


1,698 

•1,587 

2,718 

1 85,000 

79.000 

135,905 

107 

62 

Brazil 


28,506 

25,923 

23,231 

1 1,425,000 

1,296.130 

1,161.530 

no 

123 

Cuba 

(2) 

54,678 

63,163 

60,266 

(2) 2,733,880 

3,158,000 

3,013.269 

87 

91 

United States (I«a All ) 


7,077 

10,392 

8,528 

353.854 

519,597 

426.400 

68 

83 

British Guiana 


4,255 

3,748 

4,233 

213,000 

190,000 

211,669 

114 

101 

Jamaica 


3,527 

2,227 

2,289 

176,000 

111,000 

1 14,455 

158 

154 

Martinique. . 


1,213 

1,323 

1,167 

1 64.000 

70,000 

58,359 

92 

104 

Mexico .... 


6.900 

6,834 

6,763 

I 345.000 

340.000 

338.128 

101 

102 

Peru . . 


9,590 

9.921 

8,426 

480 000 

500,000 

421 291 

97 

114 

Puerto Rico 


18 151 

20.375 

17.748 

! 907,500 

1,018 700 

887,390 

89 

102 

Dominican Republic 

(2) 

7 840 

10,188 

9.339 

(2) 392,000 

509,400 

466.926 

77 

84 

St Kitts 


851 

692 

700 

42.500 

*34,600 

34,977 

123 

122 

Trinidad . 


2.734 

2.065 

3,086 

137,000 

103.250 

154,308 

132 

89 

Venezuela . 


61 1 

j 542 | 

514 

30,500 

27.100 

25,706 

113 

119 

* total America 


160,016 

| 170,758 

[ 158,332 

8,001,452 

8,545,232 

7,916,468 

94 

101 

Asia 



1 

1 

! 


1 




Taiwan 


20,803 | 

26,630 

23,776 

1,040,100 

1,331.500 

1,188,782 

78 

87 

Tndia 


76,655 1 

72.598 

72,761 

3,833,000 

3,630,000 

3,638,000 

106 

105 

Japan ... 


2,399 1 

3.386 

2,751 

119,900 

169,300 

137,560 

71 

87 

Java . . . 


38.361 

34,569 

23,832 

i 920,000 

1,728.000 

1,191.582 

III 

161 

Philippines . . 

(2) 

21,839 

(2) 21.065 

21,141 

(2) 1,091.900 

(2) 1,053,200 

1,057.042 

104 

103 

Total Asia. . . . 


160,057 

158,248 

144,261 

8,004,900 

7,912,000 

7212,966 

101 

111 

Africa 










Egypt 


3,924 

3,524 

3,213 

196,000 

176,198 

160,668 

III 

122 

Mauritius . . 

- 

6,957 

5,059 

6,150 

347,858 

252,930 

307,505 

138 

113 

Reunion . . 


1,874 

1,622 

1,782 

94,000 

81,100 

89,098 

116 

105 

Union of South Africa 


11,463 

11839 

10,010 

570,000 

592,000 

500,515 

97 

115 

Total Africa .... 


24,218 

22,044 

21,155 

1,207,850 

1,102,228 

J #57,786 

no 

114 

» Oceania. 







4 



Australia 


18,010 

20,787 

16,607 

900,500 

1.039.400 

830,341 

87 

106 

Hawaii 


19,379 

19,028 

19,112 

969,000 

951,400 

955,596 

102 

101 

Fiji Islands 


2,315 

2,205 

2,973 

116,000 

100,000 

148,630 

105 

78 

Total Oceania . . . 


39,704 1 

42020 

38,692 

1,985,500 

2,090,800 

1,934,567 

94 

103 

Totals . . . 


383,995 | 

393,070 

362,440 

19,199,702 

19,650,260 

18,121,787 

98 

106 


( 1 ) Approximate data. — ( 2 ) Willet & Gray estimate. 
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Canada • According to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, condition of sugar beets 
crop on July 31, 1941, in per cent, of long-time (1008-1940) average yied per acre 
was 02, compared with 98 a month before and 94 on July 31, J940i 

United States: The production of sugar beets in 1941 is estimated at 194,600,000 
centals (9,730,000 short tons) against 243,840,000 (12,192,000) in 1940 and an average 
of 102,464,000 (9,623,000) in 1935 to 1939; percentages, 798 and 101.1. 

The production of sugar cane for sugar in 194T is estimated at 106,480,000 centals 
(5,324,000 sh tons) against 77,620,000 (3,881,000) in 1940 and an average of 113,632,000 
(5,682,000) in 1935 to 1939; percentages, 137,2 and <>3.7. 


CURRENT INFORMATION ON VINES. 

<4 


Bulgana According to unofficial reports, the \intage promises to be rather good 
this year The Bulgarian government is taking all necessary steps to overcome some 
difficulties (shortage of labour hands, sale of the produce, question of prices, etc.) due 
to the present international situation. 

Spam According to information given in the press, the output of wine will be 
a normal one this year, or even above the normal level, and anyhow much larger than 
the \er> poor one of last >car 

Hungary The hot weather in the first fortnight of July and the moist on the 
second half of tlu* month were propitious to the vegetation oi vines Milder caused 
some damage onlv to \ ine\ ards in tin* lowest zones In certain places, some damage 
was done by hail 

Italy According to information issued at the tune of the meeting of the Wine 
Corporation wine production for the present year can be estimated at at least about 
814 millions of Imperial gallons (977 millions of American gallons) 

Romania The vineyards having been attacked by crypt oganiic diseases, the vin- 
tage is expected to lx* some 50 per cent below the normal level. 

Switzerland. Vineyards grew very well on account of good weather and of the great 
mid -summer heat. X T ntortmiately hail set in in l^ie lake Bienne region and also in 
ha C6te (Mont sur Rolle) district Prospects are quite satisfactory in the Romande 
region and in le Valais. The raisin has developed quite well, so that except for the 
Saint Gallois Oberland and the (rrisoime Herrschaft tl is t riots an average crop may 
be expected. 

Crop condition, estimated according to the country *s own system, was at 68 on 
August r, as against 04 on July 1, 11)41 and 59 on August t. 1940. 

Argentina • Latest informatioiVTonfirms that the production of wine raisin has 
been satisfactory in the producing centres of San Juan, Rio Negro, Salta and la Rioja. 
In the province of Mendoza results reached an average level whilst in the provinces of 
Santa Fe and Cordoba they were below the average 

According to'th z Junta Reguladora de Vinos , the output of wine in 1940-41 amounts 
to 167,973,000 Imperial gallons (201,721,000 U. S. gallons), while the stocks existing 
on June 30, 1941 are estimated to be some 66 , 2 79 , ooa,Itnperial gallons (79.595,000 IT. S, 
gallons). Thus the available amounts of the Argentina market reach some 234,252,000 
Imperial gallons (281,315,000 IT. S. gallons), *while the average home consumption ab- 
sorbs some 158,382,000 Imperial gallons (190,203,000 U. S. gallons) . 
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* r rated States The produeth n of grapes in 1941 is estimated at 51,076,000 centals 
(2,554,000 short tons) against 50,878,000 (2,544,000) in 1040 and an average of 49,509,000 
(2,475,000) in 1935 to 1939, percentages, 1004 and 103 2. 


CURRENT INFORMATION ON OLIVES. 

Portugal : The production of olive oil in 1940-41 is estimated at 760,000 centals 
(10,132,000 American gallons) against 1,671,000 (22,283,000) in 1939-40 and an average 
of 1,019,000 (13,590,000) in 1934*35 to 1938-39, percentages, 45.5 and 74 6. 

Argentina The olive output was satisfactory in the provinces of Mendoza, San 
Juan. Catamarca and excellent in the province of La Rioja. I11 Cor ri elites instead olive 
trees were damaged by excessive rains. 

United States * At the beginning of July condition of California olives was aver- 
age, but considerably below that of last year. 

'Turkey A good olive crop is expected this year According to the estimates of 
the Department of Agriculture, it reaches some 880,000 centals, as compared with a 
yearly average of 575,000 to 000,000 centals The condition of the olive trees is 
excellent, especially in the Western /one of the economic' region of Izmir 


CURRENT INFORMATION ON FLAX. 

Hungary On July 15, spinning flax crops were thick find high I11 some places 
pulling out and barning had begun. 

At the end of Jul>, flax was well developped The soaking of the produce for 
spinning had already begun. In the rase of flax meant chiefly for the production of seed, 
the harvest and threshing were going on, with rather poor results 

Romania • Flax was sown on a rather extensive area this year Considering that 
farmers are coming up against difficulties as far as the finding of tins necessary labour 
hands for the gathering of flax for spinning is concerned, \ery likely part of the crop 
will be used for sowing purjioses 

Irgcntina * Flax cultivation was favoured by good weather conditions which pre- 
vailed in the main producing centres of the country in July 

Canada Crop condition of flaxseed on July 31, 1941* was 80 per cent, of the 
long-time (1908-1 040) average yield per acre, compared with 87 a month before and 
85 011 July 31, 1941. The first estimate of the area cultivated with flaxseed in the 
Prairie Provinces is 940,000 acres, against 363,700 in 1940 and 207,800 on the ave- 
rage of the 5 year period 1935-39; percentages* 258,5 and 315.7 On the basis of this 
estimate, considering that the flaxseed acreage of the Prairie Provinces amounts to 
more than 07 per cent, of the total, and the production more than 93 per cent., the 
total acreage for all Canada may be estimated at 075,000 acres, compared with 397,400 
in 1940 and 308,500 on the average of the preceding 5- year period; percentages: 245.3 
and 3 f6 o. An approximate forecast of the production may be calculated on the basis 
of crop condition on July 31 and of the long-time average yield per acre. The result 
of this calculation is a production for all Canada of 3,825,000 centals (6,830,000 bushels) 
against 1,786,000 centals (3,189,000 bushels) in 1940 and 858,460 centals (1,533,000 
bushels) on the average of the preceding 5- year period; percentages: 214.2 and 445.6. 
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United States: The production of linseed in 194 1 is estimated at 17,1^8,000 centals 
(30,711,000 bushels) against 17,482,000 (31,217,000) in 1040 and an average of (>,r8i,ooo 
(11,037,000) in 1935 to 1939, percentages, 98.4 and 278 2 


CURRENT INFORMATION ON COTTON. 

Romania: The area under cotton is estimated to be this year some 42,000 acres. 
The sowings could be proceeded with in due time. The rainy spring weather was 
not favourable to the crops, but the latter improved to a large extent later on, owing 
to the heat 

Umted States During the first half of August, weather has been generally favour- 
able for cotton, whose progress has been mostly good 

During the week ending August 20, weather has been rather favourable for cotton. 


S u m in arj of the Cotton Report s 
issued b y the Ooi erument of the United States, during 
the cotton season (August t - J u 1 v 31) 


Provisional Final estimates Percent 

estimates r>4i 42 



for dates 
mdi< ated 

1910 41 


Average 

X935 30 

1940 11 

=a XOO 

Av< r. 
■» 100 


X94X 42 



to 1939 40 

Report re fen tug to Jul\ t 







Area in cultivation (acres' . . . . , 

. . 2-j,51QOOo 

24,8 “*1 OOO 


28 496 000 

94 r » 

8 5 

Report rejetring to August s 







Area left for harvest (acres) . . . , 

. , (1) 23,10\000 

(2) M. 869000 

(2) 

27,788 OOO 

96 8 

83 l 

Crop condition (per cent of uormal) , 

. . "2 

12 

(3) 

72 

— 

— 

Production (4) . 

, . 10,617,000 

I2,4f>S OOO 


*39 » 8,000 

86 1 

«2 3 

Yield of hnt per acre, in lb. .... , 

. . 2^9 

2V 3 

(9 

205 4 

68 9 

109 3 

Cotton ginned to August i (3) . . » . , , 

. . 1,91*6 



114,71b 

G 1 

1.7 

Cotton ginned to August 16 (5) . . . . 

. . 

lt><),42Q 


14 2 ,Y )7 

43 7 

21 6 


(1 ) Area in cultivation ou Julv 1 less the ten vear (1931 to) average abandonment from natural causes 
1 9 per cent — (a) Area actually harvested — (3) Ten vear (1930 30) average — (4) In bales of 478 lb net 
weight and exclusive of linters>. — (5) In running bales, counting round bales as half bales and exclusivt of lintera. 


India According to the supplementary report area cultivated to cotton in 1940- 
1941 was 22,902,000 acres, against 21,580,000 in 1939 40 and 24,589,000 on the ave- 
rage of the five years ending 1938-39, percentages 106 1 and 95 1 The coi responding 
production is estimated at 4,841,000 bales of 478 lb net weight against 4,108,000 
and 4,035,000, percentages 1178 and 1044. 

Egypt' According to the third and final report cotton production in 1940 is esti- 
mated now at 1,900,100 bales of 478 lb net weight, as against 1,815,200 bales in 
1939 (revised estimate), an increase of 4 7 per cent , and 1,840,100 bales for the five- 
year average ending with 1938, an increase of 2.9 per cent The area harvested is 
estimated at 1,749,000 acres, an increase of about 4 per cent in comparison with 
the corresponding area of 1939 (1,687,000 acres) but a decrease of about 5 per cent 
in comparison with the five-year average. The average yield of cotton lint per har- 
vested acre of 519 pounds obtained from the crop of 1940, is comparable to that of 
1936 and 1939 and second only to the record of 1937 
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Classification of the Egyptian cotton crop by staple length , 
in bales of 478 lb. net weight. 

(ooo’s omitted) 


Varieties 


1940 


Acres 


Bales* 


1939 


Acres 


Bales 


1938 


Acres 


Bales 


Acres 


1937 

Bales 


1936 


Bales 


*935 


Bale? 


I 


1) Iyoug staple* above 1 */," . 1 

(Sakellartdt’i) I 

{( Uia 7 ) . ‘ 

2 ) I^ong-medmm staple: above | 

x *//' ‘ 


781 

(91) 

(538) 

43 


I 


680, 812, 


( 66 ) 

(476) 

48 


(72) 

(625)' 

68 1 


668 1 871 1 562! 836 740 | 709i 

(43) (144) (61)| (167) (116)’ (168) 

(529), (595) (405) (5*9)| ... 1 


87i 54 


46 


311 


32 


3 ) Medium staple* above 1 V." • I 925, 1.137, 807l 1.012 927, 1.084 1.186 1,469 


Siarto 


35] - 


(423) 


592 1 702 551 

(108) (309) (187) 
... I (280) ... 


36; 30 

1 .036 1.2231 


34 — 36 


40, - 


Total 


42 


1,749 1.900i 1,687 1 1,801 1.852 1,728 2,053 2,28V 1.781 1,887\ 


57 43 

974 1,135 

- , 40 

1.73 3 1.769 


(*) Third estimate — ( 1 ) Maarad, Sakha 4 , Sakellaridis, Maldki, Kdinak, Giza 7 . — ( 2 ) Wafeer, FuAdi.j 
3. etc - ( 3 ) AshmOul and Zagflra 


CURRENT INFORMATION ON HEMP. 

Hungary The condition of spinning hemp crops has improved owing to warm 
weather during the first fortnight of July 

About the end of July, hetnp grown chiefly for seed was progressing well; it had 
reached, or passed, the blossoming period 

Crops meant chiefly for spinning were thick, but not high enough Blossoming 
had begun I11 various places soaking was afreach going on 

Romania The hemp crop is in a satisfactory condition. 

CURRENT INFORMATION ON TOBACCO. 

Bulgaria The tobacco crops have a very good, and in some places even an 
exceptionally good, appearance, both as to quantity and quality, 

Hungary Alxxut the middle of J uly, the vegetation of tobacco plants was vigo- 
rous, and the leaves were well dc\eloppcd and healthy. Hoeing was proceeding. 

The tobacco plantings had a fine vegetation at the end of July. The plants 
began to blossom The gathering of the lower leaves had begun ill .several places. 

Switzerland: According to the country’s own system, crop conditions -at the beginn- 
ing of August were estimated at 70 as against 68 on Jul} 1, and 73 on August i, 1940. 

United States The production of tobacco in 194 j is estimated at 1,288,212,000 
pounds against 1,45 1,96(1,000 in 1940 and an average of 1,453,120,000 in 1935 to 1939; 
percentages, 8^.7 and 88.7. 

Turkey. Considering that present sale difficulties have induced agriculturers to 
considerably reduce the area sown to tobacco and that the season did not continue 
very favourably for the growth, it can be stak'd that production of tobacco in 1941 
will be remarkably lower than that of last year. 

In the Izmir economic region, which is the mostdmportant producing one, it appeats 
that 84,000 acres have been cultivated as against x 06, 000 in 1940 and 111,000 in 1939. 
First estimate indicates a crop of 44.1 to 52.9 million lb. as against 76 . t million lb. 
in 1940. 
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CURRENT INFORMATION ON HOPS. 

Hungary : Hops had a vigorous aspect at the beginning of the blossoming period. 

About the end of July, hops had developped vigorously; the stalks were high and 
the cones fine and nearing maturation. 

United States : The production of hops in 1941 is estimated at 41,408,000 pounds 
against 42,552,000 in 1940 and an average of 38,002,000 in 1935 to 1939; percentages, 
97.3 and 109.0. 


CURRENT INFORMATION ON OTHER PRODUCTS. 

Coffee. 

Brazil The National Department for Coffee Production (I). N. C ) has set a quota 
of 35 per cent, for the 1Q41-42 coffee campaign. Available stocks in Brazilian ports are 
still under the normal figure. The D N C. has likewi.se fixed for every Brazilian State 
the quota of coffee exports to the United States from October x to September 30, T942. 

Hawaii The latest official report confirms that the condition of coffee planta- 
tions is satisJxfbtory 

Soya. 

Bulgaria The codition of the soy-bean crops is good 
H unga > \ The condition of the soy -bean crops w as good on J uly T5. f 

Sunflower. 

Romania x ,000,000 acres of sunflower have been sown as against 350,000 acres 
last year A remarkable increase in the growing of other oil plants is also anticipated. 


CURRENT INFORMATION ON FODDER CROPS. 

Bulgaria Mangels have developped very well The alfalfa output is gcxxl. 
The amount oi hay obtained is satisfactory, and the condition of the pasture good. 

Denmark. The hay crop Is likely to be a poor one. The gathering of field hay 
took place under favourable conditions, that of meadow hay is going on. The quality 
is on the whole good in the case of clover, and satisfactory in the case of alfalfa. 

The crops of turnips and mangels have not yet suffered too much from drought, 
and the harvest outlook may be still improved by good rains in the last vegetation 
period. At the middle ol July, meadows were suffering from lack of rain, and there 
was but v 5 ry little after-grass, so that in some places it was necessary to feed cattle 
with corn and .straw The condition improved somewhat later on, on account of rains 
having fallen in the second half of July. 

The condition of the main forage crops was, according to the system of the Ins- 


titute, as follows: 

Crops 

August 1, 

July z, 

August i, 

1941 

1941 

X940 

Artificial meadows for hay 

52 

54 

68 

Natural meadows for hay 

65 

72 

72 

Pasture 

60 

57 

72 

Turnips 

89 

! 7 

9 ^ 

Mangels 

86 

83 

95 


- SL S Ingl. 
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Finland * Crop condition of artificial meadows on July i, 1941 as compared 
with June i, 1941 and July 1, 1940 was 4,4 as against 4,1 and 3,7. Corresponding 
figures for natural m&adows were as follows: 4.3, 3.9 and 3.5. 

Hungary: By the middle of July, the condition of forage crops was as follows: 

The weather during the first fortnight of July was very propitious to forage crops. 
In the case of early varieties, the third weeding was ended; in that of late ones, it 
was proceeding. Plant-lice had done some damage. 

The second mowing of clover was proceeding with good results, but, generally 
speaking, average ones. The second, and sometimes third, mowing of alfalfa had 
begun. The returns varied from average lo good ones. Fodder corn showed a satis- 
factory vegetation. Hay of the first mowing of the meadows was in most cases already 
barned, and it was satisfactory wherever the mowings had not been drenched by rain. 
Pasture that had not been watered enough by rains were rather poor. Elsewhere, the 
growth of the grass was very satisfactory and rich The weather of the second half 
of July with its moderate rains was particularly favourable to forage crops in general* 

The second mowing of clover has given a good average crop. The third mowing 
of alfalfa has given good results, both as to quantity and quality. At the end of July, 
fodder corn had a good appearance, and the aiter-grass of the meadows allowed to 
expect a good return. The vegetation of the pasture was satisfactory in the regions 
where the soil did not lack moisture. 

Norway: On August 1 condition of fodder crops was as follows: temporary 
meadows 83, permanent meadows 89, mangels 90, turnips 97, kohl-rabi 94. 

Romania' Meadows for hay appear to be in good condition 

Sweden: The drought has done serious damage all over the country, save in the 
northernmost regions. 

Forage roots have also suffered from drought, and there were complaints about 
damage done by insects as well. 

On July 15, 1941, the condition of the chief forage crops, as compared with the 
same time last year, was, according to the system of the Institute, as follows 

Cropb 

Artificial meadows 
Natural meadows 
Forage roots . . 

Switzerland : Owing to the drought during the first fortnight of July the harvest 
on natural meadows will be lower than last year’s as far as the quantity is concerned; 
prospects regarding clover and alfalfa are better. Available quantities of green fodder 
have been reduced temporarily but they still meet requirements. As a consequence of 
the stormy rains which set in after mid- July grass conditions improved gradually and 
the growth of fodder seems again reassuring. 

The condition of the various feed crops is indicated as follows (basis a good crop 
made equal to 100) : 

A August i, July 1, August 1, * * 

* 94 * * 94 * *940 


Natural meadows 66 ?6 73 

Artificial meadows (clover, alfalfa, etc.) 73 81 77 

Pasture 79 69 67 

Mangels . . . 72 73 80 

Feed carrots 71 70 77 


July *5, 

1941 1940 

71 82 

77 77 

80 93 
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Argentina : Fodder prospects in July were satisfactory thanks to favourable wea-‘ 
ther conditions prevailing during that month. 

Canada: According to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, condition of the prin- 
cipal fodder crops on July 31, 1041, in per cent of long-time (t 008-40) average yields 
per acre was as follows' 

Condition in percent 


Crops 

Jul> 31 

1941 

June 30 

1940 
July 31 

Hay and Clover 

80 

«5 

98 

Fodder corn 

8ij 

87 

86 

Turnips 

8y 

87. 

c >4 

Pasture 

79 

83 

99 


United States . According to the most recent estimate area under permanent 
meadows this year is about 11,445,000 acres against 10,806,000 in 1040 and 11,506,000 
011 the average of the five years ending 1939; percentages 105 and 99.5. The correspon- 
ding production of wild hay is estimated at about 214,306,000 centals (10,715,000 short 
tons) against 176,880,000 (8,844,000) and 187,656,000 (9,383,000), percentages 121.2 
and 114.2 

The area cultivated to rotation meadows this year is about 62,488,000 acres against 
61,592,000 in 1940 and 56,630,000 011 the average of the five years ending 1939, percen- 
tages 101.5 and 1 10.3 The corresponding production of tame hay is estimated at 
about 1,703,740,000 centals (85,187,000 short tons) against 1,726,240,000 (86,312,000 
and 1,489.080,000 (74,454,000) percentages 98.7 and 114.4. 
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LIVESTOCK DERIVATIVES IN DENMARK. 


According to data recently published by the Danish Bureau of Statistics, 
the average monthly output of the main livestock derivatives was the following 
in the first half-year of 194 1, as compared both with the same period of 1940 and 
with the years 1940 and 1939: 


Average monthly production. 


* 


I 1 st half year 

| Year 

PRODUCTS 

Unit 

1941 | 

1940 

*940 

*939 

Milk 

million lb. 

604 

1 

882 

776 

891 

Butter 

» 

23 | 

34 

30 

34 



millions 

106 ! 

224 

162 

1% 

Pork « 

million lb. 

32 

52 

54 

54 

Other meat 

1 

» 

26 | 

i 

34 

39 

30 


Thus the output of milk has decreased, as compared with the first half-year 
of 1940, by 31,5 per cent,, the one of butter by 31.2 per cent., that of eggs by 
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52 7 per cent that of pork by 39.2 per cent , and that of other meat by 23 o 
per cent * 

The extent to which have decreased m the same time the export of livestock 
derivatives is shown in the following table. 


Average monthly exports 


1 HODUC1S 


Butter 

LgR& 

Pork 

Pigs 

Beef 

Cattle 


rst h tlf jem Year 


l tut 




1940 

1940 

j 1919 

1 

i million lb 

11 

27 

i 

20 

28 

millions 

56 

144 

112 

142 

million lb 

19 

28 

26 1 

45 

I thousiuds ( 

27 7 

25 4 

628 j 

114 

1 million 11) j 

1 

3 i 

2 

4 

| tilOUbillds 

169 

19 7 

3H 

136 

— 

— ■ 

zzzzz 

— J 

— — 


PIGS IN DENMARK. 


(Thousands of head) 


Classification 

Tul> 

May 

194 1 

l April 

March 

1 

Jan ^ 

Dec 

I Nov 

1940 

Sept 

| 

1 June 


12 

1 30 

1 19 

8 

25 

13 

2 

21 

10 

| 29 

Boars for breeding 

11 

11 ■ 

11 

II 

! n 

11 

13 

14 

! 16 

17 

Sowb m farrow for 
first time 

78 

74 

64 

45 

32 

25 

22 

23 

1 

30 

50 

Other sows m farrow 

85 

87 

87 

1 93 

100 

104 

108 

120 

137 

146 

Sows in milk 

53 

47 

51 

45 

44 

49 

60 

64 j 

1 73 

91 

Sows not yet cov i 
tred (and not 
for slaughter) 

17 

18 

1 > 

17 

20 

23 

32 

38 

1 

41 

34 

Sows for slaughter 

7 

8 

7 

II l 

14 

17 

23 

26 

18 

15 

Total sows 

240 

234 

224 

211 

210 

217 

245 

271 

299 

336 

Sucking pigs not 











weaned 

440 

390 

429 

364 

350 

401 

515 

539 

61 7 

761 

Young and adult 
pigs for slaugh- 
ter 

Weaned pigs un- 






| 





der 35 kg 

420 

432 

409 

455 

523 

607 

669 

755 

850 

840 

Pigs of 35 and 











unkr 60 kg 

405 

366 

419 

473 

503 

516 | 

600 

665 

690 

635 

Fat pigs of 60 








W 



kg and over 

I 254 

288 

333 

359 

371 

437 

486 

519 ; 

629 

Total ptgs 

1770 

1,721 

1825 

j 

1873 

1968 

2,189 

2528 

2,741 

2$9l 

3218 


• Rural districts 


LIVESTOCK IN SWITZERLAND 

Although cattle chiefly consumes local fodder, its being affected by the 
decrease of imports of forage and by the fact that meadows were tilled for 
growing cereals could hardly be avoided, consequently, it had to be reduced to 
a certain extent The large supply of cattle for slaughter, which had already 
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burdened the markets for a short time before the war, would have, however, 
produced by itself a decrease in the live-stocks. Such a development has, as a 
matter of fact, already begun, but was interrupted for a time by the war. Since 
the middle of 1940, a decrease appeared the more urgently necessary as it had 
to exceed the fluctuations of the live-stocks which always are the result of a 
natural disproportion between the output and the supply of forage and prices. 
The decrease in numbers took place by two different means: through addi- 
tional slaughtering of cows and calves that were not apt to be reared and 
through limiting the breeding of young animals. 

Cattle (number). 


Classification 

1 , 

I 194 i 1 

1940 J 

( 1 ) 1939 

1938 

1937 

j 1936 

- 

t 1 

1 

| 


1 



1 

Calve* not hovci 6 months 
for slautfhtu 

1 1 

. t 49, J 1 6 

1 

56.744 

57,800 

| l 

53,854 

51,775 

1 58,209 

for rearing 

Ib7,330 

208,889 . 

204,200 

209,886 

216,060 

l 200.586 

Young cattle tiom o months 
to t year 

. ' 109,568 

116.701 * 

112,700 

116.882 

117.603 

‘ 94,995 

Heifers 

from i to * veurs 

. 1 216,294 * 

217,543 ' 

223,500 1 

| 224.918 

201,443 

!• 184,444 

o%er z years 

124.659 | 

127,244 

130 800* i 

1 124,702 1 

107,034 

103.703 

Cows ... 

862.415 

910,005 

926.400 1 

1 912,516 

893.004 

882.264 

Bulls: 

fiotn i to 2 years 

. . 23.780 

25,582 

24,800 

1 25,906 

24.232 

1 

1 21,302 

over z years 

7,942 ' 

9.208 

9,900 

8,458 

7.774 

. 7,342 

Oxen* 

from i to 2 years 

j 13.849 ! 

13.611 . 

1 

13,200 

1 ' 

16,039 

12,419 

1 * 10,058 

over 2 years 

. 8.617 1 

9,105 1 

7,700 

| 7.424 

1 

1 6.404 

! 6.404 

Total . . 

. 1 1,583.770 | 

1,694 632 

1.711,000 

! 1,700,585 

1,637,748 

’ 1,568.738 


1 


( 1 ) The estimate of the total number for Switzerland is based on the differrencts in the numlvcrs m the 
cantons covered by the census 


The total number of cattle on April 21, 1941 was 1,583,770 head; thus 
by no,goo head, or by 6,5 per cent., less than last year. Such a decrease 
within a single year is significative; yet, it is a fact that even in peace time there' 
had been registered decreases of 70,000 head within one year. The present 
number of cattle is already below that of the third year of the last world 
war (1916), if we take into account the fact that a larger population has to 
be fed in 1941. However, in the numbers of cattle in the year 1916, which 
we have taken for the sake of comparison, younger cattle had a bigger share 
than in the cattle breeding of 1941. The cantons of the Valais, Geneva and 
the Grisons, which formerly took the smallest share in cattle breeding, natur- 
ally enough show also the smallest decrease (by 2 to 3 per cent.) in this con- 
nection, while the decrease is relatively larger in the two Appenzell cantons? 

The limitation of the breeding of young cattle is manifest and, when com- 
pared with the numbers of the foregoing year, much larger than the decrease 
of the number of cows. The slaughtering of calves must have reached consid- 
erable proportions. In fact, there were numbered in the census only 167,300 
calves for breeding, i. 41,500 head, or 20 per cent, less than in 1940. 
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This number is the lowest one that has been ascertained since the beginning 
of the century, hast spring, there were still 49,300 calves for slaughter, show- 
ing a decrease of 7,400 head as compared with the foregoing year. The re- 
duction of breeding seems to have begun only last winter, as the number of 
young cattle of six months to one year of age (109,600) is only by 6.x percent, 
less than in 1940. According to the data received, the temporary increase in 
the 1940 output is shown by the very small decrease in the number of heifers 
(0.6 per cent.) and of older animals (2 per certt.). Seveial cantons were even 
able to register an increased number of heifers. The output and the number 
of young cattle six months to one year old and of heifers either one to two 
years (216,300 heads) or more than two years (124,650 heads) old point out 
rather to a share above the average 

Instead, the small number of calves for rearing allows to foresee a big de- 
crease in the numbei of heifers and of cows from 18 months to two years old, 
as the latter have not been kept any longer. If, in the last weeks before the 
census, the supply of cattle for slaughter has decreased to a large extent, this 
means only an aggravation of a phenomenon which normally recurs al that time of 
the year. Besides, this decrease depends upon the demand of cattle for pasturing. 

The supply has decreased the more on account of the still rather high num- 
ber of cattle having to be fed out of the already much depleted stocks of forage, 
which have been nearly exhausted, as the belated spring hindered the pastuting 
of the animals. It is toi this reason that the breeders have abstained from 
sending lean cattle upon the market, and kept it instead in order to sell it only 
after it had reached by pasturing a better condition of fatness 

In 1940, 40,000 more cows were slaughtered than on the average during 
the foiegoing years. The slaughterings of heifers were higher as well, and this 
accounts for the decrease by 47,600 heads, or 5.2 per cent., in Hie number of 
cows, which is at present some 862,400 heads. Although this number i-> below 
the average of the last six years, it ought still to be enough for assuring a sa- 
tisfactory supply of milk and dairy produce, unless exceptional complications 
interfere viith the supply of forage. 

Taking into account the still sufficient number of young cows growing out 
of heifers, the decrease in the number of cows registered this year is chiefly 
due to extensive slaughtering and also to exports. 

The number of bulls has decreased to a latge extent* that of 'bulls from 
one to two years old, by only 7.0 per cent, down to 23,800, but that of more 
than two years old bulls by 13.7 per ccnt ; down to 7,900. Notwithstanding 
the decrease of the total number of cattle, the growing need of pulling animals 
has allowed of a slight increase (by 1.7 per cent.) being registered in the num- 
ber of young oxen (13,800). 

4 Instead, a large amount of older oxen have not been replaced any more, 
as there were counted only 8,600 of them, i. e . 500 less than in April 1940. 
If the increase in the tilling of fields has to reach the maximuinextent foreseen 
by the plan, the number of cattle will have to be reduced still further, even if 
this takes place chiefly by adapting breeding to present requirements and elim- 
inating suspected animals’ and those of a poor quality. 
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Nearly 50 per cent, of the number of pigs used to be fed before the war 
with imported forage. Consequently, the breeding of pigs had to be affected 
most of all by the sudden changes in the supply of forage, by the exhaustion 
of the stocks and by the relatively important increase in the price of fodder 


Pigs (number). 


Classification 

; 

j 

194c 

( 1 ) 1939 

1 1938 

! 1937 * 

1 1 

1936 

Young pigs up to 2 months 

] 

141,208 

1 ! 

I 219,649 j 

203,700 

l 

229 711 

242 085 

202 117 

•nicking pigs 

(106 283) 

(160.106) ! 

(141 900) 

067,948) 

(177 406) 

— 

other (weaned) 

(34.925) 

1 (59,543) ! 

(61,800) 

1 (61 763) 

(64,779) 

— 

Young pig« from 2 to 6 months 

380,987 

456 453 

420 400 

434 986 

437,374 

394 240 

from 4 to 6 months 

(217,365) 

(240,248) 

(203,000) 

(207 720) 

(209 594) 

(206 422) 

Pigs for fattening over 6 months 

181.289 

204,250 

180 800 

183,579 

178,405 

198 838 

Sows 

(57.271) 

(75 077) I 

(72 000) 

(71.531) 

(74 609) 

(79 061) 

m farrow 

(37 333) 

1 (43 406) 

(51 300) 

(47,889) 

(52.523) 

(50 737) 

m farrow foi the first time 


- 

(19 200) 

(17 088) 

(18065) 

— 

others 

1 

- 

(32 100) 

1 (30 801) 

(34.458) 

- 

not tn farrow 

1 (19 938) 

(31.671) 

(20,700) 

(23 642) 

(22 086) 

(28 324) 

Boars 

2 286 1 

! 3 242 

3 100 

3000 

3 155 

3 255 

Touai 

726 441 

958 671 

880 000 

922 807 

835 628 

877 511 

’ 


— 


- 





(it The estimitr of thr totd nnmbo fot Switzerland is on tbt differences in the numbers m the 

cantons toxtrtd In the census 


As soon as the precarious condition of the supph of foddei had made it 11 
tullv felt last sum met the offer showed a certain temporary meiea^e because 
the owners hastened to get rid of animals tliev were no longer able to feed baler 
on, the delay in, and at the sunt time the protiaction of the fattening— which 
from the point of view of a lational use of fodder ait not umuner itive, but which 
could not lie avoided 1>\ mam breeders — contributed still more to limiting the 
bulk of the supply Transiton difficulties met with as to refurnishing the markets 
could not be avoided, even if the number of animals was still large enough. The 
delayed fattening and the uncertain f 01 age supph had reduced the demand ioi 
young pigs last winter, this caused a slum]) in price* and increased slaughtei ings, 
and induced the interested people to give up breeding As, at the beginning oj 
the war, the owneis had to abandon then usual plan of output set up tor each 
holding, even m some other shape, and as the ownei^ of pigs are not able to foiesee 
the extent of the necessary reduction of breeding, it seems that m mam regions 
the latter has been given up too soon. Thus sucking pigs have deci eased b\ 
53,800 head, or by 33^6 pc'r cent, so that the} r are now only 106,300 The weaned 
ones have decreased by 41.3 per cent, to 34,900 head There were counted 
again 37,300 sows in farrow, or 14 o per cent, less than m 1940, and 19,900 ones 
in lactation, or 37 per cent. less. Since 1939, 15,000 sows have been eliminated 
without being replaced; yet their number is still larger than 111 1916. 

Such heavy fluctuations during the last weeks have caused a sudden rise 
in the prices of sucking pigs, and this rise has again induced man's breedeis to 
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delay somewhat the sale of their animals until the purchase of young pigs seemed 
assured. Of course, questions of price had also seme influence. 

1 The total number of pigs is 762,400, the decrease being of 196,200, or 20.5 
per cent. The share in the latter of young pigs and pigs for rearing amounts 
to 97,000 head, the extent of the decrease lessening with the growing age of the 
animals. There were numbered 24.7 per cent, less sucking and young pigs two 
to four months old. The absolute figure has fallen to 162,700, i. e . by 53,500 
while the decrease of young pigs four to six months old was only 9.5 per cent, 
(their present number being 217,400), notwithstanding last winter's very limited 
breeding and the easy sale of sucking pigs. The category of pigs for fattening 
counts still 181,300 head, the decrease being 11.2 per cent. Of all groups of 
age, only that of four to six months old pigs is still keeping well above the average 
so that a decrease of the supply could become more pronounced only in the late 
autumn. Safe a few exceptions, the other categoiies do not reach the lowest 
figures of the last six years. 

The total number has decreased least (by 11.3 per cent.) in the canton of 
Zurich, while it was highest (35.6 and 37^2 per cent, respectively) in the two Ap- 
penzell cantons, which are particularly given to breeding. The decrease in breed- 
ing is likely to have taken place to a large extent at the beginning of the winter 
The rising tendency of the prices of sucking pigs, which has prevailed since 
February last, may have hindered slaughterings, especially of sows in farrow. 

The total number of pigs is still much largerdhan in 1916 and 1918, when 
it was respectively 544,500 and 365,800. The latter figures show the extent of 
the reduction that might still become necessary in pig breeding. 

As a matter of fact, the tilling of the soil having increased as compared with 
the time of the first world war, more fodder than* formerly may be produced 
for pig breeding, unless there are some bad harvests. 


Sheep-breeding enjoys once more a larger Amount of interest in the present 
period of scarcity of textiles. The increase by some 12.3 per cent, since 1936 is 
shown by a larger share of animals for rearing at the expense of that of sheep for 
slaughter. The number of sheep has increased by 21,600, reaching a total of 
197,700. The share in this incresase of ewes under six months is 2,000. Some 
regions known until now for their importance in sheep-breeding, such as those 
of Uri, St Gall, etc., cannot show yet an increase in numbers [sufficient to cover 
the losses suffered during the period between 1936 and 1939* Temporary dif- 
ficulties in the sale of sheep for slaughter could hardly have encouraged an increase 
in sheep breeding in the years 1937 1938. 

Goat-breeding has lost ground of late. In April last, there were counted 
213,360 head, as compared with 220,474 at the same time in 1:936. However, 
the decrease in numbers is limited to kids, while milch goats are even more num- 
erous this year (158,000) than in 1936 (155,032). The war may possibly promote 
goat breeding to a certain extent, but no similar effect has been noticed until 
now, as the number of goats is lower than in 1936. " 
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Other animals (dumber). 


Classification 

1941 

1936 

mi 

1926 

* X9« 

Sheep. .... 

197,700 

1*76,076 

1 * | 

I 184,754 

169,723 

245,344 

Coats .... 

213,300 

220,474 

1 237,995 

289,258 

330,048 

Horses 

144,200 

139.789 

1 140,300 

139,668 

134,148 

Mules.* . 

2,824 

3 405 

. 3 710 

3.854 

3,835 

Asses . ... 

630 

! 793 

833 

943 

904 


Since the general mobilisation, horses are again much more in demand for 
the service of the army and for the extended soil tilling, given the lack of oil. The 
rising tendency of prices is the best proof of it. However, the number of horses 
shows that their breeding has already much progressed since 1938. Formerly, 
in many holdings the horse had to give w r av to motor powci, to the tractor- con- 
sequently last spiing, there were counted 106,722 horses, viz 86,000, or 7 percent, 
less than in 193(1. It is obvious that this decrease has been partly compensated 
bv the number of covered mares, which has risen by 5,000 to 12,000 The number 
oi lioise keeping enteipiises has diminished by 5,500 from 1936 to 1941. Notwith- 
standing the manifest io\ival of bleeding, the total number of horse shows, 
foi the reasons stated above, only a small increase of some 4,400 head, 01 3.1 per 
cent , reaching in all 144,200. In central Switzerland and in some mountain 
cantons, the extension oi breeding could not even compensate- the decrease 
suffered Jtrom 1936 to 1939. The ineiease has taken place only in the breedifig 
centres (Bern, etc ). The number of foals born in 1940 and at the beginning 
of 1941 (9,900) is nearly double that of 1939. However, the growth of young 
animals is subjected to natural laws which vary but little. Thus some time 
will have to pass before the foals oi today’ can be used as pulling horses. 


POULTRY AND APICULTURE IN SWITZERLAND. 

the number of fowls has been affected by the scarcity of forage almost as 
much as pig-breeding. Already between 1936 and 1940 there had been register- 
ed a decrease of about 900,000 fowls. This decrease has gone on w r ith the same 
intensity also during last year. 


Poultry-breeding. 


” Yeans 

Number 

of 

owners 

Chicks 
under 2 
mouths 

Laying 

hens 

Other 

Total 

. 

I 

251,304 


1 

! 

2,383,527 


270,202 

— 

— 1- 

[ 

3,247,243 

1926 

289,262 

— 

— 

I 

4,115,853 

1931 

281,193 

353,957 

4,4 1( 

),502 

4.864,459 

1936 

252,470 

1,168.308 

4,213,762 

' 161,078 

5,544.148 

1940 

235,342 

641,132 

3,784,828 

215,391 1 

4.641,351 

1941 

* * 

372,772 

3,238,668 

133,358 

3,744,798 
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While the number of poultry-keepers seems to have changed but little as com- 
pared with 1940, the number of fowls has again fallen since last year by other 
900,000 to 3,744,800, showing a decrease of 19.3 per cent. 60 per cent, of the 
new decrease refer to brood hens, but the decrease in the breeding of chicks, 
which amounted to 41.9 per cent, and has brought down the present total to 372,800, 
and the one in young hens more than two months old, which amounted to 57 per 
cent., were due to broods having been delayed on account of the cold weather 
experienced in spring. The greatly reduced numbei of laying hens is still 3,238,700 
or approximately 546,000 less than in 1940, 681,500 of these coming from broods 
that go further back than 1939. Older hens, which are less efficient, are still well 
represented, but may have been eliminated to a rather large extent by the reduc- 
tion of numbers. 

The decrease in the number of laying hens^ due to more limited food, cannot 
lemain without influencing the supply of eggs, and the decrease in the latter will 
make the consumers feel the moie in the future the diminishing supply of meat. 

Geese and ducks weie in all 28,311, 01 45 6 per cent, less than in 1936, when 
their number was 50,197. 

* * * 

As to apiculture, there were, in Switzerland, m the spring of 1941, 35,800 
bee-keepeis, or 1,870 less than in 1036, when they were 37,600, but, instead. 
339,800 bee-hives, or 3,300 moie than five years ago. 

CURRENT INFORMATION ON LIVESTOCK AND DERIVATIVES*. 

Norway According to a statement b\ the Secretary of the Norwegian Bee a sati- 
sfactory production of honey is foreseen, production will very likely exceed the ave- 
rage and be decidedly superior to last year s 

Sweden * According to a declaration by the Committee for Foodstuffs the pro- 
duction of pore will probably be only it) per cent less than normal requirements 

Argentina • Sanitary condition of cattle in July were good. The shearing of sheep 
yielded the usual quality of wool 

CURRENT INFORMATION ON SERICULTURE. 

. Bulgaria : The output of cocoons is this jeur by 30 per cent, less than in 1040. 
The decrease is due to damage suffered by the mulberry-trees on account of cold, to the 
fact that premises normally utilised for breeding purposes have been turned to some 
other use, and even to .scarcity of labour 

Spain : According to information issued by the Ministry [of {Agriculture, mulber- 
ries grew very well but ripened too soon in relation to the period that the seeds had been 
hatched, so that .silkworms during the first period had to be fed with over-ripe leaves. 
The season was cold and jrainy during the breeding period. The quantity of seeds 
produced by incubation has been 11,300 ounces as against 9,030 in 1940. The pro- 
duction of cocoons is estimated at 926,000 lb. as against 697,000 lbs. in 1940. 

Japan : The production of cocoons in 1941 is estimated at 578,715,000 lb. against. 
723,649,000 in 1940 and an average of 689,498,000 in 1935 to 1939; percentages, 80.0 and 
$ 3 * 9 * 

Of that production 165,347,000 lb, ate assigned to making short fibres. 
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TRADE 


irNTRIES 

June 

Eleven months 
(A ugust i-June 30 ) 

June 

Eleven months 
(A ugust 1 -June 30 ) 

Exports 

Import* 

Exports 

Imports 

| Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

IMPORT' 

*94 1 

mo 

1941 

1 *940 

1940-41 

1939^40 

1940-41 j 1939-40 

1941 

1940 

*94* | 1940 

1940 - 41 1 1939 40 

1940*4*1 *939*40 


• 







Wheat. 







Thousand centals (1 cental ~ 100 lb.] 



Thousand bushels of 60 lb 

1 * utugal 

0 

0 

l 16 

26 

01 0 

2,002 

457 

0 

0 

26 44 

0 ! 0 

3,337 762 

Romani \ 

0 

66 f 

! 0 

C 

181 18.376 

0 

0 

0 

1,114 

0 0 

301 30,625 

0 0 

l mted St iks 

63 

379 

721 

40C 

5.35t 

12.370 

, 6,05* 

5.434 

106 

632 

1,205 667 

8,930, 20,6171 10,096 9,056 

Aree ntina 

4,651 

9,915 


— 

1 50,305 

96,853' 

— 

— 

7,751 

16,524 

— | — 

83.839 161,419 


Peru . , 





l ) 0 *) 0 

*) 1,532 

1 )2,078 



!*) 0 ! 1 ) 0 

*) 2 554 *) 3,463 








Wheat Flour, 






Thousand centals. (1 cental - 100 lb). 



Thousand barrels oi 196 lb. 

Portugal 

0 

0 i 0 

0 

0 

0 

16 

12 

0 

0 

0 | 0 

0 ! 0 

8 0 

Romani i . 

0 

1 

C 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 0 

o 1 1 

O 1 0 

United States 

1,086 

502 

1 

15 

11,697 

11,004 

114 

121 

554 

256 

O' 7 

5,968 5 614 

5B 62 

Argrntm 1 

65 

98 

— 


972 

1.830 

— 


33 

50 

— 1 — 

4% 933 

— — 

Peru 





*} 0 1 ) 0 11 ) 24 •) 29 


.. 


*) 0 «) 0 

"> 12 *) 15 







Total Wheat anti Flour f). 





Thousand centals (1 cental 100 lb) 

I 


Thousand bushels ot 60 lb 



Net 

Net 

Net 

Net ! 

Nbi 

Net 

Net 

Nit 


Exports (*) 

Imports {**) 

1 XPORT9 (*) 

Imports (**) 

Exports {*) 

Imports (**) 

Exports (*) 

Imports (*• 

Portugal 

_ 

— 

16 

26 



_ 

2 024 

473 

0 

0 

26 44 

_ 1 

3 373 789 

Rotaimi. 

0 

670 

— » 

— 

18 

18.378 


- | 

0 

1,117 

— _ 

30 30,629 

— — 

"nitul States 

788 

629 

— 


14,745! 21.447 



1,314 

1,048 

— — 

24 575 35,745 

- | — 

Argc ntina 

4,738 

10,045 

— 

— 

51,600 

99,293 

— 

— 

7,8% 

16,742 

— — 

85,998 165.485 

~ — 

< Ml , 

— 

*— 

... 

— 

- 

l ) 1,564 1 )2,II6* 




— j — 

*) 2 607 *) 3 527 









Bye. 







Thousand centals ( 

1 cenlal - 100 lb). 

1 


Thousund bushels ot jh lb 


Exports 

Imports 

EXT'ORXS 

IMPORTS 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports * 

Rom inla 

0 

120 

0 

0 

24 

2,074 

0 

0 

0 

214 

0 0 

43! 3,703 

0 0 

United States. 

0 

2 

129 

0 

136 

410 

779 

0 

0 

4 

230 0 

244 1 732 

1,392 0 

Ar Butina 

106 

170 



1,001 

5,658 

— 


195 

303 

- 1 - 

17871 10,103 

~ 









Barley. 







Thousand centals (r centals «. 100 lb). 



Thousand bushel* ot 48 U> 

Romania 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1,138 

2,607 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 0 

2,370 5,430 

3 0 

United states'. 

12 

17 

1 

86 

232 

1.672 

564 

262 

26 

35 

2! 184 

483 3,484 

1,175 545 

Argentina . . 

77 

31 



2,031 

8,680 



160 

64 

"1 ” 

4,232 18,083 

“ | “ 


ft 5 xceRS of «POJrt* over import*. — {**) Excess of imports over exports- 
it) Flour reduced to grain on the basis* of the coefficient: x,ooo centals of fl 


>f fl g u L *>355-55 — « 
toJttftrch 3** 


flour a- 1,333*353 centals pi grain 


(i'housatd barrels 
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Eleven 

MONTHS 1 





Eleven months 




JUNE 


(August i- June 30 ) | 




(August :*June 3 0 ) 

COUNTRIES 

Exports | 

Imposts 

Exports 1 



Imports 

Exports j 

Imports 


mi 

>940 

>94> 

>940 

1940-41 

1939*40 

* 940 * 4 * 

1939*40 

*94* 

*940 

*94* 

*94© 

*940*4i| 


* 940 * 4 * 1 * 939*40 









Oats. 










Thousand centals 

1 cental 100 lb.) 

I 


Thousand bushels of 

32 lb. 


Romania 

2 

0 

0 

0 

200 

0 

0 | 

01 

5 

0 

0 

0 

6261 

0 

0 

0 

Umte4 States 

5 

3 

19? 

542 

48 

62 

2,902 

3,269 1 

14 

10 

617 

1.695 

149 

I92i 

. 9,070 

10,216 

Argentina . 

37 

56 



1,2121 

8,193 1 ) 7ix) 7 

115 

175 

. * . 

... 

3.786 

25,602 1 ) 23 1 ) 21 

Peru 

— 



... 


“ 

3 ) 33'a)* 14 1 

" 1 



... 

- 

~ 1 

a) 103 a) *3 









Maize. 










Thousand centals ( 

1 cental 100 lb). 

1 


Thousand bushels uf 

56 lb 









Eight Months ' 






Eight months 







(November i-June 30 ) j 





(November x-Jniii 30 ) 

Portugal . 

7 

0 

213 

251 7 

0 

1,056 

206' 

131 

- 0 

381 

45 

13 

0 

1,886 

367 

Romania . 

154 

1.220 

0 

0 

2.888 

9.746 

0 

0 | 

275 

2,179 

0 

0 

5,156 

17,403 

0 

0 

United States 

151 

2,302 

23 

47 

2.084' 14,604 

453 

253 

269 

4,111 

41 

85 

3,722, 

26.078 

810 

432 

Argentina . . 

259 

3,062 

_ 

— 

9.029 

37,7211 


__ 1 

463 

5,467 


— 

16,123 

67.358 

— 

— 

Pern . . . 

... 

... 

... 

... 

2 ) 0 2 ) 0 2 ) 0 2 ) 01 

• * 



... 

2 ) 0 2 ) 0 2 ) 0 2 ) 0 









Uiee. 










Thousand centals (i cental ioo lb ) 

1 


Thousand bushels ot 15 lb 








Six Months 






8nt Months 







(Tauuary i~Tune 30 ) 






(January i June 30 ) 






1941 

1940 

* 94 * 

1940 





* 94 * 

1940 

194 T 1 

1940 

Portugal 

33 

0 

131 14, 33 

1 

17 

27 

73 

0 

28 

31 

73 

2 

37 

60 

Romania 

— 

— 

10 

37, ~ 

— 

33 

224 

— . 


22 

81 

— 

— 

73 

498 

United States 

345 

299 

9 

43 

2,362 

1,743 

75 

216 

767 

664 

21 

97 

5.248 

3.873 

166 

481 

Argentina 

0 

1 



6 

2 1 ) 42 1 ) 21 

0 

*3 


. 

14 

5 1 ) 93 1 ) 48 

Peru 

... 

... 



2 ) O 2 ) 02 ) 67 2)1401 





2 ) 0 a) 0 a) 148r) 311 









Linseed. 










Tnousand centals 

1 cental - 100 lb). 



Thousand bushels of 56 lb 


Portugal . . 

— 

_ 

0 

0 

1 — 

U. — 

11 

41 



0 

0 

... 


191 

72 

Romania . . 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

7 

7 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

13 

12 

United States 

— 

— 

485 

292! - 

— 

4,099 

4,450 



866 

521 


- 

7320 

7,947 

Argentina 

1,038 

636 


... 

5,106 

13,529 1 ) O' 1 ) 0! 

1,854 

1,135 



9119 

24.15911) 01 

1 ) 0 









Cotton. 










Thousand centals (i cental — ioo lb.) 




Thousand bales of 478 lb. 







Eleven months 






Eleven months 






(August 1 -June 30 ) 





(August 

r-Jfune* go) 


, 




*94 *4> 

1939*40 

1940*41 

*939 40 





*940-41 

1939*40 

1940 - 4 * 

*039*40 

Portugal . 

— 


22 

20 

— 

— 

395 

531 



5 

4 


* — 

83 

111 

Romania . , 

0 

0 

43 

24 

0 

0 

172 

322 

( 

C 

5 

3 

0 

C 

36 

67 

United States. 

390 

694 

131 

62 

5,552 

31914 

879 

749 

«2 

145 

27 

13 

1,161 

6,477 

184 

157 

Argentina 

224 

24 

... 

... 

849 

433 

*) 8 

>) 5 

47 

5 

... 


136 

91 

1 ) 2 

*) * 

Peru .... 

... 

... 

" 

“ 

2 ) 925 

2 ) 1,208 



... 

• * 

**• 

mmd 

*) 19? 

a) 253 




i) Up to Aptft $0. — 2 ) Up to Match 31, 









Thousand ib. 

Wool. Batter. 


1) nrrurk 

— 

— 

— 

_ — — — | — 

16,535) 

27,337, 

— ! 

- , 69,005,159,977 - , - 

1 »rtugal 

0 

0 

6,894 

1,534 0 2,035 7,075 3,104 

0 

13 

0 

0l 139 60 0 0 

K >mania 

0 

0 

397 

139 0 0 8,389 441 

0, 

0 

0 

O' 0 238, 0 0 

t uited States. 

0 

366 

84,759 

18,675 4 481 616,3811278,694 

187| 

280' 

176 

71 1,239 1,305 l,030i 622 

Argentina { jj 

31,855 

13,307 

12.106 

5.335 

n 

- 293,478 190,295 - | - 1 

- 79,045 64,962 - , - 1 

996 ! 

3,944, 

- 

- 1 23.865] 13,942 - , - 

1MU . , 



- ') 7,346 ') 8 272 - 1 - 

¥ 

.. 1 

... 1 

... 

.. ') O') O') 68l') 53 

1 




Cheese. 




Cacao. 


l| 



SIX MONTHS? 




Nini months 

| 




(January i June 30 ) 




(October i-June 30 ) 

j 



1941 1940 t 194* # *940 1 




1940-41 *939*4° *94° 4**939 4° 

V rtugnl 

; 9 

22 

7 

0 148 139 15 26 

62 

0 

115 

119 62 29! 1,638 1,118 

& Jinama 

01 

24 

4 

4 0 157 15 20 

— . ) 

— 

0 

602 - - 1 22 2,619 

Hinted States 

14107 

170 

1,437 

t 

3,362 21,486 948 11,180 21,502 

— j 

— 

77,047 

49,926 - - 663,133 438.239 

A men tin a 

3 254 

871 

14.288 3,038 ») O') 7 

— 

— | 


- - ') 6,883 ') 5,979 

It in 

1 



•) 0 *) 0 *) 99 ») 82 

- 

— 

... 

- ') 481') 181 



Cottee. 



TW I LVB MONTHS 

(July i-func -JO) 


1 M tilg.il 

_ 


| 90 57 - 

- 1 492 384(1 

265 

481 595 

1,812 

3,305 3,754 15,413 18.682 

K munia 



— 

0 223 - 

161 957 

— 

13 

2b5 

2,551 5 540 

Diuttd States 

j 


9,753 6 510 - 

- 101,689 100,0759 

547 

906 160,360 161,802 

10 836 12.253 2 526.085 2043,624 

Vrgentma i 

4 inibia 

[ — 

— 

- *) 2,859’) 4,306,1 

— 

— . . 


- ■) 49,225 •) 47,774 

i — 



f — 

— 


. . — 

— 

l 536380 *448677 , ~i # ~ 

I’Mll 


- 

i 

- •) 1,283 *) 922 1 

... | 

— 

— 

») 3,779*) 5,421 •) 0 ») 0 


(a) l T nsvrashed wool ~ (ft) Washed wool 

'/ l p to Mav — *) Up to April 30 — *) Up to March 31 
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STOCKS 


CEREALS 


STOCKS 


Total wheat in the United States (*) 


Pirst day of mouth 


1 OCATION 

Tuly 

1941 

April 

July 

1940 

July 

*939 

Jtfy 

1938 

July 

*944 

April 

*94* 

July 

*94° 

Julj 

1939 

July 

1938 



thousand centals 



thousand bushels 


On farms 

53,458 

1 

117 451 

49 888 

54,223 

! 

35,468 

89 097 

1951755 

83,146 

90,372 

59 lb 

la interior mills and elevators 

43 944 

78,748 

20 171 

21,979 

18.372 

73 240 

131,247 

33,618 

36,63! 

30 620 

Commercial wheat m store 

91,138 

85 138 

52,395 

48 800 

17,000 

1518% 

141,897 

87,325 

81.334 

28 333 

In merchant mills and elevators (*) 

40,725 

34 622 

48,149 

42.507 

25,492 

67 875 

57.703 

80,249 

70.845 

42 486 

Stored for others in merchant mills (■) 

15,604 

11383 

6 429 

8,510 

7,037 

26,007 

18,972 

10,715 

14,184 

11770 

Total U S wheat as gram 1 

244,869 

327,344 

I 

177,032 

176,019 

103269 

408,115 

545,574 

295,053 

293266 

172,280 

1 

Flour (m terms of grain) in merchant mills (*) 

12,09 1 

1 1 

1 

11,756 

12 882 

11 066 

10 570 

20 154 

19,594 

21,470 

18.443 

! 17 616 

Total U S wheat 

25626V 

339100 

1 

189,914 

187,085 

113,939 

428,269 

565,168 

316,523 

311,809 

189,896 

Canadian wheat in store in bond in the U b 

20,526 1 

1 

24 429| 

13 064 

2,804 

469 

34.210 

40,715 

21,773 

4 673j 

781 

Total wheat In the U. S. . . . 

277,487' 

1 

l 

363,529 

202,978 

189,889 

114,408 

462,479 

605,883 

338^296 

! 

316,482 

190,677 | 

(*) Incomplete data wheat in transit is not included, wheat-flour only if in mills inti attached tlevators — 

(») The figure 5 


of the partial quarterly census taken by the Bureau of Ceusus (see next table) have been adjusted to allow for sto<ks in all mills 


Wheat and wheat-flour held by commercial mills in the United States (*). 


JLaat day of month 


1,0 CATION 

June 

Mirch 

June | 

I June 

1 Junt | 

June 

I March 

June 

| lune j 

1 June 

1941 

194* 

! 1940 

*939 

*938 

1941 

*94* 

1 *940 

*939 

! *938 




thousand centals 



thoi 

tsand bui 

»hels 

1 

Wheat stocks, the property of commerced 
millers 

Wheat held in mills, and mill-elevators 


1 

1 


1 





1 

attached to mills . 

37,996 

32.579 

44,201 

39,447 

23.860 

63,327 i 

54,298 

73,669 

65,745 

39,76? 

Wheat in other elevators (•) . ... 

Wheat in transit to merchant mills, and 

7.288 

5,453 

9.936 

9,921 

4,968 

12,147 

9,088 

16,560 

16,536 

8,280 

bought to arrive (•) . . ..... 

9,415 

7,768 

8.075 

10.463 

5,393 

15,692 

12,980 

13,458 

17,438 

8.988 

Total 

54,699 

45,820 

62,212 

59231 

j 

34221 

91,166 

76,366 

103,687 

99,719 

57,035 

Wheat-flour in nulls and warehouses, and in 
transit, sold and unsold 

Wheat stored for others in mills and mill- 

7,842 

7.689 

8,219 

7,137 

1 

6.876 

4,001 

3,923 

4,193 

3641 

3,508 

elevators and in all other positions . . . 

* 14,559 

* 10.711 

9,801 

12,124 

* H 

* 24,265 

* 17,852 

16,335 

20,206 

• 10,977 

Grand total <«).. . 

* 80,541 

;• 67,594 

83,838 

82,223 

! 

* 50,700 

l 

1 134,236 

* 112,656 

159,730 

mm 

4 84381 


(*) Partial census by the Bureau of Census, including mills accounting for oyer go % of the total capacity of all com 

mercial mills — f ) In country elevators, in public terminal elevators and in private terminal elevators not attached to mills. — 

(V Of the quantities given under this item only about one-third are actually in transit — ( 4 ) Including flour in terms of grain 

— (*) Not including wheat stored for others outside mills and null-elevators attached to mills 
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Commercial cereals in store in Canada and the United States. 


Friday or Saturday nearest 1 st of month (*) 


FftODUCTS AND LOCATION 

; 

! August 
| mi 

1 

II ! 

§1 

August 

1940 

August 

1939 

« 

August i 

1941 

July 

1941 

June 

*94* 

August 

1940 

August 

*939 

1 

thousand centals 

thousand bushels 

Wheat : 

! 






! 




Canadian in Canada 


259,328 

256.940 

153,682 

52,856 


432,213 

428,235 

256.136 

88,093- 

U R in Canada 


137 

137 


319 


228 1 

228 


531 

IT s in the United Stftles 

138,949 

91,138 

83,708 

%,090 

93,344 

231,582 

151,896! 

139.513 

160,150 

155,573 

Canadian in the United States 

18,321 

20.526 

1 

20,644 

14,147 

4,014 

30.535 

34,210 

34,406 

23.579 

6,69a 

Total . . . 


371,129 

361,429 


750,533 


618,547 , 

602,382 


250387 

Ryk: 

1 










Canadian in Canada 


928 

1.347 

1,123 

895 


1,657 

2,405 

1,826 

1,598 

l T S. in Canada 


13, 

13 

1 13. 

; 13 


24 

241 

24 

84 

V R. in the United States . ... 

3,880 

3,158 

3,072 

-5.061] 

4,431 

6,929 

5,639 

5.486 

9,037 

7,912 

Canadian in the United States 

, 2.630 

2J29 

1,898 

1 1,739 

484 

4.696 

4,159 

3,390 

3.106 

864 

Total . . 


6,428) 

6,330 

7,836 

! 5,823 


11,479 

, 1U05 

1 13,993 

10M 

Bajulky • 

, 

I 

1 

t 



| 

\ 



Canadian in Canada . . . . . j 


2.088i 

i 2,256 

2,200 

2,661 


4,349| 

4,700 

4.584 

5,543 

V S in Canada . . . . . 1 

1 

0 

5 

0 

I 7 

. - , 

! 0 1 

10 

1 0 

14 

U S. in the United States . . . . 1 

2 589 

2 367) 

! 2,268' 

2 687 

1 4,261 

5.394 

4,931 j 

4,726 

1 5.598 

8,878 

Canadian in the United States 

1 72 

40! 

1 5 

579 

5 

149 

84 

10 

1,207 

10 

Total . I 


4,495 

4,534 

I 5,466 

! 6,934 


] 9,364 

9,446 

, nj89 

14,445 

Oatb 

1 

; 1 



i 







Canadian in Canada .... 


1.398 

1.496 

1.910( 

2,707 


4,369] 

4,675 

5,968 

8,459 

0 S in Canada .... 


29 

46 

6 

13 


90 

143 

18! 

42 

IT S in the United States 

1 . 801 I 

1,250 

1,463 

886 

2,017 

*5,629 

3,906 

4.571 

2,769 

6.303 

Canadian in the United States . . 1 

143 

165 

116 

31 

29 

446 

1 

517J 

| 361 

98 

9! 

Total . . . 1 

' 1 

2,842 

, 3,121 

2,8331 

4,766 


8,882 

! 9.7 50 

8,853 

14J895 

Make: 

! 

l 

i 

1 

| 



1 

1 



1 


U S in Canada 

! ... i 

537 

[ 567 

... 1 

2 258 


959 



4.033 

Argentine in Canada ... 





2 



; * * t 


4 

South African in Canada 





129 





23f 

Australian in Canada 

1 




16 


* 

y ‘ 1 

i ... 

28- 

X T S in the United States 

23,863 

29.737 

34,137 

k*198 

11,151 

42,612 

53,102 

60,959 

25,354 

19,913 

Total . . . 

! ” l 



l 

i 

| 13,556 


' * ! 

1 

— 

24,209 


l 1 ) Friday for Canada, Saturday for the United States. 


Cotton stocks on hand in the United States. 


X*st day of mouth 


Location 

July 

1941 

June 

*94* 

May 

*94* 

July 

1940 

II 

July 

1941 

June 

*94* 

May 

*94* 

July 

1940 

July 

*939 

thousand centals 

thousand running bales 
(counting round as half bales) 

t» consuming esiablishmenta 

» public storage nod at compresses .... 

Total . . . 

9,209 

47,735 

56944 

9,426 

51,998 

61,424 

9,470 

55,876 

65352 

4,779 

44,875 

49,654 

4,233 

57,145 

61,378 

1,874 

9.704 

11,578 

1,918 

10.570 

12,488 

1,928 

11358 

13,286 

973 

9.122 

10,095 

862 

11,621 

12,483 
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Carry-over of cotton in the United states. 

Total stocks of cotton as on July 31, include, 111 addition to stocks in consuming establish- 
ments, in public storage and at compresses, published monthly, stocks in other positions, namel) 
cotton for export on shipboard but not cleared, cotton coastwise, cotton in transit to ports, in-, 
terior towns, and mills, cotton on farms, and m private storage. These stocks in other positions 1 ’ 
amounted to 625,000 running bales (3,075,000 centals) m 1941 against 500,000 bales (2,460,000 centals) 
in 1940, 550,000 baleS (2,706,000 centals) in 1939, 625,000 bales (3,106,000 centals) in 1938 and 

400.000 bales (1,954,000 centals) in 1937, making total stocks of 12,203,000, 10,996,000, 13,033,000, 

11.633.000 and 4,498,000 running bales ftso, 019 , 000 , 53 , 114 , 000 , 64,084,000 57 , 505,000 and 31 , 963,000 centals) 
respectively in the five years mentioned 


Commercial cereals and oilseeds in store in Argentina, 


First day of month 


Products and location 

August 
194 r 

1 (‘) 

I July 
1941 

1 n 

June 

1941 

(*) 

August 

August j 
1919 

August 

1941 

H 

July 

1941 

W 

(urn 

1 041 

(*) 

\ugtist 

1940 

August 

1939 




thousand centals 

~! 


thousand bushels 


Wheat In the ports 

Wheat in other positions 

! 

1 

1 

I 40,404 

1 56,582 

1 

37^18 
64 768 

31 784 
74,687 

14 736 
18,711 

1 

.0 ! 
c) 

67 339 
94.301 

1 

62,196 

1 107,945 

52 973 
124,475 

24 560 
t 31 185 

0 

0 


lOTAL 

96,986 

io:mj 

106471 

33,447 

1 0 

161,640 

170141 

/ 77448 

55745 

(’> 

ay* 

Barley . 

Oats 


3,792 

13,563 

1.903 

3,737 

14,7721 

2,280 

3,855 
14,378 
2 429 

l 

4.637, 
4512! 
3 239) 

1,398 

1.439 

3,189 

6,771 

28,257! 

5,946 

6,673 
30.777, 
7 125 

6,885 j 8,281 
29 9541 9,399 

1 7,592 10.122 

2,497 

2,997 

9,966 

Maize in the ports 

Maize in other positions 


1,898 

2,134 

2,038i 

2,027 

2194 

2 , 02 b 

, 5,418 

1 6,500 

3,370 
7,117 1 

3,390 

381! 

3,639 
3 620 

3,917 

3,618 

9675 

11,606 

6,018 

1 12.708 


Total 

4,032 

4,065 

4,220 

11.918 

1 10,481 

72201 

7,259 

7,535 

21281 

18,726 

Canaryseed 

: 

481 

497 

485; 

497 1 

1 

291 

858 

887 

j 866 

■ 887 1 

520 

Linseed in the ports 
linseed in other positions 


11.546 

16,991 

9,847 

18215) 

7,681 

19.755, 

l 3.2351 
2,6331 

I 3,320 

1 2 667 

20,617 

30.341 

17,584 

32.527 

! 13,717 

35.276 

■ 5,777 

| 4 702 

5,929 

4,762 


Total . 

28,537 

28 062 

27,436 

5,868 

5,987 

50,958 

50,77; 

48,993 

j 10,479 

10,691 

Sunflowerseed . 


5,924 

4 723 1 

2 989 

2,645 

1507 

21,156 

16,868 

10,673 

9,447 

1 

1 

5.361 


(*) In the data for July and August stocks of property of the “Junta Reguladora de Crtanos" in the hands of met chants or 
industrialists are included for wheat, rye, lmsepd and sundowerseed In the data for Juue corresponding stocks are included for 
Wheat, rye and linseed *— ( a ) Figures for wheat in store have been withheld by Governmental order 
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PRICES FOR CEREALS OF THE NEW CROP 


Germany, 

An Otder erf the Reichskonmiissar for Prices and the Minister of Food and 
Agriculture, issued on June 28, 1941, fixes growers’ prices for home-grown cereals 
during the year 1941-42 On the whole, the dispositions of the Order, issued on 
June 29, 1940 for the year 1940-41, remain m force For whtat and r>e, however, 
the monthly increases are modified to encourage the earlier supply b> the pro- 
ducer Instead of the legular monthly increases beginning on August i, the base 
prices have been increased as from August 1 bv RM 1.00 per quintal Other 
increases fallow on December 1, January 1 and February 1, while there aie 
reductions as from April 1 onwards 

The division of the country into price regiotis (Picisgcbtete) as w^ell as the 
dates of beginning of the season (July 1 for rve and lodder barle> , July 16 for 
wheat, August 16 for fodder oats) are the same as last year Basic prices and 
the uk tease of RM 300 of the whcat-pnce 111 the Ostmnt A remain unchanged. 

We lepioduce below the prices m RM pel quintal foi the region which 
UK hides Berlin 



\V hf at 

"l 

Rv 

1 

1 ml b r 

1 ark v 

I oddei 

oats 

1 I KIOJ) 

1950 40 

itid i 

| 1 H<> 41 

1 

»4I 4 * j 

1 >39 4<" 
and 
t «,40 41 

1941 4* 

* IJ39 40 
uni 

1 1940 41 

I94i 1 -f 

1939 4 > 

1940 4i 

ind 

* 94* 4* 

_J l )_ 

fuij I IS 


_ 

17 70 

17 70 

16 20 

16 20 



Itll\ If) 3 1 

1940 

19 40 , 

17 70 f 

17 70 

16 20 

16 20 

- 


August i 15 

I 19 60 

20 40 

17 90 

18 70 

16 40 

16 40 

— 

— 

\ugust t() 31 

1 1960 

20 40 

17 90 

18 70 

16 40 | 

16 40 

17 10 

17 80 

September 

19 80 

20 40 

18 10 

18 70 

1 16 60 

16 60 1 

17 20 

1790 

* >< to) er 

20 00 

20 40 

18 30 , 

18 70 

1 16 80 

1680 

17 30 

18 00 

November 

1 20 20 

20 40 

18 50 ! 

18 70 

1700 

17 00 

17 40 

18 10 

December 

j 20 40 

20 60 

18 70 

18 90 i 

1 17 20 

17 20 

1750 | 

18 20 

T muary 

20 60 

20 80 

18 90 

19 10 

1 1740 

17 40 

17 60 1 

18 30 

1 tbiu iry 

20 80 

21 00 

19 10 

19 iO 

17 60 

17 60 

17 70 

18 40 

Mirch 

21 00 

21 00 

19 30 

19 30 

17 70 

17 70 

1780 

1850 

April 

21 20 ! 

20 80 | 

19 50 , 

19 10 

17 80 

1780 

17 90 1 

18 60 

MAy 

| 21 40 

20 80 

19 70 1 

18 70 , 

17 90 

1790 

18 00 , 

18 70 

J um 

2160 , 

20 60 * 

19 90 

18 70 1 

1 18 00 , 

1800 

18 10 

18 80 

fulv i 15 

2180 1 

20 60 

•— 

— 

j I 

.a— 

18 10 | 

18 80 

Tuly x 6 31 

^ | 

1 

— 

— 

— 1 

- 

18 10 

18 80 

August 1 15 


~ j 

" 1 

— 

i 


18 10 ! 

18 80 


(*) Including a supplement of o ?o RM per quintal for compulsorv delivery to the Armv 


These prices are for 

wheat , specific weight of 75 to 77 kg; 
rye , specific weight of 70 to 72 kg; 
fodder barley , specific weight of 56 to 60 kg, 
fodder oats, specific weight of 46 to 48 kg 

Increases or reductions for specific weight superior or inferior to that 
established have been provided for by the Order 


j. - St, 8 IngK 
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PRICES 


Belgium. 


An Order of the General Secretary of the Ministry of Food and Agriculture 
and the Commissioner of Prices and Wages, issued on July 31, 1941, fixes maxi- 
mum selling-prices for home-grown cereals for the year 1941-42. The prices 
are, in Belgian francs per net quintal: 


Period 

Wheat 

Rye 

Spelt 

Up to October 5. 1941 

220 

210 

195 

October 6-November 30, 1941 

210 

200 

185 

December i, 1941- January 4, 1942 

205 

195 

180 

As from January 5, 1942 

200 

190 

175 


W inter- and spring barley , francs 185 per net quintal; 

Oats : francs 180 per net quintal. 

These prices are for produce of good quality, sound and merchantable, del- 
ivered f.o.r.: (a) at the nearest shipping point; (6) at the warehouse of the 
agreed merchant or manufacturer in as far as this warehouse is not more 
distant than the producer's shipping point. 


Bulgaria. 

The Cabinet Council has fixed the prices which will be paid by the Direc- 
tion of Purchase and Export of Cereals for monopolised agricultural products 
of the 1941 crop. These prices are as follows: 

Ordinary wheat 
Hard wheat 
White wheat 

Rye 

Ordinary barley 
2-rowed barley 
Oats 

Croatia. 

The Government has fixed growers' prices for home grown wheat for the 
year 1941-42 as follows: 

Wheat, specific weight 78 kg., 450 kunas per quintal; 

Rye and other cereals , from 420 to 430 kunas per quintal. 


lewa 520 per quintal; 
„ 53 ° ” »» i 

„ 530 „ ; 

it 420 i t a j 

$ * 380 ,, „ ; 

ft 4^^ M >t I 

M 400 ip a , 
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'Denmark. 


An Order of the Ministry of Agriculture and fisheries, issued on July 10, 
1941, establishes again the obligatory stocking of cereals and fixes at the same 
time the prices to pay to the producers for all quantities of cereals deriving 
from the new crop. Kxcept some slight modifications, the dispositions of the 
new Order correspond to the Order of July 25, 1940 (See this Crop Report, 
November 1940, p. 697). 

The base prices are as follows: 


Wheat, specific weight 128 Dutch pounds 
Rye, specific weight 318 Dutch pounds . 
Barley , specific weight 112 Dutch pounds 
Oats, specific weight 85 Dutch pounds . 
Meshn of barley and oats 


Danish crowns 28.00 per quintal; 
,, i, 29.00 ,, 

„ 25.90 ,, ,, ; 

,, „ 25.00 ,, „ ; 

,, „ 25.00 ,, 


These prices arc for good quality produce, sound, sufficiently clean and 
dry, at meichant’s warehouse, mill or depot of the Union for Concentrated 
UeedingstufFs or f o. r. producer's station or on board in harbour. 

The Wheat Office pays a supplement of 1 clown per quintal for lots of 
ceieals offered or sold f. o r. w alehouse or station. Furthermore, a transport 
supplement is given of at maximum ore 5 per kilometer surpassing a distance 
of 3 kilometeis from the producer’s holding to the spot of delivery. 

In regard to the indicated specific weight, augmentations ui> to 3 pounds 
and climinuitions up to 5 pounds with a corresponding iisc or deduction of 
ore 15 for each pound moie or less, aie allowed. For merchandise blended with 
other cereals ot otherwise deteriorated or with a specific weight under the 
allowed minimum of 5 pounds, the pi ice must be reduced proportionally. 


France. 

The Government has fixed growers' pi ices for home-grow’n cereals for the 
year 1941-42: 

Wheat . . 

Rye . . . 

Barley 
Oats . . 

Buckwheat 
Maize . . 

These prices are valid for August and September; as from October 1941 
to July 1942, included, they are increased by franc 1.50 per month for wheat 
and by franc 1.00 per month for the other cereals. 

A premium of francs 11 per quintal is paid for quantities of wheat delivered 
immediately. 


francs 290 per quintal; 

M 245 ,, 

230 ,, 

„ 215 ,, 

» 270 ,, ,, > ; 

,, 280 ,, 


3* - St. S Ingl. 
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PRICES 


Greece. 

The Cabinet Council has established dispositions for the purchase of the 
1941 crop. As last year, it will be accomplished by the Governmental Organi- 
sation of Purchase, which lias been furthermore completed. At the same time 
the Cabinet Council has fixed growers’ prices for home-grown eefeals, as follows* 

Wheat drachma 14 per oka ( - 1.34 liter); 

>> H >» n t 

Barley „ 10 „ 

Experts of the Ministry of Agriculture together with representatives of the 
Organisation of Reconstruction will estimate and registrate the probable results 
of the crop in order to avoid the retention by producers of quantities not 
allowed to them. At the same time dispositions regarding the transport of the 
crop to the warehouses of the Organisation have been taken into consideration. 


Hungary. 


An Order of the Government, issued 011 July 5, 1941, regulates the market- 
ing of cereals and flour for the year 1941-42. 

Growers’ prices, fixed up to July 31, 1942, are per quintal: 

Wheat , merchantable quality, specific weight 78 kg, pengo 30.00, f.o.r. 
every station of the count r}\ 

Rye , merchantable quality, specific weight 71 kg, pengo 28.00, f.o.r. every 
station of the country. 

Fodder barley , 1st quality, specific weight at least 65 kg: 

Pengo 24.50, f.o.r. stations Budapest, Des, Marosvdsdrhely, Sopron; 

„ 24.30, „ „ Szeged; 

„ 24.20, ,, „ Nagyvdiad; 

,, 24.00, „ ,, Gyor, Kaposvdr, Nyiregyhdza. 

♦ 

The price for fodder-barley of average quality is 1 pengo per quintet! less. 

Barley , husked: base price as from September x, 1941, pengo 32.00, f.o.r. 
every Station of the country. As from October 1, T941 until June 1, 1942, 
included, this price is increased by pengo 0.20 per month. 

Fodder oats , specific weight at least 41 kg: 


Pengo 26.50, f.o.r. stations Budapest, Kolosvdr, Marosvdsdrhely, Szeged; 
,, 26.20, ,, ,, Szombathely; 

„ 26.00, „ ,, Debrecen et Komdrom; 

„ *25. 70, „ ,, Sze 4 kesfehervdr;» 

.. 25.50, „ „ Kassa, Miskolc, P 4 cs. 
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The Order provides for increases or reductions in case of specific weight 
higher or lower than that indicated. Besides, deductions of transport costs in 
case of delivery to stations or other spots of delivery not indicated in this table, 
are taken into account for barley and fodder oats. 

The price for quantities of wheat and rye, delivered after October jt, is 10 
per cent, less, while last year it rose from a minimum at the beginning to a 
maximum at#the close of the commercial season. 


Italy. 

I11 the May number of this Crop Report, p. 252, we gave some details about 
the legulalion of prices for ceieals and beans (fave) foi the year 1941-42, as well 
as data regarding piemmms for eurliei delivery of soft and hard wheat to the 
Governmental depots (ammassi) According to a disposition of the Minister of 
Agncultuie and Forestry, issued on July 23, the pavment of premiums for mei- 
chandise delivered earlier to these depots, additional to the first supplement 
paid out of Government funds, will be extended to other products. 

These piemiums are. * 

AV, barley , oats and unhusked nee .... lire 16 per quintal; 

Maize , 15 „ 

Broad beans (fave) „ 20 ,, ,, 


Consequently, the pi ices for products delivered at the time established to the 
Governmental depots will be: 


Rye, 68 kg. per hi., 1 impuiities . . . 
Barley , 56 kg. per 111., 2 ° 0 impurities. . . 
Oats , 42 kg. per hi., 1 % impurities . . . 

Maize 

Broad beans , current quality, 4 % impurities 


lire 166 per quintal, 

>> ibi ,, ,, 

i i 151 f i 

a 135 » 

3, l80 „ 


Norway. 

The Board of Prices has fixed growers' prices for home-grown cereals for 


the year 1941-42: 

4 

Wheat and rye Norwegian ciowns 35 per quintal, 

Barley „ „ 31 .. 

Oats and meslin ...... „ ,,28 „ 
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Netherlands. 

In the May number of this Crop Report, p. 252, we indicated the fixed 
prices to be paid to agriculturists for the produce of the 1941 crop. The following 
addenda to the list given have to be made' 

Barley , approved of as brewing barley: a supplement of 0,50 florin per 


quintal; 

Maize . , ri.oo florins per quintal (instead of fl. 13.25); 

Buckwheat 10.00 „ ,, ,, ; 

Medin q.oo ,, „ 


Last year a storage supplement was given which was increased by 3 cents 
from week to week. As from the week commencing on April 28, this increase 
was no more calculated. For the 1941 crop this supplement has been reduced 
to 1 7* cent and the weekly increase is only given up to February 28, 1942. 
Furthermore, a premium for early tliieshing is given; it amounts to florins 0.30 
per quintal for deliveries before November 30. 


Portugal. 

The decree-law of i^ugust 11, 1938 (’), establishing the new regulation of 
cereals, fixed growers’ prices for wheat for 1038-39 and the .following years. 
These prices were for soft wheat, specific weight 81 kg., 2 per cent, impurities, 
152 $ 05 per quintal and for hard wheat, with the same specific weight, 
147 $ 05 per quintal. 'For lower hectoliter weights a price reduction of 1 $ 60 was 
calculated for each kg less, which brought the price for soft and hard wheat 
with a specific weight of 73 kg at 139 $ 25 and 134 $ 25 respectively. 

These prices which were in force in the continental provinces of the 
country, were for merchantable quality produce, delivered at nearest shipping 
point. They were valid for the months of August and September and were 
increased until June of the following year by 1 $ 30 per month. The price of 
July was the same as that of June. 

According to a decree-kw of the Minister of Economics, issued on August 
6, 1941, the prices indicated above remain in force also for the year 1941-42; 
they will be increased, however, by a cultivation premium amounting to 
17 $ 50 per quintal of new wheat. Furthermore, the tax of 2 $ 50 per quintal, 
paid by the producers since 1936, as been abolished. Consequently, the increase 
of the wheat price, compared with that of last year, amounts practically to 20 $ 00 
per quintal of new wheat. 

A similar regulation has been adopted, by decree of August 8, 1941, for rye. 
Evory producer or holder of rye must indicate his entire crop and his stocks 
to the Agricultural Corporation ( Gremios da Lavoura) or to the delegations of the 


(9 Sec: Aniiuaire International de legislation Agricole, 1939, p. 213 et acq. 
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National Union of Wheat Producers (K. N. P. T.) not later than September 30. 
On the other hand, the F. N. P. T. is obliged to purchase all quantities available 
of rye and to take care of its distribution to the mills.. The price, f. o. r. 
warehouse of the F. N. P. T., amounts for rye, specific weight 77 kg, j per 
cent, impurities, to nq $ 10, a reduction of 1 $ 20 being applied for each kg 
which the hectoliter weight remains under 77, thus bringing the price of rye, 
70 kg per hi., at no $ 70 per quintal. 

These prices are valid foi July, August and September, as fiom October 
1941 up to June 1942, included, they aie increased by 1 $ 00 pei month. 

For both wheat and rye, reductions aie prescribed for merchandise con- 
taining too much impurities, affected by diseases or otherwise deteriorated. 


Rumania. 

An Older of the Undersecretary of Food, issued on July 2r, establishes the 
obligation for evei\ producer or holder of ceieals to indicate all quantities at 
hand, as well as those needed for sowings and consumption on the holding and 
those available toi sale, not later than August 30. 

Asfrornjuh 17, the price of new u heat with a specific weight of 75 kg and 
3 per cent, impurities is fixed at lei 1,100 per quintal, f.o.r. pioducer's station. 

According to anothei Order of the Undersecretary of Food, issued on June 12, 
1941, the pi ice for horse-tooth maize fixed by Order of May 24, 1941, lemains in 
force: lei 720 per quintal, f o.r. pioducer’s station w r ith if> per cent, humidity and 
not more than 3 per cent, of grains affected by rust or otherwise deteriorated. 
This price is increased bv lei 108 for the vaiieties “ Piguoletto ” and " Cin- 
quant ino 0 and bv lei 72 for the vaiicty 44 Hanganesc ”, with the same percen- 
tage of humidity and impurity. 

The increases and reductions foi higher >or lower specific weight as well as 
for every per cent, less or more impurities remain the .same as last year: 

Wheat, 1 per cent, more or less than the base price foi each kg higher or 
lower specific weight than indicated, as w r ell as for each per cent, less or more 
impurities than indicated. 

Mats, 1 per cent, more or less than the base price for each degree of humidity 
less or more than indicated and 1 pei cent, less for each per cent, of grains 
affected by rust or other deterioration more than that indicated. 


Serbia. 

The Serbian Central of Cereals has fixed puchasers' price for new* wheat 
with a specific weight of 78 kg, at dinar 350 per quintal. In the Banat this price 
is valid for wheat with a specific weight of 79 kg. It is f.o.r. producer’s station 
or other shipping point or at warehouse. Millers, who buy their wheat directly 
from the producer must pay dinaT 4x2 per quintial. 
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Sweden.’ 

Cereal prices have been established according to the same system as was 
applied last year. "Fixed ptices will be paid for the surpluses offered before 
a certain date to the Swedish Cereal Company Ltd. (Svenska Spannm&ls A. B.). 
For the 1941 crop the offer must be made before Maich 1. 1942. In that case, 
prices for average quality, delivered at the centres indicated by the said 
Company are: 

Wheat Swedish crowns 27.00 per quintal; 


Rvc 

... 

„ 27.00 „ 

> 1 

Bariev 

... t* 

,, 26.00 ,, 

> t 

Merlin 

... >t 

„ 24.00 „ 

» 1 

White oat s : 


„ 22.50 „ 

» » 

Black oats 

• * * *t 

„ 21.50 „ 

► I 


A supplement of 2 crowns will be paid per quintal of spring wheat. 
Fuithermore, with a view to increasing sowings, supplements for areas 
sown will be given. 


Switzerland. 

An Order of the Federal Department of Economics and the Federal Office 
for War and Food, which came into force on July 1, 1941, obliges the i>rodu- 
cers or holders of cereals to deliver all quantities of the 1941 crop destined to human 
nutrition or stock-feeding as well as stocks kept from preceding years. Pro- 
ducers are allowed to retain for the needs of their household and their agricult- 
ural holding (sowings, feeding of animals, etc.) such quantities as may be 
necessary until the moment that the 1942 crop becomes available. If after the 
delivery of their food-cereals, producers lack sufficient feeding-stuffs, they are 
allowed to a$k for quantities of feeding cereals from the Federation. The 
cereals to be delivered are taken over by the Government at prices established 
by the Federal Council. As from April 1941 and until new order these prices are: 

Wheat, Standard I (Montcalme), II (Plantahof) and III (Huron), Swiss 
francs 45.50, 47.00 and 48.00 per quintal respectively; 


Rye 



. * 

. . . Swiss francs 43.50 per quintal; 

Mestin . . , 


. . • ,, 

tt 44.50 ,, ,, ; 

Barley . . . , 


... ,, 

it 40-5° ** >> * 

Oats 



• * ' n 

0 

b 

0 

Maize . . . . 

A 

... ,, 

.» 43-oo „ „ . 
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PRICES BY PRODUCTS. 
A) — Spot quotations. '> 


Description 

August 

8, 

mi 

August 

1, 

1941 

July 

25. 

1941 

July 

18, 

1941 

Monthly averages 

Yearly 

AVERAGES 

July 

1941 

August 

1940 

Is 

M 

50 

i 

1938-39 

V 

Wheat 










Cbicago.No.2 Hard Winter (cents p. 60 lb ) 

107 % 

103 

103*/. 

100 V, 

103 V. 

73% 

69 

92V. 

70 V* 

Minneapolis (cents per bo lb ): 








9*7. 


No. 1 Northern 

105 

101 V* 

99 V. 

96 V. 

99 V. 

71% 

71% 

74 % 

No 2 Amber Durum 

97% 

94 »/. 

90 7. 

90 V. 

91 % 

65 V. 

68% 

80*/. 

««7. 

New York. (Cents p. 60 lb ): 










No. x Manitoba Northern (c. 1. f.) . . 

91 * 

88 V, 

> 917. 

92 7. 

91 V, 

83 % 

73% 

92 V. 

737. 

No. 2 Hurd Winter (f. 0. b.) , . . 

131 % 

125 

1257. 

122% 

’26 V, 

89 %i 

88% 

112 V. 

84V. 

Buenos- Aires (a): No, 2 Hard, 78 kg. 










per hi. (paper jtesos p iookg) 

7.05 

6.95 

7.00 

7.00 

6.96 

8,36 

7.00 

7.66 

6.89 

Rye. 









. 

Minneapolis No a rye (cents p 56 lb.) 

63 V, 

63% 

57 V. 

52 V, 

55 % 

40% 

41 % 

. 56 V. 

44 

New York: No. ? (c i. f , cents p. 56 lb.) 

89 

80 V. 

73 V* 

71V. 

72 »/. 

59 V. 


777 . 

597 . 

Barley. 










Chicago Feeding(on sample; cents p.48 lb.) 

48 

8 6 7. 

45 

47 Vi 

47% 

41 V, 

57 % 

42 V. 

40 V. 

Minneapolis- No. 2 Feeding (cents p 48H).) 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n, q. 

n. q. 

39% 

35 V, 

45 

407. 

New York: No 7 (cents p 48 lb.) . . , 

66% 

blV. 

63-. 

1 

6 6% 

65 V, 

57% 


62% 

56% 

Oats. 



I 

1 

1 







Chirago- No. 2 White (cents per 32 lb.) 

38 s /, i 

35 V. 

1 347 . 

34 V. 

| 36% 

30 7. 

317. 

I 39 

30V. 

Buenos- Aires (0) No a White, 4g kg. p hi. 



1 


l 





(paper pesos i»er 100 kg.) 

4.50 

4.50 

! 4.50 

4 50 

4.50 

1 n. q. 

4.14 

* 5.17 

4.81 

Maize. 







1 

• 


Chicago: No. 3 Ycllov^ (cents p. 36 lb.) 

75 Vi 

73 V. 

73 ‘/a 

73% 

73*/. 

64 V. 

^ 44 

53 V. 

51 V* 

New York: No z Mixed Western (cents 










P- 56 tt») 

91 % 

89 

89 V. 

88 V. 

88% 

79 V. 


72% 

63 

Linseed. 










Buenos-Aires (a): No. r; 4 % impurities 










(paper pesos p. 100 kg ) . . ! . , 

9.80 

9.50 


9.85 

9.77 


14.4^ 

[* 13.64 

15,12 

London (c.tf., shipping current or fol- 



j 9.85 

1 


j* 1060 




lowing month; £ per long too): 










La Plata 

12-7-6 

12-7-6 

! 12- 7-6 

12-10-0 

*12- 6-10 

n. q. 

11-7-10 

1*14- 2-0 

*12- 2-3 

Bombay i , . 

21-5-0 

21-5-0 

1 20-15-0 

19-15-0 

19-13- 1 

17-2-6 

13-1- 3 

18-11-9 

*14-10-3 

Minneapolis: N0.1 Northern (cts. p. 36 lb,). 

187 Vi 

192 

187% 

186 

189V. 

1497, 

153 

178 

180 

Cotton, 










New Orleans: Middling (cents p. lb,). . 

16.24 

15.89 

16.72 

15.45 

15.42 

9.92 

8.97 

n. 10.03 

> 8.75 

New York: Middling (cents per !b.). . 

17.21 

16.88 

17.70 

1 

16.43 

16.39 

, 10.05 

i 

9.34 

in. 10.34 

9*00 


* Indicates that the product was not quoted during part of the period under review. — a, q. ** not quoted. - n. *» nominal . 
— * (a) Thursday prices. 

( l ) In relation to Government price fixing, numerous series ure omitted from this table; notes concerning them are 
given on page 413 of this issue of the Crop Report — (*) Commercial season: August-July, except for maise: May-April, and 
for linseed; calendar year. 
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PRICES BY PRODUCTS 


B) — Quotations for future delivery. 


Description 


Wheat. 


Winnipeg (cents p. 60 lb.): 

deliveiy July 

„ October 

,, December 

,, May 

Chicago (cents, p. 60 lb): 

delivery July 

%t September 

„ December 

M May 

Buenos Aires (paper pesos p, 100 kg ): 

delivery August 

„ September 

„ October 


Rye. 

Winnipeg (cents p. 56 lb.): 

delivery July 

», October 

„ December 

„ May 

Chicago (cents p 56 lb.): 

delivery July 

„ September 

„ December 

}> May 


Barley. 

Winnipeg (cents p. 48 lb.): 

delivery July 

,, October . . . 

„ December . , . 

n May 

Minneapolis (cents p. 48 lb,): 
delivery September . . . 

„ December . . . 


Oats. 


Winnipeg /cents p. 34 lb ) 
delivery July . 

„ October . . 

,, December . 

m May . . 

Chicago (cents p. 32 lb.): 
delivery July . . . . . 

„ September . . 

December . . 

„ May 


August 

August 

July 

July 

8 , 

1 , 

AS 

18 , 

mi 

1941 

1941 

3941 



74 V. 

76 

76 

73 V. 

76 V. 

78% 

77% 

75% 

78 

79 V. 

82 


— 






_ 

100 7. 

112 % 

106 

106 V. 

103 

115 /. 

108 V. 

108 

104% 

119 V. 

MOV, 

109 % 






6.76 

6.77 

681 

6 80 

6,80 

6.84 

6 88 

6.86 





53 

53 V. 

57% 

53 V. 

54% 

55 V. 

58 

54% 

55 

55% 

61 % 


— 






56% 

70 

64 7. 

59 V. 

57 1 /. 

73% 

68 % 

62% 

59% 

78 V. 

72% 

65 V. 




51V. 

55 

7 l% 

7 e% 

48 % 

48 V. 

50% 

51% 

46 V. 

46 7. 

1 

46 V, 


| 

I 

39 V. 

40 

7 i% 

3«% 

37% 

36% 

39% 

35 V* 

34 V. 

33 V. 

40 

— 




' 

33 V. 

42 

38 % 

37% 

35 1 /. 

44% 

40 

39 V. 

37 V. 

47 % 

41% 

41 % 



Monthly averages 


July 

1941 

August 

1940 

August 

1939 

August 

1938 

August 

1937 

74% 





76 7 /. 

73% 

53% 

68 V, 

125 V. 

79 

74 ‘/. 

54 V, 

68 V. 

122 */. 

“ * 

— 

58 V. 

71V. 

123 V. 

•103 V. 

_ 




105 V. 

72 V. 

65% 

63*/*: 

109 V. 

106% 

73% 

65* « 

65 V,; 

no*/, 


74’/.! 

66 V. 

67 

i 

112 V. 

6.85 

| 

7 00 

• 7 64 


6.90 

* 8 22 

7 00 1 

1 7 48 

1364 


* 8 44 

| 

7.00 

7 53 

13 26 

54% 





55 % 

42’/, 

: 37 % 

41 

1 87 # /. 

55% 

43% 

! 38 V , 1 

417. 

! 85% 

— 

- 

40’/. 

43 V. 

86 V. 

> 55 V. 

__ 


1 



58 V. 

39 V, 

40% 

1 48 V. 

80 V. 

60% 

42% 

! 42 V, 

48 1 /. 

78 V, 


45% 

| 44 V. 

45 V. 

! 79 V, 

54 





47 V. 

33 V. 

34 V. 

39 

57% 

45% 

32% 

33% 

39 V. 

56 V. 



35% 

j 40 V, 

54% 


33% 

31 ‘ 

34 V. 

49 V. 


35 V. 

32% 

34 

48 

39 V. 

: 

, 




36% 

7 s % 

77% 

7i% 

77 V, 

34 

26% 

27 V. 

29 V* 

44% 


28 

28 V. 


44% 

' 36 1 /. 



, 


37% 

28% 

28‘/, 

23% 

29 V. 

38% 

29 

28% 

24 

29 Va 


29% 

28% 

25»/. 

31V. 


Indicates that the product was not quoted during part of the period under review. 
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Description 

August 

8 , 

I9+I 

August 

1, 

1941 

July 

25* 

1941 

July 

18 , 

1941 

Monthly averages 

July 

1941 

August 

1940 

August 

1939 

August 

*938 

August 

1937 

Maize. 










Chicago {cents p. 56 lb.): 





* 73 V, 





delivery July 

— 

— 

— 

72 V. 


— 

— 

— 

„ September 

78 V, 

75 8 /« 

75 1 /, 

74 7 /. 

75 % 

60 V, 

43 

52 V, 

97 

„ December 

82 

78 V, 

78 

77 V. 

77 V. 

56 V. 

42*/, 

• 49% 

65 V* 

,, May 

85 7* 

81 

80 V. 



57 V. 

45 V. 

52 V* 

66 V* 

Linseed. 



j 





1 


Winnipeg (cents per 56 lb.): 



1 







delivery July 

— 

— 

157 V, 

157 V, 

158 vj 

— • 

! ~ 


*— 

„ October 

144 V, 

140 V, 

148 V, 

151 V, 

151 1 

133»/. 

1 131 v. 

141 *„ 

175V. 

„ December 

m v# 

140 V. 

146 V* 

149 V. 

148 T /*i 

— 

127 V. 


175% 

Duluth (ceuts p 56 lb )* 


j 



| 



4 j 


delivery Sept, mb, r . . . . 



1 j 



n. 149 % 

150 V, 

170 >/. 

198% 

Buenos Aires (paper pesos p 100 kg.) : 


! ’ * ! 

1 




; 



delivery August 

1 — 

— 1 

9.95 i 

9.89 

1001 

— 

> 1442 

— J 

— 

„ September 

, 10.23 

! 1005 , 

1012 

10.04 

10 21 

* 13 00 

14.511 

| 13.68 

15.89 

,, Ocloliet . , . . 

1 10.43 I 

1 

10.21 

i : 

: 

1 


• 1314 

14.50 

13.62 

I 

15.84 


Indicates that the product was not quoted during part of the period under review. 
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THE I939 AGRICULTURAL CENSUS IN DENMARK 


APPENDIX 


THE 1939 AGRICULTURAL CENSUS IN DENMARK 

The agricultural census was taken in Denmark on July 15, 19 39 through the 
local authorities and by utilising questionnaires in which w r ere inserted data relat- 
ing to each single holding. 

The total number of holding* covered by the census was 212,820, with a 
total area of 3,250,408 hectares of agricultural land; nearly all these holdings, 
viz. 2x1,718, with some 3,250,100 hectares, had an area of agricultural land of 
at least 0.55 hectares. 

The census covered agricultural labour, the utilisation of the soil and the 
amounts of livestock. 

To the data upon these questions supplied by the 1939 census have been 
added, in the following tables, also those relating to the production of the princi- 
pal crops, as shown in the yearly statistics the same year; to the quantity of wood 
cut in the forests and plantations during the financial year 1938-39, as supplied 
by the Danish Bureau of Statistics; to the consumption of artificial fertilizers 
during the period going from July 1, 1938 to June 30, 1939, as supplied by the 
same Bureau; to the breed of stallions used for coverings within the period com- 
prised between June 29, 1939 and June 29, 1940, according to the 1940 agricul- 
tural census, also as supplied by the Danish Bureau of Statistics. 

Tables 1 and 2 contain data relating to agricultural labour in holdings of 
0.55 hectares or more, distributed according to categoiies, and, for certain ca- 
tegories, according to sex and age as well. As far as holders and temporary labour 
are concerned, the figures in the tables do not state the number of persons, but 
the total of years of work supplied by people belonging to either of these cate- 
gories. 

As tio the holders, it has been admitted on, principle that the total amount 
of work supplied by husband and w'ife makes up one year of w r ork (of 300 days), 
so that, if all farmers were married, and did not use any part of their time in work- 
ing in other farms, the amount of year^ of work supplied by them would be 
equal to the number of holdings of 0.55 hectares or more (211,7 r8). However, 
according to the census returns, some 16 per cent of the holders are* not married, 
and therefore the number of years of work has to be reduced by 33,438. Besides, 
the holders, as stated by them at the time of the census, do w r ork in other farms 
for a total number of days that make up 7,533 years. Thus we obtain a total of 
170,747 years of work used by the holders in working in their own holdings. 

As to temporary labour, the census schedule contained a question as to the 
total number of days during which, between July 15, 1938 and July 15, 1939, 
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each holding had used outside labour. The total number of these days of work 
has been converted into years of 300 days. 


1. — Farm labour in holdings with 0,55 hectare and more of agricultural land . 


♦ 

Classify ation 

A) Permanent labour* % 

Males 

Females 

t 

Total 

I. - Holders 

— 

— 

l ) 00,747 

II. - Members of holders families 

* 4 

III. Persons not members of holders’ families: 

6i ,749 

46,312 

2 08,061 

(a) boarded 

1OQ.050 

45.^90 

'55.855 

(b) not boarded 

15^9 

7,9'>4 

22.003 

lotal . . . 

124.9X5 

5 3 , Ml 

178,848 

Total permanent labour . . . 

— 

— 

457,556 

B) Temporary labour 

— 

- 

') 22,317 

GhNKRAI, TolAI* . . . 
s 

— 

- 

479.973 


(1) Number of years of work* see text 


2. — Classification in cording to sex and age for some categories of farm labour , 
in holdings with 0,55 hectare and more of ag) i cultural land . 


Classification 

M lies 

Arc 

Num1*r 

Females 

Age 

Number 

Members of holders’ families 

1 \ veal s 

7 A 35 

1 4 years 

5,600 


15 to T7 years . . . 

8,007 

15 to 18 years . . . 

11.514 


27 to 21 years . . . 

T3,ll(> 

18 years and over . 

20,200 


21 years and over . 




* 

Total . . . 

61,749 

Total . . . 

46 312 

Permanent labourers, not 
members of holders’ fami- 
lies^ boarded 

under 1 7 years . , . 

25.29 1 

0 

under 1 S years . . # 

'8,438 


17 to 21 years . . . 

34,832 

18 years and over . 

27,4*2' 


21 years and over . 

49,930 




Total . . . 

100 956 

T otal . , . 

45 < s 99 


Table 3 shows the distribution of agricultural land according to great ca- 
tegories of utilisation, and table 5 the area, production and yield per acre of the 
different crops, while table 4 contains details as to the areas under the various 
kinds of crops for seed* 
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3. — Utilization of agricultural land. 


Classification Area 

Acres 

Cerea s cut for grain 3 .'3 89,76$ 

Leguminous crops for grain 7,591 

Tuber crops for food or feed 171,644 

Root crops for fodder 1,025,238 

Grasses and legumes cultivated for fodder 1,828,601 

Crops for industrial purposes 103,865 

Field vegetables * x ) 17,594 

Crops grown for seed 103,586 

Total of crops . , . 6,647,827 

Bare fallow 36,345 

Half fallow , 42,550 

Total fallow land . . . 78,004 

Tot At OF ARABtK band . . . 6 , 726,731 

Permanent meadow and pasture, marsh, etc i 305,310 

ToTAt OF AGRlCrtTURAt BAND * . . 8 , 032,050 

(t) Data for 1938. 


4. — Specification of crops gtown for seed. 


Crops 

Area 

Acres 

Crops 

Area 

Acre 9 

Red clover, early 

8,043 

Sugar-beet, for factories . . . , 

544 

Red clover, late 

7.183 

Sugar beet, for fodder . . . . , 

. 203 

White clover, climbing 

0,813 

Sweet mangels 

2,429 

Hybrid clover 

1,139 

Mangels 

1,688 

Total . . . 

S 3 ,r 78 

Kohl-rabi 

Turnips 

2,103 

1*577 

Lupulina alfalfa * . . . 

Other leguminous crops . . 

1,808 

121 

Carrots 

390% 

7 otal leguminous crops . , . 

35,197 

Total root-crops . , 

• 8.034 

Mixed leguminous and graminoceous 

Other field crops - 

1,030 

crops 

899 

Tot At field crops . , 

. , 93,970 

Cocksfoot grass (agglomerated) . . 

19^50 


# 

T&iglish rve-grass 

13,010 

Whiteheart cabbage 

539 

Italian rye-grass 

6,697 

Cauliflowers a . . . 

72 

Meadow fescue 

9,798 

Other cabbage 

. 227 

Brome grass. „ \ 

937 

Carrots 

. 217 

Rough meadow grass 

3>739 

Other garden crops ...... 

. 1,016 

Other meadow grass 

Timothy 

385 

3,081 

Total garden crops . . 

V 3,071 

Other graminaceous fodder crops . 

1,023 

Mustard 

• 7»545 

Total graminaceous fodder crops . . 

57.910 

Genera*, total * , 

. 103,586 
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5. — Utilization of arable land. 


Crops 

Wheat 

Oats: 

white 

my 

* Toial . . . 

Earley: 

two-rowed 

six -rowed 

Total . . . 

JR ye 

Mod in 

Total cereals cut for grant . . . 

Leguminous crops for grain, unmixed 

Potatoes 

Turnips 

M angels 

Sweet-mangels 

Total . . . 

Sugar-beet utilized for fodder 

Carrots 

Kohl-tabi 

Root crops jot fodder . . . 

Alfalfa 

Clover and grasses for hay 

Clover and grasses for pasture 

Green fodder 

Grasses and legumes cultivated for fodder 

Sugar-beet utilized for factories 

Chicory 

Other crops for industrial purposes 

Crops for industrial purposes . . . 

Fidd vegetables 

Crops grown for seed 

Totax, of crops . . . 


Area 

Acres 



Production 

Centals 

VieM 
per acre 
Centals 

320,908 

f 

a 

b 

9,242,470 

14 . 328,450 

28.0 

43*4 

891,725 

1 

a 

b 

21,655,882 

30,732,249 

24-3 
34 5 

38,294 

t 

a 

b 

631,186 

1,017,342 

165 

26.6 

930,01 <) 

? 

a 

b 

22,287,068 
3 *. 7 49 , 59 * 

24 0 

34 * 

1,031,191 

< 

a 

b 

27 , 344.445 

29,090,057 

26,5 

28 2 

9,019 

! 

a 

b 

188,716 

226,929 

20 9 
25 2 

1,040,110 

1 

a 

b 

27,533,16* 

29,325,986 

26 5 
28.2 

338 , V 5 

t 

t 

a 

b 

5 , 525,923 

9 , 149,300 

L 57 
27 0 

751.050 

< 

\ 

a 

b 

15,310,406 

19 , 517,495 

20.4 

26.0 

3 . 3 * 9 , 70 S 

t 

a 

b 

79,690,028 

104,070,882 

30.7 

7.591 

\ 

a 

b 

15 *M 8 5 

>38,409 


I7 , f r> 44 



26,979,^70 

*57 

20,228 



12, 124,892 

4 i 5 

35 1 *5 74 



i98.S98.522 

560 

108,404 



5.', 414, 85, s 

484 

459,97 * 



*51.313. ^ <> 

546 

50,101 



iS.‘, 6 f ,734 

378 

1 r,08 1 



3.MU047 

269 

474,190 



260,908,079 

550 

1,025,138 



546 .J 5 *. 7 . 3 -' 

— 

49 T 94 ' 



— 

— 

596,879 


1) 20,072,847 

44 

1,103,145 



— 

* 

19.383 





1,828,601 



— 

— 

07,887 



36 . 387,154 

57 * 

1,510 



317,005 

210 

4,468 



— 

- 

103.865 



— 

- 

2) 17.594 



- 

— 

3) 103,586 



— 

— 

6,647,827 




— 


(a) Grain. — (6) Straw. — (*) Hay. — (aj Data for 1938. — (3) See table 4. 
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Data relating to permanent meadows and pasture and to the number of 
fruit trees and berry bushes are to be found respectively in tables 6 and 7. 


^6. — Permanent meadow and pasture , marsh , etQ . 

Classification Area 

Acres 

Permanent meadow, for hay; 

Perennial grasses . 83,251 

Other meadow 204,895 

, Total . . . l ) 288,144 


Permanent pasture* 

Perennial grasses \ . . . 47L5°4 

Other pasture ........ 312,044 

Total . . . 783,548 

Total permanent meadow and pasture . . . i,oyx,6qa 

Marsh, communal pastures, etc 233,627 

General total . . . 1 , 305 , 319 * 


(1) Hay production. 8,932,433 centals 


7. — - Fruit trees and fruit hushes. 

Number 

Classification of trees 

or bushes 

Cherry trees i,i4#,ooO' 

Pear trees 1,479,000 

Apple trees: 

planted to 1932 * 3, 692,000- 

plan ted since 1933 , 2,969,000* 

Total . . . 6,661,000 

Plum trees 1,548,0^0* 

Black currants 2,292,000 

» 

Other currants . , . . 3,275,000* 

Gooseberries 3,276,000 
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Table 8 gives some figures as to, the area of forests and plantations and to 
the quantity of wood cut in 1938-39. 


8. — Forest and plantations. 

Total woodt^l area (for year 1931) . 859,939 acres 

Quantity of wood cut in 1938-39: 

Timber 35*738,780 cu. ft. 

Fuelwood 39,234,965 » 

Total . . . 74 > 973>745 » 


Table 9 refers to the consumption of artificial fertilizers. Finally, tables 10 
to 13 refer to the number of livestock, rabbits, poultry and beehives and to the 
number of mares covered by thoroughbred stallions. 


9. — Total consumption of fertilizers from July 1, tqjS to June 30, iQ3g. 


Specification . Quantity 

Long tous 

Chile salpeter 61,524 

Nitiatc of lime 110,349 

Cyaitamide of calcium 32,415 

Ammonium sulphate 38,729 

Nitrophoska 1,861 

Nitrate of soda 8,907 

Total nitrogenous jniihzers (15 %) • • • 2^6,725 

Fotassie fertilizers 40 % 109,825 

Superphosphate j8 % 3 S L 595 


to — Number of holdings with animals. 



Number 

Number of annuals 

Classification 

of holdings 

Absolute 

Average 


data 

pel holding 


187,412 

584,860 

3 *2 

Cattle 

201,111 

3 . 3 -M. 5 I 6 

to 53 

including cows 

200,266 

1 , 641,419 

8.20 

Sheep 

19*766 

145.380 

7*36 

Coats 

3*630 

5 . 31>2 

1.48 

Swine 

* 94>784 

3,170,^09 

16.28 

Cocks, hens and chickens 

^05,915 

29,609, r64 

* 43-79 

Rabbits 

15*072 

194.682 

12.92 

Apiculture 

..... 23,921 

(1) 99,838 

(1) 4 t 7 


(t) Number of beehives. 
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ii. — Livestock on July 15 , IQ 3 Q . 


Classification 

On 

holdings 

Not on 
holdings 

Total 


head 

head 

head 

Horses' 




Colts and fillies under 1 \ear old 

54> 21 4 

61 

54> 2 75 

Young horses from t to 3 vears 

92,686 

290 

92,976 

Stallions 3 years old and over *. 

4-°33 

269 

4 > 3 ° 2 

Marcs 3 years old and over 

4 - 27.<>53 

*.543 

250,196 

Geldings 3 years old and o\er 

206,274 

6,004 

ac 

w 

N 

O 

Total hoi%e< . . . 

584 860 

9,j&7 

594W7 

Including mares impregnated after July 16, 1938 . 



V3.HG7 


Cattle: 


Calves under 1 year old . . 


863,768 

276 

864 0 14 

Young cattle 


669,244 

419 

669,065 

Cows (1) 


. 1,641,419 

839 

1,642,258 

Bulls 


69,540 

27 

69, '-,(>7 

Oxen 1 year old and over . 

Total cattle . . 

80,545 

• 3.JJ4.516 

257 

1,8 j 8 

80,802 

3. 32b, 3 H 

Sheep 


145.3X0 

1,690 

147.070 

Goats 


5 . 36 2 

3*281 

3,643 


Swine: 

Boars for brooding ... ... 18,074 

Sows: 

in farrow for the first time ... ... 76.021 

other, in farrow ... ... 173,472 

in milk ... ... 101,452 

not yet covered and not for slaughter ... ... -27*743 

for slaughter ... ... 10,854 

Total ... ... ... 389,542 

Sacking pigs not roeaned ... ... 856,041 

Weaned pigs under 35 kg ... ... 788,740 

Pigs of 35 kg and under 60 kg ... ... 651*095 

Fat pigs of 60 kg. and over ... ... 479,362 

Total swine . . . 3*170,299 12. 555 3,182,854 


(1) Cows eliminated after July r6 # owing to sterility iSo,6xa; for other reasons 207.371. 
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12 . — Poultry, rabbits and apiculture on July 15, 1939. 


Classification 


On 

holdings 

Number 

Not on 
holdings 

Number 

Total 

Number 

Cocks, hens and chickens: 





Chickens under 6 months old . . 


17,171,215 

1,990,056 

19,161,271 

Cocks, 6 months old and over 


153.767 

46,881 

200,648 

liens, 6 months old and over . 



12, 284,182 

1.650,759 

13 . 934.941 


Total . , . 

29,609,164 

3,687,696 

33,296,860 

Ducks 

, . . . . 

820,668 

74 - 74 ° 

895.4 08 

Geese 


364,248 

^8,325 

392.573 

Turkeys 


93.002 

6,464 

99,466 

Rabbits 


194,682 

I43J55 

337,83 7 

Apiculture: 





Beehives, with movable frames . 


97.365 

57.684 

155.049 

Beehives, others 


2.473 

951 

3.424 


Total . . . 

99.8ft 

58.635 

158.473 

13 . — Mares covered from June 29, 1939 

to June 29 , 

1940, according 

to breed 


of stallions . 



Breed of stallions 

* 



Number 
of mares 

Pure Jutland breed 




40,100 

Belgian breed 




43,900 

Great cross breed 




2,400 

Prederiksborg breed 

♦ • .... 



5,000 

Other breeds 




7,000 

Unspecified breeds 



. . * 

3,000 




Total . . . 

101,400 
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LATEST INFORMATION 


PRODUCTION — LATEST INFORMATION 


Argentina (Telegram received August 29). According to the first estimate, the 
areas cultivated to wheat and linseed for the year 1941-42, are practically the same as 
in 1940-41. Area cultivated to wheat is about 17,545,000 acres, against 17,569,000 
last year and 18,277,000 on the average of the five years ending 1939-40; percen- 
tages 99 9 and 96.0. Area cultivated to linseed is about 6,746,000 acres, against 6,760,000 
acres, against 6,760,000 last year and 7,301,000 on the average of the five years ending 
1939-40, percentages 99 8 and 92 4. 


TRADE — LATEST INFORMATION 

— — — m — — 


ARGENTINA 


Exports for the month of July 1941 and 1940. 



July 

i 

i 

Julv 

Production and Unit 

- 

_ — _ 

Production and Unit 

1 

- 


1941 

1940 


| , 94 I 

1940 

Wheat* 



Maize: 



Thousand centals. 

5,600 

7,934 

Thousand centals 

71 

2,325 

Thousand bushels of 60 lb 

9,332 

13,224 

‘ Thousand bushels of 56 lb j 

126 j 

4,151 

Wheat Flour: 



Linseed: 



Thousand centals. . . 

51 

121 

Thousand centals 

1,199 

192 

Thousand barrels of 196 lb. 

26 

62 

Thousand bushels of 56 lb 

2,142 

343 

Rye: 



Cotton: „ 



Thousand centals . . . 

1 

7 

Thousand Centals . 

15 

140 

Thousand bushels of 56 lb. 

2 

12 

Thousand bales of 478 lb. 

3 

29 

Barley; 

Thousand centals 

133 

i 

171 

Wool: Thousand lb. . | ^ 

10,726 

5,194 

5,311 

3,569 

Thousand bushels of 48 lb. 

277 

356 

Oats: 



Butter: Thousand lb. ... 

450 

4,167 

Thousand centals. .... 

338 

91 




Thousand bushels of 32 lb. 

1,055 

284 

Cheese: Thousand lb. . . . 

a 3 ’ 397 

1,138 


a) Unswashed wool. — b) Washed wool. 


Prof. Uoo Paw, Segrctario generate dell'lstituto, Direttore resfonsabile. 
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MONTHLY CROP REPORT 
AND AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS 


The following explanations refer to crop conditions quoted m the crop notes and t n the tables. — Crop 
condition according to the system of the country : Germany , Bohemia and Moravia ( Protectorate ); Hungary : 
i - excellent, 2 good , 3 ~ average , 4 - poor , 5 — very poor; Finland : 8 = very good, 6 -= above 
the aierage , 5 --=■ average , hranct : 100 - excellent , 70 - good, Go * fairly good, 50 =** average, 30 ® 
poor; Romania and Sweden: 5 - excellent , 4 - good, j - average, 2 poor, 1 - iw /wor; Nether- 

lands * 90 -- excellent , 70 - £00^, 60 — fairly good , so below awerage; Portugal : 100 — excel- 
hnt , 80 good, Go • averagi , 40 - />oor, 20 - w*rry /10b**, Switzerland: joo — excellent, cjo = r<?rv 
2O0J, 75 s- good , 60 - faith good , 50 - average , 40 father poor, 30 - poor , 10 ~ //<L*ry />or>r; 
l . S S. R : s - good , i ////* average, 3 average, 1 belcnv avtrage, 1 -- /><w; Canada : 

200 cm/> condition promising a yield equivalent to tht average t /« W />/ « /0m; im<’s of rears ; United States : 
100 - m>/> condition whuJl promises a not mat yield, hg\pt ■ ro > m>/> condition which promises a 

i /v/war/ /« average \ it Id of the last fivt \tars. For other lountin s the system of the Institute «s ««- 
plo\id 100 crop condition which promises a \ ield equal f > tht average of the last ten years 


Notj: 7 he countries arc listed throughout continents iLutopt, followed bv the U . S. S' R. , 
America tsia , \ftica and Oceania) in the FrenO alphabetical order In the tables the Northern 
Hemisphere precedes tht Southern Hcmisplurc 


VEGETAL PRODUCTION 


CURRENT INFORMATION FROM VARIOUS COUNTRIES ON WHEAT, RYE, 
BARLEY AND OATS. 


Helgtihti Owing to persistent rams in Yugust harvesting was seriously niter- 
ieiisl with In various legions, rather serious damage was done At the end* of 
tlu month, weather improved somewhat, and a good part of the hat vest eould 
bi banned Threshing had begun 

Tin? area under spelt in 1041 is estimated at 10 420 acres against t 7 840 acres 
m 1040 and an average oi 2(1,400 acres in 1045 to 1040, percentages, 10S 3 and 
74 1 The corresponding figures for nieslin an as follows. 0,270 acres, 4,040 acres 
and (>,500 acres, percentages, 127 1 and 005 

Bohemia Mann to. The Department of Agriculture lias drawn up a programme 
ot cereal sowings for the agricultural year 1(141-42 According to this programme, the 
total area under wheat will amount to 988,000 acres, including 805,000 acres under 
winter wheat, and the area under winter rye, to 1,245,000 acres. 

Denmark: Weather conditions in August were anything but favourable tor ce- 
reals Consequently, on September 1 st, the condition of all cereal crops was somewhat 
worse than on August 1st. With the exception of w heat, it was also worse than on 
September xst 1940. 


St. 9 Ingl. 
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PKODUTION CEREA 1 .S 


The following tables contain figures showing the condition of cereal crops, ac- 
cording to the system of the Institute, on vSeptember ist 1941, as com]) a red with 
August ist 1941 and with September 1 st 1940. 



Crops 



S»'pt I, 

August 1, 

Stpt I 




1941 

1041 

li )40 

Wheat . 




... 72 

75 


Rye . 




• • • 7 « 

*3 

88 

Bariev . 

. . . . 




... 78 

82 

88 

Oats . . 




... 71 

70 

84 

Meslin . 




... 74 

7 ( > 



On September ist 1041, the cereal harvest was not vet finished 


* Spam The situation in the main cereal growing provinces may be summed up as 
follows Wheat * an average crop in Valladolid and Segovia; a good one in Seville, Ciu- 
dad Real, Saragossa and Albacete On the average, it is expected that the weight ot 
the bushel will be some 60 to Oi lb Fvt the output is estimated to be a good one 
in Salamanca and Zamora, but onh an average one in the ven important province 
of J,e6n, Barley: the output is very good in Badajoz and Caceres, but rather poor 111 
Toledo# Oats' a very good crop in Caceres, and a good one in Soria and Valladolid. 

During the month of August, weather favoured on the whole the harvesting of 
cereals, yet harvest wv>rk appears to have been belated. 

> Finland: Weather favoured on the vfliole the crops during the month of August 
But little damage clue to diseases is reported The drought did some damage in 
the South-West and West of the countrj A somcwdiat larger cereals crop than m 
3940 is expected. 

France: It is confirmed that the wheat harvest has been a good one in France, 
so as to cover the needs of the countn until next year. 

Hungary: During the first half of the three weeks ending August 23rd, there fell 
rather frequent rains, which hindered more or less the harvesting and threshing of 
cereals. The second half of the said peried was, instead, favourable to this work. 

On August 23rd, the condition of the various cereals was as follows. 

Wheat. — With the exception of the Northern and North-Faster 11 regions 
of the country, the wheat harvest was ended everywhere, while threshing was proceed- 
ing. The yields of the threshing were in several places less than was expected. The 
grains are on the whole of a good quality. The straw harvest was somewhat above 
the average. For the whole country, an average yield per acre was expected. 

Rye. — The harvesting and threshing of rye were ended almost everywhere* 
Again in the case of this crop, the results of threshing have deceived expectations. 
For the whole country, a rye crop beiow r the average is expected 

Barley. — The threshing of winter barley was ended ever} where at the said 
date. The yield was an average one, both as to quality and quantity. The thresh- 
ing of spring barley w r as still proceeding. The grains are fine and of a good quality, 
but, owing to excessive rains, they are, in some regions, discolour* d. The straw output 
is an average one. For the whole country, an average output of spring barley was 
expected. 

Oats. — The harvest of early sown oats was finished, and the threshing of 
same proceeding. The harvest of late ‘varieties was going on in the flat country, 
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Uea and Production of ( ue&ls 


PRJDl CTION 


Countries 


| Aui 

1^4 t 3040 1 1 >3*5 < 

| 1 1939 

cx> acres 


I04< | Avt r 

«r 100 * I 00] 


| \\< r 

i HO T >35 t 
| 1939 

oot cenlils 


Aver 
D4o 1935 1 
I 1939 

ooo bushels 


194c 'Aver 
Us 100 *» 100 


UurAT 
Belgiom 
Sp mi 
Ire land 
It ih 1 
I 111 n 
si v lki 
Sh ) 


439 (w) 394' 394—1114 I 1 9 691 16,151 j 

9 445| 8 735 ( l )8 639 1081 109 3 65 377 , 47 648* 63 270H 108 959 79 412 1 )I05 448 137 2 103 3 

491) J05 225 1609 218 41 7 011 4 6131 11 685 7 689 

j U 566 1>639 157 631 1 5o 75 4 U>77H 262713 261 251 279517 100 6 940 

I ( E )5 807 (M5 014 9054 115 8 ( fi )54 124 ( )30 22> 84 491 / )90 204 ( )50 375 140816 179 If — 

! 5->0 533 (M 539 103 1 102 1 6 955 6 740 t 8 >721 1 1 *91 1 1 233 (*) 14 287 1032, 811 

707 763 741 926 95 4 7 496 i >.2 15 811 12 493 15 869 26 351, 78 7 47 4 


C 1 1 I 22 37 7 28 7^1 25 >96 770 87 40 183 875 330834 187 4401 3% 459 551390' 312399 55b 98 1 

, „ wi f (it) 40 3K 36 147 41 lrtf 1115 97 9 436 929 j>5 3 491 351467* 728 215 589 151 585 778 123 6(124 3 

n 1 1 (5) 16 1*7 17 35* It 387 94 9 100 5' 137 609 Mb 528 105 9641 229 348 227 547 176 606 100 8*129 9 

M s ic* J 1 3 47j 1450 1 M 92 9 107 6j| 8 257 8 002 7 391 13826 13 337 12 318 103 7 U2 3 

Ii In 134499 33 673 34 262 10? > 100 7 ( 22 3 306 2 38 358 220 92i! 372 176 397 264 368 204 93 7 101 1 

Him l%3 2024 1738 9t | ||4 1 35 705 39 682 30078. 59 507 66 135 50 130 900 1187 

s\ 1 1 t i I<1 ,1 1600 i 1 363 117 41 16 560 14 760 116921 27 600 24600 19 486,112 2 141 6 


\UUti ' 4 }17 767 4 )17 9 4 ;18 577 

I 1 u iv I 043 924 I 228 

1 w j 

li lM«m ) t JO 280 369 

Sj w | j 473 1 3ol (‘)1 302 

SI* a iki | 37a 368 t 1 ) 380 

snu 1 11 509 422 495 

Cm 1 I 1077 1035 816 

ImUislrit** 3 43( 3 192 3 P3) 

Mm M 11 1 |(M2 340 (*)2 751 (*'2 480 

It aui r \ 

Uduum 74 57 76 

spin ) 886 3 859 (*)3 382 

I ft 1 mil 169 !j>2 118 

Sl< v ki 1 479 495 (•) 490 

Cm di 5 449 4 341 4 2911 

United St ites 13 977 1 3 394 10 774* 

T«pm j I 1848 1 892 1 

Alg* na ' 3 058 


1 3 17j 

1 450 

1 ?>1 

92 9 

107 6 

1 8 257 

8 002 

7 391 

1 

13 826 

13 337 

12 318 

103 7 

U23 

34 499 

33 673 

34 262 

10? > 

100 7 

( 223 306 

238 358 

220 922, 

372 176 

397 264 

368 204 

93 7 

101 I 

1983 

2 024 

1 738 

9t 1 

1(4 1 

35 705 

39 682 

30 078 

59 507 

66 135 

i 50 130 

900 

1187 

1 600 

i 

1 363 


117 4 

16 560 

14 760 

11 692 j 

27 600 

24 600 

| 19 486 

1122 

141 6 



4 176 



19 ?00 

lb 16O 

20 8% 

j 

32 000 

27 600 

34816 

1159 

91 9 

1 >61 

1 563 

1 464 

99 9 

lOt 7 

24918 

2)997 

27 5101 

41 529 

49 994 

45 848 

83 1 

906 

1 V 

1 b9 

1 

1 884 

97 3 

70 2) 

8 hi 9 

6 393 

9 019 

14 697 

10 655 

15 031 

137 9, 

j 97 8 

‘}17 767 - 

*)17 >t9M18 577 

101 1 

95 6 


It 2 706 

131 71« 


271 171 

219,512 



1 043 

924 

I 228 

IU8 

81 9j 


4 35 

7 9541 


7 058 

1 3 25t 

| 

♦ 

M0 

280 

369 

110 7 

84 1 



7 790 



1 13 910 

1 


1 473 

1 3o 1 (Ml 302 

108 > 

113 1. 

8 754 

7 740 (*) 9 041 

15 b3i. 

J3821|(‘)16»44 

1131 

96 8 

37b 

368 < 

iM 380 

102 2 

98 9} 

4 l5 r 

4 403 (•) 5 259 

7 420 

7 862 (M 9 391 

94 4 

79 0 

509 

422 

495 

120 5 

102 8 

f 195 

t 275 

8 304 

11 063 

11 205 

14 828 

987 

74 6 

1 

1 077 

1 035 

816 

104 1 * 

131 4 

7 785 

7 837 

5 147 ( | 

13 902 

13994 

9 191 

993 

151 3 

3 43( 

3 192 

ypi\ 

107 6 

92 ^ 

| 26 019 

22 737 

25 576) 

1 

46 462 

40 601 

45 672 

1144 

| 101 7 


130 4, 98(1 
100 7 1 114 9 
128 0 142 *4 
96 8 97 9 

125 5 127 (J 
104 4 129 7 


1 757 J. 

30 769 31262 

3 111 2 598 

6 699 {») 6 914 


148 433 11 3 409 

37 198 35 U2i 


1 Wit 

255 

2( 278 

95 1 

95 l 

1 uni-ia 

1 

1 174 


! 

Mm utm 1 

(Ml 735 (*12139 0*1901 

81 1 

91 3} 

T TUM» IN 

«i 

54. ( # ) 361122 7 

— 

Oats 





Belgium 

! 413 

1 548 


75 4 

Sp un 

1 646 

1 597 (Ml 423 

103 l 

1157 

Ireland 

776 

681 571 

114 0 

1360 

( mala 

13 841' 

12 298 13 246 

112 6 

104 5 

United States 

37 236 

34 847 35 417 

106 9 

105 1 

Algeria 

1 

470 

. 


Argititiu 1 

(M3 558* (M3.899 (*)3 547 

91 3 

1 1003 

1 ruguay 

_237| 

225| 213 

105,5 

11) 2 


17 395| 1 

216 (M 


3 661 

64 103 65 130 120 7 118 8 

6 487 5 413 

13 956 (*) 14 405 86 8 84 1 

104 256 88 882 116 4 136 6 

309 235 236 270 113 1 148 0 

77 498 73 152 104 0 110 1 

16 500 32 114 193 P 99 6 

11073 15,290 88 4 6 10 

4 134 9 508! 222 2 96 6 

36 239 23,6021 

450, (M 539, 


I 14 074, 43 982 f 

10 459 (*)I0 549 38964, 32 685 ( J ) 32 966 119 2 118 2 

16 222 12 565 , 50 694 39 265 * 


129 )79 1 14 944,1 380 327} 404 309} 359 2011 941 105 9 



^U7 

3 3871 

11894 

16 254 

421| 

"3 


(w) Winter crop — (r) Spring crop — (*) Year 19^9 — (*) Not including ieiritones needed in IJ140 
(*) Average of two years — (*) Aren sown ~ (*) Not including barley for brewery 
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PRODUTION 


CEREALS 


while the cereal Was still in during in the higher regions, hi many places, late va- 
rieties of oats had been invaded by weeds. For the whole country, an average output 
of oats is expected. 

During the three weeks from August 2 jrd to September 13th, weather Was very 
unsettled, the rainfall anything but uniform, and in some places gales were recorded. 
On September 13th, the threshing of cereals was over everywhere, except in big pro- 
perties and in mountainous regions. 

About the middle of September, the tilling of the soil for sowing winter cereals 
was proceeding regularly. At that time, the sowing of winter rye and barley had 
begun everywhere, and was even already finished in some places. 

Norway: On September ist, the condition of the cereals was, according to the 
system of the Institute, as follows* winter wheat, 80; spring wheat, 04, winter rye, 
98; spring rye, 03, barley, oO f oats, 00, mixed corn, o<> 

Romania: During the first half of September, the tilling of land for sowing 
winter cereals was somewhat interfered with by drought, esjieoially in the South of 
Oltenia and of Muntenia. The extent of the area already tilled allowed to hope that 
the programme of autumn sowings would be completely curried out. 

Government officials do their best to propagate among the agriculturists the 
necessity of improving the technics of cultivation (two fillings before autumn sowings, 
selected seeds, etc.). 

Slovakia: The rather long last whiter has hindered this year the normal vegeta- 
tion of cereals, both maturation and harvest being belated. 

The wheat output is expected to be slightly better .than last year, owing chiefly 
to the increase in the cultivated area. Instead, the rye crop k smaller than last year, 
notwithstanding a slight increase in the area under rye Spring barley, the area under 
which has somewhat decreased, has given a very poor yield This year’s output of 
oats is not yet known. 

The National Bank has opened a first credit of 100 kriun for the purchase of 
cereals. 

The Central Bureau of Statistics of .Slovakia has recently published final data 
relating to the harvested aera and to the output ot l croak during the yeais 1038 
to 1940 They are shown in the following table 




Area (thousand 

acres . 










% 1940 




1040 % 

19*7 

I'M* 

1949 
~ roo 

i<vr 

«■ 100 

Wheat . . 



• 533 

50 o 

508 

03 7 

105 0 

Rye . . . 



• 3b8 

3 *i 

37 » 

96.4 

07 1 

Barley . . 



• 405 

Ml 

5 °* 

I <>3 0 

98. (> 

Oats . . 



• 3 f >5 

3*5 

34 ° 

1 r 2.2 

J07 2 




Production . 










% 

1940 




194^ 

1939 

1(1)8 

*939 

W® 100 

19)8 
«■ 100 

Wheat . . 

1. 000 

centals 

(>,740 

6,215 

7,930 

73 - 1 

85.0 


,1.000 

bushels 

IF *33 

15 . 35 ') 

13,216 

Rye . . . 

1. 000 

centals 

4 . 4°3 

5.318 

5.169 

82.8 

84.7 


1. 000 

bushels 

7,862 

0,407 

9,285 


' Barley . . 

, 1 .000 

centals 

6,699 

6,541 

7.287 

10^.4 

91.6 

1.000 

bushels 

13.956 

13,628 

15,182 



Oats . . . 

. 1. 000 

centals 

4.596 

3 >7 55 

3 , 5 ( >4 

122.4 

129,0 


1 .000 

bushels 

H.363 

11 >735 

11,138 
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Switzerland: The month of August was this year a distinctly wet one. There were 
counted eighteen days of rain, and there were never more than two days at a time 
without rain. Again the temperatures registered at night were rather low every- 
where. The bad weather which pre\ ailed during the month seriously hindered 
harvesting, and thus in many places grain was lost, or its quality was poor. As a matter 
of fact, autumn barley and rye could still be 1 tamed in a good condition in most places, 
but the wheat and spelt harvest coincided with the rainy period, and consequently a 
very serious loss in grain and ears was suffered It proved necessary to bam large' 
amounts of damp cereals, and this is likely to have effects on the* quality of the uu*al 

Aictntina. The* condition of the* wheat ci ops w as good in all cereal growing regions 
of the country. The second official * v ahition of the area under wheat in 1041 42 shows 
an increase of 222 , 400 acres, as compared with the first one, made* in August Thus 
the area under cereals exceeds by t.i per cent the area registered in 1040-41, and 
4,j. per cvnt below the average of the foregoing five vtars 

< htk The tilling of the soil for the sowing of cereals was belated owing to excessive 
rains in autumn The* Government has taktn various measures in order to extend the 
culture oi cereals in the country 

/ Suit d States I Miring the week ending August -’7. moderate temperatures and wide 
spread showers prevailed, but consult table areas in the interior valleys vveie still dry. 
Showers interrupted harvesting and thieshmg oi small grains but preparation for 
autumn seedlings ptogn ssed well I Miring the week ending September 3, considerable* 
rains were ieported in the* North and in many southern ate as, but the central valleys 
continued to be drv . Autumn seedlings started m Western Kansas under very 
favourable* conditions I Miring tin* following wiek go< d rams fell in the interior States, 
improving late* crops and autumn see dings conditions. Han e-sting of small grains in 
Noith Dakota and Minnesota was delayed bv unfavourably weather 

The week ended Scplcmlx r 17 was favourable in most of the interior States but 
m the Western ami some damage was caused by frost and m some other sections by 
heavy rams, Autumn ploughing and seeding were active in the wheat belt. Weather 
was favourable in the West, while m the I vast it was seriously drv during the week 
ended September j.|. In the North-West sections nnych small grains late crops were 
reported spoiled in slunk bv rains. Soil preparation and seedings of winter cereals 
advanced under layout able conditions in the western half oi the wheat belt 

Vn iguuy According to the latest official rejorts, the vtrv rainy autumn weather 
has hindered the usual agricultural work of the season. Instead, the drv and cold 
winter favoured the sowing of cereals. The condition of the win at, oats and bailey 
crops is thought to be a good one, notwithstanding some damage due to excessive rains. 

/ mhev. According to infonnaticn givui in the press, the output oi cereals was 
this vear about the same as in 1040, whin it was estimated to have amounted to 
00 millions of centals (151 millions of bushels), i. e. to have been by \i millic its of 
centals or 18 millic us of bushels alove the* average <f 103 5-1030 

Tunisia: According to the latest unofficial informaticn reeeivtd, the 01 tput was 
this year rather better than had been expected at the be ginning of summer. The 
improvement w r as due to the rather cool weather that prevailed in May and June and 
allowed of a slow and gradual maturation of the wheat. The evaluation of the harvest, 
although again imofficial in 1041 as it had been in 1040, has been inserted in the 
table on page 435 . / 
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PRODUCTION MAIZE - RICE 


CURRENT INFORMATION ON MAIZE. 

Spam: The condition of the maize crop is good. The area cultivated in 1941 is 
less than in 1940 (1,117,500 acres), but about the average. The output per acre is 
expected to be a big one in the main producing regions. 

The production of maize in j 041 is estimated at 15,383,000 centals (27,470,000 
bushels) against 1(1,353,000 (29,202,000) in 1940 and 18,590,000 (33,197,000) in 1930 
percentages. 91.4 and 82.7. 

Hungary . About August 23rd, the condition of maize was as follows. Favoured 
by good weather, this crop hod progressed well. Ivors and grains were, generally 
speaking, well deve lopped. A long and warm autumn would be necessary for the 
development of late varieties At the said date, an a\ erage yield of maize was expected. 

About September 1 3th, sunm anil warm weather was needed for the maturation 
of maize. In some places, gales have done damage to the crops, especially in the 
Northern and Ivastern departments 

Romania: At the middle ol September, maize was somewhat belated in the 
hilly regions, blit almost mature in the plain. A good harvest was foreseen, especially 
for the crops that had been weeded twice 

Slovakia . According to the recent estimate area culthatcd to maize in ioju was 
73,000 acres, against 75,100 in 1939 and 77,500 in 1038, |x*reentages 07.2 and 04.2. 
The corresponding production was estimated at about 1,180,700 centals (2,108,400 
bushels) against t ,(> 43,500 12,034,900) and 1, 550,000 12,71*0,000), percentages: 71.8 
and 76.1. 

United States llv the end of August late maize crop continued to impro\e and 
during September it was developing and maturing rapidly with warm weather, practi- 
cally safe from frost damage 

According to the September Crop Report, the production of maize in lo^r is estima- 
ted at 1,413,420,000 centals (2,523,91*4,000 bushels) against 1,371 ,552,000 12,4 {<>,200,000) 
in 1940 and an average of 1,302,102,000 (2,325,290,000) in 1935 to 1030. percentages, 
103. x and 108.5. 

CURRENT INFORMATION ON RICE. 

Spam : The vegetation of rice is good in the provinces of Custclldn and Alicante 
and in Catalogue. Transplanting was proceeded with properly, and a good crop is 
expected. 

According to the latest estimate area cultivated to rice is 233,000 acres, against 
132,000' in 1940 and 106,000 in 1939 percentages: 100,8 and 125,3. The corresponding 
production is estimated at about 6,150,000 centals (13,666,200 bushels) against 5,925,000 
(13,167,500) and 3, <>20,700 (8,725,800); percentages. 103,8 and 156.6. 

Italy • According to data available at the middle of September, the area under 
rice in 1041 appears to be somewhat larger than in 1940. At present, tlic crops are 
likely to be big and of a good quality. 

Brazil: According to information given in the press, the rjee (Top has suffered 
very serious damage during the present campaign owing to the excessive rains which 
fell in the autumn, in the State of Rio Grande do Sul, the main rice growing region of 
the country. In the Southern rice growing districts, the damage was less serious, but 
the quality of the product was rather poor. 
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United States' According to the September Crop Report, tjie production of rice 
in 1041 is estimated at 27,257,400 centals (00,472,00 o bushels) against 23,739,300 
(52,754,000) in 19.40 and an average of 22,398,500 ( 49,774,400) in 1935 to 1939; per- 
centages, 114.8 and 121.7. 

CURRENT INFORMATION ON POTATOES. 

Belgium' In some regions, the phytophtora disease had made its appearance. 
In the case of li ilf-early varieties, it was already too late for sprinkling. Agriculturists 
were strongly advised to mow down the diseased areas, and to tear out the plants 
as soon as possible 

The area under potatoes in 1940 i.4 estimated at 190,100 acres against 304,000 
acre*, in 1 >40 an l au average of 38**700 acres in 1944 to 1038, percentages, 52.1 
and 48 8. 

I) timirk • Owing to rains in August, potatoes had a fairly good appearance on 
Sjptemh *r ist la-»t. The condition of the crop was particularly good in Fallen and 
in L >ll.ui l-Rilstei . For the whole count rv, the eon litioxi of the potato crop was quoted 
87, ,h on A oust js ( , as comp ired with <15 on September 1st 1940. 

Sfhvn The area mi Or ])otatoes appears to be a very large one this year, Gene- 
rali\ speaking, a goo 1 output is expected, notwithstanding a certain lack of manure 
and attacks l>v ins *ets in some provinces. 

Finhml Weather conditions were pat ticul trly favourable to potato crops during 
th ti > it 1 of An gti >t . ( ) i August ist, the eon litiou of the potato crops was an average 

one 15,0 according to the local classification;. 

About Vugust a 310 i. the condition ot p itatoes was as follows Harlv 
vanities w uv b ntig li irvested and s >ld on the m irk'd. The tubercles were copious 
ami H-iUliv, bat m muv places rather sm ill I/ite \arieties had a good aspect, 
but their leive*' <11 1 st tlks were still quite green in m my places (rood rains followed 
by winn ami sunny weitlrer were needed tor their maturing On August 23rd, a 

crop s nnewhut above the average was expected for the country as a whole * * 

\bout September 13U1, warm and sunny weather was needed for the maturation 
oi p >tatoe> In s >:u * places, strong gales 1 ml done some damage to the crops. 

Xotiaay On September rst,' the condition of potato crops was, according to the 
system of the Institute, too. 

SLhhifaa According to the recent estimate area cultivated to potatoes in 1940 
was 43^,0 y) acres, .uaiust 410,400 in 11*3* and 425,300 in 1938, percentages 100 8 and 
1030. The corresponding production is estimated at about 30,705,40*0 centals 
(01,274.400 bushel^) against 42,594,100 170,987,000) and 43,4-9,800 (72,548,200), per- 
centages: 8O.3 and 84.3. 

Sweden: On September 1st, the condition of potatoes was quoted ros according 
to the system oi the Institute, as compared with 114 at the same time last year. Accord- 
ing to the local system, these quotations were respectively 3,1 and 3,3. 

Switzerland . The potato crops were somewhat favoured by rain. Indeed, rain 
came too late for the early varieties; these had already seriously suffered from drought, 
so that the output remained substantially below the average. Generally speaking, 
late varieties are likely to give a better yield than it could have been expected at 
times. However, persistent rains favoured the spread of ptytophora . I11 particular, 

the aspect of fields sown with seeds suffering from degeneracy is anything but pleasing. 
On the whole, only an average yield may be expected. # 
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United States* A< cording to tilt September Crop Rtport the production oi pota- 
toes in 1041 is estimated at 224 $1 1 800 centals (373 853 000 bushels) against 238 ^33 200 
(397 7 22 000) in 1040 and an aye rage o t 222 100700 (370 182 800) m 1035 to 1030, 
percentages 04 o and 101 o 

CURRFNT INFORMATION ON SUGAR. 

Belgium Hit sugar beet pi uits art m a good condition 1 be sugar contents 
ire still low 

h l funn The ate 1 under su u beet 111 1040 1st si united it 131000 a< rgs igunst 
133200 icrcs m 1930 and in i\engc ol T-4300 acres 111 0334 to 193S puccut tges 
98 3 md 106 1 

Denmark Owing to inns m August the condition oi sugat l>cct has much im- 
proved Particular]} «,ood Melds ire expected Hi Iuncn 1 01 the whole country, 
the condition of the crops was 011 SeptunVi 1st ()*> is < umpired with 90 on August 
ist last and with <)S on September 1 st 1040 

Results of the weekh analyses of sug 11 beets 
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$ pain The condition of the sugar beet crops is oil the whole gcxwl The eulti 
vated area is estimated to be about the same as 111 jf> 3 -> when it nnounted to 
175 400 acres The emps are thought to be satisfai tor> 

Hangar) Sugar beet deyelopped well in Julv and August About August 2 3r 
this <rop needed ram m ^eyeril regions Le a\<K were dul) ^retn md rich ami roots 
health} but onl} of m ayeregt si /e At the said date, a crop somewhat aboye the 
ayerage was expected 

On September 13th warm and simnv weather was ittpuieci for maturation 
Netherlands Results of the weekh analyses of sugarbe*ets 
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Romania According to an official estimation, the output of sugar beet amounted 
this year to 21,8 million centals (i,i million short tons), as compared with 11.5 (0,6) 
in 1040. These figures refer to the present territory as il is after all the territorial 
cessions oi 1040. The average output of sugar-beet during the five years 1035-1 039 
was, on the territory of ( * renter Kou mania, 1 $ o (o 7) 

Slovakia According to the recent report area cultivated to sugar beet in ro^o 
was 08,40) acres, against 51,900 in 1939 and 51,300 in 1038; percentages 131 8 and 


Production of Cane-Sugar. 
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Antigua 

i 540 

309 

520 

27,000 

15,000 

25.984 

175 

104 

Argentina ...... 

! 11,845 

11,469 

8,804 

592,218 

573,455 

440,171 

103 

135 

Barbados 

1.698 

1.587 

2,718 

85,000 

79,000 

135,905 

, 107 

, 62 

Braid 

1 28.506 

25.92? 

23,231 

1,425,000 

1.296,130 

1,161.530 

110 

123 

Cuba 

(*’) 54.078 

63.163 

60,266 

( 2 ) 2,733,880 

3,158,000 

3,013.269 

1 87 

91 

United States (La &F 1 ) 

1 7.077 

10,392 

8,528 

353,854 

519,597 

426,400 

' 68 

83 

British Guiana 

I 4.255 

3,748 

4.233 

213,000 

190,000 

211.669 

114 

101 

Jamaica 

1 3.527 

2.227 

2.289 

176,000 

111.000 

114.455 

15H 

154 

Martinique . . 

t 1.213 

1,323 

1,167 

61.000 

70.000 

58.359 

92 

104 

Mexico 

6.900 

6.834 

6,76? 

345,000 

340.000 

338.128 

101 

102 

Peru 

9,590 

9,921 

8,426 

480 000 

500.000 

421.291 

97 

114 

Puerto Rico .... 

18.151 

20,375 

17,748 

907.500 

1,018.700 

887,390 

89 

102 

Dominican Republic . 

( 2 ) 7 840 

10.188 

9,339 

(j) 392.000 

509.400 

466,926 

77 

84 

St Kitts . . . 

851 

692 

700 

42,500 

34.600 

34.977 

123 

122 

Trinidad . , . 

1 2.734 

2,065 

3,086 

137,000 

103,250 

154.308 

1 132 

89 

Venezuela . 

611 

542 

514 

30.500 

27.100 

25.706 

113 

119 

Total America . . . 
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Taiwan 
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87 

India 
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i 106 ! 
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Japan 
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1 71 j 

87 

Java 
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m ! 

161 
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3,213 

196 000 
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111 

122 
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5,059 

6,150 

347.850 

| 252,930 

307,505 

138 

113 

Reunion 

1,874 

1,622 

1,782 

94,000 

1 81,100 

89,098 

116 

105 

Union of South Africa 

11,463 

11,839. 

10,010 

1 570,000 

592.000 

500.515 

97 

115 

7 otal Africa .... 

74,218 

22,044 

21,155 

i /, 207*50 

1,102,228 

lj057,786 

J HO 

114 

OCEANIA. 
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Australia 

18.010 

20,787 

| 16.607 

900,500 

1,039.400 

830.341 

87 ! 

108 

Hawaii 

19,379 

19,028 

| 1 9 T 1 1 2 

969.000 

951,400 

955,596 1 

102 

101 

Fiji Islands 

2,315 

2,205 

2,973 

116,000 

100,000 

148,t>30 

105 

78 

Total Oceanta . , , 

39,704 

42,020 

\ 

38,692 
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2,090,800 

1,934.567 

I 94 
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Totals . . . 
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! 
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1 
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(1) Approximate data. — (a) Willet & Gray estimate. 
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133.2. The corresponding products n was estimated at about 12,59-6300 centals 
<620,600 short tons) against 11,708,300 (585,400) and 10,798,400 (539,000). percen- 
tages 107 6 and 110 6 

Swictuf The production of beet sugar in 1940-41 according to a communication * 
of the Central Bureau of Statistics is estimated at (>,261,000 centals (313,000 short 
tons) against 0,856,000 (342 800) in 1939-40 and an average of <>,(>32,000 (351,000) 
in 1931-35 to 1938-39, percentages, 91,3 and 944. 

O11 September 1st, the condition of the sugar-bee crop was quoted 103 according 
to the system of the Institute, as computed with 100 at the same time last year. 

According to the local system, these quotations were respectively 3,1 and 5 o. 

1 

V fnted States: According to the September Crop Report, the production of sugar- 
beet in 1941 is estimated at 197,360,000 cental# (9, 868, 000 short tons) against 243,810,000 
(12,192,000) in 1940 and an average oi 192,164,000 (0,623,0c o) in 1035 to 193*), per- 
centages, 80 9 and 102 5. 


CURRENT INFORMATION ON VINES. 


* 

Bulgaria At the middle oi August, the work of the season* liad been alrscah dom , 
and so was especially everywhere the fourth, as a rule the fifth, and m some cases 
even the seventh, sulphate sprinkling. Although sulphate was sometimes lacking not 
so much damage w'as done by mildew as was apprehendtd before. This y tar’s vintage 
prospects are once more said to be good the vintage being likely to prov< both better 
and larger than last year. 

Spam: Owing to unfavourable weather in August and to mildew, the vintage is 
likely to be rather poor this y T c*ar The grapes are estimated to amount to 54,895,300 
centals, and the must to 348,353,200 ( \ 18,3 10,900) gallons In the ten years 1020- 
1035, the highest output oi must was uaelud in 11/27 with 623,080, <>00 (748 263,800) 
gallons, while the lowest one, that oi 1026, amounttd to 346,549,400 (41017^00) 
gallons. 

% Hungary During the three weeks ending August 23rd 1941, weather favoured 
on the wiiole the growth of vines About September 13th, sunshine and warm wea- 
ther were needed for the maturation of grapes. 

Romania . At the beginning of the month of September, the condition oi the 
vineyards was satisfactory. 

Slovakia: After the poor yield of the 1940 vintage*, the output of grapes and wine 
is expected to be much more .satisfactory* this year. 

According to the recent report area cultivated to vineyards was in 1940 12,100 
acres, against 13,600 in 1939, percentage 88.7. The corresponding graj. es pre duction 
w r as estimated at about 28 0,900 centaks against 777,600; percentage: 36.1 

The j production of wine in 1940 was* estimated at 1,475,000 Imperial gallons 
(j, 771,000 American gallons) against 4,531,000 [(5,441,000) in 1939, percentage, 32 5. 

Switzerland: Notwithstanding rainy weather, vineyards progressed well. Save 
in a few exceptional cases, vine-growing regions have not suffered from hail. The 
condition of the vineyards is on the whole satisfactory*, and the development of [grapes 
is already well ahead. If autumn weather proves fairly favourable, a vintage of a 
good quality may be looked for. 
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CURRENT INFORMATION ON OLIVES. 

Spain . A good olive crop is expected Some damage was done by bad weather 
and hail in several regions 

The total area covered by olive-trees was estimated to amount this year to 
5,226,400 acres, as compared with 5,157,200 acres last year. Tin oil pioducing 
areas were 1,784,000 and 1,730,000 acres respectively. 


CURRENT INFORMATION ON FLAX. 

lUkmm The area under flax crops in 10 jo is estimated at 112,500 aeies against 
110,460 .acres in 1030 <fnd an axeragi of 08,270 acres in 1034 to 1038, percentages, 
101 o and i6pM. 

Hull ana At the end ol August flax had been harvested. The fibre seems well 
dev elopped. 

( mat 10 This xeui’s area uiukr ltax is estimated to amount to 22,200 acres, 
i. e some 00 per cent ol the* area under tlax in former Yugoslavia. The output of 
flax is liluh to be satisjaeiorv this veai, both as to quantity and quality Flax 
prices are vtrv high this v<ar having nearlv doubled as compared with 1040 

Humility' About August 2 *rd, flax* cultivated chiefly foi spinning was being gathe- 
red in Stalks were rather high, and the yield in hbre good The output ot flax cul- 
tivated chiefly for seed was below tin* average. 

Roman m The output of spring tlax and hemp was this 'year rather below the 
average A further extension of textile ciops is foreseen lor next year 

•h until na According to the latest official reports, the condition of the flax crop 
was good in the whole ot Argentina m August The area under tlax during the 1031- 
1042 campaign amounts, ae< ording to the second official estimation published on Sep- 
tember 17th, to <>,753,000 at its as compared with 6,7(10,000 acres in 101041 and 
with 7301,000 acres on the avetage in the preceding five years The returns were 
00,0 and 02 5. 

( amnia. According to the most recent estimate ana cultivated to flax is 4)58000 
acres, against 307.000 in ]<>jo and 300,000 on tin* average of the preceding 5 year 
period; percentages* 2(i 1 and 3105 'The corresponding production of linseed is 
estimated at about 4,12 pooo centals (7,362,000 bushels) against 1,780,000 ( 180.000) 
and 858,000 (1,533,000). percentages* 230.0 and 480.3 

( 'nitcd Stairs: According to the September Crop Report, the production oJ flaxseed 
in 1041 is estimated at 17,864,000 centals (31,000,000 bushels} against 17.482,000 
(31,217,000) in 1040 and an average of 0, 181,000 (11.037,000) in 14135 to 1030. per- 
centages, 102.2 and 284). o. 

Uruguay: Autumn weather has not favoured the tilling of the soil Instead, the 
drv and cold winter favoured the sowing of flax. The condition of the tlax crop is* 
thought to lx* a good one, although some damage has been done by heavy rains. 
The area under flax in 14)41*42 amounts to 313,800 acres, as compared with 422,600 
acres in 1940-41 and with 407,000 acres on the average in the foregoing five years. 
The return were 74,3 anil 77.1, 
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CURRENT INFORMATION ON COTTON. 


Bulgaria At the middle oi \ugust, cotton plants had begmi to blossom in good 
conditions. Crop prospects aie favourable. 

Spam Rainy weather has done damage to cotton in the province of Avila, 
which is a very important one for this crop. 

Romania : The weather lias not favoured cotton crops this veai. 

United States xVt the end ot August conditions were fairly good for cotton, and 
by the first week of September cotton picking was general, though rains caused delay 
ill some sections During the second week cotton crop was maturing lapidlv with 
warm weather, and up to September 2 \ progress has been gem* rail v good. 

The indicated area left tor harvest this year is the smallest cotton acreage har- 
vested since 1895. Total plantings have been 12 per cent, below the Agricultural Con- 
servation Programme allotments. Se\ eral causes are resjxmsible for this year's reduction 
in cotton acreage Frequent and heavy rains in Texas and Oklahoma throughout 
the spring pievcntcd the planting of some intended acreage and resulted in the loss 
of some aeieage which had already been planted The Supplementary Cotton P10- 
gramuie, in winch farmers art* given cotton* stamps in return tor making additional 
acreage reduction, was also a contributing factor in reducing acreage. I11 South 
Carolina the weather has been very unfavourable for cotton. Conditions have also 
been unfavourable in Georgia, Florida and Louisiana. 

The crop is later than usual in nearly all vStates. hi Texas and Louisiana, where 
unfavourable conditions prevailed at seeding time, the crop is frome one week to two 
weeks late and in most other States from about average to out week late This 
situation is markedly reflected in the figures concerning ginning progress 

The prospective loss from boll weevil activity is the greatest one from this souk e 
since 1932 The damage is expected to be about twice as great as the 10 year average 
in all States where the presence of weevils creates a threat to the crop 


Summary of the C o 1 1 o n R e p o r t s 
issued by the Government of the Unit e d States, dun n g 
the cotton season (August 1 - J u 1 v j 1 ) 


Report refer* trig to July 1: 

Area m cultivation (acres) 

Report referring to August 1; 

Area left for harvest (acres) 

Crop condition (per cent, of normal) . . 

Production (4) 

Yield of lint per acre, in lb 

Cotton ginned to August 1 (5) ...... . 

Cotton ginned to August 16 (5) 

Ripott referring to September i* 

Area left for harvest (acres) . . 

Crop cond'tt v« (per cent, of normal) . . 

Production (4) 

Yield of hut pei acie, in lb . . 

Cotton ginned to September .r{$) ... 

Cotton ginned to September r6 (5) 
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Final estimates 

Percent 

estimates 
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(3) 

205 4 

89.8 
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304,125 

605,798 


1,454,198 

83 * 

3)4 

2 , 0 <m ,414 

1,805,621 


$m ,^7 

115.9 
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(i) Area in cultivation on July 1 less the ten-year {1931-40) average abandonment from natural cause*, 
i.Q per cent. — (a) Area actually harvested. — (3) Tea year (1930-39) average. — (4) lu bales of 478 lb. net 
weight and exclusive ot Unters — (5) In running bales, counting round bales as half bates and exclusive of Haters, 
— 6) Ares iu cultivation on July r, 1941, It' s 3 8 per cent representing the area which has been, or will be 
abandoned from natural causes, after that date. 
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Peru. According to information given in the press, weather was not propitious 
to the cotton crops. Drought did damage to the plantations in the department of 
lea. In the department of Lima, crops have suffered from the exceptionally low tem- 
peratures in winter. Besides, in the North of this department and in the department 
of Aneash, insects had damaged the cultures 

Egypt: The 1041 cotton acreage is officially estimated at 1,706,200 acres, com- 
pared with 1,740,000 acres last year, and 1,821,100 on the average of the preceding 
5 year period (1935-30), percentages: 076 and 03. 7. The decrease of 2 4 per cent., 
or 42,800 acres, from last wear's acreage is much below that of 10 or even 15 per 
cent forecast at the sowing season Furthermore, while in Upper-Kgypt the decrease 
amounts to 25 per cent, and in Middle- Fgypt to about 2 per cent , in the Nile Delta, 
or Lower Kg\pt, whore are concentrated 70 per cent of the total cotton area, there 
is an increase of about 2 per cent , or 20,000 acres, with 1,180,000 acres m 1941 as 
aeainst i 160000 acres in 1040 

Data concerning the distribution of cotton acreage by varieties, winch are offi- 
cially issued on the first Monday of August, have not yet arrived However, from 
the information alreach at our disposal and herein above analysed, it is evident that 
the acreage under lovs staple varieties has been increased, wffiile that producing Uppers 
varieties ( \shmuni and Zagora) which cannot be marketed successfully by the time 
being has been largelv reduced, at the advantage of sugar cane, or cereal crops 

The first estimate of cotton production is due to be issued on October 6, 19,41, 
the first Monday of the month Meantime, private estimates put it between 1 7 and 
1 o million bales ot 478 lb \et weight , compared with 1 o last year and on the ave- 
rage of the preceding 5 year period (1035 30) 


CURRENT INFORMATION ON HEMP. 

Spam In the province of Alicante, the chief hemp growing region of Spain, 
lack of manure has hindered the normal growth of this crop. 

Hungary' About August 23rd, hemp cultivated chiefly for seed was being gathe- 
red in The grains are fairly well devt lopped, and the yieldsion the whole a satisfactory 
one. 

As to hemp cultivated mainly for spinning, an average yield of a fairly good qua- 
lity was expected 

Pom am a See " Flax " 

CURRENT INFORMATION ON TOBACCO. 

Belgium' The area under tobacco in 1940 is estimated at 5,070 acres against 
5,700 acres in 1930 and an average of 6,810 acres in 1034 to 1938, percentages, 89.0 
and 74.5. 

Bulgaria: At the end of August, harvesting and drying of tobacco was proceeding. 
The output is expected io be a good one, both as to quantity and quality. The 
rains which fell about the middle of August* have helped to avoid the Trepsa disease. 

In order to fill the insufficient of comestible and industrial oils, the Bulgarian 
Government has encouraged this year the harvesting of tobacco seed by fixing its 
price at 12 leva the kg. It is expected that this year's harvest will yield some 4.5 
millions of lb. of tobacco seed. 
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Hungary' About August 23rd, the tobacco plantations had a good aspect and tile 
plants were beginning to blossom. At that time, the gathering in of the lower leaves 
had already begun. There was expected a yield above the average as to quantity, 
but only an average one as to quality 

Canada: According to the latest estimate area culthated to tobacco is (>6,000 
acres, against (>7,880 m 1940 and 69, 550 on the average of the preceding 5 -year 
period, percentages 97 2 and 94 9. The corresponding production is estimated at 
about 67,300,000 lb against 60,000,000 and 76,769,000, percentages 1122 and 87.7. 

United States According to the September Crop Report the production of tobacco 
in 1941 is estimated at 1, .*55,865,000 lb against 1 , 151 ,966,000 lb. in 1940 and an 
average of 1,453,120,000 lb 111 1955 1939, percentages 86 5 and 80 4 

l'utkey Tlic production of tobacco in 1941 is estimated at rrO, 8 f 5,000 pounds 
against 145,506,000 in 1940 and an average of 125.075000 in 1935 to 193(1 percen- 
tages, 80,3 and 93 4 

CURRENT INFORMATION ON HOPS. 

Belgium The area under hops in 1940 ls estimated at 1,820 acres against 1,990 
acres m 1939 and an average of 2,165 acres m 1934 to 1938, percentages, 91 7 and 
84 2. 

Hungary About August 23rd, an average yield of hops was foreseen At the same 
date, the crop was being harvested. 

United Slates According to the September crop Report, the production oi hops 
in 1941 is estimated at 43,200,000 lb against 42,552,000 lb in 1040 and an a\eragc oi 
38,002,000 lb in 1935 *° 1939; percentages, ioi 5 and 1137 

CURRENT INFORMATION ON OTHER PRODUCTS. 

Coffee. 

Brazil The Brazilian (rovemment has established minimum prices tor the various 
trade categories of coffee grown in the country 

Venezuela The production of coffee in 1(140-41 is estimated at t. 25 7, 000 pounds 
against 1,058,000 in 1939-40 and an average of 1,283,000 poundvS in 1934-35 to 1(138-39; 
percentages, 118 7 and (>79. Crop condition of plantations in July was good. 


Colza. 

Hungary: About the middle of August, sowing of winter rape was reported from 
many places. 

Soyabeans. 

Hungary' About August 23rd, the condition of soy-bean crops was as fallows* 
Weather had on the whole favoured the crops. At the said date, blossoming was 
already over. In some places, excessive rains had unfavourable consequences the 
fields being invaded by weeds. Cods were well developped, full and healthy. An 
output above the average was expected. 
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CURRENT INFORMATION ON FODDER CROPS. 

Bulgaria . The seed veteh and hay crops are good this year. 

The mowing of permanent meadows was ended by the middle of August; many 
* meadows will probably produce a second crop. The hay crop is a satisfactory one. 
Alfalfa fields have given good yields, three, four and even five mowings having taken 
place. 

Utumarh Owing to rains in August, the condition of all forage crops has much 
improved. The following table shows the condition of the crops, according to the 
system ot the Institute, on September ist, as compared with that of August ist last 
and of September ist 1040 


r, August i, Sept 1, 

1941 1941 1940 

Mangold 02 8(> no 

Kolhrabi 80 1) 

'turnips 05 qo 

Alfal hi 04 2) oj 3) 

Meadows 81 (>o 71 


\i> vji toi the inlands and ioi Jutland - ( 1 ) (\n Juh ist 1041 -- (p 91 foi tin inlands 

and m t *i Jutland ‘ 

„ / o niri At the beginning oi August, the condition of 1 odder crops was below 

tin aunge According to the local classification average, o abo\e average, 

S v* ry good), the condition of the* crops was estimated as follows artificial meadow's, 
4,<> on Vugust »st, as compared with 1,4 on July ist permanent meadows 4,0 (4,3), 
other forage" 4,3 

Hungai v During the three weeks ending August -’3rd, weather favoured the dove- 
Ionian tit of forag • beet A quite satisfactory crop was evicted at that time. 

As to millet, buckwheat and sorghum, an average output was foreseen. 

At the same date, the second mowing of clover had almost ev cry- where given a 
good yield Clover lor seed dev chopped well, and an output somewhat above the ave- 
rage was looked lor The second mov\mg # of alfalfa has given a satisfactory yield of 
an excellent quality A good output of alfalfa seed was also expected. 

< ireen forage maize gave a very high yield. Date sown crops were .scarce in many 
plac es. 

bhirly media sowings looked well, and the formation of giains was satisfactory'. 
Date ones and those sovra on flooded land were on the whole scarce 

The hay yield of permanent meadows was werv copious in the countrv taken as 
a whole, but its quality was only an average one. After-grass grew well in many places. 

At the time under consideration, the vegetation of pasture land was strong, and 
the quality of the grass a good one, except on damp soil 

About September 13th, the gathering in of forage was ended almost everywhere. 
Hay is everywhere of a satisfactory quality. 

Norway: The condition of the main forage crops was on September ist, according 
to the system of the Institute, as follows: artificial meadows, 8> t permanent meadows, 
#0: forage turnip**, 08; kohlrabi, <17; mangold, 00. 
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Romania * About September 10th, pasture land and untilled vStubble land gave 
sufficient food to the cattle 

Within the programme of reshaping animal husbandry, the competent authorities 
insisted upon the necessity of creating artificial meadows upon communal pasture 
land 

Slovakia- The Central Bureau of Statistics of Slovakia has recently published 
final data relating to the harvested areas and to the output of the main forage 
crops in the years i <> 40 1039 and 1038 They are shown in the following table. 


irea (thousand acres) 


°o *<mo 




* 94 <> 

1919 

* 93 ^ 

*939 
«* 100 

19 

- 100 

Permanent meadows 

. . . . O05 

682 

721 

07.4 

02 2 

Clover . . . 

. ♦ . 

V 4 


3 ~ >8 

101,3 

98 6 

Mangels 

. . . 


65 

58 

93 3 

103 7 



Production 







1940 

10 }9 


0 

0 

1939 

*» 10G 

1040 

1938 

*■ 100 

Permanent . 
meadows 

j 000 

1.000 

centals 10,827 
short tons 991 

20,462 

1,023 

24,419 

1,221 

96 9 

8l 2 

Clover . . . 

1 000 

1 000 

centals 15,602 
short tons 780 

* 4.504 
7-5 

M.51& 

726 

107 6 

107 5 

Mangels 

1 000 

1 000 

centals 11,201 
short tons 5 (>5 

14,614 

73 i 

12,567 

628 

77 3 

8q 8 


Sweden. The production ot hay on rotation meadows in T94 1 is estimated at 
45,739,000 centals (2,287,000 short tons) against 69, 028,0c o (3 451,000) 111 1040 and an 
average of 111,404,000 (5,570,000) in 1 <>3 5 to 1939, pemntagts (>6,3 and 41 i The 
corresponding figures for hay of permanent meadows are 6,865,000 (3 *3.000) 7 363,000 
(368,000) 12,064,000 (603,000) 93,2 ° 0 anti 56,9 fl o 

Switzerland Owing to the great dampness, the growth ot grass progressed well 
both on permanent and on artificial meadows, so that, as far as quantity is concerned , 
the crop of after-grass is estimated to be irom average to good. The gathering in 
ot this crop was rather late, and this is likeh to have an unfavourable influence upon 
the harvest of autumn grass Mountain meadows have suffered from frost and from 
early snowfalls 

Argentina The condition of the meadows w r ns normal in August 

Vmtcd States According to the September Crop .Report, the production of tame 
hay in 1941 is estimated at 1,706,000,000 centals (85,300,000 short tons) against 
1,726,240,000 (86,312,000) in 1940 and an average of 1,489,080,000 (74,454,000) in 
1935 to 1939; percentages, 988 and 114 6 The oroduction of wild hay m 1941 is 
estimated at 219,300,000 centals (10,965,000 short tons) against 176,880,000 (8,844,000) 
in 1940 and an average of 187,656,000 (9,383,000) in 1935 to 1939; percentages, 1240. 
and 116.9! 
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LIVESTOCK AND DERIVATIVES 


TRADE AND PRIVATE TAXED SLAUGHTERINGS >) 

AND RELATIVE PRODUCTION OF MEAT AND FAT IN SLOVAKIA. 



Trade 

Private 

Total 


CLASS! riLVl ION 

slaughterings 

slaughterings ( 2 ) 

_ . ___1 



1940 

3939 

1940 

1939 

1940 | 

mo 




HEAD 



Animal slaughtered*: 







Adult cattle. . . ... 

! 106,2% 

85,563 

12,507 

9,048 

118,803 | 

94,61 1 

Calves .... 

| 138.994 

120.232 

3,859 

3,836 

142,853 1 

124,068 

Pigs ... 

j 259,816 

243,414 

29,277 

18,547 

289.093 | 

261.961 

Adult sheep . ... 

34.142 

41,285 

1,712 

2,399 

35,854 ! 

43,684 

1,41 mbs . 

, 27.538 l 35,467 

4,439 

6,611 

31,977 

42,078 

Adult goats 

: 3.460 

3.030 

455 

453 

3,915 | 

3,483 

Kids . 

i 5,567 

11.249 

3,137 

3,125 

8,704 

14,374 

Horses and mules 

i 765 

1 100 

140 

132 

905 

1232 

Colts and asses . . 

| 46 

49 

~ 

2 

46 

1 

51 


j 


LIVE WEIGHT ( centals ) 



A mmols slaughtered: 







Adult cattle 

| 748,913 

621,274 

54,957 

39.555 

803,870 | 

660,829 

Calves ... ... 

1 153,215 

132,534 

4.255 

4,228 

157,470 1 

! 36,762 

ftR* • . . 

589,919 

412,760 

50,817 

28.936 

640,736 t 

441,696 

Adult sheep 

! 22,582 

27,307 

1,133 

1,587 

23,715 

28,894 

Lambs 

, 2,430 

3,128 

392 

302 

« 582 

2.822 I 

3,710 

Adult goats . ... 

1 2.288 

2,004 

300 

2.590 | 

2,304 

KhU . ... 

1 492 

992 

276 

276 

768 | 

1,268 

Hordes and mules . . . 

: 5,084 

7,330 

930 

884 

6014 ! 

8,214 

Colts und asses , . 

! 77 

82 


4 

77 . 

i 

86 

Meat 

i 


PRODUCTION (centals) 



Bed 

i 467,115 

386.503 

34,842 

25,051 

501,957 

411,554 

Vcnl . , 

102,143 

88,355 

2,837 

2,820 

104,980 

91,175 

Pork , . . 

361,819 

276,809 

33,945 

20,033 

395,764 

296,842 

Mutton ... 

13,700 

16,566 

688 

963 

14,388 1 

17,529 

Lamb .... 

j 1,620 

2,086 

262 

388 

1,882 i 

2,474 

Goat meat 

1,464 

1,283 

192 

192 

1.656 : 

1,475 

Kid meat 

328 

661 

183 

183 

511 1 

844 

Horst' meat ... . .... 

3,389 

4,888 

620 

589 

4,009 1 

5,477 

Colt meat 

51 

55 


2 

51 

57 

Fat: 





| 


Beef fat 

32,157 

27,677 

1,797 

1,318 

33,954 . 

28,995 

Pore fat 

169,111 

94,676 

11,790 

6,010 

180,901 ' 

100,686 

Mutton fat 

1,356 

1,638 

71 

95 

1,427 

1.733 

Goat fat 

62 

53 

9 

9 

71 ! 

62 


(i) Figures based ou information furnished by the taxes services. — ( 2 ) Excluding small livestock for the 
consumption of breeders and penhanentlabour in the agricultural holdings. 
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LIVESTOCK IN SLOVAKIA. 



1 

1 ’Estimate 


Estimate 

Classification 

j at 1 January 
1940 

Classification 

at 1 January 
1940 

Horses 

i 

. 1 166,648 

Cattle . 

914.056 

Hordes under i vear old; 


Calves under 1 year old 

<x> 

Colts 

. . ' 5,509 

Cattle 1 vear old and over: 

Tillies 

. • , 5,355 

1 

Bulls 

17,819 

Horses from i to 3 years old: 

Heiters not covered .... 

57,059 

Stallions 

. . * 8,493 

Heifers in calf ... 

35,368 

Golding" 

. { 9,653 

Steers 

. 36,197 

Mate-* 

. . 1 12,139 

Cattle 2 yeais old and over: 

liaises from 3 to 15 vears old: 

Bulls . 

5,250 

Stallions* 


Heifeu not covered 

16,339 

for breeding 

. . 1,216 

Heifers in calf . . . . m , . . 

30.035 

others 

4,176 

Steel s . . 

80,618 

Geldings 

. . 54,914 

Cows 

Mares . 

. ( 48,187 

lor lcproduction ... 

469.142 

Horses 15 years old anil over; 


other 

7,448 

Stallions: 

1 

Cows for wmk ... 

(150,114) 

for breeding . ... 

others 

. 1 201 
858 

Stcei s foi work 

(77,371) 

Geldings 

. . , 10,021 

5 *<*<>/' 

306,812 

Mares . . 

„ 5,926 

Sheep under i> months old . 1 

Sheep 6 months old and over . 

12.672 


J 

Rani*> 1 

5.853 



. | 268 

Wethers . . . . 

8.920 



Two* . . ' 

279,367 

H, units . . . .... 

28 

Pit’s ! 

ltr<*od sows* * 

Brood sows from 6 months to 1 \ 

.449J62 

Mult * . 

. . 27 

vtar old ... 1 

Blood sow* 1 year and oyer . 1 

Other pig*-. j 

40,052 

49,503 

Croat* . . 

. | 79,966 

Suekung pigs tinders 8 weeks old , 1 

80,667 

Figs 8 weeks old mid less thati 6 


He- gouts 

. • | \,U7 

months 

191,726 

She- goats for reproduction . . 

. | 76,726 

Pigs t> months old and over . . . 

85,6 22 

Otheirt goats 

. . , 1,973 

Pigs for breeding ... , , . 

1,792 * 


WOOL SHORN IN THE UNITED STATES IN 1941 

The quantity of wool shorn and to be shorn in 1941 is estimated by the 
United .State's Department of Agriculture at 399, 941 ,000 pounds. This is the 
largest United States production of shorn wool, being 3.1 per cent, larger than 
tho previous high production in 1040 (387,763,000 lb.), and 9.1 per cent, above 
the 10-year (1930-39) average (366,488,000 lb.). The estimate does not include 
wool pulled from slaughtered sheep and lambs, which has averaged 64 million 
pounds annually in recent years. The larger production this year compared 
with last year i$ a result both of an increased number of sheep shorn and of a 
larger average weight of wool per sheep shorn. The number of sheep shorn 
and to be shorn in 1941 is estimated at 48,900,000 head, compared with 48,479,000 
head in 1940, and a ro-year (1930-39) average of 46,035,000 head; percentages: 
100.9 and. 106.2. The estimated average weight of wool per sheep shorn is "8.18 
pounds this year, compared with 8.00 pounds in 1940 and the 10-year (1930-39) 
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average of 7.96; percentages: 102.2 and 102.8. Both the number shorn and 
the weight of wool per sheep in 1941 establish new high records. 

The number of sheep shorn and the quantity of wool shorn in 1940 and 
1941 are based upon the IJepartment of Agriculture's estimates of the number 
of stock sheep on farms on January 1 (See: JVIontlily Crop'Report, March 1941, 
p. 121) and have not been revised on the basis of the number of sheep on farms 
on April 1, 1940, as enumerated by the Census of Agriculture (See: Monthly 
Cro]> Report, May 1941, p. 2O3). 

CURRENT INFORMATION ON LIVESTOCK AND DERIVATIVES. 

Huh* arm: At the middle of August, the milk producing capacity of the ewes, 
although somewhat decreased, was stilly satisi act on . The milk producing capacity 
of goats was good. The interest in pig breeding has increased in the country and 
tven in the towns 

hgg laying was satisfactory last summu, and in some places it even slightly 
increased at harvest tune 

The condition of apiculture was on the whole satisfactory in summer. However, 
in some legions which suffered from drought or from excessive rains, it has proved 
necessary to feed bees artificially with sugar * 

Bee swarms were in a good condition at the middle of August. The yield of 
honey, although of a good quality, was not altogether satisfactory a.s to quantity. 
Swnrmings were satisfactory 

Argentum The health of the cattle was normal in August in the whole country. 

According to an official estimation, the woo! stocks existing in tfie country 011 
January 1st 1041 amounted to 1 28,540,000 lb*' as compared with 128.104,000 lbs. 
at the same time last year. The average wool output was in the last years about 
474,787,000 11 >s 


CURRENT INFORMATION ON SERICULTURE. 

Hulgtirta The Agricultural and Co-operative Bank has received the whole of the 
first crop of cocoons, which was smaller than last year. The forthcoming for the 
second crop was ended. The stringing of ooeoous for sowing was also ended by the 
middle of August 
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WHEAT - WHEAT FLOUR - RYE - BARLEY 


TRADE 


COUNTRIES 

July 

j IWELWE MONTH 

| (August i-Jul> 3 

5) 

3 RTS 

Exp< 

July 

T 

(A 

Expi 

WELWK MONTHS 
uguSt i-July 31 ) 

Exports 

Imports 

j Exports 

| IMP< 

}RTS 

Imports 

ORTS | 

Import* 

*941 | 

1940 

1941 | 1940 

ji940-4i|i939-4Q 

I 940 . 4 I 

1939*40 

1941 | 

1940 

*94i | 

1940 

1940 - 41 1 1939.40 

1940 . 41 1939.40 







Wheat. 









Thousand centals {1 cental - ido lb.) 



Thousand bushels ot 60 lb. 


Sweden . . . 

- 1 

- 

0 in 

— 

277 

871 

- 

- 

0 

43 1 

1 - 1 

- 1 

461 

l.45| 

Romania. . . 

O' 

70 

0 0 

18 18 446 

0 

0 

0 

U7 

0 

0 

1 30 1 

30,743 

0 

0 

United States. 

I8 i 

1,I25| 813 378 

5,176 13,496 

6,870 

5,813 

301 

1,876 

1,354 

630 

8 ,%o| 

22,493 

11,450' 

%m 

Argentum . . 

5.6001 

7,934 


56 036 104,788 


I - 

9,332 

13,224! 

1 — 


93,3921 174,6^3' 

— I 

— 






Wheat Flour, 

\ 









Thousand centals (1 cental 100 lb.). 



Thousand barrels of 

196 ib. 


United States. 

9941 

755 

1 ° 7 

12.691 11,759; 

114) 

129 

507' 

385j 

; 0 | 

1 41 

6,475 

6,0 0 ] 

58 

ft6 

Argentina . . 

5l| 

121 

— — 

1022 1,951 1 

— ! 

*“ 

261 

62 


— 1 

522 

9951 

~ * 

— 





Total Wheat and Flour t). 








Thousand centals (1 cental = too lb.). 

1 : 

1 

Thousand bushels of 

60 lb. 




Net 

Net 

Net 

Net 

Net 

Net j 

Net 

Net 


Exports (*) 

Imports (**) 

Exports (•) 

Imports (••) 

Exports (•) 

Imports (**) 

Exports (*) 

Imports (•* 

United States. 

530! 

1,744 

— — 

15.275, 23,190 


— 

884] 

2,9071 


- 1 

25,458, 

38.649 

1 

- 

Argentina . . 

5.667| 

8,096 

j — — 

57,399U07,389 


— 

9,4451 

13,4941 


— 1 

95,664' 178,9791 

- 1 

— 







Hye. 









Thousand centals (1 cental = 100 lb.). 

1 

1 

Thousand bushels of 56 lb. 



Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

| Imports 

Exports 

I Imports j 

1 Exports 

I Imports 

Sweden . . . 

— 1 

- 

0 0 

- - ■ 

835 

1 525 

— 1 

- 

0 

0 

- 1 

- 

1.491 

937 

Romania. . . 

0 

124 

0 0 

24 2,198 

0 

| 0 

0 

222 

0 

0 

43 

3,925 

0 . 

0 

United States. 

0 

1 ! 

24 0 

137 41H 803 


0 

1 ' 

43 

0 

244] 

733 

1,435 

1 0 

Argentina . . 

II 

7 

1 — 1 — 

| 1,002 5,714 

1 — 

1 0 

1 21 12 

— 

— ■ 

1,789 

10,203 









Oar ley. 









Thousand centals (2 centals. 100 lb.). 



Thousand bushels ot 

48 lb 


Romania. . . 

0 | 

0 

0 0 

1,138 2,607 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2370 

5,430 

j 31 

11 

United State#. 

ol 

74 

O' 28 

232 1 1,747 

564 

290 

0 

155 

0 

58 

483 

3,639 

U75 

604 

Argentina . . 

133| 

171 

! 

2,164 8.850 

- 

— 

277 

356 

— 

— 

4309 

18,439 

— ■ 

*** 


^ l 


1 

1 












(•) Excess of export# over import*. — (••) Excess of imports over exports. u 

(f) Flour reduced to grain on the basis of the coefficient: 1,000 centals of flour a. 1,333.333 centals of grain. (Thousand barren 
•f flour »* 4 , 335.55 bushels of grain). 
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Twelve months 

— 

JtTI.Tr 


* IWFLVIr 

MONTHS 

COUNTRIES 



(August 

♦July 31 ) 



(August 

July 31 ) 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 


i94x 

19+0 

1941 

1940 

1940 41 

1939.40 

1940 41 

1939-40 

1941 

1940 

1941 j 

1940 

1940-41 

1939 40 

J 

f 









Oats. 



• 






Thousand centals (z cental ioo lb) 



Thousand bushels of 32 lb 

Sweden 



— 

25 

25 

- 

— 

695 

260 





77 

78 




2,172! 812 

United State* 

<3 

3 

93 

366 

50 

65 

2,995 

3 635 

8 

10 

290 

1,144 

158 

202 

9.360 11.360 

Argentina 

338 

91 



1,549 

8,284 

1 ) 81 ) 9 1 

1,055 

284 


4,841 

25 887 1 ) 25|i) 27 









Maize. 








' 

Inousand centals (i cental ioo lb) 

1 


Thousand bushels of 

56 lb. 







Nine Months 






Ntm 

MONTHS 






(November 1 July 31 ) I 





(November 1 Tuly 31 ) 

R jmania 

68 

2 308 

0 

0 

2 . 0>6 

12,054 

0 

d 

122 

4 121 

0 

0 

5 278 

21 524 

0 , 0 

United States 

758 

3 735 

51 

284 

2 843 

18 339 

505 

53^ 

1.354 

6 670 

91 

506 

5,076 

32 749 

9011 958 

\rgentina 

71 

2 325 


— 

9 100 

40 045 

— 

- 1 

126 

4,151 

■“* 

— 

16,250 

71 510 










Rice. 









Thousand cental* (i cental too lb) 

1 


Thou -«and bushels ot 4 s lb 







SEVtv Months 






Slvfn Months 







(January i-Juvl 31 ) 






(January 1 July 31 ) 






1941 

1940 

1941 

1940 





1941 

1940 

1941 1 1940 

United states 

228 

218 

25 

23 

2,589 

1.991 

100 

239 

506 

55! 

5o 

50 

5 754 

4,423 

22l\ 532 

ttgentina 

0 

0 


. 

11 

3 1 ) 42 

1 ) 24 

0 

0 



24 

(> r) 93 1 ) 52 









Linseed. 









Thousand centals {i cental too lb). 

1 


Thousand bushels of 56 lb 

United states 



— 

588 

370 

~ I 

1 

4,6871 

4,820 ! 




1.051 

661 




8.3711 8.608 

tri,enttna 

1,199 

192 

.. 

... 1 

6 , 305 1 

13 721 1 ) 0!i) 0 | 

2 142 

>43 

• 

11260 

24,503 1 ) 0!t) 0 









» 

Cotton. 









Thousand centals (i cental - ioo lb ) 




Thousand bales of 4/8 lb 







Twelve months 






1 UILU MONTHS 






(August 

t-Tulj 31 ) 





(August 

1 July $z) 






1940*41 

IV39-40 

1940-41 

1939-40 





1940 - 4 X 

1939 40 ( 1940 - 41 ’4939*40 

United States 

309 

714 

86 

91 

5,861 

32,535 

965 

84! 

65 

149 

18 

19 

1226 

6,806 

202 i 176 

Argentina 

15 

140 



664 

573 

iz) 81 ) 5 

3 

29 



I39| 120 f i) 2ii) 1 









Thousand lb. 

• 











Wool. 






Butter. 








Eleven months 






SlVFN MONTHS 






(September i-July ji) 





(January r July 31 ) 






1941 

1940 

1941 

1940 





i94r 

1940 

1941 Z940 

be miark 







... 


13,448 

17,858 


_ 

82,453 177.834 

— — 

United States, 

** o| 

2 

72,008 

17,503 

4 

483,688,385 296,185 

313 

240 

134 

53 

1,552 

1,543 

1,184 675 

Argentina { jj 

10.726 

5.194 

5,311 

3.369 

~ 

- 

304,204 

84,239 

195,606 - 

68,531 - 

H 

450 

4,167 

“** 

- 

24,315 

18,11! 

— — . 


0 Up to May 31 



CHEESE - CACAO - TEA - COFFEE - URUGUAY 



July 

Sevin months 
(January 1 Tuly 31) 

July 

Ten months 
(October 1 Julv 31) 

COUNTRIES 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports | Imports 


1941 1940 

1941 1940 

1941 | 1940 

1941 J 1940 

1941 1940 

1941 | 1940 

1940 41 1939-40 1940 41 1 1939*40 


Cheese* Cacao. 

touted Stales 14 . 013 } 1851 2 , 094 | 1.7811 35,4991 1,133 13 , 274 ) 23,283 II - )- t 56,489 92255 - 

Argentina 3 . 397 f l, 138 | . . I . . I 17 , 686 ' 4 , 176 *) 2 *) 9 || -* - I .. . . | - 


- 1719 022/530 494 

- ») 7 8951 *) 6 834 


United States 

Argentina 

Brazil 

Colombia 

Bcuadoi 

^eneruel i 


Twelve months 
(July i Jui i 30) 

11940-41 1939 40 1940 40 

I 1 

106791 7,315 - - 101689 100 075 


Coflee. 


1WTLVI MOVTHS 
(July i June *0) 


101689 100 075 249 ) 597 78,024 183 , 943 . 10836 , 12,25325260852043624 

*) 3 1 77 ’) 4 747 i. - I - . I - I - *)55 279*)53 273 

- - 44 377 91,075 - - 1678,8921996 592 - 

~ ~ t 1 ) 45812 1 )56333 - - , 582 , 192.505 008 - 

- *) 1356 x ) 767 - - ) ' 29661 - , - 

- *> 2540 ») 4689 - - 98 287 47 351 - - 


(a) Unswashcd wool — ( b ) Washed wool 
*) Up to Tune 31 — • i Up to M ly 31 


URUGUAY 

Trade for the six months January 1-June 30 1941 and 1940. 


I’RODUCls A\I> LMJfS 


Six m tiths 
(Januaii a Ume 30) 


Wheat 
Wheat flour 
Maize 
Rkc 
Untied 

Wool, unwashed 
* waphul 
Ch< esc 




1941 

1010 

1941 1 

1 140 

— 


*** 


- 

— 

1 XI’OK. I S 






rooo bush of 

60 lb 

0 

0 

0 1 

480 

1000 burtls 

100 » 

0 

0 1 

0 - 

16 

1000 bush 

*»6 » : 

0 

0 

0 

39 

rooo 

43 » 

0 

0 1 

84 1 

0 

IOOO 

56 » . 

417 

176 

2370 t 

2515 

jooo lb 


5 929 

1,385 

62 453 

45 184 



1,887 

939 

9 2 22 1 

18,764 

» » 


35 

53 

293 

l 

119 


rooo bush 

of 60 lb 


% 

1 o 

522 

0 

IOOO 

32 » 


90 

14 l 

332 

21 

1000 bush 

56 » 


4 

0 

664 

0 

1000 bales 

478 > 


0 

0 

0 

7 

IOOO 

lb 


0 

2 

0 

13 


» 


20 

20 

642 

602 

» 

1 


26 

51 

165 

375 

» 

» 

*) 

511 

538 *) 

2,590 

3 049 

l . 


1) May — 2) January i-May 31 
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STOCKS 


Commercial cereals in store m Canada and the United States. 



I 


Friday or Saturdij ueirest is»t of month ( l ) 



* 

Stpt 

August 

Julj 

Sei t 

Sqt 

St pi 

\ugust 1 

Julj 

St it 

Sept 

Products and location 

1941 

1941 

1941 

1940 | 

1939 

1941 

1941 j 

1941 

I94<» 

1939 



thousand centals 



thousand bu*helb 


Wheat 



: 






1 


t anadrnn in Canada 


259 502 

259 32R 

163 422 

81 476 


423 504 

1 432213 

1 272 370| 

135 793 

U S in Canada 


0 

137 

374, 

347 


0 

! 228 

1 624 1 

579 

l S m the 1 mttd state* ( 9 j 

164 760 

148 021 

91 138 

108 0311 

99 773 

274 600 

246 702 

151896 

180 052 1 

l b 6 289 

{ midian in the United State b 

15 489 

17 897 

20 526 

16 696 

4 113 

25 815 

29 829 

34210 

27 826 

j 

6855 

lOTAL 


1 42*420 

371 129 

| 

±88 521 

185 709 


709035 

618 547 

1 480372 

309)16 

RYE 











Uuulnn m Canada 


759 

928 

91 

998 


t 356 

1657 

1631 

, 1782 

U s in C imda 


1 i’ 

1 1 

b 

13 


I 24 

1 24 

241 

! 24 

L s in tlw United btitu 

8197 

6*03 

3 158 

51 0 

5 178 

14 637 

I 1 1 077 1 5 639 

9142 

9 246 

i nudiin m tht United States, 

646 

(65 

2 329 

1 87 1 

6)9 

*1 154 

1 1 188 

1 

j 4 159 

3 34 j 

j 1 106 

Total 


7640 

t 428 

7 H9 

6 808 


1 13645 

11 479 

14 142 

12158 

r AWLFY 











Cana h m in Canadi 


1 830 

2 088 

2 08> 

>47) 


3 812 

4 349 

4 343 

1 7 246 

U S m t maiii 

| 

0 

0 

0 

7 


0 

0 

0 

14 

V S m the United Sttfe* (*i 

| 2 617 

.627 

2 367 

491 

8 114 

5514 

5 471 

4 931 

10 254 

16 904 

lanulim m tht United stites 

' 42 

96 

40 

5(< 

0 

87 

200 

84 

1 180 

0 

lOTAL 


4 *53 

4 4<*5 

7)71 

11 600 


9 483 

9364 

15 777 

4166 

'AT 






* 





in uii in m C umd i 

| 

1343 

1 398 

1 1 M3 

'’307 


I 4 197 

4 369 

4 791 

7 JO 

l S in C mill 

1 

20 

29 

t 

20 


63 

90 

18 

62 

s u tin l mttd Stales 

i <767 

2 345 

1250 

268 ( 

4 698 

11771 

7 328 

3 906 

8 39> 

14 661 

it idiui m tht United Stites 

1 139 

117 

1(5 

78 

8 

434 

366 

517 

.44 

.4 

lOIAL 


382) 

2842 

4 303 

7 033 


119)4 

8 882 

11448 

j 

219)7 

\4AT71 




| 







J s m Canada 


1 385 

537 

2414 

2 14a 


2 474 

959 

4311 

3 831 

^rgentim. in Cmada 





2 





4 

uth Africyi in Canada 





441 





787 

in tmliou m Canida 




1 

7 





12 

' s m the United States (*} 

22 4s0 

24 473 

29 737 

15 747 

7 948 

40 090 43 701 

53 102 

28 19 

14 192 

Total 


1 


1 

10 543 

1 

! 



18821 

(’) Priday for Canada, Saturday for the United 

States 

(*) A* irom 

\u*u t 

1 1 mdu hm. 4 

ctntr d 

1 1 ulhwotern 

' s ts n< t repotted prtuously 



<r 

- gy 

^ 







— _ 


— 


Cotton stocks on hand in the United States. 


! 




Uast day of month 




! 

Location 

August 

1941 

J»l> 

! i94i 

1 

June j 
1941 

1 

August \ujyist 

1940 j 1939 

\UgU<it j 

I94i 

July 

1941 

June 
; 1941 | 

\u*,u*t 

1940 

Au.u t 
1939 


j thousand centals 

thousind running 1 ale* 

(counting round as half bales) 

[a consuming establishments 
[n Public storage and at compresses 

8 339 
45,732 

| i 

1 

9 209 
47 735 

9,426 

51998 

1 

3 623, 3211 

44865 58076 

1697 
9 297 

S5S 

! 1 918 

10 570 

1 

| 738 

9120 

1 

654 

11,805 

Tom 

54071 

56944 

61424 

484881 61287 

10,994 

n 5 78 

1 12488 

9858 

12 459 

— — * - ..... 


1 


1 

- - 


1 
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PRICES 

PRICES OF CEREALS OF THE 1941 CROP 

In the following pages some new data about fixation of prices of the 1941 
crop in Spam and Finland and some supplementary information regarding 
puces m Bulgaria, France, Gieece, Hungai), the Netherlands and Rumania, 
published already m August numbei, will be given 

Bulgaria. 

An Older of the Cabinet Council establishes that the Direction of Puicha^e 
and Export of Cereals will atso pav fixed prices for maize . the base price is to 

be lew a 400 per quintal. 

* 

Spain. 

B\ Order of August 15, 1041, the Government established the entering 
into force of the base prices, fixed b\ the Minton of Agriculture 111 carrying 
out the regulations of the deciees of August 23, 1937, anc * °f October 27, 19 $9 
foi all cereals and pulse crops for seed hai vested m 1941 These puces art 
paid b\ the Governmental Wheat Office, (Servicio National del Trigo), chaigetl 
also this year with the acquisition of all quantities of cereals and pulse ciops 
for seed They are valid from July 1. 1941, to June 30, 1942 Each producer 
or holder is obliged to gne an exact declaration ot his stocks, the quantities 
required for each holding can be retained. 

To avoid any rise, prices have been kept at the same level as last year. 
There lias been instituted, however, a s\stem of premiums in favour of wheat 
producers in order to compensate them for possible losses and to encourage 
production The base prices for cereals are for sound and well cleaned mer- 
chandise, in bulk, f o r. deposit oi the Governmental Wheat Office at the points 
indicated for each product 

Wheat , t>pe Arevalo *' and smnlai 
half-soft wheat, specific weight 
77 kg , with at maximum 


3 ° 0 impurities at Valladolid Pesetas 84.00 per quintal, 

Rye » L£on * » 70.00 » ; 

ladder barley » Valladolid » 51.50 » ; 

Oats, current quality » Sevilla » 48.50 # » , 

Maize, current quality » Sevilla » 70.00 » 

Millet » Sevilla » 52.00 » ; 

Sorgtium .... » Sevilla » 52.00 » 
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The Order provides for increases and reductions for diffeicnt commercial 
varieties with special regard to quality and region of production As from 
January i, 1942, these prices undergo a reduction of 1 Peseta per quintal. Pro- 
ducts are to be delivered not later than iVbruai y 28, 1942. 

In case of impurities less than I per cent., the wheat piice is augmented 
by Peseta 1.50 per quintal and in case of more than r pei cent, but less than 
2 per cent, by Peseta 075. The piice of wheat with moie than 3 per cent, 
but less than 6 per cent impurities will be reduced proportionally 

The Governmental Wheat Office pays a supplement of Pesetas 5 00 for 
wheat grown in the provinces of Cadiz, Huelva, Jaeu, Malaga, Grenada and 
Badajoz and of Pesetas 10 00 pei quintal for wheat produced in the legions 
inundated last winter eithei in these or in other provinces. The payment of 
this supplement to producers in Andalusia, Kstiermuhira, Murcia, Albaeete, 
Alicante and Valencia will be made only on delivery of t lie products before 
November r, 1941. F01 the iest of the countrv the date of delivery has been 

established at Decembei 1, 11)41. 

Furthermore, the Go\ einmeutal Wheat Office will, for the distribution of 
selected seeds, fertilisers, livestock and labourers take into consideration first the 
inquests of those wheat producers, who increase their wheat area in comparison 
with last year 01 delher their produce at the earliest possible moment to the 
deposits nl the Governmental Wheat Office. 


Finland. 

By Order of Ma> 2b, the Goxernment has chaiged the Governmental Ceieal 
Office with the acquisition of all quantities of wheat, rye, barlej . oats and 
edible peas of the 1941 crop, to be offered between September x, 11)41, and 
July 31, 1942. 

The producer’s minimum prices lor merchantable produce, f. o. r. nearest 
station, are. 


Spring wheat 

Fmmarks 

350 per quintal. 

Winter wheat 

» 

34° 

Rye 

Barley grown in Lapponian regions of the province 



of Oulu (Uleaborg) 

Barley gtown in the other regions of the province 


33b 

of Oulu 

Barley grown in any of the other provinces of the 


320 

country 

» 

310 > ; 

Oats 

» 

260 

Peas, green 


560 » ; 

Peas, white 

» 

500 » 
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The base qualities to which these prices refer as well a$ the increases and 
reductions resulting from differences in quality will be fixed by the Minister of 
Agriculture. The obligatory acquisition by the Governmental Cereal Office as 
veil as the prices established, refer exclusively to cereals delivered on the 
grower's initiative or on the basis of a special arrangement. For cereals re- 
tained, prices can be reduced. 

France. 

With a view to preventing that the increase in cereal prices results in an 
increase in the bread price, the Government takes on her accaunt a considerable 
part of the amount paid to producers of bread cereals: frs. 84.80 in the case 
of v heat, frs. 71.50 in that of rye , \ 

Greece. 

The producer's pricey of a'hccit has been increased from Drachme 14.00 
to Drachme 27.00 per oka (r oka-- 1.34 liter). The price forwwm'has been 
fixed at Drachme 24.00 per oka. 

Hungary. 

The Commissioner for Prices Lias fixed the producer's price for barley of 
superior quality: 

Barley , malting \ . Pengb 30.00 per quintal; 

» » , “Prim a" » 31.00 » ; 

» » , “ Ivxtra " » 32 .00 >» 

These prices remain in force until July 1942 for delivery f.o.r. Budapest 
and Marosvas&rhely. For delivery to other stations or collecting points reduc-i 
tiotLs relating to transport costs are provided for. 

Netherlands. 

In the August number of this Crop Report we noted that a premium for 
early threshing, amounting to florins 0.30 per quintal for deliveries made until 
the end of November, as well as a supplement for stocking is granted. As 
from September 7, this supplement amounts to 1 */, cent per quintal and per 
w eek; it runs until February 28,' 1942, after which date no further increase is 
calculated. Thus, the base price per quintal augments as follows: 


in the week ixim September 1 to 6, 1941. Morins 0.30 

ji w » 1) » 7 * 13* w 0.31 s 

»' » » » November 23 >< 2q, » >< 0.4N 

» » >/ » )> 30 » December 6 ‘ » 0.19' 


» » » » February 22 • » 28, 1942, and after. • • » 0.37 s 
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Consequently, according to the s\ stem of calculation adopted In the Insti- 
tute in calculating monthly averages these prices are as follow s 





1 

wheat 

1 

rjc ! 

winter 

barlej 

spnnp ^ 
barltv 

oats 

Period 





_ 







llorin* per quint U 



st ptt ml a i 1 



1357 

13 07 

12 22 

11 82 

9 82 

0 t 1<T 



1 1 64 

13 14 

12 29 

11 89 

9 89 

\ \cmln.r 



in 

13 21 

12 36 

11 % 

9% 

Do min r 



13 47 

12 97 

12 12 

11 72 

9 72 

I \i ti ir\ 1 1 



H54 

13 04 

12 19 

11 79 

9 79 

1 1 1 ru u\ 



nro 

13 10 

12 25 

11 85 

9 85 

M rcl t \ r j 



13o2 

13 12 

12 27 

11 87 

9 87 


Rumania. 

\n <>idu o' the T t ik 1 u Si Cretan ot hood issued oil 'August 15 iq|i, 
establishes priu s toi r\c bailej uid oats l'he\ are for station or ha rboiu 
of dth\er\ 

Ru s cciic weight b S kg, ) * 0 impiuitics La <joo pa quintal, 

\ bo \ ° 0 750 

1 hi l s 42 4 k, 700 


Tin mat 1st s and reductions foi lusher 01 Iowa speaiic weight as well 
is tor t\u\ | a cent less or moit impurities are the* same as those tor wheat, 
nimtly 1 ] ct cent more 01 less than the base puce toi each kg higher or 
lower spcsniie weight than indicated as well as tor each per cent Itss 01 more 
impurities thin indicated 
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PRICES BY PRODUCTS. 
A) — Spot quotations. *> 


Description 

Sept 

12, 

1941 

Sept. 

5 . 

1941 

August 

29 , 

1941 

August 

1 August 

Monthly averages 

Yearly 

AVERAGES 

22, 

1941 

15 , 

1941 

August 

1941 

Sept ! 
1940 

Sept 

*939 

1 1940*4 1 
, *) 

1939*40 

*) 

Wheat 

| 

- 


1 

1 






Chicago.No a Hard Winter (cents p 60 lb.) 

i • 



1 



80 V»j 

8b V, 

j 90 V* 

| 92 V* 

^Minneapolis (cents per 60 lb ): 










I 

No. 1 Northern 

1 13 \ i 

HO 8 /. 

105 

104 '/. 

105 \ 

104 V. 

76 V,i 

87 ' „ 

1 87 V. 

91 V, 

No. a Amber Durum 

» 106 l /s 

104 V, 

99 

96 

97 v2 

96*/* 

69 V, 

81 V. 

1 79 */« 

1 80*/* 

New York* (cents p 60 lb.): 







82 */<l 




No. 1 Manitoba Northern (c. i. f.) . 

90 V* 

89 V, 

88 Vh 

90 

90 */< 

89 V* 

* 8b 

88'/. 

, 92 V. 

No. 2 Hard Wiuter (f.o.b.) 

1 138 

135 V, 

132 V« 

Hi 

131*/} 

130’/. 

69 */„ 

105 „ 

1 106V, 

1 M2V* 

Buenos- Aires (a): No. 2 Hard, 78 kg 

1 









1 

per hi (paper peso* p 100 kg ) . . . 

1 6.85 

6.95i 7.07 

> 7 05 

7.05 

7,05 

y 58 

b 8b 

6 92 

7.66 

Rye. 

I 










Minneapolis No 2 rye (cents p 56 lb.) 


68 V, 

I 62 1 7 

61 Vs 

60 « 

61 V. 

51 V,' 

43 *. 

507. 

56 V, 

New York No 2 (c. 1. f., cents p. 56 lb.) 

; 94v« 

95 V, 

1 90'/. 

| 90 V, 

88', J 

* 1 

87*/* 

* 61 ^ 

* 72 /t 

1 6JV, 

77 V. 

Barley. 



1 








Chicago :Feediug (on sample; cents p 48 lb ) 

1 

... 



i 


42»* 

42' * 

1 46 vj 

42 V. 

Minneapolis: No 2 Feeding (cents p 48 lb ) 

1 n q 

n q 

n q 

n q 

1 n - 9 . 

n q. 

39 V, 

42 7 r „ 

* 41 V. 

45 

New York: No 2 (cents p. 48 lb.) 

81 

76*7 

69 

69 

> 65»/t 

I 

66V,| 

* 61 f j 

b5‘V 

691'. 

62 V, 

Oats. 

' 1 
I 

1 



1 

1 j 


: 


1 

I 

: 

Chicago: No. 2 White (cents per 32 lb.) 

1 




1 ... I 


32 1 * 

3b 

37V 

39 

Buenos -Aire* (a) No 2 White, 49 kg p hi 

1 




1 




1 

. 

(paper pe*os per 100 kg.) 

1 4 00 

1 

4.60 

4.60 

460 

4.60 

1 

4 551 

400 

5 44 

4.07| 

| 

1* 5.17 

; 

Maize. 





t 

| 




1 

I 

■ 

Chicago: No. 3 Yellow (cents p. 56 lb ) 

1 

1 





63 r J 

55 V, 

! 64 »/,! 

53 *'* 

New York: No 2 Mixed Western (cents 

l 










P. 56 lb.) 

| 92 V* 

91 */* 

90 V. 

90 V* 

91 V* 

90 V, 

79’',, 

* 71V, 

79 Va 

l 72 V* 

Linseed. 

1 



1 • 

i 




i 

1 


Buenos* A ires (a): No. x; 4 % impurities 




I 

1 

1 






(paper pesos p 100 kg ) . . 

9.85 

j 9.80 

9.90 

9.65 

9.75, 

9.77 

10.12 

1811 

• 13.64; 

15.12 

London (c.i f.,* shipping current or fol- 











lowing month; £ per long ton): 







1 


1 ; 


La Plata 

12-2-6 

12-2-6 

12-2-6 

I2-V0 

12-5-0 

12-5-6 

11-18-1 

n. q. 

‘*14- 2-0i 

*12- 2-3 

Bombay 

21-5-0 

21-5-0 

21-5-0 

21-5-0 

21-5-0 

21-5-0 

16-15-7* 

n. q 

18-11-9 

*14-10-3 

Minneapolis: No 1 Northern (eta. p. 56 lb.). 

205 V. 

194 Vj 

190 

190 

186 

189 

145’ , 

| 

176 V. 

178 

180 

Cotton. 







I 




New Orleans; Middling (cents p. lb.). . 

17.58 

17.12 

16.46 

16.01 

15.76 

16.07 

9.53 

n. 9.02 

11.06 

n. 10.03 

New York: Middling (cents per lb ). . 

18.59 

18.01 

17 42 

17.00 

1665 

17.03 

9.89| 

n. 9 33 

11.55 

a. 10.34 


• Indicates that the product Was not quoted during part of the period under review. — n. q. «* not 
— (a) Thursday prices. 

(*) In relation to Government price fixing, numerous series are omitted from this table; notes * concerning them sre 
given on page 413 et seq of the August- and on page 456 et seq. of this issue of the Crop Report — (*) Commercial seasons 
August- July, except for maize: May* April, and for linseeds calendar year. 
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B ) — Quotations for future delivery. 


Description 

Sept 

12 1 

1941 

Sept 1 
5, 

1941 1 

August 

29 , 

1941 

August 

22 , 

1941 

\ugust 

1-5, 

1941 


Monthly averages 


August 

1941 

Sept 

1940 

Sipt | 
1939 j 

Sept 

1938 

Sept 

1937 

Wheat. 

1 

1 

1 


1 

1 

1 


1 

1 

l 

1 



Winnipeg (cents p 60 lb ) 

1 



1 



i 




delivery October 

73 % 

73 V. 

72 , 

74 V, 

75% 

i 74 V. 

71 V . 1 

72% 

62 

126 % 

„ Dttemlxr 

75 % 

75 

74 V. 

76 V* 

77 

76 V. 

73 V., 

74% 

61 V. 

123 V. 

,, May 

79% 

79 1 1 

78 ’ . 

SO 1 ', 

81 % 

80 V, 

76 ! 

j 

78* 

65 % 

124 V. 

Chicago (cents p 60 lb) 






| t 





delivery September 

119 

117 V 4 

113 V. 

IJ2‘, 

112*. 

111 V.! 

75 %j 

83% 

63 V. 

105 

,> December 

1227 . 

121 Vi 

117V, 

116V, 

1 1 6 V* 

I H4V. 

77 V«* 

82% 

64 V. 

106 V. 

„ Mav 

127 Vi 

125 V. 

120 1 /. 

119% 

119*/. 

117 V.| 

78*/. 

83 V*, 

65% 

108 V. 

buenos Aires (paper pesos p 100 kg)* 


i 1 


i 




| 



delivery September 

— 

— | 

6 76 

677 

6 83 

6 80 

* 774 


— 

* 14.11 

,, October 

680 

6,78! 

6 81 

6,82 1 

6 86 

6 85 

7 45 

6 97 

6 84 

14.00 

„ November 

6.83 

6 84 


— ! 

1 



* 7 37 

* 7 041 

6 92 

13.48 

Rye. 

1 

1 

l 

i 

i 

1 


j 

1 




«Vmnlp<K (cents p *>6 lb ) 

; I 

1 




1 

1 



’ 

delivery Octolier 

| 63*. 

59 V. 

55 V. 

| 55 

55% 

1 55% 

43 */* 

55% 

40 

89 V. 

„ December . 

! 63 V* 

60 

56 1 /* 

, 56 

56 3 » 

56* t ] 

1 44 */,, 

, 34% 

40 V. 

88*/. 

,i May 

65 %| 

62 V. 

58 V. 

58*/. 

59% 

59-% 

46 % 

1 16 % 

42 V, 

89 V. 

vintage (cents p s6 lb ) 



1 

' 

j 1 


1 


1 



delivery September 

75 % 

76 V.| 

68 V. 

1 68 V* 

67% 

1 67% 

40 V. 

50% 

41% 

81V. 

,, December 

78 v; 

77 V. 

72 V* 

72 % 

71V. 

71 V* 

43% 

52 V. 

43 V, 

79% 

„ Miy 

«4V. 

8 5 •/.{ 

76 % 

1 76%, 

76 V, 

76 

46 % 

55 V* 

44 V.! 

79 » 

Barley. 

! 

1 

1 

1 


1 

l 

! 1 

1 1 



! 

1 

! 


! 

W tnmpeg (cents p 48 lb ) 


! 


! 

! 

, 1 

l 

1 


1 


1 


delivery October 

59 V. 

54 V. 

51V. 

51 V. 

51% 

50 s * 

35 v. 

45 V, 

36 

59 V, 

„ Deccmbci 

59 

54 V. 

51% 

517, 

51 

50 % 

35% 

44% 

55*', 

56 V. 

„ May 

58 V* 

54 V. 

51 V. 

51 V. 

51% 

51 % 

36% 

46 

1 37 Vi 

56 V. 

Vlmneapolis (cents p 48 lb ) 


1 









delivery September . 

. . . 





, . 

36*/. 

39 V* 

J3 

51 V. 

„ Decemlier 

. . . 


... 




36% 

41 

j 32 V. 

45 V, 

Oats. 








! 

! 

j 2 


Winnipeg (cents p. 34 lb.): 


! 







I i 

1 

delivery October 

50 

49 j 

46 V. 

46 V* 

44 Vi 

43% 

30 

35 % 

1 29 s /* ( 

50 V, 

11 December 

47 V. 

4b ’/J 

1 44 V. 1 437. 

41% 

4 0 7. 

28 1 /. 

34% 

Vi V. 

47»/. 

„ May 

46»/. 

45 V. 

43 V. 

43*/.! 


• 42% 

28 V. 

35% 

29% 

47 V. 

Chicago (cents p. 3a lb ): 


* ! 









delivery September. . 

52 V. 

49 V. 

46 V. 

44 V. 

41 V. 

42% 

29 V. 

35 1 /. 

24% 

31V. 

,1 December 

53 V. 

50 % 

48 V. 

48 V. 

44% 

45 V. 

30% 

34 

25 % 

30 V. 

M May. 

55 V. 

53 

49 V. 

48 V. 

47 V. 

47 

30 V. 

34*/. 

26 V. 

31% 

a 


Indicates that the product was not quoted during part of the period under review. 
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Description 

1 

Sept. 

12, 

2941 

Sept 

5, 

I9+I 

Augpst 

29, 

1941 

August 

32, 

1941 

1 

August 

15, 

1941 

Monthly averages 

August 

1941 

Sept, j 

1940 

sept. 

2939 

J Sei>t 

j 1938 

i 

Sept. 

1937 

Maize. 


1 ! 

1 

! 

: 



1 


! 

! 


Chicago (cents p. 56 lb ): 









I 1 


delivery September. ..... 

79‘/. 

78% 

77 V.i 

77 V. 

78 »/. 

77% 

• 62% 

S5% 

51 %! 

106 V. 

„ December 

84 V. 

82 V. 

81 

81 V. 

81V. 

81 

56%, 

53% 

j 49 %| 

63% 

h May 

90 1 

87 ■/.' 

1 

85 ‘/.I 

84V.| 

85% 

84% 

57'/.' 

36 V. 

' 51 V. 1 

64 V. 

Linseed. 



I 

1 

! 


‘ 


1 


Winnipeg (cents per 56 lb ): 





! 

1 


1 


1 


delivery October 

160’/. 

146 

145 V, 

147% 

144 V, 

144 V, 

! 133 % 

lo5 

136%] 

! 177% 

„ December ... 

!6f% 

146 

145 V., 

147 V. 

144% 

144 V, 


158 

135 V, 1 

1 177 

„ May 

161 V, 

149% 

149 V. 

149 

147% 

148 V, 

| — 

— 


• 179 1 /» 

Dnluth (cents p. ^6 lb.)‘ 







1 


1 

I 

delivery September . . . 

... 1 

1 





145% 


, 173 

200 

Buenos Aires (paper pesos p. 100 kg ) : 







! 


1 , 


delivery September 

— ' 

— 

988 

9.68, 

10 00, 

9 97 

• 10 os 

— 

— | 

j 16.1 ( 

October . . 

10 22 

10.24 

10 12 

10.00 

10 26 

10.20 

1005 

17.44 


1605 

,, Noveml*er 

10.49 

10 Si 


- j 

i 

-1 


* 9.861 

17 22 

1 13.24 

15 99 


* Indicates that the pioduct was not quoted during part of the period finder review. 
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— INDEX-NUMBERS 


INDEX-NUMBERS OF PRICES OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 
AND OF COMMODITIES BOUGHT BY THE FARMER 




Tuh 1 

Jun* 

May 

April 

, Mirth 

rci 

Juh I 

lull 


Dttjtnn tjon 

194 x 

194J 

194* 

1941 

1 1 

| J 94 * 

1941 

1940 j 

*939 * 

— 




— 

— 

1 



— 

1 " 


Yeah 


(*) 


(‘> 


Germany I 

statifttiechd Reichsamt products sold | 

by farmers) 

4\erage for corresponding mouths 1 

igoq 10 1913 14 "* 100 1 


cereals 

I dible potatoes 
Haiti product s 

Meat animals 

li\e*tock products (butter and eggs) 
Livestock and livestock products 

Idol agricultural products 


102 

111 

no , 

1)3 

114 

173 

115 

120 

116 

114 

131 

112 

113 ! 

114 

114 

106 

107 

106 

101 

99 

137 

142 

137 

130 

120 

116 

119 

116 , 

no 

106 

110 

118 

116 

111 1 

108 


113 ! 

1 101 

101 

111 

111 

106 , 

147 

141 

118 

115 

113 

120 

118 

113 

112 

99 | 

100 

98 

1 99 

98 

120 ! 

137 

122 , 

1 126 

118 

106 

112 

106 1 

1 107 

104 

107 

H3 

108 

109 

106 


Germany 


(Statistiscbes Reiclisamt 
wholesale products) 
1913 « 100 


1940 1939 


iricultural products 

1H5 

1140 

112 9 

1118 

1113 

1109 j 

112 3 

108 7 I 

110 7 

107 9 

rtihzers 

51 0 

49 0 

53 7 

56 1 

56 1 | 

56 1 

501 

52 0 

531 

546 

< ( sumption goods (*; 

146 5 

146 6 

146 9 

147 3 

147 4 

147 3 

142 9 

135 8 

141 6 

135 9 

W holesale products m general 

1124 

1124 

112 2 

III 9 

1 

1117 

1116 

1107 

i 

107 0 | 

1100 

106 9 

i 

Argentina 



i 





1 



Banco Centr il de la Republica Argentina) 





j 



| 

| 


I 92 f w lot 





1 




1 


treala and lin«e* i 

60 5 

59 9 

59 7 I 

59 7 

598 1 

59 8 

72 9 

73 4 1 

I 688 

77 6 

Miat 

106 9 , 

102 4 

101 6 1 

103 3 

996 1 

941 

105 9 

949 

1 102 9 

94 5 

H ks and skins 

97 0 1 

100 8 

104 1 , 

978 , 

99 6 j 

944 

684 

79 6 

l 92 1 

89 2 

W 00 J 

1105 

1176 

1061 t 

1010 | 

996 1 

99 6 

93 1 

97 3 

1166 

1039 

l airy products 

111 1 

102 5 

90 6 

814 

76 0 

75 2 

89 3 

83 9 

82 0 

830 

1 rest products 

121 5 

1215 

121 5 

121 5 | 

118 7 

1187 

in 6 

101 5 

1 1128 

104 2 

Fetal agricultural products 1 

76 4 

76 2 

75 0 

739 ! 

73 3 

72 2 

800 | 

794 

80 4 

83 6 

\ T on-agtuudural commodities 

163 6 

155 8 

150 0 

146 4 j 

1417 

1396 

136 5 

109 4 

135 4 

1148 

>1 holes ale products in general ' 

144 9 

! 1387 

1339 

1309 j 

127 1 l 

125 2 

124 5 | 

1 

103 Oj 

123 4 

108 2 

Chili 



' 

’ 



1 

1 

1 

1 1 


Dtreccidn General de Rstadistica) 







1 

I 

f 


1913 ■“ mo 


1 



; 






als 


1 

! 5228 




477 4 

4388 

474 4 

44! 1 

tr plant products 


1 

1 614 3 




521 1 

432 1 

506 8 

396 9 

it animals 



397 3 




429 5 t 

376 0 

414 1 

366 1 

t i 



1 354 7 




395 9 1 

280 6 

376 7 

303 4 

Total agricultural products 



5398 


. 


486 6 | 

426 6 

4750 

4007 

domestic industrial products . 



489 0 

. 

. 


490 6 

434 1 j 

4734 j 

433 6 

Wholesale products in general . 

* 


609 9 

* 

j 

1 


5638 1 

5001 ‘ 

i 

5537 1 
_ 1 

4967 


*) Household goods Of all kinds, and clothing. — (*) Agricultural yean July 1 June 30 
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PRICES — INDEX-NUMBERS 


Description 

July 

June 

May 

April 

March 

Feb. 

July 

July 

Year 

1941 

1941 

1941 

1941 

1941 

1941 

1940 

1939 


*939 

Denmark 

(Det laudokonoraiske Driftsbureau) 











Average 1909 to 1914 <■* 100 











Cereals . 


207 

207 

207 

207 

207 

162 

109 

179 

118 

Total plant products (‘) 


246 

246 

246 

243 

243 

203 

108 

210 

121 

Dairy products 


221 

2 21 

221 

220 

216 

158 

114 

156 

119 

Total animal products ( l ) 


221 

216 

218 

214 

213 

155 

126 

161 

131 

Total agricultural products .... 


222 

218 

220 

216 

215 

158 

125 

165 

130 

Fertilizers . . 


169 

169 

169 

173 

170 

124 

100 

134 

100 

Concentrated feedmgstufts .... 



— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

179 

114 

187 

132 

Seeds 


238 

238 

238 

238 

238 

141 

96 

141 

96 

Total products purchased. . . 


204 

204 

204 

205 

204 

164 

110 

171 

122 

United States 

(Bureau of Agricultural Economics) 
Average 1909-10 to X 9 X 3 -X 4 — xoo. 

A: Uncorrectbd 

POR SEASONAL VARIATION 











Cereals 

98 

% 

93 

*90 

84 

81 

78 

66 

85 

72 

Cotton and cottonseed 

121 

107 

98 

88 

82 

80 

80 

73 

81 

73 

Fruits . 

93 

97 

89 

89 

83 

80 

89 

80 

79 

77 

Meat animals 

154 

144 

138 

137 

129 

130 

110 

107 

107 

HO 

Dairy products 

132 

126 

124 

121 

118 

118 

105 

% 

113 

104 

Chickens and eggs 

127 

118 

107 

104 

90 

90 

88 

89 

96 

94 

Miscellaneous 

107 

98 

93 

94 

91 

93 

98 

89 

101 

93 

Total agricultural products 

•) 125 

118 

112 

110 

103 

103 

95 

89 

98 

92 

Commodities bought for use in living 

129 

126 

i 

125 

124 







and production 

Prices, interest and taxes paid by 

123 

123 

122 

120 

122 

t 

121 

farmers . . 

133 

130 

130 

I 129 
l » 

128 

128 

127 

126 

127 

127 

Agricultural wages (*) ! 

160 

~ 

- : 

138 

- 

- 

129 

126 

124 

122 

B: Corrected 


1 

i 







| 


FOR SEASONAL VARIATION 











Cereals 

97 

92 

91 

89 

82 

80 

77 

66 




Cotton and cottonseed 

117 

104 

95 

87 

83 

82 

77 

71 



1 

Fruits 

84 

80 

79 

1 86 

83 

84 

81 

72 

— . 


Truck crops (market garden crops) . . . 

130 

146 

146 

! 161 

134 

156 

98 

101 

— 


Meat animals 

150 

142 

135 

) 133 

125 

131 

107 

105 

_ 

— 

Dairy products 

139 

132 

128 

121 

116 

115 

no 

100 

— 


Chickens and eggs , 

*) 135 

136 

121 

121 

105 

97 

103 

104 

_ 


Miscellaneous 

W )2 

95 

91 

94 

96 

98 

93 

85 




Total agricultural products 

123 

117 

112 

no 

103 

104 

95 

88 


- 

Agricultural wages (*) . 

155 

— 

— 

141 

- 

- 

125 

122 

- 

- 

United Spates 
(Bureau of habor) 











1926 ■» 100 . 











Grains . . . . 

76.3 

75 9 

74.5 

70.9 

67.8 

64.5 

60.8 

52.3 ■ 

67.9 

58.: 

livestock and poultry 

98.9 

93.0 

880 

86.2 

82.5 

824 

69.8 

69.7 

69.1 

72.2 

Other farm products 

79.9 

76 6 

69.5 

67 8 

65 6 

64.2 

65.6 

60.7 i 

66.2 

62.t 

Total agricultural Products 

») 85.8 

82.1 

76.4 

74.4 

71.6 

70.3' 

66.5 

62.6 

67.6 

65 ^ 

Agricultural implements 

92.5 

92.4 

92.4 

92.3 

92.7 

92.8 

92.4 

93.4 

92.8 

93.? 

Fertilizer materials 

! 74.0 

69.9 

71.1 

77.1 

70.4 

70.4 

67.3 

67.5 

69.4 

70> 

Mixed fertilizers 

77.0 

73.8 

73.2 

73.2 

73.7 

73.8 

72.8 

72.6 

73*8 

73.( 

Cattle feed 

104.2 

88f9 

81.8 

85.2 

82.7 

81.2 

83.2 

72.4 

87*6 

82 J 

S r on- agricultural commodities .... 

89.3 

88.0 

86.6 

85.0 

83.6 

82.7 

80.0 

78.1 

80.8 

79.< 

Wholesale products in general. . . . 

•) 88.8 

87.1 

84.9 

82.0 

81.5 

80.6 

77.7 

75.4 

78,5 

77.2 


(') Including unspecified products. — (■) 1910-191* - 100. — (•) August: 131. — («) August: tjs. — (*) August; Sm- - 

1 ) AUgUSt QQ,J > . t 1 j 
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July 

June 

May 

April 

March 

Feb. 

July 

July 

Year 

DBBcaxpTion 

X 941 

1941 

1941 

1941 

1941 

1941 

1940 

*939 

1940 

1939 

Hungary 





k 



> 



(Central Royal Bureau of Statistics) 
1929 - 00 . 











Cereals • 

130.5 

105.6 

105.6 

105.5 

105.5 

104.9 

989 

83.9 

96.2 

85.9 

Total raw plant product* (*) . . 

129.0 

1)36 

114.6 

116.6 

115.7 

114.8 

106.3 

78.8 

101.9 

79.5 

Meat animals, meat and lard . . . 

129.7 

126.4 

124.8 

120.2 

104.3 

102 1 

88.4 

64.9 

87.1 

65.1 

Total livestock products ( l ) 

120 8 

1129 

1124 

109.9 

100.3 

96.8 

84.3 

646 

85.1 

65.6 

Total agricultural product* . ... 

126 4 

1134 

1134 

114.5 

110.9 

109.2 

99 4 

74.3 

96.7 

75.2 

Product* of agricultural industries . . 

138.2 

108.5 

107.9 

107.9 

107.9 

107.7 

99.0 

91.5 

1010 

93.9 

Industrial raw materials and products. 

120.4 

1186 

1173 

115.4 

114.3 

112.9 

103.9 

92.4 

102.3 

93.1 

Wholesale products in general. . . • 

125.3 

1159 

115.4 

114.7 

112.7 

111.2 

101.9 

85.3 

100.3 

86.3 

Norway 











(I^andb rukshoi sk ole) 

Average 1909 to 1914 - too 

Plant products 


226 

226 

226 

226 

221 

276 

146 

1 

1940-41 

1 -”- 

! 229 

*939*4° 

(*) 

168 

Pork .... 


23! 

213 

205 

205 

183 

162 

140 

172 

144 

Other meat ... 


270 

270 

270 

270 

249 

209 

175 

1 226 

172 

Dairy products . 4 


246 

241 

235 

236 

237 

195 

163 

215 

173 

U'ga 


206 

196 

185 

185 

185 

185 

101 

, 161 

122 

livestock product* . 


245 

238 

232 

233 

227 

223 

166 

206 

165 

Total agricultural products 


241 

235 

231 

232 

225 

22 ! 

170 

211 

166 

superphosphate, 16 % 


184 

184 

184 

184 

184 



192 

14J 

Potash salt, 40 0 o 


118 

118 

118 

118 

118 



117 

109 

Nittate of lime, 15 */« % 


83 

83 

83 

81 

8 ! 



82 

78 

Feedingstuffs for milk production 


246 

246 

246 

246 

246 

203 

160 

, 227 

167 

l ( edmgstuffs for pork production 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

__ 

149 

— 

157 

Hmldmg materials 


233 

229 

224 

224 

224 

201 

174 

1 210 

183 

Michinery and implements 


, 302 

302 


261 

261 

236 

210 

, 250 

219 

Total production good* bought 


1 



228 

228 

198 

164 

214 

174 

< oa sumption goods bought 


272 

267 

265 

264 

257 

209 

— 

1 232 

184 

Total goods for production and consump- 











tion bought 





243 

240 

203 

168 

222 

178 

Agricultural wages. . 



... 


238 

230 

-~ 

215 | 

238 

215 

Norway 











(Kgl. delskap for Norges Vel) 











Average 1909 - 19 x 4 * zoo. 











* creels 

213 

213 

213 

213 

213 

213 

175 

163 

195 

168 

S *otatoes. 

250 

250 

250 

250 

250 

235 

454 

152 

282 

186 

ork 

248 

247 

230 

218 

218 

204 

163 

131 

177 

141 

other meat * ..... 

265 

265 

265 

265 

265 

246 

203 

169 

217 

168 

'‘airy products 

219 

219 

219 

219 

219 

219 

198 

179 

208 

186 

x Rgs * 

217 

217 

206 

195 

195 

195 

147 

109 

169 

129 

mcentrated feedingstufft 

214 

214 

214 

214 

214 

214 

203 

155 

205 

163 

ki aise *> 


*— 

— 


— . 

— 

— 

157 

194 

165 

f <*rtili*ers 1 

123 

123 

165 

123 

122 

122 

124 

94 

127 

101 


(’) Including unspecified product*. — (*) Agricultural year: April 1 to March 31 
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DESCRIPTION 

July 

1941 

June 

1941 

May 

X94I 

April 

X94X 

March 

1941 

Feb. 

1941 

Joly 

1940 

July 

1939 

7sa 

1940*41 

(') 

*93jHO 

Netherlands 











(Bureau of Agriculture) 











Average 1914-21 to 19 * 8-29 «* 100 . 











Plant products 

87 

86 

83 

82 

80 

80 

73 

1 54 

79 

‘ 69 

Livestock products 

106 

102 

104 

104 

96 

89 

79 

63 

89 

♦ 71 

Tfftal agricultural -products . . . 

102 

98 

100 

99 

93 

87 

78 

61 

87 

70 

Agricultural wages . . .... 

i 

, ! 

86 1 

| 86 

86 

86 

86 

86 1 

75 

86 

77 

Switzerland 

1 






J 




(Scbweizerischer Bauernverband) 

1 


1 




i 


1940 

1939 

* 1914 — 100 . 

I 164 










Slaughter cattle ... 


161 

163 

156 

134 

132 

128 

114 

128 

115 

Slaughter pigs 

221 

222 

205 

194 

, 194 

194 

141 

120 

154 

129 

Milk (base pHee) 

1 147 

147 

147 

147 

I 147 

147 

135 

121 

135 

122 

Total agricultural products . 

•) 172 

17 a 

166 

163 

1 158 

157 

139 

118 

144 

126 

Feediagstuds (•) 

203 

202 

190 

188 

| 183 

182 

142 

103 

146 

I 113 

Fertilizers (*) 

129 

126 

126 

126 

126 

126 

112 

97 

in 

1 101 

I 

Wholesale products tn general (") . . 

187.5 

184.4 

181. 1 

175.0 

170.2 167.9 

140.6 

j 1065 

143.0 

j 111.2 

r 


(’) Agricultural year: July 1 to June 10. — (’) Index numbers calculated by the Bundesamt t ttr Industrie, Gewerbe und 
Arbeit; base July 1914. - (') August. 174. 


Prof. Ugo Pap 1, Segretctrio generate delYlstituto, Direttore responsabile. 
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AGRICULTURAL SCIENCE AND PRACTICE 




MONTHLY OtOP REPORT 
AND AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS 


I ht following t xplan th »j\ f jtr t> crop onditnns ju >t d in fin crop nohs and in tht fabler - ( top 

a ndti *<m according t thi s\ tun if the count r\ <t rmm L >h n i and Moravia {Prop cloratc), Hungarx 
i utlhnt , 2 gad ‘ 5 w ri t \ >t * n / r 1 inland 8 ten ood, ( *- above 

Uu u mh, -> a (tan I t int ioo tut lit nt » ma Po fairlx good 50 aura e, 30 
poot homo ma an l Su hn > tu U nt \ i l > a , 2 />oor 1 t<rv poor, A /ft<r 
/»«*/» k> (Xcilhnl *• o ^ W (>o f ml )jd b lov lura^t, Portugal iuo i\td 

l nt, P) 1 jod, 10 / lift, 1 > / ) >r x cr\ f 1 r s uUtrlanl ioo ixulhnt , >0 vov 

5 '’ifi (> > f nrh > l Si 1 ti 10 rtl r p) t, *0 p tor 10 — nrv poor 
t 1 S s A s 1 )l \ ab 1 t) ai r 1 -v art bilm ai ra t 1 pair ( amid x 

100 r>l cand ill m / » im i«t a w Id pa tl nit I / » 1 \i I t t l ) 1 \ ru i f xtat s Z ;u/r<i SZa/ s 
ioo rr /> < nbltm hi h tomi 1 11 i > i t 1 y j nhh n hick inn 1 s a 

Mild equal t > the 1 iri \\ a f Unit it I l t 1 > n h / ni t / In tint 1 tm 

f In t l ) i) <7 t 1 tih n hnf j t 1 \ / < / / 1 t \ i 


NT hi 7 /i < h»Km s at h t t * t itnt J tt if t l d a t t ft s S A., 

\m tu 1 t 1a It tn i nit Oc in t th I l l 1 il 1 i i In th tills h Sort Inn 

Ht u 1 h 1 )tl 1 1 uli 1 1 ill} r 


See latest information at tdige 491 . 


VEGETAL PRODUCTION 


I.UKKINI INFORM V 1 ION l ROM \ \RU >1 S (OUMHihS ON WHIM, R\F t 

BARI I \ VINO OATS. 

/ // /■ 1 iu li 1 1 \ < tu nt ( it lb w i ik M\ o\u I \ tlK iK^nmin^ ot hep- 

i<. Ill I > I llld \\ l tlotlt at let ood t Oildf t i< u 

) mini \< >i hi to tlu most tt < i nt istuiiU tlu m i i ultt\ iu<i in mtslm 
this \< ii »i) mt > »oo Hit i imsl i i ) u j )jo mti ~ 7 1 u on tlu i\o 1 l 
oi tilt ti 1 < \t ii'- t 11 ’ui 1 is * 1 1 * 111 1 i a (1 joi ^ 

/ nU i id \ttoitlnn to tlu most uuul t^lunilt m 1 tuhi\ ittd to uksIui this 
\t u will l»t ihoiit^oooo uks u* 111st ^o » m 1 >jo jHUtnt i^t so- Tht toirt>])ond- 
mj; ptodiu no is tstmiit«il it afx ut 3s >> iintils (pi ow slu>rt tonsi u^anist 
270000 ( j S t 000) ptUtnlaji S-) | |»tr ^ 1 nt 

/ uni t Vtcouhn^ to unottu 1 ii t luat'- this \c 11 win it ptodml mu tout 

sponds tt 1 1. ood a\trii;c 011c 

fhoidatv Uurimt the lhr< (. wtths irom th 1 1 th tv> tlu thiituth oi tstplember, 
tht. weatlur was quitt ta\oui<d>lt to tlu stomi (t meals 

I he prip nation ot tlu soil Jor the sowtti of ort ds was hunpircd b\ diout»ht 
and also m part, b\ the* s< irutv ot eh lit animals In spite of these ditheullns, 
the 4 sowing oi \\ mur bark*v had been < 01111 >h ted b\ the beginning oi Oetobei A 
good part oi wiuter r\e had also been sown be tliLt tmu. Kam was needed toi 
the* young plants The sowing ol wmtti win it had been staited e\<ept 011 land 
de\olcil to late maturing niai/e 
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Ana and Production of Ci reals 




Area 


, 



Production 







A\«.r 


1 

1 


A\tr 



\\< r 



L n vtkh s 

194X 

1940 

1035 to 

‘ 19 n 1 

1941 

I >H 

1 >35 to 

1941 , 

19*0 

1935 to 

% 194 1 




I9J9 





1939 1 

1 

1 

1939 




~ 



1940 

\ VCt 







1940 

Aver 


1 ooo ltres 

— 100 

ion 

000 cent ils 




oo< 

bushels 


- 100 

v 100 

Will AT 








1 

j 






Belgium 

139 (u ) 35 

>94 

— 

III 4 



9 691 



16 151 



I>c iimnrk 

20 1 

199 

do 

101 6 

64 1 


4 094 

8 617 


6*82) 

N 361 



Sp tut 

9 445 

8 735 0)8 ( 39 

108 1 

109 3 

t5 377 

47 648 

63 270 

108 959 

79 412 1 )105 418 

1 37 2 

103 3 

I ml in 1 

. 326 

32 4 

264 

lot / 

l„>6 

>7 5 

3 9 39 

4 208 

6 221 

6 56 > 

j on 

94 8 

88 8 

Iir lnn<t 

| 491 

'to 5 

225 

}f 0 9 

218 4 


7011 

4 613 


11 685 

7 689 



It ih 


12 566 

i2 t 9 



157 6 1 

I5< 754 

It 7 71 3 

2(2 713 

261 251 

279 517 

100 6 

94 0 

Horn uu i 

0)5 807 r>5 014 

9 05 4 

1158 

— 

051 I2 4| a )30 225 

84 491 (*)90 201 0)50 375 

140 816 

1/9 1 

— 

Slov ikj i 

| 550 

53 > 

l t 5 >9 

10 1 

10*. 1 

6 9>5 

6 740 t i b 572 

II 591 

1! 233 (*) II 287 

1032 

81 1 

Swtdt n 

707 

76 3 

y 4 1 

9. ( 

95 4 

7 496 

9 j 22 

b8ll 

12 49) 

1 > 869 

26 3->! 

78 7 

47 4 

Can irl i 

22 Vi. 

28 7 9 

25 >9 1 

77 9 

87 4 

18-4 875 

> 30 8 14 

187 440 

50( *59 

551 390 

312 390 

55 6, 

98 1 

l n St i * 

40 316 

36 147 

41 186 

III > 

97 9 

410 980 

>5,491 

bl *7 

68 -t %< 

589 l>| 

>H5 776 

116 3 

1 1 6 9 

1 (i) 

16 407 

17 bf, 

1< >8 7 

Q ) U 

100 > 

It IV 

1 3( 

10) 964 

>76 228 

227 5 4/ 

176 60( 

1 1 4 

l >( 4 

Mt x to 

1 347 

1 450 

1 2b 

92 9 

107 6 

8*5/ 

8 002 

7 >91 

11828 

13 >37 

12 >18 

1 0 3 7 f 

112 3 

Indi i 

34 499 

33 67 1 

34 HI 

10 7 5 

100 7 

723 Mu 

38 35t 

>20 822 

37 7 176 

397 .M 

368 Mt 

9 / 

101 1 

1 ip m 

1 983 

2 024 

1 736 

9( 1 

114 l| 

V 

>9 68 7 

)0 078 

5 > 9t 0 

toll 

'0 1 30 

SI 6 

107 6 

b\n j mu I ( h 

1 600 


1 363 


17 4 

16 560 

14 760 

1 1 t 9? 

27 601 

*.4 60ft 

19 J8t 

112 2 

141 6 

\h<ni 



4 1 7 t 



19 200 

16 )60 

0 890 

32 000 

7 600 

34 Hit 

’ 1 j 9 

91 

i gyp* 

1 561 

1 >(» 

1 4r 4 

91 9 

lOt 7 

>4 918 

28 99/ 

J >10 

41 529 

19 994 

s > b J b 

83 1 

90 

luUlbUl 

1 3 '2 

1 359 

I 884 

>/ 

70 2 

28|9 

t 39 

9 019 

14 697 

10 65) 

150,1 

1 V 9 

97 

Ar«< ntin i 

4 )I7 91 ) 

*)17 >( 9 

4 *l8 77 

I0>0 

9( 1 


1(2 7(k 

1 1 710 


2/1 171 

19 i 



I ruiru iv ( 

1 04^ 

9 4 

1 *.’8 

112 8 

84 9 


1235 

7 9 >4 


7 0>8 

1 25( 



ktW /c ll Ml l j 

00 

2J0 

1 

l.>0 

1 » > 

( 000 

5 040 

7/ 

10 001 1 

8 100 

7 J. > 

1 t(| 

1 i(j > 


k\i 


Vi Ikiuiu 

310 

? 8() 

JO 9 

110 7 

84 II 


7 790 



1 3 9|( 



l>< mnaik 

474 

3/ 

>> 

1 9 

1 * 7 

1 

908 

, t > 


10 ,1 

9 91 



bp Jin 

1 47> 

1 A 1 0)1 30. 

10S > 

1 1 3 i 

3 7>4 

7 740 0; 

f 9 041 

1 ( > 

) 321 1 

0/11 144 

in 1 

96 b 

1 ml mi 1 

47 > 

459 

)78 

10 ( 

81 7 

> <*97 

4 62/ 

7 7 7 1 

10 708 

S < 3 

1 > 8H 

n»e> 

77 1 

Slov »ki 

37. 

3< 8 

) >80 

It 1 1 

97 8 

4 40J 

4 40 (\ 

1 » *59 

/ 87 1 

/ 862 l 

[ 9 391 

100 > 

838 

SMtck u 

1 509 

4> 7 

49, 

1 0 

102 8 

0 1 i c 

t V r > 

8 304 

II 063 

11 7 0> 

l i 828 

98 7 

74 6 

C mi id 1 

| 1 077 

1 0 r 

Sit 

101 1 

131 9 

7 785 

7 837 

5 147 

M902 

1 991 

9 191 

99 3 

151 3 

l mt< d St itts 

| 3 436 

3 19 

> 7 > 

107 ( 

92 3 

26019 

22 / 37 

25 >76 

46 462 

40(01 

15 672 

1144 

101 7 

4iM nt in \ 

| 0)2 M5 (*)2 7 1 

O' IbO 

8t 7 

9t,2 

1 

| 

1678 

5 86 


8 >,} 

9 974 



1 arh x 






1 








Tit Uluru 

74 

57 

7 ( 

no 4 

98 0 



1 757 



(61 



1>» 11111 irk 

j 9>0 

>5 ( 

9 ; 

9/7 

99 0 

I 

n 104 

> r 191 


52 30J 

5 > 48, 



Sp mj 

3 886 

3 8,9 (03 38 7 

100 7 

in 9 

37 H6 

30 769 

1 262 

1 77 390 

64 103 

6> no 

120 7 

1188 

T j d 11 1 

325 

281 

Af 

in 1 

106 ll 219 

Of 1 

1 070 

6 706 

6 377 

8 173 

105 2 

79 1 

Iltll id 

1 169 

132 

118 

P8 0 

142 9 1 

3 114 

2 >98 

1 

6 487 

5 »13 



Slov ikl 1 

1 489 

497 ( ) 497 

98 5 

99 5 

58P 

6719 n 

6 946 

12 172 

13 999 0)14 470 

86 9 

84 I 

C ut id « 

5 449 

1 341 

4 291 

125 5 

127 0 

58 2(1 

50 013 

42 663 

121,378 

104 256 

88 882 

116 4 

136 6 

United St ite 

13 977 

13 394 

10 7/4 

104 4 

129 7 

1 

168 7 31 

148 433 113 409 

1 

351 522 

309235 

236 270 

1137 

1488 

1 lp Ml 

1 

1 848 

1 89? j 

. 

! 

>0 38) 

37 198 

35 1 1^ 

75,803 

77 498 

73 152 

97 8 

103 6 

Aim 111 

| 


3 058 



1) 360 

7 920 

15415 

32 000 

16 500 

32 114 

193 9 

1 99 6 

I gvpt 

1 25j 

268 

278 

95 1 

95 1 , 

4 699 

5 315 

7 339 

9,789 

11 073 

15,290 

88 4 

64 0 

Tunisia 

'1 

1 


1,174 


1 

j 

4 400 

2 000 

4,564 

9,186 

4 134 

9 508 

222 2 

96.6 

Arge utui t 

0)1,972 0)2,1 39 0*1,901 

92 2 

103 7. 


17,395! 

1) 329 


36 239* 

23.602 



Urugu iv 

I 67 

1 

54 (‘) 30[ 

122 7 

— 1 

’* | 

216 0) 

259j 

• 

450 0) 539 

• 

... 

Tstw /c il utd 

' 30 

26 

21j 115 4 125 5. 

1 

550| 

481 

46 lj 

1 1461 

1 

1,002 

1 

961 

1144j 

119.2 
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Area and Production of Cereals 

\K1 A , 1 R(im t IION 


Uu V\tr 


LOt NTRU S 

UHI 

*9|! 

1 >15 t j 

101 1 

1 > 1 > 

1 >1 

J H5 t 


1941 

I |0 

nil t 

i 

>4i 




1 m 





OI 




ton 





— 


j n » 

\ver 








I >41 

Yvct 


UK t 1 


1 

j TOO 


icr s 



( > 

> buslit N 

IU ) 

IOO 

• >ATS 





l 










lu l s mtn 

411 


848 


7b 4 



14 074 

1 



41 982 



Di unntk 1 

846 

843 

926 

100 3 

91 4 


1 >641 

22 301 



cl 178 

69 697 



S| nn 

I 646 

1 597 

(‘d 423 

Kb 1 

1157 

12 469 

10 459 | 

f')IO 549 


38 964 

12 685 

052 966 

1192 

118 2 

1 ini tn 1 

1 0 >2 

1 Od 

1 142 

99 8 

92 1 

12 103 

II 128 

15 974 


17 Vi 

11 77b 

49 917 

108 8 

75 8 

iul uul 

776 

681 

571 

114 0 

136 0 


16 222 

12 56s 



50 694 

*9 265 



si \ ikl » 

170 

16 *> 

( ) 33 3 

101 5 

III 1 


4 596 ( ) 3 660 



It 361 Dll 417 



e. in t 1 1 

1 1 841 

12 798 

1 3 24 f 

112 (. 

104 5 

121 705 

129 *79 

1 1 4 944 


180 127 

404 309 

i*>9 201 

94 1 

105 9 

Unite 1 St it< s 

37 236 

34 847 

15 417 

106 9 

105 1 

If 4 no 

9-) 101 

>20 169 1 

1 58 843 1 23 >628 1 029 279 

92 2 

110 6 

Msr to 
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2 5b0 


3 5 87 


8 000 


10 585 


75 6 

\ < 1 tn 

01519 

‘>3 849 

si? 

90 ? 

99 


11 894 

If *»>4 



37 168 

50 795 



l 1 u K u t> 

217 

72» 

21 1 

105 5 

1112 


121 

992 



1 U 6 

3 100 



N u / Iul 

(0 

( 1 

a 

98 4 

9> 4 

I 

1 080 

1 120 

1 174 


1 17 > 

1 >00 

3 6 * 9 

9< 1 

92 0 

la) Wmtci 

ci op 

< ) N 

m <.r 

l> - 

O \e ir 1 459 

O N 

t mcluJaiK t* rrit >ru tr m 1< rted 

m ipo 


(*) Wo of t\* j V( iii - (*; \r< 1 ^ \ui ( ) N t mcludi I> ixl< \ for bnw<_r\ 


f\ ni tout During tin suoiid h ill oi September tin we it lie r w is 1 dher Itcsh 
aid * 11m Howf ui plowing Hinlinmd in e must is t lr is w is possible consider 
111. 1 he s( u t it \ oi i inn i ibour and di imjit animals 'low irds tin end of Septc mber 
sowings ol wmtei ecu ilsweie i»om<^ cm 111 tull I lit (»o\ 1 rimunt ordered the oigam 
/ it ion oi tlu Sowin^ wtek jrom .oth September to the -,th October 111 order 
to 111 tc list i \ sowing operations to a m iMinuni 'lowards tlu middle oi October 
the condition oi whe d sowings both is iccatds aie 1 and seeds \\ is considered 
11101c sitnl k tore th m tint at the s line time 111 the last two \c 'U During the. 
pose lit season (»o\ eminent help to tanners is sjven clncfh 1 a f uilitatuh' the pui- 
c insc oi ne < c ss ire seeds oi eood qu ilit \ I he < »ov e limieiit has mule oblu*atoi\ the 
treitment oi v\hc it betoie sowim* with eoppei sulphite or other iliimie d agents, 
iutliori/( d 1 a th* Mmistre oi Yule ultuu when de c 1 mm. the bunt oi whe it (Iilletia 
(title 1 m infectious iml daimuous malad\ 

\y i of nut (hunt' to iiosts uul di mil'll t 111 September whe it was sciioush da 
united in the produces oi Sant t le toidobi uul Santnu*o del 1 sttio lot the 
whole oi the eouuti\ howevei the situation was eotistdeicd good 

f mitt/ SUitt s During the list week 111 S pteinber dt\ weathei pre \ .tiled m the 
west in the 1101th west frosts wert ire'ejucnt there wete tiopie il storms all aiound t lie 
<mlf of Mexico, but in the mteuor weather conditions nmained i i\ourahle to ugruiil 
tin nl work Sowings oi winter cereals wete late in the 1 ast but good progress is 
reported e\ct\wheu else 

During the first we^ek 111 Octobci 111 tlu eastern patt oi tlu <oun1t\ tuns tell 
lure and there attest a lorn? drought, lmt m tlic cential teutons nuns wnc too head 
and m the west plains it snowed and fro/c Weather conditions wete gemralh unfa 
vouidble to threshing of small grains 

Rams inipto\eel superiieialh tlu condition of the land in the north east dining 
the week ending October 15, while dt aught persisted in mid-Atlantic States In the 
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MAIZE 


interior however tht wc ather improy cel and in tlu west it was exceptionally fay ourable 
to agricultural work Sowings oi earlv wheat made good progress I^xcessnt hunu 
dit> retarded late sowings 

During the third week of the month drought which was still prevailing m the 
east and excessive humulitv prevailing m the interior retarded agricultural works 
especially sowing of winter ccicals 

According to the October Report area cultivated to spring wheat (durum) is 
2(140,000 acres against 3 1.1 000 111 1040 and 2 b 3b 000 on the average ol the pre 
ceding 5 \ear period perccntigts S^b and ioo i lht corresponding production is 
c stimated at about 2b (><>4 000 centals ( j j. 40c* 000 bushc Is) against 20 8bb 000 (34 77b 000) 
and ib 1 30 000 (2b So j. 000) percentages 1-7 o and 105 \ 


CURRENT INFORMATION ON MAIZE. 

Bulgaria At the beginning oi Septunbei the iortcast for mai/t production was 
very optimistic 

lht Council of Mimsteis lias decreed that the whole iop production of mai/e 
and all surpluses oi list vear arc put under the direct control ot the vStatc from 
September 24 of this veil Ulpioducers must delnci then niai/c production to the 
4 Dnection (rencrait pom les achats et 1 c vpoitation dcs ccrcalts 1 he ]>ru t ft\td 
for deliveries is j lev as pci kilogram 

Htnigan At the beginning of October the harvesting of earlv v arietn s oi maize 
and of late varieties ( dent de chcv il ) sown cailv hid been started \\ inn we itlic 1 
particularly in tht eastern and noithcastcm regions was needed for the ri])cmng ot 
late sown and late varieties 

llomama Owing to bid weather 111 the Spring and the scarcity ot 1 ibour in 11/1 
was sowti with some dtliv Hit generally flesh and rather rainy weather of sunmiei 
helped the growth oi tlu crop During the second halt oi the month of September the 
condition of the crop illowe u 1 first estmiatt ot an average production of ji centals 
(20 bushels) pci acie all over the country It that time maize w is near maturation m 
the valley of the Danube In Moldavix tlu c 1 op was late and the (ro\ eminent took 
the nectssarv measures to preyent preni iturc harvesting low aids the end of Scpteni 
her liaivcst was begun in the Danube pi mis About Octobei 10 harvest operations 
favoured bv fine weather yycie going on nearly evcryyyhcrc In mam pi ices the crop 
appears consultrabl} damp In order to hasten the rationalization of tlu mu/e crop 
among farmers tlu ( my eminent has decided to organize the A early Mai/c Competition, 
even under the present exceptional < ire umstances taking into account the torintr 
estimate on the unit vie Id mid the hrst official estimate of area clt stun cl to mai/t 
this year it can be tabulated that probable maize production 111 Romania will imount 
to about tot 4 million centals (169 millicn bushels) 

\vailablt statistical data on the culture of maize 111 Romania are giyen m the 
folloyviug table 
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Slovakia ’ The area under maize (unmixed crop) in *041 is estimated at 79,000 acres- 
against 81,500 acres in 1040 and 76,500 acres in 1030, percentages, 07 7 and 104 o 

Argentina The third estimate of the maize crop in 1940-4 t puts it at 225,710,000 
centals (403,055,000 bushels) This estimate, with a slight diminution, confirms the 
previous excellent forecasts Verv favourable weather conditions were responsible 
for this high yield. Maize production ol the present season is onl> 1,3 per cent lower 
than the abundant one of 1030 40 (228,730,000 centals 408,448,000 bushels), but 
it is 207 per cent above the average of the five previous years (1 73,087,000 centals 
310.002,000 bushels) 

United States Frosts during the last week in Septcmbci did not do damage to 
the maize (Top Hut damage was done where tropical storms prevailed 

During the* first half of October, harvesting and shelling of maize proceeded rather 
slowl)' on account ot unfavourable weather conditions. During the week ending Octo 
ber 22, mins stopped maize harvesting t verv where in the Knstern section of the Ohio 
valley 

According to the October Report the production of maize in 1041 is estimated 
at 1,470,281.000 centals (23)25,502 000 bushels) against 1,371,552,000 (2,440,200,000) 
in 1040 and an average of 1,502 102 p><> 1 2, 425 200,000) in 1045 t° 1050, percen- 
tages 1 07 2 and it 2,0 


CURRENT INFORMATION ON RICE. 

Bulgaria At the beginning of September the rice crop was in the ripening stage 
A good harvest is forecast 

Romania In view of the good results obtained in 194 1 in the cultivation of rice, 
the Romanian (hn eminent is carrying on an intense propaganda for the extension m 
this cultivation in 1042 

Argentina- The rice erop of the 1040 41 reason is now estimated at 1 235 000 
centals 2 744000 bushels against 2.138000 centals 4 752000 bushels in 1030-40 
and an average of r 135000 centals 2 522,000 bushels, during the five pn ceding 
>ears jierceatages 577 per cent and 1088 ptr cent 

United State s, The rice erop has been seriouslv damaged by storms during the last 
week in September 

According to the October Report the production of rice in 10 p is estimated 
at 26,070,000 centals (57,034,000 bushels) against -23.730,000 152,754,000) in 1040 and 
an average of 22 308,000 (40,774, 000) in 1035 to 1030, perc entages, to<> 8 and 1104 

Peru Yields of this year rice crop were good and will c over the alimcntarv needs 
of the country. 


CURRENT INFORMATION ON POTATOES. 


Belgium: The area under potatoes in 1941 is estimated at 250,000 acres against 
<90,000 acres in 1940 and an average of 3i<3,ooo acres in 1035 to 1030, percentages, 
T3b-5 and 67.7. 
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Bulgaria, At the beginning of Scptembei the puking of potatoes was started 
unier good conditions The potato crop tins year appeals \<ry good 

Drum irk According to the most recent estimate the are i cultivated to potatots 
tins yeir is about t8o ooo acres agnnst 157,000 in 1941 and 1 88 000 on tht average 
ol the five yens endine 1939 porttntages 1x4 7 and 05 7 

S pain An evtraordmuv mcrcisc of arc i sown to potatoes is eonhrnud m the 
pr^smt season Total production is estimated much above average Yields in the 
'chief potato producing provinces appear generally good 

I inland According to the most recent cstnnite 111 t cultivated to potatoes this 
v lr is about 11301) urc^ igamst 19)000111 1040 peuentage <g> 7 1 lie com spond- 

114 proluction is c^tnnat d it about 22950200 centals (58250000 bushels) against 
52 254 000 (55 755 000) percentage 71 2 

flun^aty The harvest of eirlv v irutitshid been done everywhere b\ the begum 
of October and late vancties werf being harvested Pot 1 to rust caused by rams 
m August and vS pteniber wis stopped bv warm and sunnv weather 

United Kingdom Vccoiding to press information the area sown to |>otatocs 
lit 1941 was about )joo>o ides is against 803000 ures m 1 <> 40 and 705000 acres 
mi 1959 

S loiakia The ire 1 under potatoes m i)ji is estuuiteel it \ 47 jtu iucs ag unst 
457,100 acres in 1)40 and 413005 ures 111 195 4 ptrccntiges 978 mid 108 5 

Umt<d Stalls According to the October Report the production of pot does in 
iO|i is cdumt d it 2247^.0000 e ntdls (574 555000 bushels) igamst -.58835000 
{547722,000) 111 1)40 tnd m avenge of 222 noooo (570185000 m 105-7 to 1050 
pe rcent age s 942 and 1 o 1 


SUGAR SEASON AND PRODUCTION 

Weather conditions prevailing during the 1 ited period of growth of the 
sugar b^t crop hid gradually c iuscd in improvement 111 the general situation 
during the months of August Septembci and the lust days in Octobct 

In the failhcst northern zone of Europe after a long period of drought 
which had lasted until the end of July abundant runs f illen at uud-August 
were very favourable to the crops which were seriously suffering from la* k of 
humidity Damages done by diought were not entirely made up for but there 
was an indisputable improve ment 

In S a ptember the weithu was rather cold and wet so that sugar beet 
yields are considerably lower than last yeai and sugar contents are small Thifc 
means that the production of sugar will be lower than the amount needed, 
especially in Finland which suffered most from bad weather 

In the sugar beet countries of central Europe, the growth of loots was fa- 
voured by warm and rainy weather in August Leaves were tufty and had a 
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fine colour. Fields appeared regular and uniform, so that at the end of the 
month the crops in all lhat zone could be considered satisfactory. It must 
be said, however, that general conditions of the sugar-beet crops were best in 
the western regions of central Europe where the state of the cultures was truly 
excellent in many cases, while, going east, this 'favourable condition was gra- 
dually diminishing. 

In the western regions, good weather conditions allowed the crop to make 
up for the delay caused by late cold in the spring, while in the more eastern 
regions this delay was only partially compensated. 

In September, prevailing sunny weather continued to help the growth of 
the sugar beet crop and of the roots It also helped the increase of sugar con- 
tents which generally reached normal proportions. 

August rains helped the sugar beet crops in the countries of southern Eu- 
rope. Roots were well doveloppcd, of a good weight, and leaves weie abun- 
dant and healthy. 

Very good yields were forecast, and these forecasts proved w r ell founded at 
harvest time when production appeared to be very abundant in vSpain and in the 
Balean countiies. Italy, on the contrary, has been an exception among the 
southern countries of Europe. The sugar beet crop has been weak, especially in 
the central provinces ami even moie so in the South. This deficiency was due 
partlyto the unfavomabi c mr^cof tlu season and partly to maladies of the leaves. 

Although the condition of the cultures in some European countries i* not 
as satisfactory as might be desiied, oil the whole it can be considered good m 
the majority of them. Summing up. we may state that in spite of delated and 
scarce infoimution, and taking into account the improvement of weather con- 
ditions in the last months, the condition of roots, sugar contents and area of 
cultivation, the production of sugar in Europe (not including the V S. S R ) 
may be slightly better than that of last year. 

E. R. 


CURRENT INFORMATION ON SUGAR. 

Belgium: According to a communication from the Ministry of Agriculture and 
Victualling concerning the sugar season 1041-42, if the area sown to sugar heels as 
declared in the census of 15 May, 1941, is taken into account, and if an estimated 
average sugar contents of 16 per cent is obtained* it may be hoped that the total 
sugar production will be somewhat higher than 5,510.000 centals ==- 270,000 short 
tons: i. e., nearly equal to last year. 

Bulgaria: By the beginning of September the gathering of sugar beets ‘had begun 
in some regions. Production appears abundant. 

According to very recent unofficial information, the sugar beet crop and the* 
production of sugar this year will beat all records of preceding years. 

At the beginning of October, the sugar season was at its highest. 
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Denmark: According to the most recent estimate the area cultivated to sugar 
beet for sugar this year is about 1x4.000 acres against 103,500 in 1940 and q8,ooo 
on the average of the five years ending 1940; percentages 1099 and 116.2. 

Results of the weekly analyses of sugarbeets: 
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Spam: The favourable forecasts on sugar beets production are confirmed. In 
the important region of Arragon, the weather was particularly favourable to this crop. 

According to a communication from the Union of Sugar Producers, the production 
of sugar in the 1940-41 season amounted to 3.530,000 centals (176,500 sh. tons) against 
1,947,000 centals (97,400 sh. tons) in 1939-40 and an average of 4,478,000 centals (223,900 
•sh. tons) in the five preceding years. Percentages 181,0 and 70,0. This production 
represents about 2/3 of national consumption. 

Finland: According to a comunication from the Association of sugar producers 
in Finland, the production of raw sugar in 1941-42 is estimated at 1 10,000 centals 
(5,500 sh. tons) against 164,660 (8,230) in 1940-41 and an average of 256,730 (12,840) 
in 1935-36 to 1939-40; percentages, 67,0 and 43,0. 

Hungary: At the beginning of the month of October sugar beets appeared in good 
shape, except in some trans Danubian regions where growth was hindered by drought. 

Italy: The Bulletin of the National Association of {sugar Producers (Consorzio 
Nazionale Produttori Zucchero) had published the following communication: According 
to agreements reached between the National Association of Sugar Producers and the 
National Association of Sugar Beets Producers, deliveries were made and sugar refining 
has begun in authorized refineries. During the first fifteen days deliveries were made 
irregularly and rather slowly, so that many refineries had to work on a reduced scale. 
This situation must be attributed first of all to the lack of available workmen, who 
in many beet raising regions were occupied in the gathering in of other products consi- 
derably later than usual, and in the second place to scarcity of means of transportation, 
especially those requiring carburants. During the second half of the month deliveries 
to factories had been more satisfactory and this improvement had become more noti- 
ceable during the last week. 

In the second half of the month of August weather conditions were favourable 
to crops and consequently forecasts on their yields were also better. A poor produc- 
tion was forecast for factories in central Italy and a still poorer one for those in the 
South of the country. 

At the end of August leaves had been almost completely destroyed by beet leaf 
spot. In several regions the growth of new leaves was noted. This caused a slight 
reduction in the mean contents of sugar, which however remains above the mean 
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average of the preceding season. The average sugar content of beets delivered in 
August is 3 0,6 per cent. 

By August 30, factories adhering to the C. N. P. Z. had received 31,703,000 cen- 
tals (1,589,600 sh. tons) of sugar beets, and had refined 29,202,000 centals (1,460,100 
sh. tons), of which 24,055,000 (1, 202,700 sh. tons) for sugar, and 5,146,000 (257,300) 
short tons for alchool. All the years when forages are scarce, considerable quantities 
of sugar beets are put aside by farmers for the feeding of animals and especially pigs. 
Owing to present circumstances this phenomenon may have greater proportions than 
usual this year. 

It is in fact reported that sugar beets for this purpose are being paid 25-30 lire 
a quintal, while the actual price of beets to be delivered to factories and distilleries 
is i,ro lire a grade, i e., 17,00 lire a quintal for sugar beets of 16 per cent, mean 
polarisation. 

The Official Gazzette No 232 of October 1, published a decree of the Ministry da- 
ted September 5, 1041 which regulates the production and distribution of sugar, al- 
chool and melasses Here is a summary of the text Factories which transform sugar 
beets arc' obliged to use sugar beets ot the 194 j-j2 for the production of alchool and 
sugar, in order that the production may reach about 600.000 hectanhydres of alchool 
not including alchool obtained from melassc employed for this fabrication, and about 
7,710,000 centals (385,800 sli. tons) of sugar 

Ivventual reductions which, owing to available quantities and yields of beets, 
might live to be made in the production of alchool and sugar, must be in propor- 
tion with the quantities indicated above ((>00,000 hectanhydres of alchool and 7,710,000 
centals (385,800 sh. tons) of sugar. 

Sugar to be produced during the iop-42 season should be 30 per cent cristallized 
and 70 per cent refined 

Xt'tht'vhniri s Results of the* weekly analyses of sugarbeets* 
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Serbia: The production of sugar beets, the harvesting of which was started at 
the beginning of October, appears to be good. It is forecast that this year crop 
may amount from 94,000 to (>9,000 short tons, thus greatly surpassing last year pro- 
duction. 

Slovakia: The area under sugar-beet in 1941 is estimated at 71,900 acres against 
69,700 acres in 1940 and an average of 54,400 acres in 1938 to T039; percentages, 
103.1 and 132.3. 

United States: According to the October Crop Report, the production of sugar- 
beet in 3941 is estimated at 198,660,000 centals (9,933,09° vshort tons) against 243,840,000 
(12,192,000) in 1940 and an average of 192,464,000 (9,623,000) in 1935 to 1939; per- 
centages, 81.5 and 103.2. 
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Production of Cane-Sugar. 
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Antigua . . . . ' 

540 

309 

520 

27 000 

15 000 

25 984 

175 

104 

Argentina ... 

11.845 

11,469 

8,804 

592 218 

573 455 

440,171 

103 

135 

Barbados 

1.698 

1 587 

2,718 

85,000 

79,000 

135,905 

107 

62 

Brazil ....... 1 

28,50b 

25 923 

23,231 

1,425 000 

1,296 130 

1,161,530 

no 

123 

Cuba ( 2 ) 

54 678 

63,163 

60,266 

( 2 ) 2 733,880 

3,158 000 

3,013,269 

1 87 

91 

United States (Lo.S .1 1 ) 

7,077 

10 392 

8,528 

, 353 854 

519,597 

426.400 

68 

83 

British Guianu 

4.255 

3,748 

4,233 
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114 

101 
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1 158 
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102 
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97 
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Australia 
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87 
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78 
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1 
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(i) Approximate data — ( 2 ) Willet & Gray tstimate. 


According to the October Crop Report the production of sugarcane foi sugar in 
1941 is estimated at 108,880,000 centals (5,^4,000 short tons) against 77,020,000 
(3,881,000) in 1040 and an average of j 13,032,000 (5,082,000) in 1035 *° *939; per- 
callages, 140 3 and 95.8. 
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CURRLNT INFORMATION ON OLIVES. 

Spurn A normal prodnttion is forecast m tin most important olm producing 
unions In the other regions \iehls are good enough wink m some places tliev are 
ibsoluttl} poor 
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FORECASTS ON WORLD LINSEED PRODUCTION IN 1941/42. 

By Dr. A. Di Fulvio. 

Information available this yeai regarding the linseed crop, especially about 
basic elements of orientation and statistical evaluation (area sown, vegetative 
development expressed in terms of cultural notes, and forecasts on results 
in the different parts of the world) is very scarce and generally less reliable 
than oidinarily. At this point it must be mentioned that this lack of informa- 
tion is almost exclusively referable to the countries of Europe within the old 
frontiers of 1938 and not including the Soviet Union within its frontiers at the 
same date. It must «ilso be mentioned that Euiope has a veiv limited shaie in 
the world linseed production 

In spite of the considerable increase of area (about over one thud) sown to 
linseed in Euiope where it gradually grew from 865,000 acres in 19^9-1933 to 
3,161,000 in 1934-1938, the production of this continent within the five years 
under consideration represented hardly 8.2 per cent of the world total, not 
including the Soviet Union In 1939 the proportion was still slightly Ik low 
10 per cent notwistandmg the fact that area had been further inert used 

Our remark regarding the verv limited importance of the European lin- 
seed production leads to a brief examination of the linseed culture in general 
over this continent, such as it results from other reliable sources of tlu most 
different kind. 

Rainy and relatively cold weather at the beginning of Spring delated the 
germination of linseed. Latei, wtathei conditions became gcneialK favourable 
to the devcloppment of the plants, their flowering and seed formation In 
some countries, cultural care was not as assiduous and efficacious as in previous 
years, especially- on account of labour shortage. As regards area sown this 
year, it can be said that there was a notable inciease as compared with 1040 
and even more so, as compared to the five preceding years. 

This increase is the result of the autarchic policies followed by the majority 
of the European countries in vkw of the great difficulties met in trading with 
their customary oversea markets. 

Information on production is even 11101 e rare and fragmentary. It seems 
however that, owing to the spreading of the W'ai, at the beginning of Summer, in 
Eastern and North-Eastern Europe (which is the most important linseed producing 
center of the continent, not including the Soviet Union, the situation of which is 
examined separately), damage was caused, especially in Poland and in the Baltic 
countries. It must be mentioned, 011 this point, that the Soviet Union, after 
the occupation of a part of former Poland in September 1939 and the successive 
incorporation of the three Baltic countries (Latvia, Lithuania and Estonia) had 
absorbed over 50 per cent of the whole linseed production of the European 
continent. 

On the basis of available information, the particular situation of the linseed 
production in the different linseed producing countries this year may be thus 
summarized: 
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In Belgium , the area sown to linseed, which for some years already had been 
continuously increased, decreased considerably in 1941: it was hardly 44,000 
acres, against 113.000, in 1940 and 75,000 as an average during the five preceding 
years. Besides, in some regions, new sowings were necessary on account of 
unfavourable weather conditions. 

In France, according to unofficial sources, the area sown in 1941 seems to 
have been inci eased 65 per cent as compared with last year, when however there 
had been a 45 pei cent dectease as compared with 1939 and 18 per cent as com- 
pared with the average of the five preceding years. It seems also that results 
obtained this year wen satisfactory. 

Soviol information regarding the Baltic countries particularly Lithuania, 
Latvia and Estonia, that taken altogether had furnished in 1939 over Li of the 
whole European linseed production, are vague and fragmentary, dealing mostly 
with a plan of Spring sowings of which the details have never been communi- 
cated In Lithuania , sowing 4 * at the 10th of June had been done on an au\ cove- 
ring 90 pei cent of the nlan; in Estonia, the a km set by the plan is said to have 
been surpassed b\ 2.2 pei cent As icgaids linseed sowing 4 * in Latvia , it is known 
onl\ that 1 hev were (lone urnlei favomabh conditions No forecast, even giossly 
Heating the maik, can be madi about the volume of pioduction in that count iv, 
especial!} in Mew of the fact that war was laging then at harvesting time 

I11 Hungar \ , weather conditions were not favourable to the crop, destined 
chiefly to the production oi swl, In several iegion>, the fields were covered 
with weeds. The thrashing of this linseed crop, the aiea of which extends over 
2/3 of the total, has given baldly mediocre yields. 

In Romania, linseed has been cultivated this year over an extensive aiea, 
which, according to C»ov eminent plans, should have attained 49,000 acres, as 
against 35,000 acres act mill \ cultivated in 1940. Altogether, yields in seed were 
average 

I11 Bulgaria, the aiea sown in 1941 was more than double the aveiuge of 
the five preceding years ending in 1939 and was 40 pei cent, above the figure 
of 1940 (12,000 acres). Yield in seeds was abundant. 

In Croatia, linseed was cultivated this year over an area of 22,000 acres, 
representing nearly 60 per cent of the total destined normally to that crop 
in former Jugoslavia. It seems that seed production was satisfactory both 
from the point of view of < j ualit v and quantity. No official inhumation is 
available regarding the other most important linseed producing countries, Ger- 
many, Italy, the A Netherlands and Polish territories. In each one of these coun- 
tries the area cultivated w’as strongly increasing up to 1940. It is probable that 
in 1941 this tendency was accentuated in view of increased needs of war eco- 
nomy. 

The latest official information concerning the L T . S\ 5. R. ceased in June. 
This country comes right after Argentina among linseed producting countries 
with crops which, in the last years, amounted to over 1/5 of total world production. 
Exports of linseed from the Soviet Union, however, were almost negligible, as 
nearly the whole yearly production (16,535,000 centals = 29,526,000 bushels) was 
absorbed by the growing need of the home market. The greatest part of the 
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Russian production is represented by the “ Dolgunctz ** variety which is used 
for flax and seed. This variety requires a ratiier wet climate, and it is culti- 
vated in the central and northern parts of t he country, north of the zone of 
the Black Rands . According to the geographic distribution in 1938, which was 
very nearly the same as n<m , over 4/5 of the Dolgunetz " cultivation, though 
much subdivided, is concentrated in the territories of European Russia, Among 
the provinces of the Federal Republic, the outstanding ones are Kalinin with 

16.2 per cent and Smolensk \wth 134 per cent, while in all the other provinces 
the proportion is lowei than that of beuingrad (70 per cent.). Percentages 
relating to the two republics of White Russia and Ukraina were respectively 

11. 2 and 6.0 per cent. With the “ Dolgunetz ” variety, is widely culti- 
vated in the Soviet Union the variety known as “Kudria^h” which is 
specialised in the production of seed. Area sown to this variety, contrary to 
what happens for the 4 * Dolgunetz ", which sine 1038 has been very stable, 
shows a clear tendency to increase. The culture of the ” Ktidriash *' va- 
riety letjuircs a rather warm and dry climate, and is predominant in the black 
lands of Ukraine, in the southern Volga icgioti and in many territories nf Cen- 
tral Asia. 



Area culUiixiU'd on flax ' Dolgmulz " ui V 

.6 S.K. 



(V<.u J'jjb) 





\UM 

cult IV ltd 


1’JROVI VOKS 4VI> kj.P'JlUv'S 

Absolut** 

<l.ita 

I’er^entj gt* 
oi lot'll 
of tin ITun >ti 



( r.oo. » auies 

) % 

Kalinin 


754 

16 2 

Smolensk 


625 

134 

White Kussia 


521 

11 2 

.Leningrad 


353 

7 t> 

Kirov . 


*43 

74 

Jaroslav . 


321 

69 

Ukrama 


279 

6 0 

Vologda . 


215 

46 

Udmurtsk . 


163 

35 

Ivanov 


141 

30 

Omsk 


109 

23 

Novosibirsk 


101 

22 

Moscow 


82 

1.8 

Orel . 


74 

1.6 • 


Total ot Pmrimes and KehuWtcs inn\idered 

4,081 

87.7 


Ioial op Tin: Cni<»* 

. 4.651 

1000 


The situation of the linseed production as a whole during the present season 
in the U. S. S. R., is characterised by a delay in the realisation of the plan 
of sowings owing to cold and wet weather at the beginning of Spring. In the 
province of Kalinine, which is the most important linseed center of the Union, 
by May 25 had been sown 620,000 acres, i. e., 88 per cent of the area foreseen 
by the plan, as against 98.7 per cent last year at the same date. Iti the pro* 
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vince of Vitebsk, which is Hie most important linseed center of White Russia, 
at the end of May 93.7 per cent of the plan of sowings had been completed. 
Later, improved weather conditions caused an intensification of sowings. 


Area adtveatcd on flax " Kudriash ” in U. S. S J\\ 

(Year 1938) 


1‘IUAXNIT.N \N'll JCLPl’BMC 4 * 


Ckr.uu.i . 

Stnhngrail 
Tadjikistan 
U?bcku-t<in 
Tatar 1 1 
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Rostov 

/*.*«/ i[ }’>' l Hi t S ii 11,/ lit' ft 
*1 » » I'AL 


Aren cultivated 



Absolut* 
dnt 1 

Percentage 
of total 
ol the Union 


(1,000 .IUC?) 

( >/ ” 


151 

17.3 


126 

145 


91 

10.5 


79 

9.1 


67 

7.7 


44 

5 1 


42 

4.8 


; 30 

1 

3.4 

1 tinsidtrcd 

1 630 

72 / 

m Union 

870 

1 100 0 


in noi mal line*- htiscvd inm si upnalini'. la^t until tile first decade in 
vSepIcmbv'. !>> September 3. K90 m the Uni<m token as a whole, 93 per cent, 
of tin harvest heal been dom while at tin same turn* in 19^9 the proportion 
was 97 p‘ 1 cent. Thh year, all inlormation on this point h lacking, and even 
a rough estimate on th*‘ volume of the cp'p U impossible It is probable, 
at anv rate, that military activities ova 1 mam important linseed producing 
zones of the Union have icduced to a more or less ivmatkable degree the* amount 
of the production which was forecast before the bi caking of the war. 

In North America, the tendency towards an increase of the crops which 
had been noticeable for some years, has ceased in 1941 in the United Slate*, 
while, it has increased to an exceptional degree in Canada The area sown to 
linseed in the V tilled Stale s (3,227,000 acres) has remained within about the same 
level in 1940 (3,235,000), but it has been by about 119.8 per cent, above the ave- 
rage of the five preceding years (1.468, 000 acres). According to the estimate of 
October 1, the production of litiseed obtained this year in that count ly amounts 
to 17,822,000 centals - 31,825,000 bushels, which is an absolute record figure 
in the post-war period, as it slightly surpasses (1.9 per cent.) the already very 
high figure of 1940 and by far (188.3 P er vent) the figure of the average produc- 
tion of the five preceding years (6,181,000 centals - 11,037,000 bushels). 

In Canada the crop of linseed, favoured by a number of protective 
measures taken by the Government, increased this year in an extraordinary way. 
The area sown to linseed in 1941 is 141.1 per cent above the 1940 figure, and 
has more than trebled in comparison with the average of the five preceding 
years. Almost the whole of this culture is concentrated in the Prairie Pro- 
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vinces, where in 1941 940,000 acres on a total of 958,000 were cultivated. Ac- 
cording to an estimate made in September, the Canadian production in 1941 
amounted to 4,123,000 centals (7,362,000 bushels) with en increase of 130.9 
per cent over 1940 and 380 3 per cent above the average of the five year period 
ending in 1939. 

Linseed Production tn the United States and Canada. 


% 194* 




1941 

1940 

(1 000 centals) 

Average 

1935-39 

1940 
— xoo 

Average 
— xoo 

United States . 

Canada . . • . 

. . . 

. . 17,822 

4,123 

17,482 

1.785 

0,1 81 

858 

TO 1 ,0 

230 0 

288 3 
480.3 


Total . 

■ ■ 21,945 

19,267 

7>°39 

113 0 

U* 7 



{1,000 bushels of 56 1I» ) 



United States 

Canada . . . 

.... 

. . 31,825 

. . 7.362 

y,2l7 

L » s 9 

Ti 047 

1 533 

IOI (.> 

230 C) 

2S8 4 
f So 3 


Total . 

. . 39.187 

3 4 . 4 °<* 

12,570 

l M 9 

411 7 


The total production of these two countries is thus exceptionally high 
(21,945,000 centals — 39,187,000 bushels), and is about 14 pet cent higher than 
the already high one of 1940, and 21 1 7 per cent, above the average produc- 
tion of the five preceding years. 

According to the final estimate in June, production of the ptesent season in 
India , amounted to 9,652,000 centals (17,200,000 bushels) against 10,438,000 
centals (18,640,000 bushels) in 1940, and against 9,547,000 centals (17,048,000 
bushels) as an avetage lor the five yeais 1935-1939. This production was obtain- 
ed over on area of 3,583,000, acres which is 3.6 and 2.x pet cent, smaller than 
acreage in 1940-41 and the average, respectively 

Av lilable official inhumation indicate that 111 Argentina , which has an ab- 
solutely prepoudeiaut share 111 the linseed world production and trade, the 
sowing of this crop was done this year with some delay in the provinces of Santa 
Ke and Cordoba, especially in the zones previously sown to maize, where the 
gathering in of that ciop had been letaided by had weather. 

Germination was on the whole normal and the giowth of the crop proceed- 
ed well until August Aecoiding to the latest report published at the be- 
ginning of October, the Septembei drought and frosts caused rathei serious 
damage to linseed. About the end of September the general condition of the 
crop vaiied from average to good. This condition may be still considerably 
modified before harvest time (which is generally in December) as a consequence 
of weather conditions during that period, from which the percentages between 
area sown and harvested largely depend. These percentages varied between 
a minimum of 4.4 1931-32 and a maximum of 28.8 in 1933-34, with an average 
of 16.8 in the quinquennium 1935-36/1939-40. 
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Linseed areas sown and harvested in Argentina . 


YEARS 


1 

Areas sown 



Areas harvested 

' 

: 

ISt 

estimates 

i 

Final 

estimates j 

Difference 

Final 1 

estimates j 

% of final 
estimates 
of sown 
area 



(r,ooo acres) ( 1,000 acres) 


0/ 

/O J 

( 1,000 acres), 

% 

1941-42 


. j 6,746 1 

i 

( 1 ) 6,739 

1 

0.1 i 

1 

... j 


*940-41 

... 

. 1 6,672 j 

6,758 

: + 

1.4 


... 

*939' 40 


7,413 | 

7,599 

! I" 

2.5 

5.602 ! 

73.T 

1938-39 


6,870 

6,608 

> 

3.8 

5.787 ! 

87.6 

1937-38 


6,301 : 

7,023 

+ 

11.5 

5.691 j 

81.# 

1936*3 7 


7,290 1 

8,646 

; + 

18.6 

7,626 

88.2 

*935-36 


. 1 6.128 

6.573 1 

4- 

7.3 | 

5,607 ; 

85.3 

Average t935-3(>li939~4° • • • . 


. | 6,800 1 

7,290 

4- 

7.2 j 

6,063 

83.2 

*934*35 


7,216 

8,103 

4 

12.3 ! 

7,104 j 

87.7 

*933-34 


6,919 

6,855 

— 

0.9 i 

4,878 

71.2 

1932-33 


7,290 ! 

7,401 

4* 

1 5 : 

6,395 

86.4 

*931-32 


8.204 

8,641 

-t- 

5.3 

8.263 

95.6 

1930 - 3 * 


7,537 ! 

! 

7,512 

— 

0.3 ! 

6,749 

89.8 

Average 1930-11 {1934-35 . . . . 


. ! 7.433 

1 

7,702 

' 4- 

36 

! 6,678 

86.7 

( 1 ) Third estimate. 


Notwitstanding difficulties met in Hie marketing of the 1940-41 production 
and the considerable surpluses existing in the country, the area destined to lin- 
seed in 1041-42 has not been as reduced as it was generally believed it would. 
According to the second estimate published last month, the area sown during 
the present season was very neatly the same as in 1940-41, and showed a de- 
crease of hardly 7.5 per cent as compared with the average of the five preceding 
years. On October 22 the Argentine Government published another estimate 
which shows a decrease of hardly 15,000 acres over the estimate made in 
September. 

Basing our calculations on this last estimate and 011 the condition of the 
crop at the beginning of October, and provided there are no exceptional damages 
done in the linseed regions of the country by unforeseen causes, it can be roughly 
forecast that the Argentine linseed production in 1941-42 will be of about 31 
million centals ~ 55 million bushels i. e., lower than average (32,902,000 centals 
~~ 58,754,000 bushels). 

In Uruguay plowing was hindered by a rainy Autumn, while a dry and cold 
winter was favourable to linseed sowings. In September the condition of the 
crop was judged generally good. The area sown to linseed in 1941-42 was about 
314,000 acres, which means there has been a decrease of 25.7 per cent, as com- 
pared with 1940-41 and of almost 23 per cent, as compared with the average of 
the five preceding years. This decrease is attributable chiefly to the existence 
of linseed unsold surpluses of the previous season. As in the case of Argentina, 
the results of the production in Uruguay are dependent on weather conditions 
from October to December. 
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In Egypt , the 1041 linseed culture lias strongly increased. The area sown 
to this crop (32,000 acres) is 220 per cent, more than in 1940, and 350.7 per cent, 
above the average for the five preceding years. It seems that the yield was 
also exceptionally high. 

* * * 

In a provisional way, the condition of the linseed production in the different 
countries of the world as it results from this outline of the situation, may be 
thus summarized. In Kuropc, linseed crop has been again increased; but. on 
account of the war raging in the most important linseed regions of the con- 
tinent, production would not seem to be in proportion uith increased area 
As regards production in the So\iet Union, available data are too vague to allow 
fixing its volume even in the roughest way, and this the more so as it U 
impossible, at present, to foresee the amount of damage caused by the war. 

Production in North America has been exceptionally abundant, having more 
than tt tided as compaied to the average, on account of the increase of area 
sown and of favourable weather conditions. 

In India production v as arotage, 'while in Aiguitina and Uruguay it appeals 
to be below average. Total woild production of linseed in 1941-42 seems to 
have been considerably abo\e a\erage and probably also higher than last year. 

All in all, the condition of the market continues to be quite uncertain owing 
to a strong decrease of imports to the European continent which bought ncaily 
one half of world linseed exports. With the ariival on the market of export- 
able surpluses of the new Argentine crop (which will be added to the yet unsold 
exceptionally high stocks of the 1040 production), this situation may become 
worse next year, considering that North America, owing to a very abundant 
production, will probably strongly reduce its imports that normally amounted 
to about 11,000,000 centals (20,000,000 bushels). 


CURRENT INFORMATION ON FLAX. 

Belgium: The area under ilax in mjj is estimated at 14,000 aerea against 

113.000 acres in 1940 and an average of 75,000 acres in 1935 to 1930; percentages, 
38.7 and 58.1. 

Bulgaria. The production of flax seeds and fibre this year appears good By 
the beginning of September harvest was over. 

Finland: According to the most recent estimate the area cultivated to fibre this 
year is about 7,900 acres against 4,240 in 1940; percentage 186.5, 

Slovakia: According to the most recent estimate area cultivated to ilax in 1941 is 
7,700 acres, against 7,000 in 1940 and 6,900 in 1939; percentages: 109.7 and 112.5. 
The corresponding fibre production was estimated in 1940 at about 37,400 centals 
against 34,000 in 1939* The corresponding seed production was estimated in 1940 
at about 23,800 centals (42,500 bushels) against 26,500 centals (47.300 bushels). 

Argentina: The area under flax in 1941-42 is estimated at 6,739,000 acres against 

6.760.000 acres in 1940-41 and an average of 7,301,000 acres in 1935-36 to 1939-40; 
percentages: 99.7 and 92.3. 
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Umtnl StaU > According to the recent estimitc ire i eultnated to linseed is 
3228000 acres against $ 234 000 in 1040 and 1 |f»s 000 on tli< nerage oi the pre 
ceding 5 ytai period percent igcs 00 8 ind a j c> s The corns] Minding production is 
estimated at about 17 3 22 000 eentils (31 s 2^ 000 bnshch) ag 1111s 17 482 ooo ( > r 1- o< o 
and o iSr o»n (ri 037000) percentages toi 0 md _88 3 

India \ctording to the tin il report irea culti\ ited to fl i\ crops 111 1040 |i is 
^ 3S3000 acres igainst 3 7T3 000 in 103 > 4° uid \ ooi >00 on the uei ige oi the pre 
ceding 3 yeai period percent igcs <j(> 4 and 07 0 The c 01 re spondmg production is esti 
mated at about e) ooo cent ils (17 200 000 bushels) ig mist to 43H 000 (18(40 000) 
and 0347000 (17048000) pcicoitiges 1423 and 1000 


CURRIN1 INFORM \TlON ON COTTON 

f>itt an 1 T nl i\oiu ible weitlic! com lit uns dui in the month of \ugust h \< 
hmdtied tlu noimd development oi cotton 

h id hi I lie ire 1 sown to < ot ton 111 1 141 4^ is est united it >i 1000 ities u mist 

8}* ooo are 111 1 140 4] md in i\ti ige ei (> / 6 mo ic r c s in 1 >>3 3O to t<ho 4> per 

eent iges 1 10 •, md 14 « 

l *m 1/ the se 1 ond cstim ite oi the j jjo 41 s< 11 hi the southern cotton pro 
du< nig St ites pomts to 1 pioduction ol 11c ul\ 1 c>e s 000 biles of 478 lb net weight 
ig mid 1 311 mi) > jo md 1 o->>< is ui iverige le 1 the h\ pruuhig >e 11s 
Percent! ts 1 ( % md 18) » 1 lie thir 1 1 stun ite i 1 the tioi them e otton St de s p< mts 
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3 \c 1 iw ! ige 1 he 1 >40 41 jMoliu tioii ee institutes \ mu uv id md is ib mt o 
bale iirgei thin the ueoid on ot tin \* 11 he ten 

ih time 111 >st llllpolt lilt eons 1 I 1 U ts el hi t/di HI ce l toll lie it pit stilt 111 < lei 1 
of mu (it nice I ipm t uiidi md tlu 1 nited Kingdom 

/ itca 8 {if During tlu list week <>t St pic mbit cotton picking md giimm^, 
]>iogi il w 11 111 the l intern seeti >n oi the belt but ret irdeei in tlu West as 1 eon 

seepic < of uufiNom ible we it H 1 1 lie fust ucek 01 ( h lobe r Ills not been ii\ nil ibl 

to cotton md pio'H s w is mosth tins itist k ton e\<ept 111 the centril section of t lie 
belt 1 lie following wee k cotton uh uue<l in the 1 istcrn md eetitr il belt md during 
the v\ ek ended Oitobci 22 conditions continued to be ti\ mu able for pitkin^ md 
gitimu r in tlu I 1st while m tlu North West thc\ ht\e been uni i\ our ible 

Summary of the Cotton Reports 
issued by the Government of the United States during 
the eotton season (August i-July 31) 


Provisional Final estimates Penent 

estimates 1 41 4 



lor dates 
indicated 

1940 41 

\vera^e 

1935 30 

I >40 11 
w IOO 

Avtr 
« roo 


1941 42 


to 1039 10 

Report referring to July 1 

Area m cultivation ( icrts) . . 

Re pot t referred to August 1 

21 519 OOO 

24 87r,ooo 

28 496 ooo 

>4 0 

5 

Area left for harvest (acres) 

(l) 23 102,000 

(2) 21 861,000 

(2) 27 788 ooo 

or 8 

8i 1 

Crop condition (per tent of normal) 

72 

72 

(3) 72 

— 

- 

Production (4) 

10,817,000 

U, 5 <> 5 ,ooo 

13,148 oco 

86 1 

82 3 

Yield of lint per acre, in lb 

224 4 

*52 5 

( 3 ) 205 4 

88 9 

109 3 
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Provisional 
estimates 
tor dates 
indie ated 
1941 42 

Final estimates 

Percent 

1940 41 

1940 41 Aver 
*» 100 «=> 100 


1 940 41 

Average 

1935 36 
to 1939 40 

Cotton ginned to August 1 {5) 

1 966 

3 18 7 

114 716 

6 1 

1 7 

Cotton gtnned to August 16 (5) 

7i iox 

if > 420 

34’ 397 

43 7 

21 6 

Report referred to September 1 






Area left for harvest (acres) 

(6) 2 633 000 

(->) 861 OOO 

(2) 27 788,000 

94 9 

814 

Crop condition (per cent of normal) 

t>S 

74 

(3) 63 

— 

— 

Production (4) 

if 710 000 

1 565 000 

13 148 000 

85 2 

81 5 

Yield of lint per acre in lb 

2 6 8 

25’’ 5 

i3) 205 4 

89 8 

zxo 4 

( ott n gmtti t) September 1 {5) 
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l 424 198 

83 2 

35 4 

( it n * tttmd t September 14 ( 3 ) 

2 0)3 414 
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3 55) 51** 
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Kt p( rt n fern d t October l 






Crop condition (ptr cent >f normil) 

64 

72 
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— 

- 

rtodmtion (4) 

if OC I VO ) 

12 565 000 

13 148 000 

88 0 

84 1 

\icM of hut per urc in lb 


52 5 
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(1) \rca undtr cultrv itiun on i julv ks the ten ir (1)31 40) iverage it indot mint from 11 itur il ciuses 
x ) i»er ctnt («.) Arc 1 nctuxlh h irvested (3) lt .11 \cir (i<ho } )) ivcn^c — (4) In halt" <f 478 Jh net 
weight and exclusive of lmters <5) In running biles ccuntiug roun l biles is half bales md exclusive of linters 
(6) Art 1 m culti\atu)ti on Tuh 1 i)|i less 3 8 per tent representing the irei which his beta ot will bt 
dl tndoned fr mi n itut il e lusts ifter th it elite 

\hxuo iht production oi ginned cotton in igji is estimated it 3}} 400 baits 
of 178 lb net weight against 28S 000 in 1040 and an average of *20 joo in 1935 to 
1959 percentages 1158 and 10^ 1 

huh a According to the hrst forecast referred to the area under cotton at the 
beginning of August i^p 111 all India, this ire a is estimated at 1- 47-) 000 acres against 
1^41 j. 000 acres in T040 4 t md an avciagc of \\ <152000 urcs in 19^ 50 to 19V) 40 
peiceutages 050 and 85 } 

I n pi Cotton pioduction 111 11)41 is otlicialh cstim ited now iftci tlu revision 
oi ill statistical data at 1 5~~ 400 bales of 4781b net weight compared with 1 900 too 
111 1040 and 1 896 100 on the average of tlu 5 ve ir period i<>5-> 39 percental es 80 i 
and 805 J his vtais crop is then tlu smallest one alter that ot 1052 the cotton 
crisis veil which amounted to 1027000 biles 

Vt the beginning of September 50 per cent of bolls were open in tlu southern 
Delta (>o per cent 111 the irngatcel /ones oi tpper I g>pt So per cent in tlu basin 
/one anei per cent in the noitlurn D< It a Ticking w is progicssine in a satisfac 
ton manner and the Mmistn of Agriculture othcnillv estimated that it has been 
done in the measure of 30 per cent oi the total in the basins 15 per cent 111 the 
irrigated /011c oi Upper I g\pt, while South of the Delta w 01k was just beginning 
On tlu whole picking is 011c week in ulvancc over last year The condition of the 
culture however is below average on ac count of insufficient fertilization of difficulties 
met with m the irrigation of cultures m some zones and of adverse weather conditions 
during the vegetative period of the plants 

During the first half of September, the weather has been favourable to the crop 
Ripening and opening of bolls was satisfactorily progressmg, and picking was going on 
in the South of the Delta and Upper Ugypt while in the basins it had been done by 
80 per cent oi the total, and was beginning North of the Delta 
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Measures have been taken to limit cotton production in 1942. It has been, 
decided that next Spring not more than 27 jx*r cent of agricultural land in the 
Delta and 23 per cent, in Middle and Upper Kgypt can be vsown to cotton. The 
probable result of these measures will be a decrease of from 20 to 25 per cent, of 
cotton area as compared with the average tor the five years 1934-39 


-CURRENT INFORMATION ON HEMP. 

Bulgaria' The production of hemp seeds and liarl apjieared very good at the 
beginning of September when harvest operations were nearly over. 

Slovakia: According to the latest estimate area cultiv ated to hemp is 9,400 acres, 
against 9,500 in 1940 and 10,000 in 19*9, ]x?i cent ages otf 2 and 93 9. The corresponding 
fibre production was estimated m 1940 at about 04,500 centals against 04,600 in 
1939, and seed pnxluction was estimated in 1040 at about 40,300 centals against 
48,700 in 1939 

Turkey According to press information the 19 ji hemp crop 111 Turkey was very 
abundant, and it is estimated to amount to 15,200,000 lbs ot liber, against hardly 
4400000 lbs in 1 9 jo 


CURRENT INFORMATION ON TOBACCO. 

Belgium Tin area under tobacco in 1 « « f 1 is estimated at 7,650 acres against 
5,070 acres in jojo and an average of 0410 <u res in 195*) to 193*1, percentages, 
1 50 j and 1189 

Bulgaua Cutting, storing and drying oi tobacco Ua\(s began nearh even where 
by tin 1 end ol \ugust mid was going on mulct good conditions during the first decade 
in September 

Owing to di ought and other causes, tobacco production within the ancient 
frontiers oi tin country, will be this 3 ear about .0 pi r cent below that of last \eat, 
the Miuistr}' ot Xgrieiilture has announced lit tin ugions reoeiith acquired by 
Bulgaria, production 1^ also lower than that ol Iasi vear In fact the aiea sown to 
tobacco this yeai in that pari of Till ace bnidermg 011 the Aegean sea is 50 per tent 
less than the year beiore In the legions oi Skophe and Bitoll production appears 
weak, m spite oi the tact that aiea was not 1 educed. For the* whole of Bulgaria, 
including the regions ieeeutl> annexed, tobacco production this veat is estimated at about 
1 52,000,000 lbs Precise information is vet lacking m regard to the qualit} ol tobacco 
of the new crop, but it is believed that it w ill not be worse than last vear Fine dry 
weather during the month of September gives good hopes for an improvement of the 
qualit} , mid the* more so as the weather facilitate el the operations of storing and dn mg 
of tobacco leaves 

Canada According to the most recent estimate area cultivated to tobacco is 05, 700 
acres, against 673100 in 1940 and 69,400 on the average of the preceding 5-yeai period, 
percentages* 96.8 and 94.7. The corresponding production is estimated at about 
67,300,000 lbs against 60,383,000 lbs. and 76,556,000 percentages 111 5 and 879 

United States According to the October crop Report, the production of tobacco 
in 1941 is estimated at 1,254,396,000 lb. against 1,451,966,000 lb. in 1940 and an 
average of 1,453, 120,000 Jb. in 1035 to 1939, percentages, 86.4 and 86.3. 
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Dominican Republic: According to press information the tobacco crop in 1041 
is estimated at nearly 78 million lbs. This production is considered rather low, seeing 
that the normal yearly production varies from between 20 and 25 million lbs. 


CURRENT INFORMATION ON HOPS. 

Belgium: The area under hops in 1041 is estimated at 1,400 acres against 1,820 
acres in 1040 and an average of 2,130 acres in 1033 to 1939; percentages, 76,7 and 65.7. 

Canada: Production of hops in British Columbia this year is expected to be con- 
siderably smaller than last years’ crop of 1,601,500 lbs. Mildew has caused damage. 
Acreage has been increased considerably, but the new acreage will not come into 
production until next year. 

In Ontario, where about 200 acres were grown last year, the weather has been 
excessively dry. 

United States, According to the October Report the production of hops in 104* 
is estimated as 40,552,000 pounds) against 42,552,000 in 1940 and an average of 
38,002,000 in T035 to 1930; percentages, 1)5.3 and 106.7. 

CURRENT INFORMATION ON OTHER PRODUCTS. 

Groundnuts. 

United States: Area cultivated to groundnuts is 1,908,000 acres, against 2,007,000 
in 1 940 and 1,629,000 on the average of the preceding 5 -year period; percentages. 
95.1 and 117.1 The corresponding production is estimated at about 14,866,000 centals 
against 17,343,400 and 12,219,620 percentages. 85.7 and 121.7. 


Colza, sesame and mustard. 

Bulgaria * At the end oi August the sesame crop was in fine condition and well 
developped. 

India: According to the final report area cultivated in 1940-41 to rape and mustard 
is 6,063,000 acres, against 6,113,000 in 1939-40 and 5,511,000 on the average of the 
preceding 5-year period; percentages: 99.2 and 110.0. The corresponding production 
is estimated at about 24,259,000 centals angaist 25,043,000 and 21,343,000; percentages: 
96.9 mid 113.7. 

Japan: According to information communicated by the Ministry of Agriculture 
and Forests, the 1940 colza crop was the poorest since 1934. The production was only 
2,398,000 centals (4.797,000 bushels) as against 2,654,000 (5,308,000) in 1939 and an 
average 2,643,000 (5,286,000) in the preceding five years. Percentages: 90.4 and 90.7. 


Soyabeans. 

Bulgaria: The harvesting of soyabeans was over by the end of August. 

Sunflowers 

Bulgaria: The harvesting of sunflowers was started at the beginning of September 
The sunflower seed crop this year is very abundant. 
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CURRENT INFORMATION ON FODDER CROPS. 

Bulgaria Until September ltnpiovcd nxe idows had be tn cut twit c Iu some plat < s 
lucerne meadows had been cut even 11101 1 than twice The quality of hiy is vu> 
good The harvest of lucerne seeds apjxars to In about average Pastures are 111 
good conditions 

Denmark Area sown to fodder roots 111 1941 compared to that of 1050 and to 
the preceding five \ears average was is follows 


% i<m 


Crops 

1 n 

T9P 

Av< r ig 
* S 5/1 939 

191 

*- 100 

Average 

W I Q 



Kt» 




Kohl rabi 

1*5 000 

Ol O 

4S 1 000 

TOf 2 

95 9 

Mangolds 

„bO OOO 

300 OOO 

P>*> OOO 

SO 5 

(>4 2 

I xMci turnip 

-4 > > 

2-> >00 

40 OOO 

105 3 

Ol 7 


/ tni md Vccoi bug to the mot Hunt cstimitc ire 1 cultivated to artificiulv 
own me tdows is ibout 1 00 uics lg unst »o 000 111 to p> pciccntagc og 

1 it t out spondme production ol ln\ is estnnitcd it about \ ipuoo tenths 
1 1 >0000 short l< ns i t mist ^ os 7 000 (r 8 Sj 000 \ ] a re e lit ig< 111 8 

Vet 01 ding to tin most ueuit < stun itc m i eultn ittd to permanent me iclow* foi 
hit this vc ir is ibout 541 eioo ur<s 1^ mist 300 in 1040 percentage 750 I In 
1 orre spoilt line prod u* t ion ol li n is estnn iteel it ibout j ->5 000 e e nt ils (2 r > 000 short 
tons; ig mist 5 o >0 001 > (200 000) ]n rt « nt 1 < 10O o 

liana \c cording to unotfic ial press re polls t lie tor ige crop production is btltw 
normal \ < otnpe 11s ition will b found m tlu ^<xxl tale of pictures 

Hungarx llu second crop ol nituid me nlows his been good In m mv places 
hue pastures wire obtained te l the second eut A.t the end of September ]>astuus 
appe artel here and time 111 a st ite of good \t relation except in the trails Daiiubian 
region where, ram was 11c celt d 

Romania Vbout the middle of September pastures mid stubble fields tut m shed 
sufficient nourishment for eattle In \ lew ot tlie /ooteclmual re adjustment the 
fkmrnmcnt has organized a model communal pasture tor each agricultural section 
under the direction of the head of the agricultural section itself 

The creation m pastures of artificial meadows of a limited area is also strom. 1> 
encouraged 

Slovakia The area undet mangels in 1941 is estimated at bo goo seres against 
60,-500 acres m 1940 and ati average of bi 400 acres in 1958 to 1939, percentages 
101 1 and 99 3 

Argentina Thanks to very favourable weather conditions, pastures improved 
during the month of September 

United States According to the October Report the production of Tame hay in 
1941 is estimated at 1,713,620,000 centals (85,681,000 9hort tons! against 1,726,240,000 
<86,312,000) in 1940 and an average of 1,489,080,000 (74,454,000) in 1935 to 1939* 
percentages, 99 3 and 115 1 
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LIVESTOCK AND DERIVATIVES 


SERICULTURE 


LIVESTOCK AND DERIVATIVES 


PIGS IN DENMARK. 


(Thousands of head) 





1941 




1940 


Classification 

Aug 

*3 

Tuly 

j May 

1 30 

1 April 

1 

March 

1 8 1 

Jan 

25 

Dec 

13 

Nov 

2 

Sept 

21 

Aug 

xo 

Boars for breeding 

11 

11 

11 

11 

II 

11 

II 

13 

14 

16 

Sows m farrow for 
first time 

57 

78 

74 

64 

45 

32 

25 

22 

23 

30 

Other sows 1 n farrow 

86 

85 

87 

87 

93 

100 

103 

108 

120 

137 

Sow® In milk 

61 

53 

! 47 

51 

45 


49 

60 

64 

73 

Sows not yet cov 
ered (and not 
for slaughter) 

22 

17 

18 

1 15 

17 

44 | 

20 

23 

32 

38 

41 

Sows for slaughter 

10 

7 

1 8 

7 

II 

14 1 

17 

23 

26 

18 

Tolal sows 

216 

240 

i 234 

224 

1 2/7 

210 ' 

217 

245 

271 

299 

Sacking pigs not 
weaned 

515 

440 

| 390 

429 

1 

364 

350 1 

401 

515 

539 

617 

Young and a lult 
pigs for slaugh 
ter 

Weantd pigs un 

<itr 35 kg 

462 

420 

432 

1 

I 

1 

409 

455 

t 

523 

607 

669 

755 

850 

Pigs of 35 and 
under 60 kg 

399 

405 

366 

419 

! 

473 

503 

516 

600 

665 

690 

Fat pigs of 60 
kg and over 

317 

254 

288 

333 

359 

371 

437 

486 

497 

! 

! 519 

7 otal pigs 

1940 

1770 

1721 

IS 25 

1873 

1968 

2189 

2528 

2741 

2991 


* Rural districts 


CURRENT INFORMATION ON LIVESTOCK AND DERIVATIVES. 

Romania The Council of Ministers at its meeting of Jul\ Sth decided to forbid 
the slaughter of cattle under two jeirs of igt and of cattle of v hates er age thit 
were not sure to yield over 52 percent of meat The slaughter of pigs under 00 kilos 
was also forbidden I11 order to control slaughtering, the registration of oxen born 
after the day of publication of the decree was made obligator} (Momtorul O final, 
Julv 10 1941) This last dee ree and the control of slaughterings ma> mean a 
great improvement m the statistics of the amount of cattle 

Argentina Samtar> conditions of cattle are good all over the country taken as- 
a whole 


CURRENT INFORMATION ON SERICULTURE. 

France After a number of years when production was scarce, sericulture in 
France has shown this year very satisfactory yields The production of cooons is 
estimated at nearly the same as the average production of the five seasons 1930-34, 
which amounted to 2,4 million lbs 





LATEST INFORMATION 
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Japan: Owing to bad weather and to a decrease of mulberry trees in the plan- 
tations, the production of summer-autumn cocoons has amounted to only 260 million 
lbs., as against 362 million lbs. in TQ40 and an average 33 1 million lbs. in the quin- 
quennium 1035-39. Percentages: 72.0 and 78.5. 


LATEST INFORMATION 


« T v an sni stria », a region between the Dniester and Bug rivers occupied by the 
Romanism army, subject to civil Romanian administration, where wheat is the most 
important culture and of the best quality. Romanian agriculturists estimate that the 
average yield this year will amount to ti centals ( 1 S bushels) 13 centals (22 bushels) 
per acre. No estimate is known regarding area sown to wheat According to official 
Romanian sources, up to the end of September only 40 per cent, of the wheat crop 
had been harvested. Beets are scarce Owing to the lack oi an agricultural inventory, 
the problem of Autumn plowing and sowing appears \ cry difficult. 

During the week September 2K October p fine and rather dry weather was generally 
favourable to agricultural work. At that time collective farms had been plowed over 
an area of nearly 740,000 acres. An area oi about o 70,000 acres had been sown to 
Autumn cereals. 


TRADE — WHEAT - WHEAT FLOUR - RYE - BARLEY 


TRADE 




August 


Twelwe months 
(August i-July 31 ) 


August 


Twelwe months 
(August i-July 31 ) 

UOUN1 RIES 

Exports 

| IMPORTS 

Exports 

Imports 

| Exports 

| Imports 

Exports 

iMPOHJt 

! 

1941 

| 1940 

1 

1 194* 

1 1940 

*940 41 1 1939-40 

1940 - 4 * |i939 4° 

1941 

1940 

*94* 

| 1940 

1940 4 * 1 * 939*40 

1940 41 1939-40 

* 4 

1 

1 








Wheat 








j 

f 


Thousand centils 

i (cut U roo lb ) 


Tnuusand bushels 0 

l 60 lb. 


3$Weden 

- 

- 

1 c 

36 

- 

— 

277 871 1 - 

- 

0 

60 

- 

- 

4b 1 

1.451 

Woama . . 

0 

15 

1 ~ 

- 

18 18 14b 

- 

- 

0 

25 

- 

- 

30 

30,743 

- 

- 

United States. 

461 

5t»0 1090 350 

5,376 13,496 

6 870 3,813 

769 

934 

1817 

593 

8,960 

22,493 

11,450 

9,688 

^tgentiua . 

i 

4,766 

6216 ~ 

— 

56 167 104 788 

- 

- 

7.942 

10.359 

__ 

— 

93,610 

1 74,6 *3 

— 

— 

< 







Wheat 

Flour. 









Thousand centals (i cental 100 lb). 



Thousand barrels ot 

io<> lb. 


(Canada 

‘) 3,432 


- 

- 

*16.399 

1 3,293 

- 

- 

*) 1,751 


— 


*) 8,367i 6 782 

- 

— 

United States. 

988 

852 

1 

18 

12 691 

, 11 759 

114 

129 

504 

433 

0 

9 

6,175 

6.000 

53 

f>( 

Argentina 

98 

125 

— 

t - 

1022 

1 1951 


- 

50 

64 



522 

995 

— 

— 







Total Wheat and Flour f)« 








Thousand centals (1 cental ino lb j 



Thousand bushels ol 

<>0 11 ), 



Net 

I'XPOKIS (*) 

Net 

Imports (••) 

\et 

. XPORIS (*) 

\hT 

Imporis (♦*) 

Net 

I XPORTS {*) 

iNF! 

rMPHRTS (•*) 

Net 

I XPORTS (*) 

Nrr 

Impok s (*• 

United States. 

687 

I.3I6 1 - 


15 275 

1 23.190 

- 

1 

~ 1 

1,145 

2,193 

- 

- 

25,458 

38,649 


— 

Argentina 

1 , 8 % 

6,252 

— 


57,530 107,389 

— 


8,161 

10,419 


- 

95,882i 178,979 

— 

— 









Hye. 










Thousand centals (iceuttl 100 lb) 



Thousand busuels <>( 

56 lb 



Exports 

IMPORTS 

Ex oris 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Sweden . 

— 

- 

0 

61 

- 

- 

835 

525 ' 

- 

— 

0 

109 

- 

- 

1,491 

937 

Romania. 

0 

8 

- 


21 

2,198 

- 

- | 

0 

15 

- 

- 

43 

3,925 

- 

- 

United States. 


0 

0 

0 

137 

411 

803 

0 

2 ! 

0 

1 

0 

244 

733 

1,435 

0 

Argentina 

1 

0 


- 

1,002 

5 714 

— 


2 

0 

— 

— 

1,789 

10,203 

— 

— 









liar ley. 










Thousand centals (1 centals *= 100 lb.). 



Thousand bushels ot 

48 lb. 


United States. 

195 

74 

0 

83 

232 

1,747 

564 

290 

406 

154 

1 

173 

483 

3,639 

1,175 

604 

Argentina . . 

263 

160 



2,164 

8.850 



547 

333 


*** 

4,509 

18,439 




(♦) Excess of exports over Imports. — (**) Excess of imports over exports. 

(f) Flour reduced to grain on the basis of the coefficient: 1,000 centals of Hour a* 1 , 333 , 3)3 centals of grain, (Thousand barrel® 
ef lout *» 4 , 355.55 bushels of grain). 

(*) June — (*) Up to June 30 



’ i§UBt — Ottre'- mAizi- iwtoE - iimto -«WTON - wool - butter 



| Linseed. 

| ill usand centals (i cental - io> lb I I Thousand bushels of 56 lb 

United States - ( - j 638, 3521 — I — | 5 32^ |5 172, — I - 1139) 628 - I - 9 509 9235 

Argentina 1 467 1 2561 -1-1 7 773' 13 977 - | - I 2 620 1 457 - I - f 13 881 ] 24 960 - 1 - 


Colton. 


thousand centals (1 cental mo lb) Thousand baits ot 178 lb 


1 




1 WLLVE 

MONTHS 




Twfiaj MIN IB*- 





(August I 

Tuly 31 ) . 




(August 1 July 31) 




1 

194 4 * 1* '39 011940411193940 




1940 4i|i939 40 |i 94 Q 41 1*939**9 

United States 

407 

346> 

216 

51 

5.861 32 535 

965 841 

85, 

72 

45 

11 12261 6 80b, 2021 17$ 

Argentina 

0 

41 



6641 573 l ) 13 p) 6 

0 

9 

1 

I39i 120l») 3l l ) t 

1 1U 


1 

— 

— 

I 573 1 547! 

1 




- 329 324 | . 






Thousand lb. 








Wool. 





llulter. 





1WLLWJ2 MONTHS 




t U HT MONTHS 





(September t 

I 

< 




(January 1 August 31) 





1940-41 j 1939^0 

1940 4HI939 40 




1041 ; 1940 19 fi 1949 i 

1 v 

1 nmark 



— 1 

— 

— | — 

— 

9,259 

12 566 



- 91 713 190 401 - ~ + 

137 1889 1 850 1 455 m 

( nited States 

0 

2 

63,013 

16,100 

4l 4851 

773444 312,286 

337 

306 

271 

Aigentinaj rfj 

I 9.597 
7 701 

7.412 
5 435 


— 

313 792,203 018 
91 935 71,966 

= -} 

412 

875| 

- | 

- | 24 729 18 988 - > ^ j 






1 





A 


♦ i 

a) Rice in the husk — b) JUce act in the husk — c) Unwashed wool — d) Washed wool * 


*) Up to Jane 30. — *} Up to Match 30. 




TRADE — CHEESE - CACAO - TEA - COFFEE 
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AUGUST 

Eight months 
(January 1 August 31) 

j August 

Elfven months 
(October z August 31) 

COUNTRIES 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

| Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 


1941 

1940 

1941 

1940 

1941 

1940 

1941 

1940 

1941 

1940 

194 x 

1940 

1940 41 

1939 40 

*940*4* 

*939*41 









lousand lb 












Cheese. 







Cacao. 




United State* 

6,252 

194 

1757 

1,378 

41 751 

1 327 

15 031 

24 661 

■— ! 


3 772 79 287 

_ 



72 3 394 

609 781 

JSquador 


— 


— 

— 

- 


— 

1 ) 2 180, 1 ) 1 554 

— 



•)17 481 

— 

— 

Argentina 

( W33 

873 



19919 

5 044 


- 1 

- 1 





“ 

•) 8 243 

*) 7 49J 

1 

I 

1 



Tea. 







Coffee. 




1 

1 





TWO MONTHS 







TWO MONTHS 







(July 1 August 31) 





(July 1 August 31) 






1941 

1940 

1941 

1940 





1041 

IQ40 

1941 

1940 

United States 

, 

1 —* 

7 767 

7 176 


_ 

18 446 

14 493 

602 

1 351 

58 643 

151 577 

851 

l 951 136 667 335,520 

Nicaragua 

— | 

— 1 

— 

— 

- 

— 

— 

— | 

*) 412 

*) 1 213 


— 



— 

— 

Salvador 



— 

— 


— 

— 

— | 

l ) 4 478 l )14 632 


— 



— 

— 

Argentina 

— 

j — 1 



— 

— 


l ) 3 411 

— 

— 



— 

— 


4 ) 63061 

Ecuador 

— 


r— 

— ■ 

— 

— 

— 

— | 

I 587 l ) 1 351 

— 

— 



— 

— 

KTetherl *nds 

















Indies 

— 


1 

******* 

_ 


~ 

‘ 1 

) 6 131 

) 9 749 








*) Jnh — J ) Up to July 31 — 8 ) Up t> Jun< 30 - 4 ) from July 1 jjjo up to Tunc 30 19 1 x 6 ) ^pnl 


i 





STOCKS 


CEREALS 






STOCKS 








Stocks of cereals in farmers’ hands in the United States. 





I 94 I 

1940 

*939 

1938 

1941 

1 A° 

1939 

1938 

| *94* 

1940 

1939 

1938 

Products 














Percentage of total production 


Thousand centals 


| 

1 

1 

Thousand bushels 


Wheat . 

512 

45 2 

44 5 

43 1 

295,394 

221,668 

1 

200,530 

240 286 

492.324 

369 447 

334,217 

108,994 

Oats. 

810 

83 1 

1 81.5 

81 1 

295,175 

328 465 

244,002 

273,383 

922,423 1,026,452 

762,506 

124,005 

Maize 

190 

23.2 

241 

150 

260,746 

307,230 

311,134 

197,789 

465,318 

548625 

555,596 

89,715 

l ) Data based on maize for gram of the < 

Id crop 










-- ~ 

— — ~ 

— 

- 










Commercial cereals ir 

store 

in Canada and the United States. 









Friday or S lturday nearest 1 st of month ( l ) 






Ott 

S( pt 

A up 

Ott 

O.t 

Ott 

Sept 

Aug 

0 (t 

Oct 

Products and location 


1941 

1941 

1941 

1940 

1939 

1941 

194 : 

1941 

1910 

1939 





thousand centals 



thousand bushels 


Wheat 













Canadian in Canada 




262,853 

259,502 

224 108 

164,905 


438,088 

423.504 

373,513 

274 841 

U. S In Canada 




123 

0 

469 

824 


205 

0 

782 

1,374 

U. S in the United States (*, 


169.653 

164,760 

148,021 

111,158 

97,227 

282,755 

274 600 

246,702 

185,263 

162,045 

Canadian in the United States 


1,629 

15,489 

17,897 

20,401 

6.886 

2,715 

25,815 

29,829 

34,002 

1 M.477 


Totai 



443 225 

425,420 

356,136 

269,842 


738,708 

709,035 

593,560 

449,737 

K.Y b: 













Canadian in Canada 




1 116 

759 

1,538 

1,234 


1,993 

1356 

2,746 

2,204 

U. S in Canada . . 




13 

13 

b 

13 


24 

24 

24 

24 

U S in the United States (*) 


9,516 

8,197 

6 203 

4,765 

5,491 

16,993 

14.637 

11,077 

8,509 

9,811 

Canadian in the United States . 


844 

646 

665 

1.873 

794 

1,508 

1,154 

1,188 

3.345 

1.418 


Totai 



9,972 

7640 

8,189 

7,535 


17,808 

13,645 

14,624 

13,457 

Bullet 













Canadian in Canada 




3,315 

1,830 

2,933 

4,848 


6,907 

3 812 

6,110 

10,100 

U. S. in Canada 




0 

0 

0 

2 


0 

0 

0 

19,13$ 

U. S. in the United States (•) . . 


2 989 

2,647 

2,627 

5,356 

9,187 

6,228 

5,514 

5,471 

11,158 

Canadian in the United States . 


23 

42 

96 

414 

492 

47 

87 

200 

863 

1,024 

Oats: 

Totai 



6,004 

4 553 

8,703 

14,529 


12,508 

9,483 

18,131 

»JSf 

Canadian in Canada . . . 




1,209 

1,343 

1,763 

3,274 


3.777 

4.197 

5,508 

10,230 

U. S in Canada . . . . 


. . . 


17 

20 

16 

51 


52 

63 

49 

160 

U. S. in the United States 



4,218 

3 767 

2,345 

2,671 

5,149 

13,182 

11.771 

7,328 

8,348 

16,091 

Canadian in the United States . 


43 

139 

117 

176 

7 

135 

434 

366 

549 

22 


Totai 

. 


5,132 

3,825 

4,626 

8,481 


16,034 

11254 

14,454 

26,503 1 * 

&AIZB: 









U. S. in Canada 




1,447 

1,385 

1,721 

2,075 


2,584 

2,474 

3,074 

3,70 

Argentine in Canada . . 



• • * 


. . , 

2 


V 

South African in Canada . 

. . . 


• , « 



a « • 

852 

« « • 




1,521 

Australian in Canada. . . 







0 





0 

U s. in the United States (*) . . 

... 

21,956 

22,450 

24,473 

25,148 

8,305 

39,207 

40,090 

43,701 

44,907 

14,830 


Totai 

. . . . 

... 

... 



1U34 

1 




20m 

t l ) Friday lor Canada, Saturday lor the 
markets not reported previously. 

1 United 

States. 

—* (*) As from 

August 1941 , including 4 central and southwestern 1 



STOCKS — CEREALS - COTTON 


496 s 


Commercial cereals and oilseeds in store in Argentina ( l ). 


First day of month 


Products and location 

Sept 

1941 

August 

I94i 

July 

I94i 

Sept 

1940 

i 1 

| Sept 
1939 

Sept 

1941 

August 

1941 

July 

1941 

Sept 

1940 

Sept 

*939 


thousand centals 


thousand bushels 

Wheat In the ports 

41,502 

40,524 

37,318 

10 857 

(*) 

69,169 

^ 67,539 

62,196 

18,094 

C) 

Wheat In other positions 

49,007 

55 500 

64,768 

15 096 

(*) 

81,676 

92,497 

107,945 

25,160 

( # ) 

IOTAL 

90,509 

96024 

102,086 

25,953 

(*) 

150,845 

160,036 

170,141 

43,254 

(*) 

Rye 

3,684 

3,706 

3.737 

4,679 

1,164 

6,578 

6 618 

6,673 

8 355 

2,079 

Barley 

12011 

I 13,517 

14.772 

4 538 

1219 

25,023 

28 161 

30,777 

9,453 

, 2,539 

Oats 

1603 

1,890 

2,280 

3 155 

2 857 

5,009 

, 5,906 

7 125 

9 860 

1 8 928 

Maize in the ports 

1,786 

1898 

2 038 

5 277 

5,628 

3 189 

' 3,390 

3,639 

9 423 

l 10049 

Make in other positions 

2718 

2 363 

2 027 

10 783 

9 257 

4,854 

4 220 

3.620 

19,2551 

1 16,530 

IOTAL 

4 504 

4261 

1 4065 

16 060 

14,884 

8043 

7 6/0 

7259 

28,678 

26,579 

Canaryseed 

I 448 

486 

( 497 

512 

\ 331 | 

799 

869 

1 887 

914 

\ 502 

Unseed in the ports 

117481 11606 

9 847 1 

3145 

2145 1 

20979 

1 20724! 

17 584 

5 562 

I 3,831 

linseed in other positions 

It 687 

■ 16 325 

1 18215 

2 475 

2 065 

26,227 

29152 

| 32 527| 4,420 

1 3,687 

Total 

| 26,435 

1 27 931 

28062 

5,5% 

4 210 1 

47206 

49876 

50,111 

j 9 982 

7,518 

Sunflowers ( d 

1 6.596 

1 

1 (W 

L 

4 723 

1 | 

2,559 

■ 

1 344 | 

21,557 

j 21 267 

16,868 

9 1 17 

4,800 


(*) In the dit* for Tuly 1041 and more lecent m nths stocks thi property of the *' Junta Regulador 1 dc Granob” in the hauls 
of mei chants or industrulists are included for wheit rv< linseed md sunflowerseed — (*) Figures for wheat in stoie have beer 
Withheld by Governmental order 


Cotton stocks on hand in the United States. 


I*ast day of month 


IvOCATIOV 

>Sept 

1941 

\iuust 

1941 

July 

1941 

Sept 

1940 

Sept 
| 1939 

Sept 

1941 

August 

1 1941 

July 

1941 

Sept 

1940 

Sept 

x»39 



thousand centals 


thousand running bales 
(counting round as hilf bales) 

In consuming establishments . 

In public storage and at compresses . . . 

8 037 
56,688 

8 339 
45 732 

9,209 

47,735 

3,873 

52,826 

4,274 
69 742 

1,636 

11,524 

1697 

9297 

1,874 

9,704 

789 

10,738 

67(1 

14,176 

Total . 

64,725 

54 071 

56,944 

56,699 

1 

74,016 

13,160 

10,994 

11J78 

11,527 

IW 6 




497 «* 


fitter BY 


PRICES BY PRODUCTS. 



A) - 

- Spot quotations. J) 









, Yearly 


J Oct 

Oct 

Sept 

Sept 

Monthly av Kr sgls 

AVERAGES 

Dr SCRJPIION 

IO 

J 

2( , 

19 


" r "‘ 1 U 






Sept 0 t 1 Oil 

IQ40 41 1 193 c 40 


1 *94i 

1 

1941 

1941 

1941 

1 

1941 1940 | 193 

•) 1 *) 

Wheat 1 



1 

1 

! 

j 

Chicago No 2 Hard Wmtei (cents p 60 lb ) 1 




116 , 

) 85 /. 87 V, 

^ 90 */*, 92 7 /. 

Minneapolis (cents per 60 1b ) 






1 

N't 1 Northern I 

103 , 

108 , 

109 „ 

no 8 h 

111 82 V* 86 1 4 

87 Vs! 91 »/• 

No 2 \mber Durum 

102 1 4 

103 U 

104 4 

102 V* 

104% 73 , 78 U 

79 s /* 80 ‘V 

New \ ork (cents p 60 lb ) i 







No t Manitoba Northern (c i f ) 

91 

93 * H 

89* M 

88 8 /* 

89* J 82 U 82 , 

88 V*, 92 V* 

No 2 Hurd Winter (fob) j 

135* a 

137 , 

137 U 

134 s 4 

13b /,' 104 , 107 

106 1 ,* 1 12 V* 

Buenos. Ams (a) No 2 Hard, 78 



| 



| 

per hi (piper jhs s p 100 kg) 

1 

6 90 

6 95 

< 92 

6 SO 

6 88 6 18 6 30 

| 6 92 ( 7 66 

1 

Rye 1 




1 

I 


Minneipihs N< rye (tints p 50 lb ) 

ti 4 

(7*4 

67 

(9 

68 4 47 1 5* 

60 7 n 56 V. 

New York No (c 1 f ents p 5 b lb ) 

8 6 

89 

89 7 , 

89 V* 

92 */ 4 6 ? « 7 3 

63 7 /J 77 V. 

1 

Barley 




|l 

1 


Chicago 1 eedmg(on simplt ctutsp 48 lb ) 



1 

n q 

) 42V.I 39’ 

I 46* * 42 V. 

Minneapolis No 2 feeding (centsp 481 b) 

n q 

n q 

n q 

n q 

nq 39 Vil 43 s , 

* 41 V* 45 

New \ork No 2 (cults p 48 11 ) 

70 1 „ 

75* 

76 V* | 

74* j 

77 V.| 62 1 60 1 4 

| 65 M 62 •/• 

i 

Oats 







(.hicak) No 2 Whitt (cents per 32 lb) 




47 4 

) 34 , 35 s , 

37 V* 39 

Bueu is \ires(<i) N > * Whitt 49 kg p hi 







(paper pcs is per loo kg ) 

4 55 

4 55 

4 60 

4 60 

4 60 3 79 5 39 

4 07 * 5 17 

Maize. 


1 



1 1 


Chicago No 3 \ellow (unts p 56 lb) 

1 



j 74 4 

V 67 49 

64Vi| 53 l/ . 

New York No 2 Mixed Western (cents 







P 56 lb ) | 

j 

84* , 

89 1 4 

90* a 

90 V* 

91V* 64 1 j 81 • 

1 

79 V. 72 V. 

Linseed. 





. 

1 

Uenos Atre (a) No 1 4 ° 0 impurities 

1 

1 


985 | 

' 


(paper pesos p 100 kg ) 

9 95 I 

10 10 | 

9 95 


986 8 84, 16 >0 

• 1364 15 12 

I* >ndon (c i f shipping curreut or iol 

1 




1 


lowing month % per long ton) 





1 * 1 

*14- 2 0 *12- 2-3 

Ui Plata 

12- 3 9 

12- 3-9 

12 7 6 

12- 5-0 . 

12- 4-4 10 10 10 n q 

Bombay 

19 10-0 

19-10 0 

20 5-0 

20 - 10-0 I 

20-16-3 16-15-0 nq 

18-1 1-9 *14-10-3 

Minneapolis No 1 Northern (cts p 56 lb ) 

183 V» 

194 Vi 

| 

199 V* 

196 Vi, 

199 1 45 T /» IBP* 

178 | 180 

Cotton. 




1 


1 

N w Orleans Middling (cents p lb ) 

16 49 

1680 

16 19 

1691 I 

16 95 9 46 n 8 93 

1 1 06 L 1003 

N w York Middling (cents per lb ) 

17 54 

17 74 

17 23 

1798 

17 95j 982 jH 9 23 

l|55>n 1034 

! 


• Indicates that the product was not quoted during part of the periol under review — n q «■ not quoted — n -* nominal 
(a) Thursday prices 

(*) In relation to Government price fixing, numerous series ire omitted from this table, notes concerning them are 
Kiven on page 413 et seq of the August- and on page 456 et aeq of the September issue of the Crop Report — (*) Commercial 
^ason* August July, except for maixe May-April, and for linseed calendar year — (*) Pot preceding quotntu ns see Table on 
P 409 



49 * ® 




B) — Quotations for future delivery. 


Description 

Oct 

1 °, 

1941 

Oct 

3, 

1941 

Sept 

26 , 

1941 

Sept 

19. 

1941 

Sept 

1941 

Monti 

Oct 

1940 

air avbx 

Oct 

193 } 

AOBS 

Oct 

1938 

Oct 

1937 

Wheat. 







i 

i 

i 



Winnipeg (cents p 60 lb ) 










delivery October 

74% 

77 V. 

72 /. | 

72 V. 

73 V. 

70 >/i 

70 V. 

60 1 /. 

125 

„ December 

75*/. 

78»/. 

74 V, 

74 V. 

74 V. 

71 % 

72 

60 

119 V. 

„ May 

79 V. 

82 V. 

78 V. | 

78 V. 

78 7. 

75’/, 

76*/, 

63 V, 

118% 

Chicago (cents p 60 lb) 










delivery September 

— 

— 

— 

117 

* 117*/. 

— - 

— 

— 

— 

„ December 

1I8 7 /. 

121 V. 

121 . 

120 V. 

121V. 

84 V. 

84 V. 

65 V, 

100* , 

t* May 

123 V. 

126 V. 

126 V. 

124 V. 

125 7 , 

83 V, 

83»/. 

66 V. 

100 V. 

July 

124 V. 

126 V. 

126% 


— 

79 V. 

817. 

66 V. 

94% 

Buenos Aires (paper pesos p zoo kg ) 










delivery October 

— 

— - 

6 77 

6 77 

6 78 

5 95 

— 

6 56 

* 15 47 

, November 

685 

6 84 

6 83 

679 

6 82 

5 98 

636 

640 

* 15 56 

„ Dtcember 

6 96 

699 




6 09 



12 63 

; 

Rye. 










Winnipeg (cents p 56 lb ) 










delivery October 

58*/. 

62 V. 

62 V. 

61V. 

61 7 H 

43*/. 

60 V, 

41V, 

85*. 

„ December 

58 V. 

62 s . 

61V. 

60 V. 

61% 

44% 

57 V, 

41 

84 7 , 

„ May 

60 V. 

64% 

63 4 /« 

62 V. 

63 V. 

47 V. 

58 V. 

43 

86 

Chicago (cents p 56 lb ) 










delivery September 

— 

— 

— 

71 V. 

* 74 V, 

— 

— 

— 

— 

„ December 

70»/. 

75 

74 V. 

74 V, 

76 V. 

45 V. 

53'/. 

43 

74*, 

„ May 

76 V. 

81 

80 V, 

80 

82 V. 

48* , 

54 V, 

44 V, 

73% 

lul\ 

78»/. 

827. 

82 

“ 


49 V. 

54 V. 



Barley. 










Winnipeg (cents p 48 lb) 










delivery October 

57 V. 

60 1 /. 

58 1 /. 

54 V. 

56 V, 

39 V. 

42 V. 

36% 

63 V. 

,, December 

56 

59 1 /. 

57 •/. 

54 Vs 

56 V, 

39 

42 V. 

35% 

61 V. 

„ May 

56 

59 V. 

57 

54 

56 

39 V. 

43 V. 

36 V. 

60 V, 

Minneapolis (cents p 48 lb ) 










delivery September 

, , 





— 

37V* 

— 

— 

„ December 






36 V. 

39 

31V. 

46 V. 

Oats. 



. 







Winnipeg cents p 34 lb ) 










delivery October 

48 1 /. 

47 V. 

48V. 

45 V. 

48 V.' 

33 

32 V. 

28V. 

53 V, 

„ December 

46 

46 V. 

46*. 

43‘/. 

46 V. 

30 V. 

31 

27 V. 

48 V, 

„ May , 

45 

45 V. 

45 V. 

42*/. 

45 V. 

30 

31V. 

287. 

47V, 

Chicago (cents p 32 lb ) 










delivery September 

1 — 

— 

— 

49 

* 50 V. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

„ December 

50 1 /. 

52 

52 V. 

51V. 

52 V. 

33 V. 

34 Vi 

25 V. 

30 V. 

„ May 

52 V. 

54 >/. 

55 V. 

53 V. 

54 V. 

33 V. 

33 V. 

26 


» July 

52 

i 

53 V. 

54V. ; 



31V. 

31V. 

25 V. 

it'll 


* Indicates that the product was not quoted during part of the period under review. 




Dmcriptxon 

Oct 

10 , 

1941 

Oct 

3. 

1941 

Sept 

26 , 

1941 

1 

Sept 

X9, 

1941 

Monthiy averages 

Sept 

1941 

1 

Oct 

1940 

Oct 

1939 

Oct 

1938 

Oct 

1937 

Maize. 

1 

1 





1 



1 

Chicago (cents p 56 lb ) 










delivery September 

— 

— 

— 

76* g 

78 


— 

— 

— 

, December , 

77 7. 

80 /, 

817. 

81 7 , 

82 3 a 

60 

497, 

45 , 

59 J 9 

„ May 

83 7 . 

85 V. 

87 7. 

87 

87 7 ', 

61 

527. 

487. 

607. 

, July 

85 1 » 

87 V, 

88 V. 

— 


61 1 , 

537, 

50 7i 

617. 

Linseed. 










Winnipeg (cents per 56 lb ) 










delivery October 

157 

157 

158 

1567, 

155 1 4 

— 

167 7 4 

133 7, 

179 V, 

„ December 

145 Vi 

153 7 4 

156 7, 

1547, 

154 U 

130V, 

164 s « 

1297. 

176 »/. 

„ May 

145 

152 

153 7, 

1 53 l U 

154 1 j 

, 134 7, 

162 7 , 

131 Vi 

177 Vi 

Duluth (cents p 56 lb ) 





1 

1 




delivery ()c l iber 






— 

— 

173 

202 1 « 

I Hu raber 






n 146 7. 

1 74 1 « 

171 1 4 

202 Vi. 

Buenos Aires (paper pesos p 100 kg ) 








i 


delivery October 

| 

— 

10 00 

9 90 

1009 

8 97 

16 99 

13 56 

* 16 23 

November 

10 57 

10 24 

10 29 

1013 

10 36 

9 05 

16 53 

1322 

1647 

„ Dc t mber 

1085 

10 42 


— . 1 

" 

" 


-PM 

* 16 17 


• Indicate*- th ct the product was not quottd during p irt of the period under review 


Prices in Chicago (spot quotations) 


Sn cmcAiioN 

Sept 

s< pt J 

Vllkl st 

Vumi&t 

\UfellS* 

V'cr list 

it 


• > 


15 

\UJkU 9 t 


1941 | 

1941 

1 Ml 

Dt* j 

1941 

1 

1941 

W lit it No 2 Hard Winter (cts pei 00 lb) 

n 120 

117 

1 !2 J 4 

n 111 

1 

108 1 * 

no*, 

Huk\ Fodder (on simple cts per 48 lb) 

56 1 1 

51 

50 

48 

48 

48 7. 

> ts No 2 White (cts per 12 lb ) 

50* , 

4774 

45 * t 

42*4 

1 38 3 4 

1 

40 1 4 

M 11/c No 3 \ cllow (cts per 56 lb ) 

767. 

76 

75 V. 

74 V, 

73 7. 

74* . 





>5&o 8 


AVERAGE MONTHLY PRICES BY COUNTRIES.!*) 


<»ROUP c 

k ' 


Description 


Average 


St.pt 

194 1 


A I tWhcit (Btilin) 
fBvc ( Berlin ) 
tB 1 1 le j feeding ( Berlin ) 
tOats (Beilin) 

+ Pot 1 toes red (Berlin) 

J Hops (Nurnberg) 

A II tOten live weight (Berlin) 

Calves live weight (Berlin) 
tPigs 220 265 lb live weight ( Berlin) 

| Milk fresh (Berlin) per hectolitre 
fButter, National Mark 
Lreiimry buttir 

tCheese J^mmonthal type (Kempten) 

Sift cheesi 20 % butterfat (Kemptin) 
tHggs, iver size, marked "GIB ” (Berlin) per 100 

B I IfBasic slig, 16% (Aachen) (•) 

tSuperphosphatc of lime 18 % (» 4 ) 
trot i->h silts 40 %( 4 ) 
fSulphUe of ammonia, 21% (*- 4 ) 

JB II | Win at hr in (Hamburg) 

Rve bran (Hamburg) 

Oaten pods (Northern German) 

Potato flakes (Himburg) 

Dritd sugirbiet re=ulue 
Rnpeseed cake me ll 


I 


20 40 
18 70 
16 60 
17 90 


88 80 
94 20 
1 15 00 
19 10 
513 00 
297 00 
186 75 I 
65 25 1 
10 50 

0 220 ^ 
0 314 
4 91 
0 435 

12 00 , 
10 75 
8 00 
16 70 

13 07 

14 22 







I Agricultural 

August 

July 

April 

Tulv 

Tuly 

year (*) 



June 

St.pt 

Sept 



1941 

1941 

1941 

1940 

1939 

I 1940 41 

1939 40 

uchsmarks per quintal' 




2040 

19 40 

21 40 

I9 60 

19 60 

20 50 

20 50 

18 70 

17 70 

19 70 

17 90 

17 90 

1880 

1880 

16 40 

16 20 

17 90 

16 40 

16 40 

17 22 

17 22 

17 95 

1810 

18 70 

17 93 

1746 

18 28 

17 65 

1 ) 8 02 l0 ) 1 1 48 

5 43 

7 07 

6 68 

* 507 

* 490 

440 00 

440 00 

446 67 

454 67 

* 450 00 

451 15 

*457 60 

91 20 | 

91 60 

88 93 

88 47 

88 33 

81 17 

87 20 

94 80 

95 40 

9127 

95 40 

95 40 

9512 

95 25 

116 20 

11700 

109 20 

109 73 

105 40 

106 98 

104 70 

19 10 

19 10 

19 10 

1906 

16 62 

19 09 

* 17 74 

31300 

313 00 

31300 

313 00 

274 00 

31300 

286 00 

297 00 

297 00 

297 00 

297 00 

260 00! 

297 00 

V\ 33 

186 75 

186 75 

186 75 

186 75 

165 00 

186 75 

1 f 2 13 

65 25 

65 25 

65 25 

65 25 

5800 1 

65 25 

60,36 

10 50 | 

10 50 

10 50 

10 50 

10 50 

1088 

0,88 

0 220 

0220 

0211 

0 192 

0 220 

0206 

0700 

0314 

0 303 

0 309 

0 310 

0 310 

0 309 

0 309 

483 I 

4 75 1 

5 06 

4 83 

4 97 

505 | 

| 506 

0 450 

0415 

0 457 

0 425 

0 420 

0 454 

! 0 451 

1200 

1200 

12 00 

12 00 

1200 

II 70 | 

j 1200 

10 75 

10 75 

10 75 

10 75 

10 75 

10 45 ! 

1 10 75 

8 00 1 

8 00 

8 00 

800 

800 

8 00 

800 

17 70 I 

17 70 

1 17 70 

1590 

16 23 

16 80 , 

, 1688 

1293 

12 79 

1 12 51 

12 93 

12 87 

12 33 1 

1 12 32 

14 22 

14 22 

, 14 22 

14 22 

— 

14 22 



BELGIUM (Pruts in Belgian francs per quintal) 


A I Wheat (Antwerpen) ( 4 ) 

Rye (Antwerpen) (*) 

Barley (Antwerpen) (*) 

Oits (Antwerpen) (*) 
fPotat >es (I euveft) (•) 
triax fibre (Gent) ( 7 ) 

A II Oxen live weight (Curegetu Anderlecht) (*) 

C il\es> live weight (Curegem Anderlecht) (•) 
Pigs 220 265 lb live weight (Curegem Andcr 
lecht; (*) 


220 00 

220 00 

170 00 1 

170 00 * 

170 00 

124 00 

21000 

21000 

155 00 

155 00 * 

155 00 

n q , 

185 00 

185 00 

150 001 

150 00 * 

150 00 

n q 1 

180 00 

180 00 

145 00 

145 00 * 

145 00, 

79 30 

75 00 l0 ) 1 10 00 J0 ) 186 25 

80 65 

t 

3315 


n 2300 OOn 2300 OOn 2300 00 2 300 00 

I 1 100 00 1 100 00 1 100 00 1,100 00 

j 1 200 00 1 200 00 1 200 00 1,200 00 

! 1200001 120000 120000 120000 

2 900 00 1 2 900 00 2 900 00 3 033 35 *3 100 00 


173 10 4 

, 158 05 4 

I* 15000 • 15840 
14500 * ISt4f 
71 40 4 ' 

1,686 00 *2 30000 4 


507 35 
632 35 1 


' 980 00 
1 050 00 


tEggs (Antwerpen) per 100 

1 135 00 

135 00, 

135 00 

1 10 00, 

B 11 Me idow lmy 

I 56 00 

56 00 

56 00 

5600 

| Clovt r hav 

70 00, 

70 00 

70 00, 

70 00 

j Whtilcn stnw 

35 001 

35 00 

35 00 

35 00 


691 35 *1 14000 
1906 65 *3082 00 
58 70 * 110 00, 



on^nfti* 


• Indie ites that the product was not quoted during part of the period under review — n q -« quoted — u 
f Indie ite-> that the senes is published in the International Yearbook ot Agncuttural Statistic* 

(*) Prices of plant (A f) ini inimal (A II) products sold by th* farmer also of fertilizers (B 1 ) and conctntiated feeding 
studs (B II) bought bv tht farmer lu cases where the market is not indicated the price is the average for the whole country 
— (*) July to June — (*) Price per kg of active fertiliser c intoned in 100 kg of commercial fertilizer — ( 4 ) Free at buyer * 
station — ( fc ) As from Aug 1940 maximum price to producers free at point of delivery — (•) As from Sept 1940 fixed pnee 
to producers for iverige quility — ( 7 ) As from Jm 1941 fixed price for best quality of blue flax fiber — (•) As from Sqgt 
19*0 maximum price — (•) As from Aug 1940 fixed price at creamery to be paid by wholesalers — ( 1# ) Price for eariy 
irotatoes 
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A VERA OF 




tOUPS 

DESCRIPTION 

Stpt 

\ugust 

Tuh 

April 

June 

1941 

Tulv 

Sept 

1940 

; 

Juh 

Stpt 

1 939 

Agricultural 

year 



1941 

1941 

1941 

1940 11 

1939-40 


DENMARK. (Prices m Dmisk cr >wns iter quint il, 


\ I 

1 Wht it tkobenhavn) (*) 

28 00 

28 00 

2800 

2800 

2197 

16 33 

• 26 49 * 

1798 


R>< (*> 

29 00 

29 00 

29 00 

29 00 

22 96 

16 41 

27 49* 

18 93 


' Barit e (Kol enhavn) l 1 ) 

25 00 

25 00! 

25 00 

25 00 

20 30 

13 49 

23 82|* 

16 18 


j Oits (kobenhavn (*) 

2)00 

25 00 

25 00, 

25 00j 

20 30 

14 40 

23 82 * 

lb 72 

\ II 

( tCows, In t weight (Kobenhavn) 

111 87 

11812 

111 10 

101 21 

6283 

51 30 

83 83I 

50 99 


fPork dr 1 1 \u u lit 

236 00 

236 00 

236 00 

4.36 00 

189 33 

173 s7 

219 90 

180 23 


1 1 re«h milk 

23 46 

2346 

23 46 

23 46 

18 76 

1403 

22 18 

15 57 


IfButlcr (Kol enhavn) 

389 00 

389 00 

389 00 

389 00 

335 25 

229 98 

1 374 >6 

252 76 


, Whol nnlk cheese ]«> n (Odense) (*) 

180 00 

180 00 

180 0Q 

180 00 

191 92 

132 08 

198 89 

152 31 


Iff ggs, lor < \port 

7 1 1 00 

215(H) 

190 4Q 

IP10 

1)8)3 

112 37 

173 57 

122 33 

3 l 

|tSu{ tiphc sj lute iS 


1)50 

1 25 

15 25 

11 02 

6 47 

* 1319 

795 


1 Polish Mlts 4 


198) 

19 85 

19 8) 

17 27 

13 12 

* 18 45 

1615 


Ifsn’ilnk of ui imin, 08 “/ 


?36> 

23 65 

.3 65 

18 60 

If 20 

* 21 57, 

17 70 


jfN'itr lie ( i hnu x ■> 1 , 0 


*.3 40 


23 40 

18 55 

16 15 

* 21 43 1 

1765 

11 

j W lie 11 1 1 u JJ jmsh 

n q 

n q 

n q I 

U fi * 

.3 25 

II 42 

* 2162* 

16 82 


1 fiuttermilkp wder 

n q 

n q 

n q 1 

11 tj 

98 00 

* 63 00 

104 11 * 

8605 


1 II n 

7 180 

3 3 00 

32 80 

32 00 * 

25 00 

7 >0 

* 30 96 * 

10 8^ 


O ilc n str ivc 

1 >80 

1 00 

1 00 

1)00 

1 1 00 

>81 

1141 

3 41 


ITALY (Prices 

< i in hn per 

t(mnt 1 






A 1 

fMkcit s it ( Mihno) ( 4 ) 

b /> 

155 7) 

155 751 

15 > 7) 

155 75 

14800 

b5 75 

15105 


W he it h ir 1 red (kst 1111 1) ( 6 ) 

164 7) 

164 75 

164 75 

164 75 

164 75' 

1 157 00 

164 75 

160 05 


Oil (Mil mo) f 8 - 7 ) 

135 00 

135 00 

135 00 

135 00 * 

1 35 00! 

' 104 15 

* 135 00 

131 15 


tM 11/c (Mihno) (*) 

1 1 5 30 

115 ->0 

H5 >0 

115 30 

110 15 

n q 

11275 * 

10915 


Rice, Vialone (Milano) 

’8 3 30 

283 30 

8? 30 

281 65 

28) 30 

254 00 

280 7) 

>70 30 


kicc Miritclli (Mihno) 

217 90 

21/90 

> 1 7 90 

216 2) 

21/90 

1^9 00 

215 3, 

207 65 


fRice, Origiuano (Milano) 

1M6 80 

186 80 

186 80 

185 l r 

186 80 

168 9) 

184 25 

176 80 


fHc in] , iibre ( 8 ) 

710 00 

710 00 

710 00 

710 00 

590 00 

590 00 

670 00 

590 00 


fOlne oil So] raffino Ionic (Em) ( fc ) 

876 25 

872 25 

8: 8 25 

860 25 

888 25 

742 00 

863 65 

— 


tMine or iiuan 14° (Ban) per hcctc litre (* s ) 




458 50 

210 00 

97 20 

282 05 

1 

164 40 

11 

fOxcn In e weight, 1st quality (Mihno) (®) 

537 50 

U q 

8 51 3 35 

50 >77 

590 00 

4/8 15 

1 549 30 

518 25 


Lambs dead weight (Rem n)t 8 ) 

n q 

» 9 

M 12>00 

1 L5 00 * 

1 000 (X) 

88)80 

) 1 0)1 15 

838 30 


Pigs 400 lb and more live weight (Milano; (•) 

1 080 0U 

1 080 00 

870 00 

tnO 00 

780 00 

640 05 

820 00 

69700 


fClittse Pdimigiano Rcgguno (Milano) 

l 805 00 

I 785 00 

1 76* 00 

1 712 3) 

1 565 70 

1 1)750 

*1 592 10 * 

1 373 00 


Eggs (M11 1110) per 100 ( 8 ) 

13)00 

1 34 75 

L) 25 

106 40 

69 25 

52 05' 0 50 

64 40 


Wool «Rotm Vtssina# (Romo)( 8 ) 

> PA 00 

3?7U)0 

3 27 J 00 

3 203 00 

3 141 (H) 

2 602 00 

3 lx )0 2 646 90 

I 

ifbuperphosphatr of lime ti-iG (Milano) 

38 20 

38 20 

)> 20 

30 20 

30 15 

2*» 75 

29 90 * 

26 90 


t Chloriele of potash 50 °/ (Mihi 0) 

82 60 

82 60 

82 60 

8 7 60 

82 5 r 

71 50 

82 60 

76 55 


fNitratc of hint, 15-16 ° 0 (Milano) 

11315 

112 20 

111 35 

117 75 

109 1 > 

8/60 

11415* 

100 90 


Sulphate of amnonii 20-21 0 (Milano) l 

107 00 

106 0) 

109 h 

110 20 

103 35 

8<t 35 

107 15* 

95 55 


fCjanamidc of calcium, 15-16 ° 0 (Milano) | 

122 60 

12165 

11890 

118 00 

111 70 

90 55 

115 20 * 

102 20 


■fCopper sulphate, 98—90 % (Genova) 

n q 

n q 

n q 

n q 

233 50 

n <1 

n q * 

222 70 

I 

Wheat-bran (Milano j 

62 85 

62 85 

62 85 

62 85 

62 85 

60 00 

I 62 85 

6! 10 


Rice bran (Milano) 

83 00 

83 00 

83 00 

83 00 

83 00 

80 Of | } 83 00 

81 20 


| Unseed cake (Milano) ( 8 •) 

90 00 

90 00 

90 00 

9000 

90 00 

8100 

90 00 

83 25 


Groundnut cake (Milano)( 8 *) 

n 75 00 

n 7500n 75 00 

75 00 

75 00 

65 00 

, 7)00 

67 50 


'fRapeseed cake (Milano) ( 8 •) 

42 00 

42 00 

4200 

4200 

42 00 

36 00 

1 42 00 

3750 


*, t see notes on preceding page 

(*/ As from Sept 1940 maximum price paid to producers — (*) \ fiom T 11 10 it tints: < 1 fat — t j it not otherwise 
11 (1,( ited these prices include the tix of r per cent on sales U\ud is In m Itt Kin Tin pint'* m hiding supplements 
P»i<l to producers, were published m the Crop Report of Mu p 2s- tn<l <»f -\ugu 4 I H (') Selling pruts free at mill 
"" ( fc ) Selling prices, fret at depot (ammasso) — ( # ) These pricts do not in cluck the t ix of 2 per ce l on salts — ( 7 ) as front 
1940s price paid to producers — (•) Prices for wine m depot in Barletta — (*) Puces free at factory 
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PRICES BY COUNTRIES 




Average 

Groups 

DESCRIPTION 

Sept. 

August 

July 

April - 
June 
1941 

July* 

Sept. 

1940 

July- 

Sept- 

*939 

Agricultural 

year 



1941 

1941 

1941 

1940-41 

1939*40 


NETHERLANDS (Prices in florins per quintal). 


A I 

Wheat <*) I 

13.57, 

12.49 

12.49, 

12.48 

11.71 

10.691 

12 05! 

10.98 


Rye M 

13.07' 

11.49 

11.49 

11.48 

10.28 

8.17 

10.94 

9.05 


Barley (*••) 

12.22 

10.99 

10.99 

10.98 

9.35 

* 8.37 

10.33, 

8.88 


Oats ('-») ... 

9.82 

9.49 

, 9 - 4 ^ 

9.48 

8.18 

7.44 

8.91) 

7,86 


Peas (*-*) 

15.32 

13.98 

13.85 

13.59 

n. q, 

n. q. 

• 13.13'* 

10.66 


Flax, fibre (Rotterdam) 

fPotatocs (Amsterdam) 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n.q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

70.33 

122.75 * 

85.33 


7 

) 5.80, 

p 6.40 

6.02 

* 5.45 

4.09 

5.80* 

4.45 

A XI 

fBeef, dead weight (Rotterdam) (*) 

62.00 

62.00 

l 62.00 

61.33 

94.67 

72 J 

72.42! 

78.92 


fPigS, live weight (Rotteidam) (*} 

i 71.00 

71.00 

i 72.001 

72.00 

66.00 

52.00 

69.00 1 

60.50 


Mflk, for industrial purposes (*) . 

9.10 

8 50 

8.50, 

7.37 

6.21 

... t 

7.12 



Butter, price for home consumption 

230.00 

230.00; 

: 230.00, 

195.00 

155.00 

!30.00i 

183.00 

151.00 


fCheese, Edam 40 + (Alkmaar) 

110.00 

110.50 

| 106.00 

70.50 

56.97 

37.10 

69.28, 

42.18 


Cheese, Gouda 45 + (Gouda) 

123.50 

123.60 

123.75J 

82.67 

78.88 

51.06 

81.56! 

57.7' 


tEggs, for export (Roermond) per 100 ( , " i ) . . . 

107.00 

107.00 

107.06 

107.00 

♦ 3.89 

3.37 

* 107.00 

j 1 

B I 

Basic slag, r6 % (Zwolle) 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

* 1 88 

2 22( 

* 1.84 

2.26 


Superphosphate, 14 % (Zwolle) (•) 

Kainite, 14 % (Zwolle) 

3.90 

3.90 

3.50 

* 4.10 

2.88 

1.7? 

,* 4.44 

2.17 


1.79 

1.77 

1.73 

1.75 

1.66 

1.60, 

1 1.71 1 

1.64 


Nitrate of soda, 15 H % (Zwolle) 

n. q. 

n.q. 

n q 

* 9 95 

9.80 

6.23 

* 9.91 

6.85 


Sulphate of ammonia, 20 % (Zwolle) .... 

6.85 

6.80 

6.35 

6.32 

5.93 

5.35 

6.18 

5.54 

B II 

fMaize (Rotterdam) 

1185 

10.86 

10.86 

10.75 

8.28 

762 

9,5|' 

8.14 


fl.mseed cake, Dutch (Rotterdam) 

Crushed soya extraction residue (Zwijndrecht) . 
llay (Cappelle a. d. YsseB 

12.25 

n. q. 

12.25 

12.25! 

8.25 

8 26' 

, 10.65 * 

8.51 


"I'M 

"I:*) 

n. q. j 
5.80 

12.50 
! 5.70; 

* 7.50 

7 77 

II 31 * 

7.94 


Straw, all sorts 

! 

2 10 

2.10 

2 1 

| 2.10 



1 1 




SWEDEN (Prices in Swedish a owns per quintal) 





A I 

f Wheat (Stockholm) 

27 00 

27.00 

27.00 

n. q. 

* 24.60 * 

16.841 

26.211 

• 19.64 


Rye (Stockholm) 

27.00 

27.00 

27.00 

n. q. 

• 24.55 * 

16.36' 

26.15| 

* 19.59 


1 Barley 

26.00 

26.00 

26.00 

n. q. 

* 25.00 * 

13.97 

* 24.42 

* 16.50 


Oats (Stockholm) 

21.50 

21.50 

21.50 

| 

n. q. 

n. q. i 

n.q. 

* 22.23 

* 16.17 

A 11 

Cows, live weight (Stockholm) 

Pigs, live weight (Giiteborg) 

96.00 

96.00 

96.00 

107.50 

72.33 

71.00 

87.00 

72.33 


148.00 

148 00 

148.00 

146.50 

124.67 ‘ 

102.00 

136.67 

104.83 


Butter (Malrao; prices for the home market) . . 

355.00 

355 00 

355.00 

371.67 

325.00, 

300.00 

369.08 

300.00 


Eggs (Stockholm) 

233.33 

225.00 

218.75 

186.42 

164,001 

134.17 

192.40 

150.46 

B I 

Superphosphate, 20 % 

10.00 

10.00 

n. q. 

10.10 

9,80 j 

7.20 

9.95 

8.62 


Potash salts, 4.0 % 

15.60 

15.60 

n. q. 

15.60 

15.60! 

12.10 

15.38 

14.62 


Nitrate of soda, 15 y% %-x 6 % 

Nitrate cyanamide, 15 y% % 



n. q. 

20.75 

20.751 

17.25 

20.75 

18.07 


,*) 20.25 

a ) 20.25 

n.q. j 

20.75 

17.05! 

16.35 

19.67 

16.81 

B II 

Wheat-bran 

16.50 

16.50 

16.50 

16.50 

17.17! 

13.04* 

16.67 

15.63 


Bye bran. 

16.50 

15.50 

15.50 

15.50 

16.17, 

11.14 

15.67! 

14.6C 


Weat meal for feed 

* 22.00 

22.00 

22.00 

22.00 

— 

— 

22.00 



Feeding cellulose 

15.62 

16.50 

16.50 

17.75 

__ 1 

— 

* 17.91 



Concentrated feeding mixture 48 % 

25.12 

23.50 

23.50 

23.50 

I 

! 

... 

23.50 

23. 1( 


*, f; See notes on page 500. 

(*) Fixed prices, free ut producer’s station. — (*) Before Sept. 1939: prices at the market. — (•) As from Nov. 1940 
-fixed prices. — ( 4 ) Before July 1941: Price at farm in Friesland for milk with 3.3 % Butter-fat. — (•) As from Nov. 1940: pric* 
per xoo kg. — (•) As from Jan. 1941: superphoshate x* %. — ( 7 ) Price for early potatoes. — (•) Price for nitrate cyanamide, 18%, 


Prof. Ugo Papi, Segretario generate delYUtituto, Dircttore responsabitc . 
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MONTHLY CROP REPORT 
AND AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS 


The following explanations refer to crop conditions quoted in the crop notes and in the tables. — Crop 
condition according to the system of the country Germany, Bohemia and Moravia ( Protectorate) , Hungary 
i excellent, 2 -= good * = avcui^t, 1 = poor, 5 - t try poor, b inland 8 very good, 6 -=* above 
the average , 5 = average, b ranee 100 - excellent , 70 - good, 60 =- fairly good, 50 — average, 30 *- 
poor, Romania and Sweden 5 =■ excellent, \ - good, 3 - average, 2 — poor, 1 - very poor, Nether 

lands 90 = excellent, 70 - good, 60 = fairly good, 30 — below awerage, Portugal 100 — excel 

lent, 80 — good, 60 — average, 40 = poor , 20 — very poor, Switzerland 100 = txc llent, 90 -» very 

good, 75 — good , 60 — fairly good, 50 — average, 40 — rather poor , 30 poor, 10 =* very poor 

(? S S R 5 = good, 4 — above the average, 3 — average , 2 ■— below average, 1 = poor, Canada 
100 -s* crop condition promising a yield equivalent to the average yu Id of a long senes of yi at s, L r titled States 
100 = crop condition which promises a normal yield Egypt 100 crop condition which promises a 
yield equal to the average yuld of the last five vtars 1 or other countries the system of the Institute is em 
ployed 100 = crop condition which promises a yield iqual to thi aitragc of the last tin years 


Noti The countries are listed throughout by continents (Europe followed by the U b. S A , 
America, Asia, ifnea and Oceania) m the French alphabetical order In the tables the Northern 
Hemisphere precedes thi Southern Hemisphere 


VEGETAL PRODUCTION 


CURRENT INFORMATION FROM VARIOUS COUNTRIES ON WHEAT, RYF, 
BARLEY AND OATS. 

Bulgaria During the first two weeks m October sowings ot winter cereals wen 
actively progressing fa\ourcd by fine wtatlier Towards the middle oi October the 
temperature fell considerably and it snowed especially m the western pait of the oountrv 
while m the other parts the weather was rainy and damp In the last days of the 
month it turner! fine and warmer Sowings weie resumed under the control of agri- 
cultural authorities All over the country and in the regions which were recenth 
occupied, orders were given regulating the sowings 111 the larger area destined to 
cereal crops 

Croatia According to unofficial information, the 1941 wheat production is put 
at 14 3 million centals (177 million bushels) harvested on an area of 1,5^1 000 acres. 
It is est : mated that the bread needs of the coimtry are more than filled 

Finland Durng the month of October the temperature varied from 5 0 abo\e 
to 2 3 0 below zero It rained little and plowing was only possible here and there 
Greece According to unofficial information from Thessaly, this year cereal crop 
in the regions of I«anssa and Trikkala, which are the most important /ones of cereal 
production in present day Greece, will amount to no more than 1,980,000 centals 
against 4 4 million centals generally produced in these regions The competent agri- 
cultural authorities have taken the necessary measures for the intensification of cereal 
cultivation during the coming agricultural season 

By a decision of the Ministry of Agriculture, the date of delivery of cereals to 
buying centers has been postponed A premium has been instituted for immediate 
deliveries 


$t. ii Ingl. 
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PRODUCTION -- CEREALS 


Area and Production of Cereals. 


Countries 


Wheat 

Belgium . 
Denmark 
Spain. . . 
Finland 
Ireland . 
Italy . 

Netherlands . 
Romania 
Slovakia 
Sweden . . 


1941 


1940 


Area 

Aver 
1935 to 
1939 |- 


1941 


1 1940 Aver. 1 
* 100 —100 


439! (o') 354, 
2031 199 


394 
316 

1 1 9.445, 8,735 (‘)8,639 
I 326 1 349 264 

491 305, 225 

. . 12,566 12,6391 

I 339, 331 m 

(*)5,807 (*)5,0I4 9,054 

, 550 1 533 ( 8 ) 539 

1 707, 763 1 741 


101.8 
108.1 
93 5 
160 9 


I li 

1 1 1.4 
64 1 

109.3 
123.6 

218.4 


1941 


I Avei. 

1940 I 1935 to _ 

1 | 1939 1 

000 centals 



65,377 

3.735 1 


4.094 

47.648 

3,939 

7,011 

156,754 


157,631 

102 2i 100,2' 

115,8 - jt{ , )54.124 («) 30.225 

103. 1 , 102.11 6.955 * 7 '' A 

92.6 1 95.4 1 7.4% 


6,740 ( 3 ) 8,572 
9.5221 15,811 


'l 

9.691 

8,617 .. 6,823 

63.270 108.959 79,412 

4,208 6,224 6,565 

4,613 ... I 11.685 

167,713 262,713 261,251 
9,113 

84.491 (*)90,204 (*)50,375j 
11,591 11,233 

12,493 1 5.869 


16,151 
14,361 
>) 1 05.448 
7013 
7.689 

279.5 17i 100.6' 94.0 
15.188 
140.816 
(*) 1 4 287 
26,35li 


137.2 

94.8) 

inn 6 1 

1 

179.1 

1032! 

78.7' 


103.3 

88,8 


81.1 

47.4 


Canada 

22.372 

, 28.726 

25,596 

77.9 

87.4 

183,875, 

Tin St 1 (®0 

40.316 

36. 147 j 

41,186 

111.5 

97.9 

410,980 

Un. St. j ^ 

16,467 

1 7.356 1 

16,387 

94.9 

100.5 

165 737 

Mexico 

1,347 

! 1,450 

1,251 

92.9 

107.6 

8,257' 

India (4} . 

I 34,499 

14,003 

34,485 


- 

22 4,400 j 

Tapan. . . 

1,983 

1 2.024 

1,738 

96 1 

114 1 l 

32,377 

Syria and Deb. 

l.600| ... 

1,363 


1 117.41 16.560 

Algeria . . . 

1 ... 

1 

4.176, .. 


19,200 

Egypt . . . 

1.561 

1,563 

1,464 

1 99.9 

, 106.7 

24,918, 

Tunisia 

j 1,322 

1.359 

1,884 

! 97.3 

70.2 

8,819 

Argentina 

5 )18,039 

1 )17,569 1 ' 

)I8.577 

102.7 

97 J 


Uruguay 

, 1.043 

924 

1,228 

112.8 

| 84 9 


New Zealand 

1 300 

240 1 

221 

| 125.0 

135.5 

6,000 

RYE 





1 

1 

Belgium. . . 

1 310 

280 

369 

110.7 

84.11 


Denmark . 

l 474 

339 

352 

139.6 

1 >34.7, 


Spain . . . 

1.473 

1,361 (M 1,302 

108.2 

! 1 13.1 

*8,754 

Finland . 

473 

459 1 

578 

103 0 

81 7 

5 997 

Netherlands . 

596 

563 

556 

105,7 

106,6 


Slovakia . . 

372 

368 (*) 380 

101.1 

97.8 

*4,409 

Sweden . . . 

509 

422 

495 

120.5 

102.8 

6,195 

Canada . . 

1,077 

1,035 

816 

104.1 ! 

j 

131.9 

7,785 

United States 

3,436 

3.192 

3,723 

107.6 

92.3 

26,019 

\rgcntina . 

( 6 )2,661 

( 6 )2,75l ( J )2 t 480 

96 8 

107,3 


Barley 


1 


1 

j 


Belgium. . 

1 74 

57 f 

76] 

| 130.4] 

98.0 


Denmark . 

930 

956 1 

939] 

97.2 

99 0 


Spam. . 

3,886 

3,859 ( l )3,382 

100.71 114 9 

37*146 

Finland 

1 325 

281 

305 

115.4 

106.4 

3.219 

Ireland . . . 

1 169 

132 

118 

128.0 

143.2 

• • * 

Slovakia 

489 

497 (•) 492 

98.5, 

99.5 

5,842 

Sweden 

240 

264 

252 

90,8' 

95.1 

3,461 

Canada . . . 

| 5.449 

4.341 

4,291 

125.5 

127.0 

58,261 

United States 

1 13.977 

13,394| 10.774] 

104,4 

129.7 

168,731 

Japan. . . 

! 

1,848 

1,892 

... 


36,385 

Algeria . . 



3,058, 



15,360 

Egypt . 

*255 

‘ 268 

278 

95.1 

95.1 

4,699 

Tunisia 



1,174! 

... 


4,400 

Argentina 

(-) 1,972 

02,139 01,901 

92.2 

103.7 


Uruguay . . 

1 67 

54 ( a ) 36 

122.7J 

- | 

... 

New Zealand | 

30 

26 

24| 

115.4 

125.5 

550 


330,834 187,440 

353,491 351,467 

136,528 105,964 

8,002 7,391 

241.562| 222,396 
39,682 30,078 

14 760 11.692 


16.560, 

29.997 

6,393 

162,706| 

4,235 


20,8901 

27,510. 

9,019' 

131,710 
7,954 1 


306,459) 
684,%6 
276,228 
13 828| 

374.000 1 

53.960 

27.000 

32.000 
41.529 
14.697) 


55I.390| 

589,151 

227,547 

13,3371 

402 603, 
66.1 35 
24,600 

27.6001 
49 994. 
10.6551 

271,171 ! 
7,058) 


312.399, 55.6, 98 I 
585.778 116.31 116 9 
176.606 1 121.4, 156.4 
12,318 103.7 112.3 

370.660 92.9) 100.9 
50,130, 81. 6 1 107 o 
19,486 112 2 141 6 

34.816, 115.9' 91 
45,848 83.1 90 

15.031 137.9 67 


219,512 

1-3,256 


5,040) 4,277, 10.000 8.400 7,129 119 0 140 3 


7,790 

5,908, 5,552 

7.740 Ip) 9,041 
4,627, 7.774 

11.386 
4,403 (•) 5,259 
6,275, 8,304 

7 837 5,147! 

22,737 1 25,576 

4,678 ' 5,586 


25,104 

30,7691 

3,061 

3,1141 

6,719 

4,173 

50,0431 

148,433 

37,198 

7,920 

5,315 

2,000 

17,395 

216] 


10,551 
1 3,821 
8,263 


13,910 
9.9,5, 


( a ) 1 6,1 44! 113.1 
13,883, 129.6 
... I 20,332! | 

7,862 (•) 9.391 1 1002' 
11,205! 14,828 98.7 


13.994 9,191! 99.31151.3 
40,601 1 45,672 114.4' 101.7 

8,354 9,974 


1,7571 
25.191 
31,262 
4,070 
2.598 
(*) 6.946 
4.777, 

42,663 

113,409, 


481 


35,112 

15,415 

7,339 

4,564 

I 

11,329! 
(•) 259; 

II 

461,| 


15,632 

10.708 ( 

’7,874 

11.063 

13,902) 

46.462' 


77,390 
6,706 j 

iij72 
7,21 1. 

121,378 

351,522 

75,803 


32,000. 16,500 32.114 

9,789, 11,073 15.290 

9, 186 1 4.134 9,508 

... I 36.239J 23,602 

450l(") 539 

1,146' l,002i 961 


96.8 
77 1 

83 8 
74 6 


52,301 

64.1031 

6,377 

6,487 

13,999 

8,694 

104,256, 

309,235 

77,498! 


3,661 1 
52,483 
65,1 30! 
8,478 1 
5,4131 
(*) 14,470| 
9,952 

88 882 
236,270 

73,152 


120.7 
105,2! 
. I 
86,9; 
82.9) 

116.4 

113.7 

97.8 

193,9 

88.4 

222.2 


118.8 
79 I 

84.1 
72 5 

136.6 
148.8 

103.6 

99.6 
64.0 

96.6 


114.4) 1192 
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Area and Production of Circah 
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1 
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Production 




1 



Aver 

1 . 




\vcr 



Avir 



C OUV1RTJ s | 

I JOO 

1)41 

1935 to 

• 19,1 1 

| i9 |i 

1910 

1935 to 

I Ml 

I9JO 

1935 to 


1 M I 


1 


1939 ! 


, | 

1 


1939 



1939 

1 



1 



7910 1 

Vvtr 







T >4° 

\\tr 


OOO Itlts I 

l=» iooj 

[ 100 

000 arts 


too bn slu Is 

i 

IOO 

IOO 

OATS | 





I 








1 

Utlgium . 

413 


, 548 


75 4 



14 074 



43 982 



Denm irk 

846 

843 

! 926 

100 3 

; 91 4 


19 641 

22 303 


61 378 

69 697 



Spain | 

1 646 

l 597 

(*) 1 4231 103 1 

1157 

12 469 

10 459 {') 10 549 

1 38 964 

32 685 

(‘)32 966 

119 2 

1182 

I ml uul , 

1,052 

1,054 

1,142 

99 8 

92 1 

12 10 J 

11 128 

15 974 

1 37 823 

34 7761 

49 917 

108 8 

75 8 

ltd uul 

779 

, 681 

! 571 

114 4, 

1 136 5, 


16 222 

12 565 


50 694 

39 265 



Slot ikia J 

370 

365 l (") 333 

101 5 1 

' 131 3 


4 596 ( ) 3,660 


14 363 ( 8 ) 11,437 



Swt dt n 

1,549 

l 569 1 

1 I 641 

, 98 7 

94 4 

1 

17 106 

20 660 

27 904 

53 455 

64 563 

87 199 

82 8 

61 5 

C m id 1 ■ 

13 841 

12 298 

13 246 

112 6 

104 5 

121 705 

129 379 

1 1 4 944 

380 327 

404 309 

359 201 

1 94 1 

105 9 

United Stitts ( 

37 236 

34 847 

3j 417 

106 9 

! 105 1 

364 430 

395,401 

*29 369 1 1 >8 843 1 235.628 

l 029,279 

92 2, 

1106 

Alg( 1 1 1 



' 470 1 


! 1 

2 560^ 


3 387 

8 000 

1 

10 585 


75 6 

Argtntm i , 

,(*>3,51 9 ( )3 899 (*)3 547 

90 2 

99 2 


11,894 

16 254 


37.168. 

50 795 



Uruguiy |l 

i m 

2251 

213, 

| 105.5 

| 111 2 

1 


421 1 

992 

I 


1 316' 

3 I00 j 

! 


Sew Zeal uid || 

| 60 i 

61 

63| 

1 98 4 

95 4 

! 1 080* 

1 

1 120 1 

1 174 

1 

3 j>75 

i 

3^00 

3 669 

96 4 

92 0 


[w) Winter aop — (s) Spline <rop — (*) \ear 1939 — (*) Not including territories truv>f tried in 1 m° 

(*) Avtrige of two years — ( 4 ) linil tstmuto except tor 1941 art 1 the ligun of which is tint of tlu 1 uith 
estimate (‘) Vrtn sown (*) Not including b irlt > for brewer} 


Ihuii’u h Dining tlu three we » ks < nduig October 25 tlu weather was ia\oiuabh 
to tlu storing ot agricultural piodmts but its influent c on plowing md \cgetition 
ut seeds was un a ltiablc Vt the end ok that penod threshing oi cereals was ovei 
t v t pt 111 tlu eastern legions ot the tountr} llu sowing oi winter bailee was o\ei 
nearly c\<nwhcic Owing to diought the giowth ot winter barlc\ seeds was me 
gain but runs talltn towards the end oi the period undei eoiiside ration, impro\ed 
tluu eondition Two or three more weeks oi warm weather wen needed Drought 
retarded the sowing of winter r)t* which was being done towards the 25th ot Oeto 
her Vt that time the preparation ot the soil tor the sowing ot winter wheat was 
going on e \ e r\ wilt re In most oi the regions soil plowing is bting done under ti\ou 
1 d>lc conditions 

During the three weeks emding No\cml>ei 12 tlu wtallur was not taxourabh 
to sowings oi winter cereals At that date, it was estimated tint a period oi irom 
10 to warm da>s was needed to allow the completion oi sowings l,arl\ seeds 
are gem rail} sutheientl} strong and will lie able to stand well the first winter fro«-N 
Date seeds however, had liardl} bc^gun to bin st out at the middle of November and 
111 some places they still needed sc\tral warm days lleie and there 111 some oi tlu 
lowest regions of the* Vitold plains damages were* caused to crops In an excess oi 
soil humidity 

Romania During the second part oi the month of October the weather was \cn 
wet and ram\ In spite of unfa\ curable weathei, the condition oi ait as plowed in 
autumn was satisfactorv LDinneis had plowed, up to Nenembei i a greater ana 
than In the cot responding date m hjjo and ic;3<> Unfortunate , ownng to bad wcathet 
and the w'ar, the condition of wheat sowings done up to the middle of November, 
was not satisfaetorv Stnill farms where the plan of sowing* had not been entireh 
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carried out, suffered most. If the weather is favourable, however, sowings can be 
continued during the whole month of November. Area which may eventually be left 
unsown to winter cereals, can be sown in xhe spring, chiefly to mai/.e, spring rye, po- 
tatoes and vegetables. By the middle of November, seeds that had been planted 
early, had regularly sprouted and were developping well. As a precautionary measure 
the Government is thinking of rationing wheat consumption in the cities. 

Sweden; During harvest time, weather conditions were unfavourable, cereals ma- 
tured too quickly, straw is often too short and yields are considerably below normal. 
(See Cereal Table). 

According to the most recent estimate, area cultivated to meslin this year is 
about 719.000 acres against 702000 in 1940 and 62O.000 on the average of the five 
yearsending 1939; percentages J02.4 mid 114.0. The corresponding production is 
estimated at about 9,462,300 centals (16,314,000 bushels) against 10,541,000 (1(3,174,600) 
and 12,557,600 (21,651,200), percentages 89.8 and 754 

Argentine: Drought and frost in the month of October caused some damages 
to the cereal crops. At the beginning of November the condition of the wheat crop 
was considered average. 

Canada * The production of spring wheat in the Prairie Provinces is estimated at 
171,600,000 centals (286,000,000 bushels) against 315,000,000 (525, 000,000) in 1940 and 
an average of 174,348,000 (20 0,579,000) in 1935 to 1939; percentages, 54.5 and 98.4. 
The corresponding figures for all Canada are: 174,025,000 (290,042,000); 317,575,000 
(529,291,000); 177,137,000 (295,220,000); 54.8 and 98.2 per cent. 

The production of spring rye hi 1Q41 is estimated at 1,824,000 centals (3,258,000 
bushels) against 2,037,000 (3,637,000) in 1940 and an average of T,T2o,ooo (1,099,000) 
in 1935 to 1939; percentages, 89.6 and 163 o. 

Uruguay: After the September drought, rains that fell in October improved the 
conditions of the cereal crops. According to a telegram from the Government of Uru- 
guay dated November 25, the condition of the wheat crop was considered satisfactory. 

CURRENT INFORMATION ON MAIZE. 

Bulgaria: Weather conditions during the first two weeks in September and the 
first decade in October were generally favourable to ripening and harvesting of maize. 
In the Tirnovo region, harvest was over about the middle of October. In the other 
most important cereal regions, such as Pavlikeni, Bela-Slatina, Orechovo, etc., harvest 
was going on in full, favoured by fine weather About October 13-14 the temperature 
fell considerably and it snowed. This however did not retard to any important extent 
the ripening of the crop and its harvest, especially as the weather turned warm again 
and less rainy towards October 15. According to very recent information, harvest 
operations in many parts of the country were almost over towards the end of October : 
weather conditions were good. First results show that maize production this year 
has been very abundant, thus confirming the optimistic forecast made in September. 

Croatia: According to unofficial information, area destined to the maize crop 
according to the new plan prepared for Croatian agriculture, has been fixed at 2.7 mil- 
lion acres. 

Greece: The production of maize in the two provinces of Thessaly, is estimated 
this year at 330,000 centals (590,000 bushels). This figure is about the same as that 
of 1938 and twice lower than normal production in that region. 
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Hungary: Towards October 25, the varieties of early maize had been harvested 
everywhere. At the same date, except for the eastern and northern departments, 
late varieties were being harvested. 

Romania: The maize crop this year has been quite abundant but grains show a 
high degree of humidity. Until it will be possible to provision with the maize of the 
present season the Capital and the provinces that show a deficit in the production 
of this crop, the provisioning will be done with maize from Bessarabia. 

Argentina: In October, plowing and first maize sowings were continued under 
favourable conditions. 

United States. A maize crop of ^,675,373,000 bushels ( r, 498,209, 000 centals) is 
indicated by November 1 prospects This is an increase of about 50 million bushels 
(r 7,028,000 centals) over the October r estimate. The 1041 crop compares with bushels 
2,449,200,000 bushels (1,371,552,000 centals) produced in 1040, an increase of 02 per 
cent , and 2,325,200,000 bushels (1,302,162,000 centals) on the average of the five 
preceding years, an increase of 15 1 per cent. The indicated production relates to the 
acreage* grown for all purposes, i. c. grain, silage, forage, hogging, and grazing The 
No\ ember 1 indicated yield per acre of 31.1 bushels (17 43 centals) is 2.8 bushels (T57 
ll> ) above the 1040 yield of 28.3 bushels (15.85 centals) and 7.6 bushels (420 lb.) larger 
than the 10-vear (1030 30) average yield of 23 5 bushels. It is the highest yield in 
the 75 years of record, and it has more than offset the drastic decline in acreage, maize 
acreage this year being the smallest since 1804 


CURRENT INFORMATION ON RICE. 

Argentina: Preparatory work for rice sowing was done under good conditions. 
In all zones of production an increase of area, as compared with last year, is expected. 

United States: \ccordiug to the November Crop Report area cultivated lo rice 
is 1,1 8b, 000 acres, against 1,051,000 in 1940 and 1,000,000 on the average of the pre- 
ceding 5 -year period; percentages. 112.8 and The corresponding production is 

estimated at about 24,808,000 centals (55,128,000 bushels) against 23,730,000 
(52,754,000) aud 22,308,000 (40.774,000), percentages* 104 5 and 110.8. 

CURRENT INFORMATION ON POTATOES. 

Hungary: Potato pulling and storing were over everywhere by October 25. 

Ireland: The area under potatoes in 1941 is estimated at 437,500 acres against 
366,700 acres in 1940 and an average of 328,200 acres hi 1935 to 1930; percentages, 1 19 3 
and 133.3. 

Netherlands: The area under potatoes in 1941 is estimated at 395,000 acres against 
319,000 acres in 1940 and an average of 258,000 acres in 1935 to 1939; percentages, 124.0 
and 153.5. 

Romania: According to the Government’s plan, the cultivation of potatoes should 
be greatly developped in t 94 1-4 2. This crop should gradually replace maize in the hi- 
gher regions where maize often fails to come to a full maturation. In order to im- 
prove the quality of potatoes to be sown, the necessary quantities will be imported 
from Germany. 

Sweden: The condition of the culture at October 15 was quoted 3.2 according 
to the system of the country, as against 3.1 at September 1, 1941 and 3.6 at October i, 
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11)40. Potato pulling was nearly over by the middle of October, it was done under 
favourable conditions, no malady was recorded and the qualit}’ of tubers is good 

According to the most recent estimate area cultivated to potatoes this year is 
about 336,000 acrevS against 333,000 in 1040 and 325,500 on the average of the five 
years ending 1030, percentages 1000 and T03 3 The corresponding production is 
estimated at about 45,693,000 centals (76,154,000 bushels) against 50,583,000 
(8^,304,000) and 39,979,000 (66,630,000); percentages 903 and 114.3. 

Switzerland. According to the last estimate area cultivated to potatoes is 146,300 
acres, against 122,400 in 1940 and 119,300 on the average of the preceding 5-year period; 
percentages: 1x9.5 and 122 7. The corresponding production is estimated at about 
20,944,000 centals (34,906,000 bushels) against 19,405,000 (32,341,000) and 15,817,000 
(26,362,000); percentages- 107.9 and 132.4. 

United States According to the November Crop Report area cultivated to pota- 
toes is 2,904,300 acres, against 3,052,800 in 1040 and 3,165,800 on the average of the 
preceding 5-year period, percentages 95.1 and 91 7 The corresponding production is 
estimated at about 220,021,000 centals (376,701,000 bushels) against 238,633,000 
(39/ ,722,000) and 222,110,000 (370,183,000), percentages 94 7 and ior.8 


PRODUCTION OF BEET SUGAR IN THE CURRENT SUGAR SEASON 

The harvest of the sugar beet crop in some countries where it had not 
been completed by the end of October, has now been done under quite favou- 
rable weather conditions. Roots have been found to have grown in size and 
sugar contents increased. This means that probably the production of beet 
sugar in Europe will be better than had been previously forecast, 

A Table is annexed to these notes showing the first estimates on sugar 
production in a limited number of countries. This year, as always in former 
years, the Institute had addressed to the different Governments its usual inquiry 
on sugar production. Unfortunately, owing to present circumstances, official 
replies were few. The Institute therefore, together with information that rea- 
ched it directly, is giving now mostly data gathered by the International Asso- 
ciation for Sugar Statistics and F. O. Lickt. These data on sugar production 
of European countries appearing in the Table, represent hardly 1/3 of the whole 
sugar production of Europe, not including the U. S. S. R. 

Looking over these first estimates one can see that in the current season 
as compared with 1940-41 there has been an increase of production in Bul- 
garia, Denmark and France. This increase, rather than to favourable season 
conditions must be attributed to an increase of area sown to sugar beet, which 
was markedly greater than the year before. 

In Romania, unit yields appear rather low, especially if the large increase 
of area sown to sugar beet brought about by the occupation of Bessarabia 
and Northern Bukovina, is taken into account. The increase of sugar produc- 
tion in Romania was 50 per cent, above that of the year before, which must 
be attributed more to increased area than to the fact that production in 1940- 
1941 was very low. 
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Production oi Beet-Sugar (raw) 


Total production during ihb season 


% 1941 42 


COUNTRIFS 

1941 42(1) 

1040 42 

Average ' 
X935 3< 1 

* 141 42 (I) 

IQ40 41 

\verage 

1 >35 36 

1940 41 

Average 


1 


1 


to 

1,39 40 


I 

t 

I 

to 1 )39 40 

— • 100 

— 100 


1 " 

thousind centila 

~~ 1 



short tons 

• 

Belgium 

I 

5513 

1 

5 633 


5 154 


280 000 

I 

281 600 

257 721 

98 1 

107 

Bulgaria 

( 2 ) 

1 235 

M 

1 052 


476 

( ) 

62 000 ( ) 

52 579 

I 23 798 

117 i 

259 

Cto itia 

( ) 

419 

U) 

383 


— 

|< ) 

21 000 , 

|U) 

19 161 1 

1 — 

109 

— 

Drum irk 


5 732 


5 490 


4 949 | 

290 000 1 

274 000 

247 463 

! 104 

116 

Fin h ml 


110 


165 


257 


6 000 


8 233 , 

12 836 

1 67 

43 

Tr mcc 

(3) 15 310 

(3) 

10 377 


20 513 

(3 

765 486 

(3) 

518 857 1 

1 1 025 635 

1 148 

75 

itm 


10053 . 

(3 387 


8 35 0 


503 000 

669 330 I 

417 47! 

75 

| 120 

I, tua 

( 3 ) 

725 1 

(3) 

1 118 


97 ) 

(3) 

36 300 

(3) 

55 913 

48 970 

65 

1 74 

l«itlma uia 

(3) 

7 39 

(3) 

729 


>41 

(3) 

>b 900 

(3) 

36 457 

27 069 

101 

1 136 

Rom um 

(31 

2 822 

1 88! 


2 798 

( 3 ) 

141 000 


94 031 

139 891 

150 

1 101 

S’ v ikin 

( 3 ) 

1 389 

(3) 

1 407 

(4) 

1 190 . 

( ) 

69 000 


70 300 

(l) 60 000 1 

| 99 

117 

Sm If n 

6 261 


6 855 


6 805 


313 000 


312770 

340 24! 1 

91 , 

1 92 

Su H/ rl 11 1 

( 3 ) 

397 


108 


2>l 

(3) 

00 


20 *00 

12 536 

97 1 

1 158 

Si r 1 11 

(3 

7)9 

{ ) 

~ 425 

( ) 

1 913 

(3) 

39 928 

(5) 

120 000 

( ) 95 665 

— 


l Hi 1 ->1 lit s 

(?) 30 600 


37 7^8 


30 409 

( )l 

! 530 000 


1 887 903 

1 520 407 

81 

101 

Jipn 


882 


643 


949 


40 000 


3 4 6t>7 

47 451 

127 

93 

1 uiki v 


1 984 


1 9;5 


1 509 


100 000 


97 740 

75 468 

1 102 

131 


(2 Vppr xi nit 1 ita — ) I Iclit s 

— (0 st isoii 1)3; p - ( ) 1 )tm«i Vugcsliwi 


(3) I»ita f Ii tern itioual V 


cmt n f 1 Sit^xr stit^tics 


\monj’ the countries tb it show 1 marked decrease is compared with list 
•wai ire Finland mil Sweden In both countries, unfa\ ourable weather eon 
ditious uul drought told he u lh on production In I v it\ia the crop was damag 
ed ! >a w n uid 111 It dy b\ unfavourabl weath r conditi >u^ dm mg the period 
of trio will oi the be t crop and much m >r b\ the* decreas of auas snvn to 
sugai beets el cie d by G >v mm nt Tin figure ippearing m the Table ior Italv 
was drawn from a communication of the National \ssoentum oi Sugar Manu- 
facturers, but prob iblv this faguie will be increased, because acc ending to 
veiy recent information, the improvement noted during the last period of vege- 
tation of the beet crop was much more linpoitant than had been previously 
reported 

Generally speaking, as far as the Kuiopean countries figuimg in the Table 
are concerned, increases compensate decreases, so that the total sugar produc- 
tion m 1941-42 should be prac tie ally the same as in 1940-41 

As regaids beet sugar production in extra-European countries, the United 
States, according to early estimates, show a decrease neatly equivalent to that 
of areas sown to sugar beets 

In Japan, which from the point of view of sugai production has very 
little importance, the forecast is for a far greater yield than last year, while 
m Turkey the crop seems to be somewhat greater than m the preceding sugar- 
season 
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CURRENT INFORMATION ON SUGAR. 

Hungary: By the 25th October, pulling of sugar beets was well advanced. Roots 
are generally healthy and their sugar percentage is high. 

Ireland : The area under sugar beets in 1941 is estimated at 75,000 acres against 
60,770 acres in 1940 and an average of 54,650 acres in 1935 to 1939, percentages, 123.4 
and 137.3, 
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Average 

of 

1934-35 

to 1938-39 

1 


Average 

of 

1934-55 
to 1938-39 

% 1940*41 

COUNTRIES 

1940-41 ( 1 ) 

X939-40 

1940-41 ( 1 ) 

1939-40 

1 

1 

1939*40 

•* 100 

* i 

Aver- 

age 



000 centals 



short tons 


«* 100 

1 

America. 

Antigua 

540 

309 

520 

1 ! 

, 27,000 

15,000 

25,984 

175 

104 

Argentina 

11,845 

11,469 

8,804 

592.218 

573.455 

440,171 

103 

135 

Barbados 

1.698 

1,587 

2.718 

85,000 ! 

79,000 

135,905 

107 

62 

Brazil 

28.338 

26,277 

23,231 

1 1,416,900 

1,313,800 

1,161,530 

108 

12 2 

Cuba 

( 2 ) 54,678 

63,163 

60,266 

( 2 ) 2, 733,880 

3,158.000 

3,013,269 

87 

91 

United States (U.&F1) 

6,729 

10.392 

8.528 

! 336.453 

519.597 

426,400 

65 

79 

British Guiana . . . 

4,255 

3,748 

4,233 

213,000 

190,000 

211,669 

114 

101 

Jamaica 

3,492 

2,227 

2,289 

174.600 1 

1 11.000 

114,455 

157 

153 

Martinique 

1,213 

1,323 

1,167 

61 000 1 

70,000 

58,359 

92 

*04 

Mexico 

7,275 

6.834 

6,763 

360 000 

340,000 

338,128 

106 

I0S 

Peru 

8.929 

8,897 

8.426 

446 000 

444,829 

421,291 

100 

106 

Puerto Rico 

18,629 

20.375 

17,748 

931,000 

1.018.700 

887,390 

91 

105 

Dominican Republic . 

( 2 ) 8.685 

10.027 

9.339 

( 2 ) 434,260 

501,366 

466,926 

87 

93 

St. Kitts 

851 

692 

700 

42,500 

34,600 

34.977 

123 

122 

Trinidad ...... 

2,734 

2.065 

3,086 

137,000 

103.250 

154,308 

132 

89 

Venezuela 

611 

542 

514 

30,500 

27.100 

25.706 

113 

119 

Total America . . 

160,502 

169,927 

158,332 

8,021,311 

8,499,697 

7,916,468 

94 

m 

ASIA. 









Taiwan 

17,593 

26,630 

23,776 

880,000 

1.331,500 

1,188,782 

66 

74 

India 

76,148 

74,120 

72,761 

3,807.000 

3,706.000 

3,638,000 

103 

105 

Japan 

2,205 

3,386 

2,751 

100.000 

169,300 

137,560 

65 

80 

Java 

38,757 

35,869 

23,832 

1 938,000 

1,793,000 

1,191,582 

108 

163 

Philippines 

( 2 ) 21,839 

(a) 21.065 

21,141 

(a) 1,091,900 j 

(a) 1.053,200 

1.057,042 

104 

103 

Total Asia 

156,542 

161,070 

144,261 

7,816/100 ! 

8,053,000 

7,212,966 

97 

109 

Africa. 




j 





Egypt 

3,836 

3,524 

3,213 

192,000 i 

176,198 

160,666 

109 

119 

Mauritius 

6.972 

5.059 

6,150 

348.600 | 

252.930 

307.505 

138 

113 

Reunion 

2,441 

1.622 

1,782 

122,000 

81,100 

89,098 

150 

137 

Union of South Africa 

11.463 

11839 

10,010 

570.000 

592.000 

500.515 

97 

115 

Total Africa .... 

24,712 

22,044 

21,155 

1,232,600 

1,102,228 

1/157,786 

112 

117 

Oceania. 









Australia 

18.010 

20.787 

16,607 

900,500 

1,039.400 

830,341 

87 

108 

Hawaii 

19.379 

19.028 

19.112 

969.000 

951,400 

955,596 

102 

101 

Fiji Islands 

2.690 

2.257 

2,973 

134,000 

128,000 

148.630 

105 

90 

Total Oceania . . . 

40,079 

42,372 

38,692 

2,003,500 

2,U8S00 

1,934,567 

95 

104 

Totals . . . 

381*83$ 

395.413 

362,440 

19 , 074*311 

19 , 773*725 

18 * 121*787 

97 

m 


(z) Approximate data. — ( 3 ) Willet & Gray estimate. 
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Italy: The National Association of Sugar Producers published the following infor- 
mation. During the month of September, weather conditions were generally favour- 
able to the sugar beet crop. Frequent rains fell in the week 7-15 September over 
some beet producing regions; many factories could not be provisioned and some of 
them had to slow down their production Owing to rain, the formation of new leaves 
was retarded, but this phenomenon was not widespread. During the second half of 
the month, the weather was fine, and deliveries could be carried on regularly. This 
favourable course of the weather not only diminished the retrogression of leaves, but 
in many factories it was registered an increase in the beets sugar content. In fact 
average polarisation in the 1st week of the month was 16.8 per cent., against 16 o per 
cent, the week before. Sugar beet production will undoubtedly be sufficient to insure 
the fulfillment of the production plan of beet alcohol, and a much greater production 
of sugar than had been forecast This production will be enough to entirely fill the 
sugar needs of the country 

Netlurlands: The analysis of sugar beets in the first week in October showed a 
weight of the tuber of 2 0 1 ounces against 26 2 ounces in the average, a sugar content 
of 1 7 2 per cent against 1 8 o per cent , a weight of sugar per root of 4.5 ounces against 
4.7 ounces 

Romania Towards the 20th October the harvesting of sugar beets was being 
done with difficult} . particularly in Transyh ania and Molda\ ia Production is generally 
weak 

Sweden Good yields are generally expected from the sugar beet crop The con- 
dition of the culture, expressed in the country’s system, was equal to 3.2 at Octobtr 1 5, 
against 3 r tit September 1, and 3 2 at October 1, 1940 

Argentina Owing to damages caused by frost to sugar cane plantations, all the 
cane cut in the province of Tucuman has been taken o\ir by factories In the pro- 
vinces of Fait a, Jujuy and Corrientes the season yields were good 

United States According to the November Crcp Report aita cultivated to sugar 
beets is 761,000 acres, against 916, 000 in 1940 and 828,000 on the average of the pie- 
ceding 5-vear period, percentages 83 i and 91 9 The corresponding picducticn is 
estimated at 202,600,000 centals (10,130,000 short toms) against 243,840,000 (12,192,000) 
and 192,464,000 (9,623,000), percentages 83 1 and 105 3. 

According to the October Crop Report (the Report published last month was 
the September Report) the production of sugarcane for sugar in 1941 is estimated at 
104,080,000 centals (3,204,000 short tons) against 77,620,000 (3,881,000) in 1940 and 
an average of 113,632,000 (5,682,000) in 1935 to 1930, percentages, 134. 1 and 91. 0 

The production of eanesugar in 1941-42 is estimated at 8,940 000 centals (447,000 
short tons) against 6,729,000 (336.450) in 1940-41 and an average of 9,476,000 (473,800) 
in 1 935 *36 to 1939-40, percentages, 133 and 94. 

CURRENT INFORMATION ON VINES. 

Spain: In the month of October the weather was very favourable to vintage which 
took place under good conditions. Forecasts on production, however, are not very 
good, although they are not as bad as was feared. In the Mancha, for instance, results 
were better than had been expected, even though yields remained below normal In 
Catalonia, yields were average, notwistanding damages caused by unfavourable circums- 
tances. In the Rioja-Navarra region, yields were below average, and in all the other 
wine producing provinces vintage was bad. 
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According to very recent information, the gathering of raisins in the important 
wine’ region of Mancha gave very good results also from the point of view of the 
quality of the crop* 

Prance: According to unofficial information, wine production this year is not 
above i,too million imperial gallons (1,300 americon gallons). A 30 per cent, reduc- 
tion in wine consumption, as compared with normal times, must be expected. 

Hungary: C'iang?ible whither conditions during the three weeks ending October 
25, were unfavourable to the ripening of grapes. Vintage, at that time, was still 
going on. 

Romania: Vintage had been started towards the middle of October. Owing to 
cold weather, grapes did not ripen regularly and the quality of the wine is mediocre 
The production of wine this year is much below average both as to quality and 
quantity. As a result of this situation, and also owing to the iact that the stocks 
of the 1940 vintage are very Low, the price of wine is rather high. 

Switzerland' Tlie pro luc lion of wine in 1941 is estimated at 20,82 r/>oo Imperial 
gallons, (25,004,000 American gallons) against 10,164,000 (12,205,000) in igjo and 
an average of 13,789,000 (16,559,000) in 1 <>3 5 to 1939; percentages, 204.9 and 15T.0. 

United Stale* Total production of grapes in 1941 is estimated at 53,290,000 
c ‘iitals (2,001,500 short tons) against 50,878,000 (2,513.900) in 1940 and an average 
of 49,500,000 (2.475,400) in ro35 to 1039, percentages, J04 7 and 1076. 

Algeria: At the beginning ot November vintage was almost over. Yield appears 
considerably below that of last year, owing to damages caused by pests and drought. 


CURRENT INFORMATION ON OLIVES. 

Spain: No reliable information regarding the olive crop is vet available. The 
situation is irregular. High yields however are forecast for Andalusia and parti- 
cularly in the important Jaen province. 

Greece The Ministry of Agriculture has communicated that at the beginning 
of N)/en>*r u is a U’t unties of the forces of occupation authorised the free export 
of a e „ t c li x jiiitity >f dive oil from the islands of Mytilene and Crete for the 
victualling of the population of Athens. 


CURRENT INFORMATION ON FLAX. 

ly’riline' Drought an 1 fro-it during the month of October did some damage 
t:> the dax crop. At the beginning of November conditions were considered satis- 
factory. . 

Tii i f>irth > final estimate of area sown to flax in 1941-42 practically confirms 
the estimate of last m mth: at present it is 6.746. roo acres, against 6,760,000 in 1940-41 
ail 7,501,000 as an average for the five preceding years; percentages 99.8 and 92.4* 

Canada - The production of linseed in the Prairie Provinces is estimated at 3,819,200 
centals (6,820,000 bushels) against 1,610,000 (2,875,000) in 1940 and an average of 
797,700 (1,424,500) in 1935 to 1939; percentages, 237.2 and 478,8. 

Uruguay: Rain which fell in October, improved the condition of the flax crop 
that in September had suffered from drought. Although this crop is not very thick, 
its condition is now considered good 
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New Zealand: According to press information, the cultivation of flax for hast 
has 9 trongly increased in the last two years, especially in the southern part of the 
country. The area sown to flax in 1939-40 had been hardly 400 acres. In 1040-41 
it has grown to 14,000 acres. In order to meet the growing demand from the United 
Kingdom which cannot any longer import its flax from exporting countries of the 
European continent, the New Zealand (k>vcrnment is planning to double the latter 
figure in 1940-41. 

CURRENT INFORMATION ON COTTON. 

JRomtnna Owing to too much rain in Autumn, cotton production this \ear has 
been weak, hor next > eai it is expected that the cultivation of cotton w’il] be 
increased, in spile of the difficulty oi finding a sufficient quantity of seeds for sowing 

United States 

Summary of the Cotton Reports 
issued by the Government of the United States, during 
the cotton season (August 1 - J u 1 y 31). 


Provisional 1 'inal estimates Percent, 

estimate, 1941*42 


Report refrrtmg to July x: 

for dates 
indicated 

1941-43 

I 940 - 4 X 

Average 

1935-36 

to 1939*40 

1940*41 

— 100 

Aver. 
~ 100 

Area in cultivation (acres) ..... 

, 23,3x9,000 

24,871,000 


28,496,000 

94 6 

82.5 

Report referred to A ugust 1: 







Area left for harvest (acre**) 

. (1)23,102,000 

(2) 23,861,000 

(a) 27,788,000 

06.8 

83-1 

Crop condition (per cent, of normal) . 

7 -’ 

72 

( 3 ) 

72 

— 

— 

Production {4) 

. 10,817,000 

12,565,000 


13,148,000 

86 l 

82.3 

Yield of lint per acre, m lb 

234.4 

252.5 

( 3 ) 

205.4 

88.9 

109.3 

Cotton tinned to August r (3) 

. l,«)66 

32,187 


114,716 

6.1 

1.7 

Cotton ginned to August 16 {$). , . 

Ret>ort referred to September 1: 

74,101 

169,420 


343.397 

43.7 

21.6 

Area left for harvest (acres) 

. (6) 22,633,000 

(2) 23,861,000 

(2) 27,788,000 

94.9 

81.4 

Crop condition (per cent, of normal) . 

65 

74 

( 3 ) 

63 

— 

— * 

Production (4) . . 

10,710,000 

12,565,000 


13,148,000 

85.2 

81.5 

Yield of lint per acre, in lb 

. 226.8 

252.5 

( 3 ) 

205.4 

89.8 

xxa .4 

Cotton gmnei to September j (5) .... 

504,125 

605,798 


1,424,198 

83.2 

354 

Cotton ginned to September 24 (5) . . . . 

Report referred to October 1: 

. 2,093,414 

I,805,62X 


3 , 559,517 

II 5.9 

58.8 

Crop condition (per cent, of normal) . 

64 

72 

( 3 ) 

64 

— 

— 

Production (4) 

. 11,061,000 

12,565,000 


23,148,000 

88.0 

• 4 -r 

Yield of lint per acre, in lb 

334.2 

252 5 

( 3 ) 

205.4 

92.8 

lift 

Cotton ginned to October t (3) 

4 , 7 X 3,227 

3 . 923>172 


8,356,653 

120.x 

74 * * 

Cotton ginned to October 18 (3) 

Report referred to November x: 

. 6,855,808 

7 , 029.593 


8,805,241 

97 5 

779 

Production (4) 

. 11,020,000 

22,565,000 


13,148,000 

87.7 

•3.8 

Yield of lint per acre, in lb. .... . 

- 233.3 

252.5 

( 3 ) 

305.4 

92.4 

*13.6 

Cotton ginned to November 1 (3) 

. 7 , 964,000 

9,089,089 


10,298,090 

87.6 

yt-r 

Cotton ginned to November 14 (5) . , . » 

. 8,808,361 

10,072,081 


12,215,165 

87.5 

79 - a 


(J) Aren under cultivation on 1 July lets the ten-year (1931-40) average abandonment from natural causes* 
1.9 f»er cent. — (a) Area actually harvested. — {3) ten-year (1930-39) average. — (4) In bales of 478 Id. net 
weight and exclusive of linters. — (3) In running bales, counting round bales as half bales and exclusive of lintets. 
— (6) Area in cultivation on July x, 1941, less 3.8 per cent, representing the area which has been, or will he 
abandoned from natural causes, after that date. 
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CURRENT INFORMATION ON TOBACCO. 

Croatia: The old plan of the Government of former Yugoslavia which considered 
a reduction of areas sown to tobacco in Herzegovina and Croatian Dalmatia, has 
been recently modified by the Croatian Government. The competent agricultural 
authorities have issued orders for the establishment of new tobacco plantations in 
these regions. Works of cutting tobacco leaves in the regions of Herzegovina, Bosnia 
and Croatian Dalmatia began by the middle of October. The Direction of Monopolies 
of Zagreb estimates this year yield of the tobacco crop at nearly 13,228,000 pounds. 

United States: According to the November Crop Report area cultivated to to- 
bacco is 1,376,500 acres, against 1,404,350 in 1940 and 1,646,000 on the average of 
the preceding 5-year period; percentages: 98.0 and 83.6. The corresponding produc- 
tion is estimated at 1,267,404,000 lb. against 1,451,966,000 and 1,453,120,000; per- 
centages: 87.3 and 87 2 

Mexico: The 1941 tobacco crop is estimated at 33,000,000 lbs., against 52,200,000 
lbs. in 1940 and an average of 38,134,000 lbs. in the five previous years: percentages 
•63.1 and 86 5. For the year 1942, it is estimated that the area to be sown to to- 
bacco will be nearly 20 per cent, above that actually sown to that crop in 1941. 

New Zealand: According to the latest estimate area cultivated to tobacco in 
r94i is 2,963 acres, against 2,586 in 1940 and 1,757 on the average of the preceding 
5-year period, percentages: 114.5 and 168.6. The corresponding production is estimated 
at about 3,100,000 lb. against 2,500,000 and 1,367, 400; percentages: 124.0 and 226.7. 

CURRENT INFORMATION ON OTHER PRODUCTS. 

Coffee. 

Brazil : The exportable production of coffee of the season T941-42, as estimated 
by the * Departamcnto Nacional do Caf6 ' for the period ending 31st {March 1942, 
reaches 16,914,000 centals. For disposal of the commercial season of 1941-42 the 
stocks carried over from the 1940-4T season amounting to 7,937,000 centals have been 
added to this quantity. 

Consequently, the total amount of the exportable supplies in 1941-42 reaches 
24,815,000 centals against 27,924,000 centals of the previous season. In the fol- 
lowing table we are publishing the partial amounts of the season 1941-42 according 
to producing States, compared with the corresponding amounts of the three previous 
seasons. 

I-VI-I94I i-VI-1940 X-VI-1939 I-VI-X938 

States to 31-111*1942 to 31-III-194X to 3X-III-X940 to 3X-III-X939 

(thousand centals) 


Si 0 Paulo 

7,617 

18,519 

20,909 

19,524 

Minas Geraes 

4,016 

4.63° 

4,112 

5.2x6 

Espfrito' Santo 

2,403 

1,984 

1,254 

708 

1,448 

Rio de Janeiro 

755 

992 

1,238 

Par an 4 

1.38-2 

926 

1,140 

714 

Bahia 

397 

331 

397 

397 

Pernambuco 

265 

106 

265 

265 

Goids 

79 

92 

132 

132 

Total . . . 

16,914 

27,580 

28,917 

28,934 

Stocks remaining for disposal from 
preceding seasons 

7.937 

344 

926 

2.381 

Total exportable production .... 

■24.851 

27*924 

29,843 

31,315 
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Salvador: According to the latest official repord, the 1941-42 coffee production 
amounts to 1,216,956 centals, against 1,433,009 centals in 1940-41, and 1,444*033 
centals as an average for the five preceding years: percentages 84.9 and 84.3. 

The production of the year 1941-42 has been subdivided in three parts, of which 
one, including 65 per cent, of the total, is destined to exports; another part amounts 
to 10 per cent, and the third part, intended as a balance quota, amounts to 25 per 
cent, of the total. 

Angola * According to several unofficial sources of information, the coffee crop 
in many regions seems to be better than last year. 

Groundnuts. 

United States According to the November Crop Report area cultivated to peanuts 
is i,9 08,000 acres, against 2,007,000 in 1940 and 1,629,000 on the average of the 
preceding 5-year period, percentages, 95 1 and 1x7 1 The corresponding production 
of picked and threshed peanuts is estimated at 1,474,690,000 lb against 1,734,340,000 
lb and 1,221 ,962,000 lb, percentages 850 and 1207 


Colza and Sesame. 

Hungary Towards the 25th of October, the sowing of winter colza had been done 
nearly everywhere in spite of drought Crops still needed two or three weeks of warm 
weather 

Netherlands Area sown to colza this year is estimated at 32,000 acres as against 
an average of 7,400 acres in the last years 

Serbia • The Ministry of Agriculture has prepared a plan for the creation of new 
factories for the extraction of oil from oleagineous seeds. At the same time the Mi- 
nistry has taken .some measures for the increase of prices of oleagineous seeds (colza, 
sunflower, soja etc ) in order to encourage the cultivation of these crops. 

Soyabeans. 

Croatia: For the next agricultural season, a strong increase of area destined to 
the cultivation of .soya is expected. 

United States According to the November Crop Report area cultivated to soya 
beans for beans is 5,918,000 acres, against 4,961,000 in 1940 and 2,980,000 on the 
average of the preceding 5 -year period, percentages: 119.3 and 198.6. The correspond- 
ing production is estimated at 66, 780,000 centals (t t 1,300,000 bushels) against 47,902,000 
(79,837,000) and 32,836,000 (54,727,000); percentages. 139.4 and 203 4. 


CURRENT INFORMATION ON FODDER CROPS. 

Finland : During the month of October, the quantity of forage available for milch- 
cow feeding was scarce. 

Hungary: Towards the 25th of October, the sowing of clover was over nearly eve- 
rywhere in spite of drought. At that time the pulling of forage beets had been started. 
Yields are satisfactory. Cold weather has retarded the growth of natural meadows and 
pastures. 
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By the middle of November the quantity of fibrous forages was generally suffi- 
cient. Even in some places where forages are scarce, it Will be possible to feed the 
animals till Spring by a careful distribution of quantities available. Here and there 
the lack of forage beets is badly felt. Great economy is required in the use of forage 
cereals. 

Ireland: Total area under hay in 1941 is estimated at 1,983,900 acres against 
2,126,400 acres in T940 and an average of 2,063,900 acres in 1935 to 1939; percen- 
tages, 93.3 and 96.1. 

The area under mangels is estimated at 96,800 acres against 93,400 acres in 
1940 and an average of 85,300 acres in T935 to 1939; percentages, T03.6 and 113.5. 

The area under turnips is estimated at 158,700 acres against 151,000 acres in 
1940 and an average of 147,000 acres in 1935 to 1939; percentages, 105 1 and 108.0. 

Sweden: Forage beets were damaged by pests; the situation is irregular and fre- 
quent frosts caused damages. Meadows and pastures improved after rains, and grass 
was sufficient for cattle feeding. Only in some months a second hay cut was possible. 

Argentina: In October, the conditions of pastures was mediocre, owing to drought 
and frost in the course of the month. 

Umted States: The production of tame hay in 1941 is estimated at 1,714,660,000 
centals (85,733,000 .short tons) against 1,726,240,000 (86,312,000) in 1940 and an 
average of 1,489,080,000 (74,454,000) in 1935 to 1939; percentages, <.93 and 115.1 
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PIGS IN DENMARK. 


(Thousands of head) 


Classification 

Oct.. 

4 

Aug. 

23 

July 

12 

1941 

1 May 

30 

April 

19 

March 

8 

1 

Jan. 

25 

Dec. 

13 

1940 

Nov. 

2 

Sept. 

21 

Boars for breeding. 

10 

II 

11 

11 

11 

11 

H 

II 

13 

14 

Sows in farrow for 
first time . . . 

44 

57 

7ft 

74 

64 

45 

32 , 

25 

22 

23 

Other sows i n farrow 

79 

86 

85 

87 

87 

93 

100 

103 

108 

120 

Sows in milk . . . 

59 

61 

53 

47 

51 

45 

44 

49 

60 

64 

Sows not yet cov- 
ered (and not 
for slaughter) . 

24 

22 

17 

18 

15 

17 

I 

20 * 

23 

32 

38 

Sows for slaughter. 

18 

10 

7 

8 

7 

11 

14 1 

17 

23 

26 

Total sows .... 

224 

236 

240 

234 

224 

211 

210 

217 

245 

271 

Sucking pigs not 
weaned .... 

494 

515 

440 

390 

429 

364 

350 

401 

515 

539 

Young and a hilt 
pigs for slaugh- 
ter: 

Weaned pigs un- 
der 33 kg. . . 

524 

462 

420 

432 

409 

455 

1 

523 ; 

607 

669 

755 

Pigs of 35 and 
under 60 kg. . 

401 

399 

405 

366 

419 

423 

1 

503 ' 

516 

600 

665 

Pat pigs of 60 
kg. and over . 

360 

317 

254 

288 

333 

359 

371 

437 

486 

497 

Total pigs , . . 

2,013 

1*40 

1,770 

1,721 

1*25 

1*73 

1,968 , 

1 

2,139 

2,523 

2,741 


• Rural districts. 
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CURRENT INFORMATION ON LIVESTOCK AND DERIVATIVES. 

Bulgaria: According to reliable calculations, with the acquisition of the new 
regions (Macedonia, and Western Thrace) recently annexed to Bulgaria the following 
numbers of livestock were added to the already existing stock: Oxen, 584.000 (1,5 
million heads were in the comitry according to the 1934 census); buffaloes, 60,000 
(375* 000 )» horses, 111,000 (532,000); mules, 25,000 (37,000); asses, 137,000 (180,000); 
sheep, 2,3 millions (8,8 millions), goats, 1 ,2 millions (031,000); pigs, 116,000(002,000). 

The Council of Ministry recently approved a project of law aiming at the reduction 
of goat pastures. This measure is intended to prevent an increase of the number 
of goats which represent a danger tor the forests of the country, and at encouraging 
reforestation. Raising of goats herds will be allowed only in poor agricultural exploi- 
tations, while in the others, gouts will be replaced by r cows in order to prevent a reduc- 
tion in the milk production of the country". 

Finland: Owing to the scarcity of forage, milk production as compared to the 
corresponding period last year, is scarce*. 

Greece' A recent order by T the Ministry of Agriculture forbids slaughtering of pr< - 
ductive cattle all over the country. 

Hungary. Towards November 15, the conditions of livestock was generally satis- 
factory 

Argentina: 111 October the health of cattle was generally good 


CURRENT INFORMATION ON SERICULTURE. 

Romania. I11 order to encourage sericulture, the Government has facilitated 
imports of silk worms for incubation. 
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WHEAT - WHEAT FLOUR — RYE -* BARLEY 


TRADE 


icotmiuEa 

September 

TWO MOUTHS 

(August i-Septemt 

ter so)‘ 

>ORTS 

September 

TWO MONTES 
(August i ‘September 30 ) 

Exports 

| Imports 

Exports 

I Ml 

| Exports 

j Imposts 

Exports 

| Import . 1 


*9*x 

| *94® 

*94* 

| *94® 

*94* 

| *940 

194 1 

| 1940 

1 ,mi 

| 1940 

1941 

| >940 

*94* 

| *940 

194* 

| 1940 

• 








Wheat. 










Thousand centals (i cental =* 100 lb.) 


Thousand bushels of 60 lb. 


Portugal 

0 

C 

24 280 

C 

0 

88 

280 

0 

1 0 

I 401 467 

C 

0 

, 1,468 

467 

Romania . . . 

( 

C 

— 

— 

C 

15 

— 

1 — 

( 

l 

— 

— 

i c 


— ■ 

— 

Sweden 

— 

— 

1 C 

1 2 

— 

— 

1 

39 


— 

C 

A 

— 

1 25 

1 c 

, 65 

United States 

2.26: 

! 59: 

1.203 433 

2,724 

1,15: 

2,293 789 

3,771 

988 

! 2 , 00 * 

722 

, 4.540, 1,922 

3,821 

1,315 

Argentina . . 

3,6331 4,407 



8,491 

10,623 

1 __ 

1 “ 

1 6,055 1 7,346 


" 

1 14,1521 17,7051 - 


i 







Wheat Flour, 







/ 

1 * 


Thousand centals (i cental - 100 lb.). 


| 

Thousand barrels ol 

tob lb. 


Portugal 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 0 

0 

01 0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

United States. 

832 857 


30 

1,820 

1.709 


1 48 

| 425 

437i 2 

15 

929 

872 

2 

24 

Argentina . . 


90 

" 


187 

215 



1 45 

46 


- 

95 

110 




| 89 





Total Wheat and Flour f). 








Thousand centals (1 cental “ 100 lb ) 

1 


Thousand bushels oi 

60 lb 




Net 

Net 

net 

Net 

Net 

Net 

Net 

Net 


Exports (*) 

Imports (*•) 

Exports (•) 

Imports {**) 

Exports (•) 

Imports (**) 

Exports (*) 

Impokjs (*• 

Portugal . . 

— 

— 

24 

280 



883 

280 

~ 

_ 

40 

467 

_ 


1.471 

467 

United States. 

2,166 

1,263 


— 

2,853 

2,579 

— 

- 

3.609 

2,106 

— 

— 

4.755 

4.299 

— 

— 

tygentina . , 

3,751 

4,528 

" 


8,740 

10,780 

“ 


6,251 

7,546 


“ 

14,567! 17,966 


— * 









Rye. 










Thousand centals {1 cental ~ 100 lb.). 

1 


Thousand bushels of 56 lb. 



Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

lo mania. . . 

0 

4 

— 

- 1 

0 

13 

— 

__ 

0 

8 


— 

0 

23 

— 

_ 

Iwedea . . . 

— 

— 

0 

323 

— 

— > 

0 

384 

— 

— 

0 

577 

— 

— 

0 

685 

Jolted States. 

4 

134 

194 

°| 

6 

1341 

194 

0 

8 

239 

346 

0 

10 

239 

347 

0 

Argentina . . 

0 

149 

" 


2 

149 


“ 

0 

265 

“ 


3 

265 


“ 









Barley. 










Thousand centals (1 centals* 100 lb.). 



Thousaud bushels ot 

48 lb. 


tomama . . 

3 

0 

_ 1 

— I 

3 

O' 


— 

7, 

0 


mm 

7 

0 

_ 


failed Staten 

69 

2 

36 

94 1 

264 

76' 

37 

177 

145; 

3 

75 

196 

550 

158 

76 

368 

argentine , . 

95 1 

1 

308 


! 

358 

468 

1 



198) 

i 

1 

643 



746 

975 




(•) Excess of exports over imports. — (*♦) Excess of imports over export*. 

(t) Flour reduced to grain on the basis of the coefficient: 1,000 centals of Sour =* 1,533.319 centals of grain i rfeMMmiufl limb 
f float — 4,335.55 bushels of grain). 














TRADE — OATS - IUIZ£ - RICE - LINSEED - COTTON - WOOL - BUTTER 51$ 1 


-cotnmuBs 


TWO MONTHS 
(August i-September 30) 



1940 1 

m* 

*94* 


TWO MONTHS 
(August i -September 30) 


Bxaoats iKfOftfS 


1941 ig 40 


Thousand centals (1 cental =* 100 lb.) 


Swedes . . 
United States 
Argentina . . 


32 0 — | — I 

3 7 147 48 4 

42 - - 446 80 


Thousand bushels of 32 lb. 


33 14 - | 

95 410 131 

- 1 - II 711 


0 - 
460 150 

- , 1,395 


- 1 103 < 

12 298 1 21 

250 - , - 


Portugal 

Romania 


Thousand ceutals [1 cental ” 100 lb.). 

ICllvln Months 
(November i-September 30) 

mo 41 1939 jo 1940 41,1939 4°^ 


United States j 574 j 317 
Argentina |’49l 1 022i 

Peru ' 

China , 


0 124, 20 7 0 1.667 274 

189| - i - I 3,303 1 3,460 - 1 - 


23 5 079 21,523 552, 603 2,811 2.353 

- | 11,277) 44,371 - - 2,662, 1.824 

. 1 (*) 0*) I ... ... , 

- J ) IP) o 1 - 1 - ... I ... I 


Thousand bushels of 56 lb. 

Klfven months 
(November 1 -September 30) 

1940 4i|j939 40,1940-41 I939-< 

0 0 221 35! 13| o' 2 977 4t 

21 337 — - 5.897 24,036 - - 

2,811 2.353 50 41, 9,069 . 38,434 987 I, ft 

2,662, 1,824 - , - 20,1381 79,234 - - 

.:. ....... .. ... 1 ... *i !•) 

... ... I — I — )*» 19*) 0 - 1 - 


Tnousand centals (1 cental - 100 lb). 

Nr\r Months 
(January i-vSeptember 30) 





I 

r94* , 

1940 

1941 

1940 

Portugal 

0i 0 

14] 

79 ! 

38| 

2 

61 

145 

United States 

226 248 

5 

181 

3.093, 

2,431 

128 

310 

Argentina . 

O' 1 

. | 

... 

111 

5 

l ) 43 1 

l ) 147 

Pern . . 

„ 1 

1 

1 

. . . 1 


— i : 

*) 72*) 155 

China . 

. . | ... 

... 1 

* 

)~ 3* 

) 1061 

') 13,698 *)9,351 


Thousand bushels of 45 lb. 


Nine Months 
(January 1 September 30) 




1941 I 

1940 

1941 

t94fl 

0 

0 

311 175 84' 

3 

136* 

31 

503 

551 

I0| 41 6,873 

5.401 i 

285 

6f 

0 

2 

... I ... 25 

III 

*) 97' 

) 



— 


») 159 •) 3' 

— j 

... 

::: i *> 6*) 

235l 

*)30,440 *)20*73 


Linseed. 


Portugal , . 
United States. 
Argentina . 
China 


Thousand centals (1 cental = 100 lb.). 

— | 01 0, — , — ' 11 61 - 
- I 1,037 13 — I — 6,363 5.185 - 

l 474i - I - 1 9,955 14,451, - - 3,89 

... I - i - .*) 27*) 6 — j — ... 


Thousand bushels of 56 lb 

- . 0 0 - I - 191 It 

- ' 1,853, 24 — — 11 .362 1 9.25 

846 - - 17,776 25805 - I - 

- I - *) 49 2 ) 1l v ~ I - 


Portugal. . 

United States. 
Argentina . . 


Colton. 


Thousand centals (1 cental = too lb.). 


— 1 

39 

42 

483 

127 

20 

1 55 i 

... 



Thousand bales of 478 lb. 


Two MONTHS 
(August 1 -September 30) 

— 1 — 1 77] 65 - 

1,398 829' 344 71 207 

1 97,*) 13*) 2 0 


TWO MONT d 8 
(August j September jo) 

- | - 16! I 

292, 174 72 \ 

0 20 ■) 3>) 


*) Up to August 31. - •) Up to July Ji. — •) Up to June 3«- 












TRADE — CHEESE - CACAO *■ TEA — COFFEE 


J20 S 



September 

Twblwb months 
(S eptember 1 - August 31 ) 

September 

Vine months 

(January i -September 30 ) 

COUNTRIES 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

imports 

Exports 

Imports 


*94* 

1940 

1941 

*940 

1940 * 41 1 1939*40 

1940-41 j 1939.40 

j *94* 

1940 

*94* 

*94® 

194 * 

1940 

*94* 

*94» 









Thousand lb. 













Wool. 






Butler. 




‘ortugal . . 

0 , 0 

0 

68 

0 

2,035 

7,086 

3,265 

312,286 

9 

22 

0 

0 

225 

no 

9 

1 

lolled States. 

4 

<3 

61,659 

21.830 

< 

485 773 44^ 

225 

265 

247 

99 

2,114 

2,114 

1,702 

91 

kJ#entitm| jj 

5,747 

6,627 

8,314 

3,878 

_ 

I 

314,1 13 203 018 
92.226 71,966 

.. 

-) 

1,164 

194 

- 

- 

25,924 

19,180 


_ 

Ntru 


— 

— 

UI2.258 a ) 11548 

— 



. . • 



•) 0 

•) 0*) H9 

*) 11 

' 1 ^ . 




“ 

*) 2,072 

») I 098 

~ 


" 





- 

•) 324 

J ) 22 









Tousand lb. 












Cheese. 







Cacao. 










Ntne months 






Twelve 

MONTHS 






(January i-Septcmbei 30 } 





(October 1 Scpteml>er 30 ) 






1941 

1940 

1941 

1910 





1940-41 * 939-40 1940 4* *939 4 

Portugal . 

2 

20 

0 

0 

238 

190 

20 

29 

35 

0, 714 

99 

119 

29 

2,597 

1,34 

lotted States 

13,801 

192 


1,534 

55.552 

1,519 

16,495 26,193 

— - 

- 

54,315 

55,854 

— 

— 

777,730 665,63 

Lrgeotina 

1,942 

992 

j 1,464 

— 

21,918 

6,034 

— 

- 

— 

— 

... 


_ 

*) 11,528 »)I0,64 

'em 





8 ) 0 

*) 0») 300 *) 1791 


.. 

... 


0 

0*) 518*) 42 





Tea. 







Coffee. 










TlIREr MONTHS 1 





Three months 







(July 1 -September 30 ) 





(July i-September 30 ) 














1941 

*940 

*94* 

1940 

'ortugal . 

__ 

— 

31 

20 

_ 


110 

55 1 

35 

192 

714 

1,541 

240 

1,874 

1,215 

4,661 

foited States j 

_ 

— 

i 6.916, 
... 

7.782 

— 

— 

25,362 

22,276! 

397 

825 

9,467 

131,270 

1,248 

2,776 

146,1341466,791 

Argentina , 

— 

— 

• • 

— 

— 

*) 399 

’) 750 

— 

— 

. . . 

— 

— 

*)10,593 

1 )I5,68< 

olombia 

— 

— 

— 


— 


— 

— 

7,401 

37,122 

— 

— 

. . . 

135.680 

— 

— 

Jquador . . 

•era . . . 
hioa . . 

— 

— 

— 




— 

— 


_ 

— 

*) 5.245 

5,657 

~ 

— 



••• 


•) 1,239 

*) 6.629 

*) i ,074 

*) 1,645 

- 

- 

- 


— 

— 

- 

- 


0) Unwashed wool — b) Washed wool. 

*) Up to August 31 — ') Up to July 31. — *] Up to June 30. 
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STOCKS CEREALS 


STOCKS 


Total wheat in the United States (*) 


First day of month 


I OtATION 

Oct 

! July 

April 

Oct 

1 Oc* | 

Oct ^ 

Inly 

April j 

lot 1 

Oct 

1941 

1941 

194 r 

1940 

1 193) 

1)41 | 

1941 | 

*941 

1 1540 1 

*939 

' 

! 

thousand centuls 

1 ~ , ~ 1 

1 


thousand bushtls 

1 , ! 

- — - 

On f inns 

295 394 

53 458 

1 

117 453 

221 668 

! 200 530 

j 

492 3241 

1 

89 097 

195 755 

369 447 

; 

354 217 

In uiUri r mills ml elevitirs 

134 385 

43 944 

78 748 

1 1 1 293 

93 517, 

223 975 

73 240 

131 246 

185 488 

155 862 

^.ommerml wheit in st ire 

169 653 

91 138 

85 138 

III 158 

97 227 

282 735 

151896 

141897 

18 j 263 

162 045 

In mer 1 i it mills an 1 elevators (*) 

66 319 

40 725 

34 622 

f 2 694 

71 218 

110 532 

67 875 

57 703 

101 490) 
28 829 

I 118696 

Store 1 f ir the rs in merch uit m 11s (*) 

26 622 

15 604 

1 1 383 

17 297 

II 182 

44 370 

26 007 

18 972 

1 18636 

I til l 5 wheat an (’ram 

6V373 

244 869 

327344 

521 UO 

473 (741 155 95 6 

40811 5 

I 

545 573 

873 517 j 

| 789456 

H ui (n tenns f h i m } n merchant m 11«» (*) 

13818 

12 092 

i 1 756 

14 103 

1 

12 h7 

23 030 

20 b4 

l 

19 594i 23 5051 20595 

l Ul { S ttl eat 

706 191 

26(961 

33)100 

538213 

486 031 1 176 986 

428 W 

565 167 

897 022 

810051 

C ui i li ti wheat in si it m t in 1 n the U S 

1 62) 

0 527 

24 429 

20 401 

6 886 

7b 

34210 

40 715 

34 002 

j 11477 

Total wheat in the U S 

707 820 

277,488 

363,529 

558,614 

492 917 1,179 701 

462,479 

605,882 

931,024 

821328 


I 


(*) I t mplctt iiti whtat in tnnsit is not mclu le 1 wh it il ut only if n It — (*) lht ir s f the pirtnl quarterly ^ 

/'cn ii> tilctn bv the 13 ir u of Census (see nextlibk) ln> 1 >lmi iljjttlt> 11 >w f >r t > u 1 11 mills 


Wheat and wheat-flour held by commercial mills in the United States ( ) 


Cist Uv tl in nth 


I 1 CATION 

Sqt 

f ui e 

M 11 tli 

St pt 

Mt | 

St]! 1 

Junt 

Mirth 

Sqt 

Sept 


1 194* 

| 

1941 

*94* 

*94 j 

*939 

1941 1 

* M* 

*94* | 

*940 

*939 


1 

thousand cutils 

1 


tb us ml tushtl 


Wheat stocks the property cf commercial 

1 



1 







millers 

I 










WUe it he Id in mills uid mill elev iturs 

l 





103 4 J 





attichcd to mills 

. 62 075 

37 9% 

32 579 

57 678 

65 947 


63 327 

>1298 

36131 

109 912 

Wheat in othei tit v it >rs (*) 

| 17 317 

7 288 

5 453 

13 629 

17 588 

28 81)2 

12 147 

9088 

22 7b 

29.3M 

Wheat in transit to merchant mills, and 






I 





bought to arrive (*) 

j 9 087 

9 416 

7 788 

8 497 

10 522 

15 145 

15 692 

12 980 

14162 

17 536 

Total 

88479 

54 700 

45820\ 

79804 

94 0)7 

| 147 465 

91 166 I 

1 76 366 

113007 

1 156m 

Wheat dour in mills and warehouses, and in 


1 

1 




| 




transit sold ind unsold 

8 989 

7 842, 

7 688 

9019 

7 9j4! 

I 4 586 

4 001 

3 923 

4 601 

4m 

Wheat stored for others in mills and mill 


1 

| 


1 

1 





elevators and m all other positions 

* 24 918 

22 793 1 

18 276 

27-024 

15 965 

> 41 530 

37 989 

| 30459 

45 039 

26600 

. 

Grand total (*) 

» 126,329 

1 

88,776 

| 

75,15* 

119,804' 

121,465 

s 210349 

1 147,959, 

1 125,262 

199,673 

202449 


( l ) Partial census by the Bureau of Census m lulmg mills accnntmg fir over qo% of the titil cipiuty of all com* 

otercuU mills — (*) In country elevators, in public terminal elevators and in private terminal elevators not attached to mills *** 

{*) Of the quantities given under this item only about one third are actually m transit — ( 4 ) Including flour m terms of grain* 

— (*) Not including wheat stored for others outside mills and mill elevators attached to mills 



p* S SWCU — CFTffm— COTTON 


Commercial cereals in store in Canada and the United States. 



Friday or Saturday nearest xst of month (*) 

Products and location 

Nov. 

*94* 

Oct. 

1941 

Sept. 

X94i 

Nov. 

1940 

Nov 

1939 

Nov. 

X94X 

Oct. 

*94X 

Sept 

i94i 

Nov. 

1940 

Nov. 

*939 


thousand centals 

thousand bushels 

Wwatj 

1 

i 










Canadian in Canada 

U. 8 . In Canada 

U. S. in the United States (*) 

Canadian In the United States 

168,353 

11,845 

169*653 

1,629 

262,853 

123 

164,760 

15,489 

245,61 4 ! 

695 

105,834 

21,980 

j 

201,267 

581 

90,609 

9,485 

280.588 

19,742 

282,755 

2,715 

438,088 

205 

274,600 

25,815 

409,356 

1,158 

176,390 

36,633 

335,445 

96* 

151,015 

15,808 

. Total . . . 

km: 


... 

443,225 

374,123 

301*42 


... 

738,708 

621537 

503,237 

Canadian in Canada 

Bf, $. in Canada T , . . „ . 

U. 8. in the United States (•) 

Canadian in the United States 

*9.802 

1 730 

*9,516 

844 

1,116 

13 

8,197 

646 

1,645 

b 

4,543 

1,873 

1,703 

13 

5,923 

538 

1*7*504 

1,303 

1£*993 

1.508 

1,993 

24 

14,637 

1,154 

2,938 

24 

8,112 

3,345 

3,041 

24 

10,577 

961 

Total . . . 

Bajblrt 


... 

9.972 

8,074\ 

8,177 


... 

17,808 

14,419 

| 

14,603 

Canadian in Canada 

tJ. ft. in Canada .... 

V , 6. in the United States (•) 

Canadian in the United States 

*3,723 

0 

*2*989 

23 

3,315 

0 

2,647 

42 

2,973 

0 

5,458 

329 

5,018 

2 

9,791 

277 

*7*757 

0 

*6*228 

47 

6,907 

0 

5,514! 

87| 

6,193 

0 

11,371 

685 

10,454 

4 

20,398 

578 

Total . . . 

OATS: 



6,004 

8,760 

15,088 


... 

12,508 

18,249 

31,434 

Canadian in Canada 

U.S. in Canada 

tt. S. In the United States (») 

Canadian in the United States 

*3,700 

83 

*4,218 

43 

1.209 
17 
3 767 
139 

2.653, 

7 

2.270 

177 

3,821 

79 

4,657' 

301 

i 1,562 
259 

13,182 

135 

3.777 

52; 

11,771 

4341 

8,291 

21 

7,093 

552 

11,940 

248 

14,552 

941 

Total . . . 

Hum : 



5,132 

5,704 

8,858 



16,034 

15,957 

27,681 

U. 8. in Canada 

Argentine in Canada 


... 

1,447 

1,654 

2,618 

1 



2,584 

2,954 

4,675 

1 

Booth African in Canada ..... 

Australian in Canada 

U. S. in the United States (»} 

22,476 

21**956 

... 

22*450 

33,216 

1,141 

0 

15,423 

40*135 

39*207 

40*090 

59*314 

2,037 

0 

27.541 

Total . . . 

\ 


•** 

i 

*** ! 


19,183 

... 

j ... 



34,254 


{*) Friday for Canada, Saturday for the United States. — (*) As from August 1941, including 4 central and southwestern 
markets not reported previously. 


Cotton stocks on hand in the United States. 


Ust day of month 


Location 

Oct 

1941 

Sept 

1941 

Aug. 

194 X 

Oct. 

1940 

Oct. 

1939 

Oct. 

*94* 

Sept. 

*94* 

Aug 

*94* 

Oct 

1940 

Oct. 

*939 

,1 r ............ 

thousand centals 

thousand running bales 
(counting round as half bates) 

fa consuming establishments 

fa public storage and at compresses .... 

9,798 

65,632 

8,037 

56,688 

8*339 

45,732 

6,654 

68,129 

7,201 

76.108 

1,994 

13,342 

1,636 

11,524 

1,607 

929(7 

1*354 

13.848 

1,465 

15,470 

Total . . . 

75,430 

64,725 

54,071 

74,783 

83*09 

ISJX 

13,160 

10*94 

Mm 

16*35 


Torn 


16*33 







stock* **, tanmu 


5*3 S 


Commercial cereals and oilseeds in store in Argentina ( x )« 


First day of month 


PEODPC2S AMD LOCATXOK 

Oct 

mi 

Sept. 

mi 

Aug 

1941 

Oct 

1940 

Oct 

1939 

Oct 

mi 

Sept 

194* 

Aug 

1941 

Oct. 

1940 

Oct 

*939 

thousand centals 

thousand bushels 

Wheat in the porta. 

42.948 

1 

| 41,587 

40,524 

8,620 

(*) 

71,579 

69,311 

67,539 

! 

14,367 


Wheat in other positions . . ... 

42,349 

49,652 

55,500 

11,310 

(*) 

70,580 

82 751 

92,497 

18,849 

(•) 

Total . . . 

85,297 

91,239 

96,024 

19J30 

(*) 

142,159 

152,062 

160,036 

33216 

C) 

Rye 

3,563 

36,803 

3,706 

4,521 1 

1,094 

6,362 

65,719 

6,618 

8,073 

1,952 

Barley ... 

9,784 

12,143 

13,517 

4,259 

956 

20,384 

25,299 

28,161 

8,874 

1.992 

Oats ... . 

1,504 

1,642 

1,890 

3,052 

2,482 

4,699 

5,132 

5,906 

9,537 

7,75< 

Maize in the ports . 

1,530 

1,786 

1,898 

5,762 

6,906 

2,732 

3,189 

3,390 

10,290 

12,33! 

Maize in other positions 

2,970 

2.679 

2,363 

4,256 

7,322 

5303 

4,785 

4,220 

7,600 

\issr. 

Total . . . 

4,500 

4,465 

4,261 

10,018 

J4J28 

8,035 

7S74 

7,610 

17,890 

25.401 

Canaryseed 

503 

1 450 

486 

517 

339 

898 

804 

869 

924; 

60! 

Linseed in the ports 

14.372 

1 11,782 

11,606 

2,886 

1,547 

25,664 

21.039 

20.724 

5,154 

2.762 

Linseed in other positions. . 

11,2521 14,922 

16,325 

2,274 

1,011 

20,094 

26,647 

29.152 

4,060 

1,80! 

Total . . 

1 25,624 

| 26,704 

27,931 

5,160 

2,558 

45,758 

47.686 

493761 9,214 

4363 

Sunflowerseed 

| 6,250 

j 6,438 

1 

5,955 

2.414! 

864 

22,321 

j 

22,991 

j 21,267 

8.621 

3,062 


(‘) Since July 1941 stocks the property of the “Junta Reguladora de Granos ” in the hands of merchants ot industrialist* all 
included 111 the data for wheat, rye, linseed and sunflowerseed — (*) Figures for wheat in store withheld by Governmental order 
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PRICES BY PRODUCTS. 
A) ~ Spot quotations. 



— 

— 

— 


| 

1 


l 

Yearly 


No\ 

Nov 

Oct 

Oct 

Oct 

| Monthly averages | 

AVERAGES 

Description 

14 

7 * 


24 

17* 












Oct 

Nov 

Nov 

*940 4* 

1930 40 


1941 

1941 

1941 

1941 

1941 

1941 

1940 

* 93 ; 

*) 

*> 

Wheat 

! 


i 

1 








Chicago No 2 Hard Winter (cents p 60 lb ) 

1 






90 

90 7. 

90"/. 

92 V. 

Minneapolis (cents per 60 lb ) 











No 1 Northern 

IOH 7. 

no*, I 

1 107 

105 V. 

98 V, 

104 V. 

85 V., 

88 

87 V. 

91 1 . 

No . \mber Durum 

98 7, 

101 v. 

95 6 /*| 

98 V. 

93 Vt 

98 /, 

76 | 

79 

79*/. 

80*7 

New York (cents p 60 lb ) 











No 1 Manitoba Northern (c i f ) 

89 V. 

90 

I 89 7.1 

88 »/J 


MV. 

84*/. 

88 */. 

92 V. 

No st Hard Wiuter (fob) 

H5 Vi 

1 37 V.' 

1 H4V, 


124 V, 


107 V. 

Ill 

106 1 . 

112 */. 

Buenos Aires {a) No 2 Hard 78 kg 











per hi (paper pesos p xoo kg ) 

6 90 

7 10 

7,5 

715 

7 00 

7 03 

* 6 60 

6 31 

6 92 

7 66 

Rye 



1 


1 56 ‘J 






Minneapolis No 2 rye (cents p s 6 lb ) 

67 V« 

70 1 

64 V, 

61 V. 


62 V, 

49", 

50 s / 

50 V, 

56 V. 

New York No 2 (c if, cents p «j6 lb ) 

82 7 * 

85 1 $ 

80 l / g 


76 V. 


61 '/. j 

72 V. 

| 63’/, 

77 ‘/. 

Barley 


1 


1 

! 

1 





Chicago Fee ding(on simple ceut 3 p 48 lb ) 1 




I 

| 

|j 


43 V, 

38 V, 

I 46 s , 

42 V. 

Minneipclis No 2 Feeding (cents p 481 b) 

n q 

1 n q 

n q 

n q j 

n q 

n ci 

41V, 

43 V, 

* 41V. 

45 

New York No 2 (cents p 48 11) ) 

1 71 v. 

76 V. 

74 V. 

j 

1 

69 V. 

II 


66 7. 

j 

59 U 

‘ 65 1 , 

62 V. 

Oats 



! 

1 

| 

' 

! 

! 1 




1 


Chicago No U lute (tents j r 3 * lb) 





1 1 


39 s 

39 1 , 

37 V. 

39 

Buenos Aires (tf) No - 3Uut< 4 jkjs p hi 











(paper pesos per 100 kg ) 

4 60 

4 60 

4 60 

4 60 

460 

1 . 

1 58 

3 84 

1 

5 21 

4 07 

* 517 

Maize. 



: 


1 

f 






Chicago No 3 \dlow (cents p 36 lb ) 



i 


i 


63 V. 

49 V. 

64 V. 

53 »/. 

New York No 2 Mixed Western (cents 


i 89 */J 









P 36 lb ) ! 

1 87 V* 


88 V.- 

I 

84 V. 


81 V. 

64 V. 

79 V. 

72V. 

Linseed 




i 



1 




Buenos Aires (a) Nc 14 % impurities 







1 




(paper pesos p 100 kg ) 

10 65 

11 00 

1100 

: (0 65 

10 70 

10 48 

♦ 927 

1630 

* 13 64 

15 12 

bondon (c i f , shipping current or fol 




1 1 

I 






lowing mouth £ per long ton) 





i 






La Plati 

13- 5-0 


12 - 12-6 

12- 3-9 

12- 3-9 

12- 5-6 

♦10-11-3 

*15- 5-0 

*14- 2-0 

*12- 2-3 

Bombay 

20 - 10-0 


19-15-0 

19-15-0 

19-15-0 

19- 3-0 

17-16-0 

*18-18-9 

18-11-9 

*14-10-3 

Minneapolis No 1 Northern (cts p 36 lb ) 

180 

181 V. 

180 | 

i 

174 V* 

173 1 ■ 

179 1 /. 

157"/. 

179*/. 

178 

180 

Cotton. 











New Orleans Mi Idling (cents p lb ) 

16 39 

1642 

16 00 

«) 16 08 

15 93 

1626 

9,82 

n 9 38 

1106 

n 1003 

New York. Middling (cents per lb ) 

7 1725 

17 20 

1707j‘) 1706 

16,95 

1727 

1015 

n 971 

1155 

o 10.34 


* Indicates that the product was not quoted dtrrmg part of the period under review — n q m not quoted — n *» nominal* 
— (a) Thursday prices 

(•) Ip relation to government price fixing, numerous series are omitted from this table, notes concerning them axe 
given on page 4x3 et seq of the August- and on page 436 et sea of the September issue of the Crop Report — {*) Commercial 
tcason: August July, except for maise May- April, and for linseea* calendar year — (*) Quotation of November 13 — («) Quo* 
tation of October 23 
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B) — Quotations for future delivery. 



Nov 

Nov 

Oct 

Oct J 

Oct 


Monthly averages 


Description 

14 , 

7, 

3i, 

24 , 

17 










1 


Oct 

Nov 

Nov 

Nov 

NOV 


1941 

1941 

1941 

1941 

1941 

1941 

1940 

X93J 

1938 

1937 

Wheat. 



I 








Winnipeg (cents p 60 lb ) 











delivery October 

— 


72 •/.* 

72*/. 

72 V* 

73 , 

— 

— 

— 


December 

73 V« 

73 V,l 

73 | 

73 V. 

73 V, 

74 /, 

72 V* 

70 V, 

58 V. 

111 V, 

Miy 

76 V. 

77 V. 

76 V. 

77 V* 

77 V* 

78 Vi 

76 V, 

75 V* 

61V. 

no 

„ J«b 

78 V. 

79 j 

- 



— 

78 V, 

76 s , 

62 V. 

* 106 V. 

Chicago (cents p 60 lb) 









1 


delivery December 

115 

117 

1I4 1 / 

1 16 R /* 

11 1 1 /* 1 

116 7.1 

87 V 

87 V. 

63 V. 

90 1 , 

„ Msy 

1 19 T /» 

122 Val 

119 /, 

121 V. 

115V.! 

H9 V. 

86 */. 

86 

65 V* 

907. 

Tuly 

120 */. 

123 ‘/J 


122 V. 

115V, 1 

119V. 

82 V. 

84 

65 V. 

85 V. 

Httenos Aires (paper pebos p roo kg ) 











delivery November 

— 

— 

680 

7 08 

6 87 

6 89 

• 6 52 

* 631 

6.13 

■— 

December 

6 89 

716 

716 

7 25 

7 05 

708 

6 58 

— 

* 618 

1181 

Tammv 

7 09 

7 3! 

" 1 





! 

1 



Rye. 



1 





1 



W mnipeg (cents p 56 lb ) 


! 

1 





1 | 



delivery October 

— 

— 1 

55*/. 

58 V. 

53’/. 

57 V. 

— 


1 — 

— 

„ December 

57 /, 

69 V 4 

! 55 V. 

54 V, 

54 V . 1 

57 V, 

46 V. 

57 V. 

387. 

73 s /* 

, May 

60 V,; 

62 */• 

I 58 1 /, 

57 V, 

56 V. 

59 V. 

497, 

60V. 

40 V, 

75 V, 

„ Tuiy 

61 V,| 


! - 

l — 

— 

— • 


59 /,| 

~ 


Lhicago (cents p 56 lb ) 











delivtry December 

65 

67’/.: 

63 V. 

65 

61 V. 

67 

44 V. 

53 V* 

41 s . 

69 V. 

„ May 

71 1 1 

74 V . 1 

69 V. 

/IV* 

1 67 V, 

73 V. 

49 V* 

54 V, 

44 \ 

69 

, July 

73 V, 

76 

7 1 7 /. 

73 V. 

69 V. 

75 '/# 

50 V* 

54 V, 

45 

65 V. 

Barley. 



1 

1 


! 




! 

1 

Winnipeg (cents p 48 lb) 











delivery October 

— * 

— 

56 

55 V, 

54 /,' 

56 /. 

— 

— 

— 


, December 

56 V, 

57 1 /. 

55 V* 

55 V. 

55 

56 V. 

43 V* 

43 V. 

34 V, 

| 57 V* 

, May 

57 8 /, 

58 V, 

! 56 

56 V* 

55 V. 

56 V, 

42 V, 

45 V* 

35 s /, 

56 V* 

„ Tub 

56 »/, 

57 V. 

| 


— 


* 41V, 

45 s /. 

— 

— 

Minneapolis (cents p 48 lb) 



I 







1 

delivery December 







40 s /* 

36 V. 

31 V, 

1 45 l /* 

„ May 







41V. 

38 V, 

34 s /. 

45 V, 

Oats. 











Winnipeg (cents p ^4 lb) 











delivery October 

— 

— 

46 V, 

45 V, 

45 V, 

46 V, 

— 

— 

— 

— 

„ December 

43\ 

44 •/« 

45 tl 4 

45 V, 

44 V, 

45 V. 

32 

32 V, 

27 V. 

44',. 

„ May 

44 V. 

45V. 

45 V. 

45 V. 

43 V, 

447. 

32 V. 

34 V. 

28 

43’/. 

»» July 

44 V, 



— 

— 


3! 

34 

* 27 V. 


Chicago (cents p 3 a lb ) 





1 






delivery December 

50 

51 V, 

49 V. 

48 V. 

46 V. 

49 V. 

37 V. 

37 V. 

25 V. 

30 V. 

,» May 

52 V, 

53 V* 

51V, 

50 V, 

48 V, 

51V. 

36 

35 V. 

26 V. 

29 V. 

>. July 

51 

52 

50 V. 

49 

| 48 1 /. 

1 i 

50 V. 

32 s /* 

32 V. 

26 V. 

28 V. 


* Indicate* that the product waa not quoted during pari of the period under review 
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1 

1 

Nov. 

Nov 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct 

Monthly averages 

Dksciuption | 

I 4« 

7, 

1 1941 

1 

3*. 

24, 

1941 

17, 

X 941 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Nov 

Nov. 

Nov. 

i 

mi 

1941 

1941 

1940 

1939 

X938 

*937 

Maize. 

1 

1 









Chicago (cents p. 56 lb.); 

74 % 

| 









delivery December 

78 Vh 

77 1 /. 

767. 

74 Vi 

74 V. 

62% 

51 

47 

54 •/. 

.. May 

80 V. 

84 V. 

83 V« 

827. 

80 V. 

83 

62»/. 

53 

50 V. 

57 V. 

m J^y 

82 V, 

86 Vh 

85 s /* 

84 V. 

81V, 

84 7 . 

62 V. 

53% 

51V. 

58 V. 

Linseed. 


1 1 

1 







: 

Winnipeg (cents per 56 lb.): 


1 









delivery October 

— i 

— 

146 

147 V. 

149 V. 

151 % 

! — 

— 

— 

— 

„ December 

147*/.! 

1 52 V* 

146 V. 

146 V. 

147 

147 V. 

130 V. 

1577. 

135 

173% 

,» May 1 

149V, 

154% 

149*/. 

147*/. 

146 V, 

148 V. 

134 V. 

1607. 

1 34 V. 

173 

. July 

Duluth (cents p. 56 lb.); 

150 | 

154 




— 

136 V. 


— 

— 

delivery December 

Buenos Aires (paper pesos p. 100 kg.) : 

1 

... 





n. 155 V. 

172 V. 

173 V. 

195 Vh 

delivery November 

— 

— 

11 12 

10.72 

10.88 

10.71 

— 

* 16.56 

• 13.02 

— 

„ Decmber ... ... 

10.61 

!l.23i 

11.43 

11.02 

11.171 

10.98 

* 9.11 

— 

— 

— 

„ January 

10.87i 

1 

11.51 





* 9.25 





• Indicates that the product was not quoted during part of the period under review. 
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INDEX-NUMBERS OF PRICES OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 
AND OF COMMODITIES BOUGHT BY THE FARMER 



Oct. 

Sept. 

Aug. 

July 

June 

May 

Oct 

Oct. ! 

Year 

Description 












1941 

1941 

I94X 

194 x 

1941 

1941 

1940 

*939 : 

1 940-4 x 

1939*40 










(*) 

<*) 

Germany 







I 




(Statiatisches Reichsamt; products sold 








. 



by farmers) 











Average for corresponding months 











1909 - 10 / 1913-14 “ xoo. 











Cereals .. . 

112 

III 

113 

102 

111 

110 

■ no 

109 

HI 

lit 

Edible potatoes. ... 

108 

134 

171 

173 

115 

120 

108 

108 

118 

115 

Hunt products 

no 

.15 

127 

131 

112 

113 

109 

109 ' 

113 

112 

Meat animals 

98 

99 

101 

106 

107 

106 

95 

95 

99 

98 

livestock products {butter and eggs). . 

118 

123 

128 

137 

142 

137 

117 

105 

126 

118 

Livestock and livestock products . . 

104 

106 

109 

116 

119 

116 

: 101 

98 

107 

104 

Total agricultural products 

106 

109 

114 

119 

118 

116 

* 104 

102 

109 

106 

Germany 











(Statistlscbes Reichsamt, 










* 

wholesale products) 








1 

1940 

»939 

1913 ~ 100 . 








t 




Agricultural products . . .... 

1114 

112.8 

1144 

113.5 

114.0 

1129 

, 110.2 

107 5 ' 

110.7 

107.9 

Fertilizers . . 

53.2 

52.6 

52.0 

51 0 

49.0 

53.7 

53 2 

52.9 j 

53.1 

54.6 

Consumption goods (*> .... 

146.8 

146.5 

142.6 

146 5 

146.6 

146.9 

144.9 

136.3 

141.6 

135.9 

Wholesale products in general. . 

112.2 

! 112.5 

I 

! 112.8 

1 

1124 

1124 

112.2 

110.6 

; 107.1 

110.0 

106.9 

Argentina 


! 

1 

s 

! 

1 


i | 


i i 



(Banco Central de la Republica Argentina) 








1 



19*6 - 100 . 




I 


1 





Cereals and linseed 

61 6 

1 60.7 

60.4 

i 60 5 

59.9 

t 59.7 

i 49.6 

80 3 ’ 

68.8 

77.6 

Meat . . 

104.2 

! 108.2 

i 109.1 

i 106 9 

102.4 

101.6 

97 9 

: 103.9 1 

102.9 , 

1 94.5 

Hides and skins 

107.0 

I 100.8 

| 93.3 

t 97.0 

100 8 

. 104.1 

> 87 4 

106.8 

92.1 1 

! 89.2 

Wool ... 

123.8 

113! 

! 110.2 

! 110.5 

117.6 

106.1 

! 98.7 

135.1 

116.6 i 

103.9 

Dairy products. . . 

' 111.6 

122.6 ! 105.5 

111 1 

102 5 

90.6 

' 85 1 

, 92.2 

82.0 | 

1 83.0 

Forest pxoducts . . 

; 121.5 

121.5 

121.5 

121.5 

: 121.5 

’ 121.5 

! 111.7 

, 109.5 

112.8 > 

104.2 

Total agricultural products . . 

1 78.8 

77.6 

76.4 

76.4 

76.2 

1 75.0 

| 65.0 

90.7 , 

80.4 ; 

; 83.6 

Son- agricultural commodities . 

185.9 

181.2 

174.0 

163.6 

; 155.8 

150.0 

137.0 

1 126 2 1 

135.4 

114.8 

Wholesale products in general. , . . 

! 162.9 

159.0 

153.1 

144 9 

i 138.7 

, 133.9 

121 6 

• 1187, 

123.4 1 

; 108.2 

Chili 





I 

i 

j 


j 

i 



(Direction General de Qstadlstica) 





l 

j 


1 

1 



19 x 3 * xoo 








I 



Cereals 


576.1 

566.6 

556.4 

1 540.6 

522.8 , 

492.5 

j 446.2 

474.4 

441.1 

Other plant products , 


671.6 

659.1 

648.9 

| 629.2 

1 614.3 ! 

1 579.0 

1 431.0 

506.8 

396.9 

Meat animals 


571.8 

497.3 

440.4 

! 420.7 

j 397.3 

, 456.8 1 423.3 

414.1 

366.1 

Meat 


502.8 

493.7 

408.3 

| 396.6 

1 354.7 1 

416.6 

i 386.9 

376.7 

303.4 

Total agricultural products 


616.2 

598.9 

576.8 

1 559.0 

| 539.8 | 

■ 524.8 

j 430.5 

475.0 

400.7 

Domestic industrial products .... 

1 

509,6 

500.9 

496.9 

| 493.4 

j 489.0 

1 483.2 

| 443.4 

473.4 

433.6 

Wholesale products In general. . . . 


709.8 

675.4 

643.2 

625.5 

j 609.9 

■ 574.5 

! 523.3 

t 

553.7 

496J 


{*) Household foods of all kinds, and clothing. — (*) Agricultural year: July x-June 30. 
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PRICES — INDEX-NUMBERS 


0 bSlKI FT10N 


Denmark 

(Det landokononliske Driftsbureau) 
Average 1909 to 1914 — 100 
Cereal* 

Total plant products ( l ) 

Dairy products 

Total animal products ( l ) 

Total agricultural products 

Fertilisers 

Concentrated feedmgstuffs 
Seeds 

lotal products purchased 


United States 

(Bureau of Agricultural Economics) 
Average 1909 so to 1913 14 — 100 
A U N CORRECTED 
FOR SEASONAL VARIATION 

Cereals 

Cotton and cottons *ed 
Bruits 

Meat animals 
Dairy products 
Chickens and eggs 
Miscellaneous 

Total agricultural products 

Commodities bought for use in living 
and production 

Prices , interest and taxes paid by 
farmers 

Agricultural wages (*) 


B Corrected 

FOR SEASONAL VARIATION 

Cereals 

Cotton and cottonseed 
Fruits 

Truck crops (market garden crops) 

Meat animals 

Dairy products 

Chickens and eggs 

Miscellaneous 

Total agricultural products 

Agricultural wages (*) 


United State* 
(Bureau of I*abor) 
1936 — 200 

Grains 

livestock and poultry 
Other farm products 

Total agricultural Products 

Agricultural implements 
Fertiliser materials 
Mined fertilisers 
Cattle feed 

A ton-agricultural commodities 
Wholesale products in general 


I 


Oct 

2941 

Sept 

1941 

Aug 

1941 

Tuly 

1941 

Junt 

1941 

l 

May j 

1941 

Oct 

1940 

Oct 

1939 

Ys 

1940 

(AR 

*939 



207 

207 

207 

207 

207 

141 

179 

118 



246 

246 

246 

246 

238 

145 

210 

121 



216 

221 

221 

221 j 

188 

119 

156 

119 



225 

222 

221 

216 

187 

132 

161 

131 



226 

224 

222 

218 

191 

133 

165 

130 



170 

169 

169 

169 

160 

102 

134 

100 



- 

- 

— 

— 

210 

176 

187 

| 132 



238 

238 

238 

238 

141 

96 

141 

96 





204 

204 

j 

193 

153 

171 

1 122 

1 

101 

106 

99 

98 

96 

1 

93 

80 

77 

85 

1 

72 

144 

150 

128 

121 

107 

98 

78 

74 

81 

73 

107 

89 

100 

93 

97 

89 

79 

73 i 

79 

77 

157 

166 

158 

154 

144 

138 

112 

112 > 

107 

no 

145 

140 

135 

132 

126 

124 

116 

M2 

113 

104 

146 

141 

130 

127 

118 

107 

| 112 

108 

96 

[ 94 

144 

131 

128 

107 

98 

93 

, 100 

94 

101 

93 

139 

139 

131 

125 

118 

112 

99 

97 

98 

1 « 

136 

133 

H, 

129 

' 126 

I 2 *> 

| 122 

122 

122 1 

1 121 

138 

137 

131 

133 

130 

HO 

127 

128 

127 

| 127 

165 


- 

160 

1 


129 

126 

124 

122 

104 

109 

1 

99 

97 

92 

91 

1 82 

80 



147 

146 

124 

117 

104 

95 

79 

75 





110 

95 

99 

84 

80 

79 

83 

75 



— 

164 

145 

133 

130 

146 

146 

99 

128 



— 

157 

i 164 

154 

150 

142 

135 

1 113 

113 



j — 

143 

143 

141 

139 

132 

128 

115 

Ml 

1 


124 

130 

132 

135 

136 

121 

, 100 

96 

„ . 1 

-I 

139 

132 

120 

102 

95 

91 

98 

94 

— 

1 - 

138 

138 

129 

123 

117 

112 

1 98 

96 

— . i 

! 

160 


" 

155 



125 

122 


! 

81 4 

95 3 

79 6 

76 3 

75 9 

74 5 

65 4 

616 

67 9 

58 7 

94 5 

101 1 

990 

989 

93 0 

880 

70 6 

706 

691 

722 

889 

860 

82 0 

79 9 

766 

695 

638 

661 

662 

62 6 

900 

910 

87 4 

85 8 

82 1 

764 

664 

671 

67 6 

654 

93 8 

93 4 

92 9 

925 

92 4 

92 4 

92 5 

93 4 

92 8 

93 4 

77 3 

766 

75 3 

740 

699 

71 1 

68 ) 

706 

694 

704 

77 5 

771 

77 1 

77 0 

73 8 

73 2 

74 2 

72 6 

738 

73 0 

1129 

126 2 

108 8 

104 2 

889 

818 

801 

82 9 

876 

820 

928 

91 9 

907 

89 3 

880 

866 

813 

820 

808 

796 

924 

918 

903 

888 

871 

84 9 

787 

79 4 

785 

772 


(*) Including unspecified products -*• (*) 19x0 2914 — zoo 
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Description 

Oct 

1941 

kept. 

1941 

Aug 

*94* 

July 

*94* 

June 

*94* 

May 

1941 

Oct 

1940 

Oct 

1939 

Year 

1940 | *939 

Hungary 

{Central Royal Bureau of Statistics) 
1929 «= 00 . 

cereals ... 


1 32.1 

132.1 

130.5 

105.6 

105.6 

102.3 

85.1 

1 

96.2 

85.9 

Total raw plant products ( l ) . . 


132.6 

131.9 

129.0 

113.6 

114.6 

1 12.8 

80.0 

101.9 

79.5 

at animals, meat and lard . . 


134.2 

132.9 

129.7 

126.4 

124.8 

99.1 

67.9 

87.1 

65.1 

Total livestock products (*) . . 


1253 

123.1 

120.8 

112.9 

112.4 

98.6 

66.8 

85.1 

65.6 

Total agric ultural products . 


130.3 

129.2 

126 4 

113.4 

113.4 

108.3 

75.9 

96.7 

75.2 

Products of agricultural industries . . 


141.0 

140.5 

138.2 

108.5 

107.9 

106 6 

93 8 

101.0 

93.9 

Industrial raw materials and products . 


132.3 

126.8 

120.4 

118.6 

1173 

105 5 

94.5 

102.3 

93.1 

Wholesale products in general. . . . 


107.0 

105.7 

125.3 

115.9 

115.4 

107.0 

87.5 

100.3 

86.3 

Norway 

( Laud brukshbiskole) 

Average 1909 to 1914 — 100 

Plant products . 

.. 



226 

226 

226 

209 

181 

1 

1 * 940-41 
C) 

229 

*939-40 

0 

168 

Pork 




231 

231 

213 

162 

153 

172 

144 

Other meat . . 




270 

270 

270 

221 

176 

226 

172 

Dairy products. 




252 

246 

241 

229 

168 

215 

173 

Eggs . . . 




, 206 

206 

196 

154 

145 , 

161 

122 

Livestock products . . 

1 • 



1 249 

245 

238 

21 i 

, 165 

1 206 

165 

Total agricultural products . . 

l 



244 

241 

235 

21 2 

1 169 

211 

166 

Superphosphate, 16 % 


. 

1 •• 

184 

184 

184 

203 

1 110 

192 

141 

Potash salt, 40 % . 



1 • * • 

118 

118 

116 

122 

! 100 

117 

! 109 

Nitrate ol lime, 15 */« % . . . . 


1 


i 83 

83 

83 

82 

75 

, 82 

78 

Feediugstuffs for milk production . . 


1 

1 

246 

246 

246 

246 

1 64 

1 227 

167 

Feediugstuffs for pork production . 


1 







157 


157 

Building materials 


1 

1 

233 

233 

229 

210 

180 

! 210 

183 

Machinery and Implements 


l '• ; 


302 

302 

302 

261 

1 210 | 

, 250 

219 

Total production goods bought. 


. 1 

l 




225 

! 166 | 

1 214 , 

1 174 

Consumption goods bought .... 



! ... ; 

1 271 

272 

267 

240 

180 ! 


184 

Total goods for production and consump- 
tion bought 



! 


232 

' 172 j 

1 232 
222 

178 

Agricultural wages 

... 



1 ... 

... 


230 ' 

1 

»» ; 

i 238 | 

1 

1 

215 

Norway 

(Kgl. Selskap for Norge* Vel) 
Average 1909-19 14 — 100 . 

Cereals 

257 

257 

i 

213 

I 

1 

213 I 

213 

213 

! 

213 

1 

1 

170 

| 

1 

195 

168 

Potatoes 

263 

299 

319 

250 | 

250 

250 

208 

217 

282 

186 

Pork 

248 

248 

248 

248 

247 

230 

163 

154 

177 

141 

Other meat 

265 

265 

265 

265 

265 

265 

215 

168 

217 

168 

Dairy products. 

219 

219 

219 

219 , 

219 

219 

218 

188 

208 

186 

Egg* 

233 

233 

228 

217 ' 

217 

206 

162 

157 

169 

129 

Concentrated feediugstuffs 

21 4 

214 

214 

214 | 

214 

214 

218 

159 

I 285 

163 

Maize 

— 

— ■ 

— 




— 

205 

168 

194 

165 

Fertilizers 

123 

123 

123 

123 1 

1 

123 

165 

138 

1 

90 

! " 1 

' 101 


Including unspecified products. — (*) Agricultural year: April z to March 3*. 
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Description 

Oct 

*94* 

Sept 

*94* 

Aug 

1941 

July 

1941 

June 

X 94 X 

May 

X 94 X 

Oct 

1940 

Oct 

1939 

Year 

1940-41 

( l ) 

193JJ-40 

Netherlands 





1 






(Bureau of Agriculture) 






: 



! 


Average 19 * 4-35 to 19 * 8-39 - xoo 






1 




* 

Maul products 

89 

1 90 

89 

87 

, 86 

83 

78 

68 

79 

69 

Livestock products 

95 

99 

103 

106 

1 102 

104 

81 

70 

89 

! 71 

Total agricultural Products 

93 , 

97 

100 

102 

1 98 

100 

80 

69 

87 1 

70 

Agricultural wages . 

1 I 

; 

1 



! 86 

86 

86 

75 

86 

77 

Switzerland 

1 

1 

1 


1 






; 

! 

(Scbwdserischer Bauernverband) 

| 

1 







1940 

*939 

19 x 4 — xoo 

I 

I 

, 



! 






Slaughter cattle 

1 75 , 

172 1 

167 ! 

164 

161 

163 

135 

129 

128 , 

115 

Slaughter pigs 

224 

223 

221 , 

221 

222 

205 

174 

143 

154 

129 

Milk (base price) 

147 

147 

147 

147 

147 

147 

135 

117 

135 * 

122 

Total agricultural products 

177 

174 | 

174 1 

172 

170 

166 

149 

128 

144 

126 

Peedingstuffs (*) 1 


202 j 

S 

CM 

203 

202 

190 

163 

121 

146 

113 

Fertilisers (•) 


129 1 

129 } 

129 

126 

126 

124 

109 

113 

101 

Wholesale products tn general (*) 

192 8 

191 0 | 

189 4 

1 

187 5 

184 4 | 

181 1 

155 5 

120 1 

143 0 1 

1112 


( l ) Agricultural year July i to June 30 — l*) Index numbers calculated by the Bundeaamt fUr Industrie i ewerbe und 
Arbeit, bate July 29x4 


Prof Ugo Papi, Segretarto generate delVlstituto, Direttore responsabtle . 
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MONTHLY CROP REPORT 
AND AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS 


The following explanations refer to crop conditions quoted in the crop notes and in the tables. — Crop 
condition according to the system of the countrv : Germany , Bohemia and Moravia ( Protectorate ); Hungary : 
i excellent , 2 = good , 3 ** average, 4 * poor , 5 - very poor, Finland : 8 ~ very good, b = above 
the average , 5 = average; France : 100 excellent, 70 = good, 60 — fairly good, 50 = average , 30 — 
poor; Romania and Sweden : 5 = excellent, 4 = good, 3 == average , 2 « poor, 1 = very poor; Nether- 
lands : 90 *■ excellent, 70 = good, 60 = /atWy goorf, 50 = fo/ow awerage; Portugal * 100 = 

/iwf, 80 = good, 60 * average, 40 — poor , 20 «* very poor; Switzerland : 100 =* excellent, 90 = rerv 
75 = good, 60 *■ /atVZv good, 50 = average , 40 — rather poor, 30 = poor, 10 *» very poor; 
U.S.S.R. : 5 = good, 4 = above the average, 3 ■*= average, 2 ** average, 1 -= f>oor; Canada: 

100 «* crop condition promising a yield equivalent to the average yield of a long series of years; United States : 
100 — crop condition which promises a normal yield; Egypt : 100 = crop condition which promises a 
yield equal to the average yield of the last five years. — For other countries the system of the Institute is em- 
ployed : 100 *=. crop condition which promises a yield equal to the average of the last ten years . 


Note: The countries are listed throughout by continents {Europe, followed by the U. S. S. A’.,. 
America , Asia, Africa and Oceania) in the French alphabetical order. In the tables the Northern 
Hemisphere precedes the Southern Hemisphere. 


VEGETAL PRODUCTION 


CURRENT INFORMATION FROM VARIOUS COUNTRIES ON WHEAT, RYE, 
BARLEY AND OATS. 

Hul gat la The Government recently issued a decree whereby the prices of 
all cereals such as wheat, rye, barley, oats and maize, i. e., of cereals that are sub- 
ject to Stale monopoly, cannot be increased until August j, 1942. The decree covers 
also all derivatives from these products. 

The Government has recently approved a plan tor spring crops in genet al 
This plan has been co-ordinated with that previously adopted for winter crops. 
Among other things, the plan foresees areas to be sown to spring cereals during 
the agricultural year 1041-42 in the different administrative districts of the countrv. 
The work will be directed and controlled by fonctionnaires of the Ministry of 
agriculture and by the mayors of the communes. 

Croatia: The Croatian Government lias established a severe State control over 
all sowings in general and sowings of cereals in particular, which are produced in the 
country or imported and exported. The sale of imperfect seeds is forbidden, and 
seeds of fine quality must be put on sale only in sealed bags The creation of a special 
Committee is also foreseen that will be charged with the task of regulating the seed 
market. A Company for the cleaning and selection of seeds will also be organised. 
All seed producers will be united in one Association which will be placed under State 
control. 

Spain: Sowings of cereals were practically over at the middle of Novembei. 
Weather was quite favourable during the second half of the month. Abundant rains 
fell after a long drought. Germination is generally regular, though somewhat delayed. 


St. z9 Ingl. 
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Area and Production of Cereals 




AREA 






Production 




Countries 

1 


Aver 




1 

A \er, 



Aver. 



1941 

1940 

1935 to 

1 °0 

*94* 

1941 

1 1940 

1935 to 

*94* 

*940 

1935 to 

% *94* 




*939 





*939 



*939 







Aver 






Aver. 





1940 







1940 


1 000 acres 

|—IOO 

*=100 

1 000 centals 

| 000 bushels 

* TOO 

*» xoo 

Wheat 

1 

1 






1 







Belgium. 

| 439 

\w) 354 

394 


1114] 


1 ••• 

9.691 



16,151 



Denmark 

1 203 

199 

316 

101.8 

64 1 


4.094 

8,617 


6,823 

14,361 


. . . 

Spain. 

Finland 

, 9.443 

8,735 H8.639 

108.1 

109 3 

65,377 

47,648 

63 27C 

108.959 

79,412 

*) 105,448 

137.2 

103.3 

326 

349 

264 

; 93 5 

123 6 

j 3,735 

, 3,939 

4,208 

6.224 

6 565 

7013 

94.8 

88,8 

Ireland . 

491 

305 

225 

1609 

218.4 

7.011 

4,613 

. . - 

11,685 

7,689 


Italy . 

, . 

12,566 

12,639 


.. 

157,631 

1 156,754 

167,713 

262,713 

261,251 

279,517 

100.61 94.0 

Netherlands . 

339 

331 

338 

102 2 

100,2 



9,113 

. . . 


15,188 



Romania 

(*)5,8Q7 

TO.OM 

9.054 

115,8 


l(*)54, 1 24 j (*) 30,225 1 84.491 

(*)90 204 

(*>50,375 

140,816 

179.1 

— 

Slovakia 

j 55C 

533 (•) 539 

103 1 

102 ! 

6,955 

6.740! (*) 8,572 

11,591 

11,233 

<»)I4 287 

103.2 

81 1 

Sweden . 

1 707 

763 

741 

92 6 

95.4 

7 496 

9.522) 15,811 

12,493 

15,869 

26.351 

78.7 

47.4 

Canada . 

22.372 

28,726 

25,596 

77.9 

87.4 

181,576 

330,834 

187, 440 

302,626 

551,390 

312.399 

54.9 

% 9 

Cn St. j <•/ 

| 40.316 

36.147 

41,186 

111.5 

97.9 

410.980 

353 491 

351,467 

684.966 589,151 

585,778 

116 3 

1169 

I 16.467 

17 356 

16 387 

94.9 

100 5 

165 737 

136,528 

105 964 

276,228 

227.547 

176,606 

121.4 

156.4 

Mexico 

1 1.347 

1,450 

1,251 

92 9 

107 6 

8 257 

8,002 

7,391 

13 828 

13,337 

12,318 

103 7 

112.3 

India ( 4 ) 

34,499 

34.003 

34,485 

_ 


224,400 

241,562 

222,396 

374.000 

402 603 

370,660 

92 9 

1009 

Japan . 

1,983 

2,024 

1,738 

96 1 

114 1 

32,377 

39,682 

30,078 

53 960 

66 135 

50,130 

81.6 

107.6 

Syria and Leb 

1 600 

1,363 


1174 

16,560 

14,760 

11.692 

27,600 

24,600 

19 486 

1122 

141.6 

Algeria 



4 176 



19.200 

16 560 

20,890 

32 000 

27 600 

34.816! 115 9 

91 9 

Egypt 

1,561 

1 563 

1 464 

999 

106 7 

24 918 

29 997 

27,510 

41 529 

49 994 

45,848 

83 1 

90.6 

Tunisia 

1 322 

1.359 

1,884 

97.3 

70.2 

8,819 

6,393 

9,019 

14.697 

10,655 

15.031 

137 9 

97 8 

Argentina . 

‘>18.039 

*>17,569 *>18.577 

102.7 

97 1 

132 278 

162,706 

131,710 

220.459 

271,171 

219,512 

81 3 

100 4 

Chile 

1,660 

1,9*0 

1,963 

86 0 

84 6 



18,937 


31.562 


. . 

Uruguay . 

1,043 

924 

1,228 

1128 

84 9 


4,235| 7,954 

... 

7,058 

13,256 

... 

• • 

New Zealand 

300 

240 

221 

125 0 

135 5 

6 000 

5 040 

4,277 

10,000 

8,400 

7,129 

y 90 

140 3 

Rye 

1 













Belgium. . . 

1 310 

280 

369 

110.7] 

841 



7,790 



13,910 

. . 


Denmark . 

474 

339 

352 

139.61 

134.7 

. . . 

5,908 

5 552 

. . . 

i6,55I 

9 915 

_ 


Spam 

1.473 

1,361 <*)1.302 

108.2) 

113.1 

8,754 

7 740 

(*) 9,041 

15,632 

13,821 

<*>16.1441 113.1 
13.883 129.6 

96.8 

Finland . 

473 

459 

578 

103.0' 

81 7 

5 997 

4,627 

7,774 

10 708 

8,263 

77 1 

Netherlands 

596 

563 

559 

105 7 

106,6 


11,3861 


20.332 



Slovakia . 

372 

368 (•) 380 

101 1] 

97 8 

4 409 

4,403 

(•) 5,259 

7,874 

7,862 

<*) 9,391 

100.2 

*83.8 

Sweden . . . 

509 

422 

495 

120 5 

102 8 

6,195 

6.275 

8,304 

11063 

11,205 

14,828 

96.7 

74.6 

Canada . 

1.077 

1 . 035 ! 

816 

104,1 1 

131.9 

7 785 

7 837 

5,147 

13.902 

13,994 

9.191 

99.3 

151.3 

United States 

3,436 

| 

3.192 

3,723 

107.6 

92 3 

26,019 

22,737 

25,576 

46 462 

40,601 

45,672 

114.4 

101.7 

Argentina . 

(*>2,661 

<•>2,751 1 

(*)2,480 

968 

107,3 

4 189 

4,678 

5,586 

7,480 

8,354 

9,974 

89 5 

75.0 

Chile 

19 

24 

30 

81 7 

64 4 

... 


173 

... 


309 

... 

... 

Barley 




1 










Belgium. . . 

74 

57 

76 

130.4 

98.0 



1,757 



3,661 



Denmark , . 

930 

956 

939 

97.2 

990 

» A • 

25.104 

25.191 

... 

52,301 

52,483 

• , * 

. . . 

Spain. 

Finland 

3,886 

3.859 (*)3 382 

1007, 

114.9 

37,146 

30.769 

31,262 

77,390 

64,103 

65,130 

120,7 

118.8 

325 

281 

305 

115*4' 

106.4 

3.219 

3.061 

4.m 

6,706 

6,377 

8,478 

105,2 

791 

Ireland . . . 

169 

132 

1 181 

128.0 

143.2 

• • A 

3,114 

2.596 

6,487 

13*999 

5,413 

r 1 , 

« • . 

Slovakia . . 

489 

497 (•) 492 

98.5, 

99.5 

5,842 

6.719 

(•) 6.946 

i2,‘f72 

(•) 14,470 

86,9 

84.1 

Sweden . . 

240 

264 

252 

90,8 

95,1 

3.461 

4,173 

4,777 

7,211 

8,694 

9,952 

82.9 

725 

Canada . . . 

5.449 

4.341 

4.291 

125.5 

127.0 

58,261 

50,043 

42.663 

121*378 

104,256 

86862 

116.4 

136.6 

United States 

13,977 

13.394 

10,774 

104.4 

129.7 

168.731 

148,433 

113,409 

351*522 

309,235 

236,270 

113.7 

148.8 

Japan , . . 

1 

1,848 

1,892 

... 

... 

36,385 

37,198 

35,112 

75,803 

77,498 

73,152 

97.8 

103.6 

Algeria . . 
Egypt . 
Tunisia . . . 

1 

1 255 

" 28 * 

3,058 

278 

95.1 

95.1 


7.920 

5.3(5 

15,415 

7.339 

38 

16*500 

11,073 

32.114 

15^90 

193,9 

88.4 

fit 

... 

l,174j 

... 

... 

4,400 

2,000 

4,564 

9,186 

4.184 

9.508 

222.2 

96.6 
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Area and Production of Cereah 




Area 





Production 



1 

| Aver 


1 

1940 | 

Aver 

! 

1 

Aver 

Countries 

1941 I 

1941 1 1935 to 

% *94 1 

1941 1 


I 1935 to 

1941 

1940 

1935 to 


j 

1 1939 



I 

1939 


1 

1939 - 



— 

1940 Aver. 

- — 


- 


~ 

— 

_ 

000 acres j 

■O xooj*» IOO 

000 acres 

000 bushels. j* 

Argentina 

| 

(•) 1,972 (*)2.1 39 (•) 1,901 

1 

1 

92 2 103.7, 

i 

9,480 

! 

1 17,395 

11,329 

19,750 

36,239 

23.602 

Chile 

128 

128 184 

99.9 69 5) 

1 

l 

2,419 



5,041 1 

Uruguay . 

67 

54 (•) 36 

122.7 - j 

1 

| 216 (•) 259 


450 (•) 539 

New Zealand 

30 

26 24 

115.4 125.5 

550 

481 

1 

461 

1 

1,146 

1,002 

961 

Oats 




1 


l 


, I 

1 

Belgium 

413 

548 

, 75.4 



1 14,074 



43,982 

Demntrk . . 

846 

843 9261 100 31 91.4’ 


i 9.641 

! 22.303 


61,378 

69,697i 

Spurn . 

1,646 

1.597 (») 1,423 

103 1 115.7| 

12.469 

10,459, (Ml 0,549 

38,%4| 32,685, 

( l )32.966i 

Finland 

1,052 

1,054 1,142 

, 99.8 92.1 

12,103 

11,128 

15,974! 

37.823 

34,776 

49.917, 

Ireland 

779 1 

681 571 

! 114.4 136 5 


1 16,222 

12.565 


50,6941 

39.265) 

Slovakia 

370 

365 {*) 333 

, 101 5 131 i 


4,5% 

C) 3,660 


| 14,363 

(•) 11.4371 

Sweden . 

1,549 

1,569 1,641 

| 98 7 94 4 

17,106 

1 20,660 

27,9o3 

53,455 

j 64,563 

87 199 

Cuiada . 

1 3.841 

12,298 13.246 

1 112 6 104.5 

121 705 

129,379 

, 114.944} 

380.327 

j 404,309 

359,201) 

Umtid States 

37.236 

34,847 35,417 

106.9 105.1 

364,430 

395,401 

1 329,369 

il, 138,843' 1,235,628 1,029,279 

Algeria 


470 


2,560 


3.387 

8,000 

... 

10 585 

Argentina 

(*)3,519 ( l }3.899 (»)3,547 

90.2 99.2| 

11,464 

11,894 

16.254 

35,825 

37,168 

50,795. 

Chile 

168 

198 279 

85 3 60 3 



2.455] 

. . . 


7.670 

Uruguay . 

237, 

225* 213 

105,5 111.2 


421 

9921 

... 

1.316 

3,100 

New Zealand 

60* 

61 63 

98. 4 1 95 4 

I 1.080, 1,120 

■•H 

3,375 

3,500 

1 

3,669 


1940 jAver. 

an IOO 


54.5, 83.7 
1 14.4 119.2 


j 1 19 2 ** 118 2 
108,8' 75.8 


82.8| 

941 


61.3 
105 9 


92.2 110.6 
... 75.6 

96.4 1 70.5 

96.4 1 92 0 


(w) Winter crop. — ( s ) Spring crop — (*) Year 1939. — (*) Not including territories transferred in 1940. — 
{*) Average of two years — (*) Final estimate except for 1941 area, the figure of which is that of the fourth 
estimite — (•) Area sown — (•) Not including barley for brewery. 


Greece' According to information from the Ministry of Agriculture, rains which 
fell at the loginning of the last decade in November were very favourable to plow- 
ing and sowing of cereals Owing however to the scarcity of seeds and agricultural 
machinery, a decrease of area destined to cereal.s is forecast 

Romania: >Sowings were continued, with interruptions, until almost the end of 
November; but. owing to frequent rains in the Fall and to early frosts, the plan of 
sowings of winter cereals has been realised only in part. The Government has taken 
timely measures to economies cereal stocks of the 1041 crop and to insure the ne- 
cessary quantity of spring wheat and barley seeds in order to complete in the Spring 
sowings that could not be done in the autumn. Romania raises comparatively little 
Spring wheat. Therefore the whole of available wheat of this variety has been blocked 
Xhe same has been done with barley, which in Romania is cultivated chiefly in the 
Spring. In order to save stocks of bread cereals, beginning December 10, bread wilt 
be made with whole flour bolted do per cent. Wheat flour may also be mixed with 
rye flour and potatoes. The proportion of potatoes may vary between 10 and 20 
per cent. 

Slovakia: At the end of November, the area sown to winter wheat was normal. 
In some zones it was above normal. 


St zb Ingt 
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Argentina: Generally speaking, November rains were favourable to cereal crops. 
According to the first official estimate published on 12 December, wheat production 
in 1941-42 amounts to 132,277,800 centals (220,458,000 bushels), which was the aver- 
age production in the five years 1935-30/1939-40 (131,710,000 centals 219,512,000 
bushels). As compared with the great crop of 1940-41 however (162,706,000 centals 

27 1,171,000 bushels) it is 18 7 per cent below in spite of the fact that the area 
sown to wheat this year was 2 7 per cent more than in 1940-41 Compared with the 
average, on the contrary, sown area was smaller by 3 per cent 

Mexico: According to press information, the 1940-11 wheat production is esti 
niated at 9,700,000 centals ho, 170,000 bushels). 


CURRENT INFORMATION ON MAIZE. 


Romania' The general agricultural plan in Romania foresees a gradual reduction 
of area sown to maize, especially in the regions where this crop ordinarily does not rt nch 
a complete ripening stage. It is probable however that in the vSpring 19 4 2 area sown 
to maize may be increased, because in the Autumn it was impossible to sow to v inter 
cereals all the land foreseen in the plan of sowings. 

Canada' According to the first official estimate area cultivated to corn foi husking 
is 300,000 acres, against 180,000 in 1940 and 172,200 on the average of the preceding 
5-year period, percentages 161 3 and 174 2. The corresponding production is esti- 
mated at about 6,667,000 centals (11,906,000 bushels) against 3,895,000 (6,950,000) 
and 3,926000 (7, 010,000); percentages 171 2 and 1698 

Formerly the Province of Ontario produced all the corn for huskmg included in 
Canadian statistics. This season, however, 1,490,000 centals (2,660,000 bushels; \me 
reported for Manitoba, harvested from 95,000 acres 


CURRENT INFORMATION ON RICE. 

Mexico: According to press reports, rice production in 1941 has been exceptio- 
nally good. 

Peru' Rice production in 1941-42 is estimated at nearly 1 800.000 centals (3.000 000 
bushels) against 1.400.000 centals (3,040.000 bushels) in 1940-41. This abundant 
production was due to the increase of area sown to rice and to favourable weather 
conditions, and it is enough to fill the needs of the country. 

Chosen: The production of rice in 1941-42 is estimated at 100,247,000 centals 
(222,766,000 bushels) against 87,972,000 (195,489,000) in 1940-41 and an average of 

84.251.000 (187,220,000) in 1935-36 to 1939-40; percentages, 114.0 and 119.0. 

Taiwan: The production of rice in 1941-42 is estimated at 38,053,000 centals 
(84,560,000 bushels) against 32,324,000 (71,831,000) in 1940-41 and an average of 

38.366.000 (85,256,000) in 1935-36 to 1939-40; percentage, 117.7 and 99.2. 

Japan: The production of rice in 194T-42 is estimated at 227,090,000 centals 
(504,634,000 bushels) against 249,185,000 (553,733,000) in 1940-41 and an average of 

260.140.000 (578,077,000) in 1935-36 to 1939-40; percentages, 91. 1 and 87.3, 
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CURRENT INFORMATION ON POTATOES. 

Protectorate of Bohemia and Moravia: In 1951 the production of potatoes was 
normal. 

Croatia: According to unofficial information, the potato crop this year is so good 
that the needs of the population for this product will be abundantly filled In spite 
of this, the prices of potatoes destined to human consumption and animal feeding and 
industrial use have increased. 

Spain: It is confirmed that the potato crop is quite abundant. 

Romania' In 1942 it may be expected that area sown to potatoes will be conside- 
rably increased. In fact some of the area which in the Kali was not sown to cereals 
will be sown to potatoes. In order to improve the product, seeds of a better quality 
will be imported from Germany. 

Canada The first official estimate of the 19 potato crop has been placed at 
59,290,000 centals (05,483,000 bushels), compared v\ith 42,500.000 centals (70,500,000 
bushels) the final estimate foi the 10 |o production, and 58,032.000 (04.580,000) on 
the average of the fi\e years ending 1950, percentage** 02 o and 10 1 7 The principal 
declines in production are reported for Quebec, Prince Edward Island ami New 
Brunswick Increased yields in Manitoba and Ontario are largely responsible for the 
heo\ ier production in these Provinces 

Yield per acre is estimated at about 77 centals ( 1 28 bushels) per acre, or slightly 
under that for 1940 Substantial reductions are reported for most Provinces, with 
the exception of the sharp increases estimated in both Manitoba and Quebec Total 
acreage is estimated at 508.100 acres compared with 545 000 in 1940, and 510,000 on 
the average of the preceding 5 year period, percentages 95 2 and 98 5 This figure, 
however, is nearly 20,000 acres below the estimate of farmers* intentions to plant, 
which was issued in the spring on conditions as of April 30 


THE SUGAR SEASON 

Since the publication last month of the Crop Report, it results from the 
latest information received by the Institute, and according to the new figures 
of the International Association for Sugar Statistics, that beet-sugai production 
in Europe during the present season has increased over the estimates issued in 
November for the following countries: Danemaik, Romania, Slovakia* Sweden, 
and Switzerland. 

On the contrary, the estimates for Belgium and Latvia have diminished. 
In the Table containing the data on raw beet-sugar production the estimate for 
Spain has been added. This estimate indicates an increase of 15 per cent, con- 
sequent quite exclusively to the expansion of acreage, in comparison with the 
production of the sugar season 1940-41. The same estimate is 25 per cent, 
above the average production of the preceding 5-year period. However, it must 
be emphasized that this period includes the very' poor productions of the civil 
war years 1938-39 and 1939-40, which reduces the amount of the average in 
question very substantially below what may be called a normal average. 
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Production of Beet-Sugar (raw). 


COUNTRIES 


Belgium. . 
Bulgaria 
Croatia . 
Denmark 
Spain 
Finland . 
France . 
Italy . . 


Sweden 


Serbia 


Japan. 

Turkey 


Total production during the season 

% 1941*42 





Average 




Average 


. 

1941*42 (1) 

1940-41 

1935-36 

X941-42 (1) , 1940-4* 

2935*30 

1940-42 

> 

1 

<9 




v 

to 1939-40 


1 


to 1939-40 












mm XOO 

■ XOO 

thousand centals 


short tons 




(2) 

1 

5,266 

, 1 

5t633, 5,154! 

(2) 

263,270, 

281,600 

257,721 

93 

102 

(3) 

1.235,(3) 

1,052 

476' 

( 3 ) 

62,000 (3) 

52,579 

23,798 

117 

259 

(3) 

419 (3) 

383 

- 1 

(3) 

21,000 (3) 

19,161 

• * — 

109 

— 


6,283 


5,490 

4 949, 


314.000 

274,0001 247.463 

114 

127 


4,079 


3,530 

3.2511 


204,000 

176,497 

162,545 

115 

125 


110 


165 

257| 


6,000 1 

8,233, 12,836 

67 

43 

(2) 

15,310 (2) 

10,377 

20,513; 

(2) 

765,486 (2) 

518.857! 1,025,635 

148 

75 


10.053 


13,387 

8,350 


503,000 

669,330 417,471 

75 120 

(2) 

529 (3) 

1,118 

979 

(2) 

26,000,(2) 

t 55,913 

48,970 

47 

54 

(2) 

739 (2) 

729 

541 

(2) 

36,900 (2) 

36,457 

27.069 

101 

136 

(a)(4) 2.954 


1,881 

2,798' 

(a)(4) 148.000 

94,031 

139,891 

— 

— 

(2) 

1,488 (2) 

1.407 (s) 1,190 

(2) 

74,400 (2) 

70,333 (5) 60,000 

106 

125 


6,834 


6,855 

6,80!5 


340,000 

342,770 

340,241 

100 

100 

(2) 

419 


408 

251 

(a) 

21,000 

20,400 

12,536 

103 167 

(2) 

799 (6) 

2,425(6) 1,913 

(2) 

39,928 (6) 

120,000(6) 95.665 

— 

— 

( 3 ) 

30,600 


37,758 

30.409J 

( 3 ) 

1,530,000 

1,887,903 

1,520,407 

81 

101 


882 


643 

949 


40,000 

34,657 

47,451 

127 

93 


1,984 


1,955 

1,509. 

i 


100,000 

97,740 

75,468 

102 

131 


(i) Approximate data. — - ( 2 ) Data of International Association for Sutjar Statistics. — (3) Ucht's estimate 
(4) Including Northern Bucovina and Bessarabia — (5) Season 1939-40. — (6) Former Yugoslavia. 


The total production of beet-sugar forecasted for the European countries 
included in the Table, and which represent about 50 cer cent, of the total sugar 
production of Europe not including the U. S. S. R., is consequently 3 per cent, 
above the production obtained during the seasou 1940-41. but 2 per cent, below 
the average sugar production of the 5-year period starting from the season 1935-36 
to the season 1939-40. 


CURRENT INFORMATION ON SUGAR. 

Spam: By the middle of November the harvest of the sugar beet crop had been 
completed in the southern regions and had started in the central and northern regions. 
As far as can be judged at present, yields appear generally rather high. Production 
is estimated at 26.4 million centals (1,130,000 short tons). This figure is by 2.2 mil- 
lion centals (110,000 short tons) above the preceding estimate. Such production how- 
ever will not be attained unless deliveries of sugar beets to factories are carried on 
in the foreseen measure. During harvest in the south, it was noticed that produc- 
tion was not delivered entirely, according to the decrees of the Government, 

Owing to low prices set by the Government on sugar beets and to the scarcity 
of forages, farmers have sold considerable quantities of the product for cattle feeding 
at double and even treble the official figure. 

Sugar beet production is good. 
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b inland According to pre.sse information the io*t sugat beet prodiu tion amounted 
to nearly 880,000 centals (44,000 short tons), of which from 88,000 centals (4,400 short 
tons) to 110,000 centals (55,000 short tons) could not be harwsted on account of earh 
frosts 

Frame According to press information, the production of sugar is not sufficient 
to fill the needs of the country notwithstanding the increase of area sown to sugar beet 
By a law of August 16, 1040, the Government had decided to product sugar from 
grapes To this effect factories were immediately built espeualh in the south By 


Production of Cane-Sugar. 





Average 


1 

Aver lge 

| % 1940-41 


| 1940 41 ( 1 ) 

1939.40 

of 

1 1940-41 (i) 1 

19 * 9-40 

of 

I 


COUNTRIES 



1934-35 

1 


1934-35 






to 1938-39 

1 | 


to 1 q *8 *9 

j 

1939 40 

age 



— 

_ — _ — 

_ 


_ 

1 » 100 




000 centals 


1 

short tons 



IOO 

Ami rica 









Antigua 

1 

540 

309 

520 

27 000 

15,000 

25,984 

175 

104 

Argentina . . 

1 1 845 

11 469 

8,804 

592.218 

573,455 

440,171 

103 

135 

Barbados. . . . 

1.698 

1 587 

2,718 

85,000 

79.000 

135,905 

107 

62 

Brazil .... 

28. >38 

26,277 

23,231 

1.416 900 

1,313,800 

1.161,530 

108 

122 

Cuba 

( 2 ) 54 678 

63 163 

60,266 

( 2 ) 2,733,880 

3,158.000 

3,013,269 

| 87 

91 

United States (ha KTl ) 

6 729 

10.392 

8.528 

336,453 

519.597 

426 400 

65 

79 

British Guiana 

4 255 

3 748 

4 233 

213 000 

190,000 

211.669 

114 

101 

Jamaica 

3 492 

2.227 

2,289 

174,600 

111,000 

114,455 

157 

153 

Martinique 

1.213 

1,323 

1.167 

61 000 

70 000 

58,359 

92 

10-1 

Mexico ... 

7 275 

6 834 

6,763 

360 000 

340.000 

338.128 

106 

108 

Peru . ... 

8 929 

8 897 

8,426 

446 000 

444,829 

421.291 

100 

10 b 

Puerto Rico . . . 

18 629 

20 375 

17 748 

931 000 

1,018 700 

887 390 

91 

105 

Dominican Republic . 

8,818 

10 027 

9,339 

440,870 

501.366 

466 926 

88 

94 

St Kitts 

| 851 

692 

700 

42.500 

34.600 

34,977 

123 

122 

Trinidad 

2.734 

2.065 

3,086 

1 37 000 

103 250 

154 308 

132 

89 

Venezuela 

611 

542 

514 

30,500 

27,100 

25 706 

113 

119 

Total America . . 

160,635 

169.927 

158.312 

8,027 921 

8,499 697 

7,916,468 

95 

101 

VSIA 

| 

< 


\ 

1 




Taiwan 

1 17 593 

1 26 630 I 

23 776 

880,000 i 

1,331,500 

1 188.782 

66 

74 

India 

I 77 698 1 74 120 

72.761 

3 884 800 

1 3 706 000 

3 638.000 

105 

107 

Japan , . . 

1 2.205 

3,386 

2,751 

100 000 

169,300 

137 560 

65 

80 

Java 

1 38 757 

35 869 

23,832 

1 938 000 

1 1 793 000 

1 191 582 

108 

1 163 

Philippines .... 

( 2 ) 21,839 

U) 21 065 

21,141 

(?) 1,091 900 

( 2 ) 1,053.200 

1,057 042 

104 

103 

I otal Asta . 

1 158 092 

161.070 

144,261 1 

| 

! 7 894,700 

! 8053,000 

i 

7 212 966 

98 

110 

Africa 

1 


! 1 

i i 


! j 


1 

Egypt 

3 836 

3,524 

1 3,213 

192 000 

176,198 

| 160,668 

109 

119 

Mauritius . . 

6.972 

5 059 

6 150 

348,600 

252 930 1 

1 307 505 | 

138 j 

113 

Reunion 

2,441 

1.622 

1.782 

122 000 1 

| 81.100 ! 

[ 89,098 I 

150 1 

137 

Union of South Africa 

11,463 

11 839 

10,010 

570,000 i 

I 592,000 j 

500.515 

97 | 

115 

7 ntal A frxca k . 

24,712 

22,044 

21.155 

1,232,600 | 

1,102.228 i 

1 

1,057,786 \ 

112 \ 

117 

OCEANIA. 





1 

i 




Australia 

18,010 

20.787 

16,607 

900.500 

1,039,400 

830,341 

87 ! 

1 108 

Hawaii 

19,379 

19,028 

19.112 

969,000 I 

951 400 

955,596 

102 | 

| 101 

Piji Islands 

2,654 

2.557 

2,973 

132.677 

128,000 

148,630 

104 

89 

Total Oceania . . . 

40,043 

42,372 

38,692 

2,002,177 

2.118.800 

1,934 567 

94 

103 

TOTAtS . . . 

583,482 

395,415 

362,440 

19,157,398 1 

19,773,725 

18,121,787 

1 97 1 

106 


(x) Approximate data* — ( 2 ) Willet &. Gray estimate 
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another law, dated August 23, T040 vine growers were obliged to reserve 20 per cent, 
of their crop of grapes for sugar production. By these means it might be possible 
to produce nearly 1,320,000 centals (66,000 short tons) of sugar from grapes. Evi- 
dently this law applies only to regions where wine for consumption is produced, be- 
cause the use of grapes of a .superior quality would not be at all rational from the 
point of view of economy. 

Italy: According to the Bulletin of the National Consortium of Sugar Manufac- 
turers, the three sugar factories at Foligno, Arezzo and Avezzano were still working 
at the end of October Bv the same date, the factories participating in the Consor- 
tium had worked a total of 70,658,483 centals (*,082,870 short tons) of .sugar beets, 
of which 65,654,805 centals (3,282.606 short tons) for the production of .sugar and 
14,003,680 centals (700, [74 short tons) for alcohol distillery Taking into account 
the quantity of sugar beets received bv factories that do not participate in the Con- 
sortium, amounting to nearly j million centals (220,000 short tons) and the quantities 
of sugar beets which probably will still bo delivered to factories in activity, a grand 
total is obtained ol 85,098,718 centals (1,254,878 short tons). It is estimated that 
the quantities of sugar beets destined to cattle feeding amount to 4 7 million centals 
(220 330,000 short tons) The highest productions of saccharose were obtained in the 
province of Ferrara with 42 8 centals per acre (2 i short tons per acre) Rovigo follows 
with 42.3 centals per acre (2 1 short tons), Piacenza with j 2 o centals (2 r short tons), 
Bologna with 41 9 centals (2 1 short tons), Ra\enna with 41 o centals (2 o short tons) 
Forli with 39.5 centals (2 o short tons), Parma with 37.6 centals (1 9 short tons) The 
averages in the other provinces of Northern Italy vary between a minimum of 28 1 
centals (1 4 short tons) per acre (Modena), and a maximum ot 36 3 centals (1 8 short 
tons) per acre (Mantua) I11 Central and Southern Italy, the production of sugar beets 
has been very poor The only exception has been the province ol Rieti where the 
average saccharose production by acre amounted to nearly 33 o centals (1 7 short tons). 
In the province of Florence the production amounted to 22 3 centals (1 1 short tons), 
20.5 centals (1.0 short tons) were obtained in the province of Pisa, 13 4 (1 o short tons) 
were obtained in the province of Littoria, 8 9 (o 4 short tons) at Naples, 20 5 ( 1 o short 
tons) at Salerno and 116 (0.6 short tons) in the province of Catanzaro. 

Sugar production is sufficient to satisfy completely the country's need during the 
present season, so that the carry-over of the 1940 4 1 season, amounting to about 
2,750,000 centals (138,000 short tons) will remain untouched. 

Latina: The three sugar Latvian factories which had been damaged by war opera- 
tions, have been rebuilt and are now working in full. 

Lithuania: One of the three sugar factories existing in Lithuania which had been 
damaged by war operation has been restored and is now working regularly. 

Argentina: Production of sugar cane during the present season has been very 
abundant. 

CURRENT INFORMATION ON VINES. 

Spam: Final data on wine production are still lacking. In two of the most im- 
portant wine producing regions, Mancha and Valencia, good yields were obtained. In 
the other regions yields were low. On the whole, however, production appears higher 
than last year. 

Wine production forecast in Spain this year is for 320 million Imp. gall. (385 mil- 
lion Am. gall.) against 310 million Imp gall. (370 million Am. gall.) in 1940. Results 
are below average. 
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Gveeoc: According to information from Athens, the price of dry raisins from Corinth 
have doubled, while those of Sultanine have more than doubled. 

Romania: Wine production this year was scarce. At the beginning of December 
prices of wine were going up, owing to difficulties of transportation. Sudden cold 
weather in several regions prevented planting of vines. 

Slovakia: The production of must is estimated this year at 4.400.000 Imp. gallons 
(5.283.000 Am. gallons), against 1.664.000 (1.998.000) in 1940 and 5.013.000 (6.020.000) 
in L930 The 1940 production ivS considered the weakest in many years, while produc- 
tion is considered the weakest in many years, while production in 1939 is estimated 
a good 011c. 

Home wine consumption is estimated at from 1.540.000 Imp. gallons, (1.849.000 
American gallons) to 1.760.000 Imp. gall. (2 113 000 Am. gall.). 

CURRENT INFORMATION ON OLIVES. 

Spam: Owing to drought during last summer and autumn, in the principal zones 
of production the olive harvest is considerably retarded, and was being done in earnest 
only b\ the middle of December A good production is forecast in the provinces of 
Jaen and Seville In the other provinces, yields are irregular. 

On the whole it is expected that the 1 041-42 olive production will be rather satis- 
factory 

Turkev: According to press information, the production of olive oil in the most 
imjxjrtant producing zones is estimated this year at from 882,000 centals (11,758,000 
Am gall ) to 948000 centals (12,640,000 Am gall). As the entire consumption in 
the country is from 265,000 centals (3,527,000 Am. gall.) to 331,000 centals (4,409,000 
Am gall ), there is going to be a big surplus for exportation. 

llqcrui. According to unofficial information, the olive production in 1941-42 is 
estimated at 55,000 thousand lb. (7,350,000 Ain. gallons). This figure is only slightly 
above average. 

Tunis. According to presse information the 1941-42 oil production is estimated at 
nearly 77.000 thousand pounds (10 300.000 American gallons), i. e, below average. 


WORLD STATISTICAL SITUATION OF LINSEED, LINSEED OIL 
AND OF THEIR MOST IMPORTANT SUBSTITUTES 

By Doctor A. i>i Fulvio. 

World production of linseed. 

The Argentine Government has published the first estimate on linseed 
production in 1941-42. Thus available official data on this crop in the different 
countries cover nearly 90 per cent of world linseed production. The Soviet 
Union, within the 1938 frontiers, is not included in the count. In the October 
issue of the Monthly Crop Report and Agricultural Statistics it was remarked 
that gaps this year are many and concern mostly the European countries which, 
owing to the war, stopped the publication of statistics dealing with their national 
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economies. For several countries however, although official data on production 
are lacking, we possess information on weathei conditions, vegetative deve- 
lopment of the crop and, in some cases, also figures on area under cultivation. 

The situation of the crop for single countries was examined in detail in the 
October bulletin. It must now be remarked that linseed in Europe is culti- 
vated for the production of flax, and seeds, while in Argentina, India, North 
America, Uruguay etc., this crop is cultivated exclusively for the production 
of seed. 


World Production of Linseed . 

(x,ooo bushels of 56 lb.). 


CONTINENTS 

19 h X-42 

1940 41 

Average 

1935-36/ 

1939-40 

1939 40 

1938-39 

1937 38 

1936-37 

1935*36 

Average 

1930*31 

1934-35 

North and Central America . . 

39,290 

34.526 

12,724 

, 22,519 

9,567 

8,031 

7,204 

16 299 

13,976 

South America 

69,682 

59,643 

62,588 

45,234 

59,958 

64,367 


62.478 

77.910 

A'gentina 

(66 926) 

(57,462) 

19,369 

(58.672) 

(39,935) 

2 


(77,867) 

(59,446) 

(74.347) 

Asia (1) 


17,653 

18,582 

17,322 



15,984 

Europe (a) 

3) 7,874 

8,661 

9.385 

9.645 

8 858 

9,763 

iBIiViiy] 

8,622 

5,905 

U S. S R 

4) 29,526 

4) 29,526 

4) 29 526 


4) 29,526i 

29 133 

29.837 

A Hep • 

472 

’ 472 

442 

433 

382 

535 

496 

366 

559 

Oceania 

39 

39 

26 

31 

35 


12 

31 

59 

General totals* 










Excluding U. S. S. R. . . . . 

135427 

122,710 


96444 

97,933 


114,676 


114,393 

Including U. S. S. R 

... 


132344 

125,970 

127,459 

129,958 

,144,202 

134,133 

144,230 


(i) Excluding USSR, and China. — (2) Excluding U S. S R - (3) Estimate largely appioximatc 

(4) Unofficial data. 


The comparatively small importance of the European continent in the world 
production of this oleagineous plant is evidenced by the fact that it averages some- 
thing less than io per cent of the woild total Taking into account available 
elements of orientation and statistical evaluations gathered from the most 
varied sources, and damages caused to the crop by war operations in Poland and in 
the Baltic regions (which, outside of the U. S. S. R., are the most important 
linseed producing centers of the continent), the actual linseed production in 
Europe, within the frontiers of 19^8, may be broadly estimated at nearly 4,409,000 
centals (7,874,000 bushels). Thus, in spite of a considerable increase of area 
sown to linseed, the 1941 probable European production would be more than 
15 per cent below average (5,291,000 centals equivalent to 9,385,000 bushels). 

The Soviet Union, whose production during these last years aveiaged about 
16,535,000 centals (29,526,000 bushels), normally occupies the second place, after 
Argentina, among world linseed producing countries. After the year 1939, 
owing to the occupation of a part of Poland and of the three Baltic countries, 
which together produce almost 50 per cent at of the average European crop, the 
place of the U. S. S. R. as a great linseed producing country, became even more 
prominent. In spite of its great production, the Soviet Union exported normally 
negligible quantities of linseed, as the home market absorbed nearly the total 
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of the yearly crop. Information that had reached the Institute up to the month 
of June, indicated that the 1941 sowing plan set by the Government, though 
somewhat delayed, had been almost completely filled. No official estimate on 
production has been published. It seems probable however that war operations, 
which raged over the most important linseed regions of European Russia, where 
nearly 4/5 of the " Dolgunetz ” and 50 per cent of the Kudriash” varieties are 
produced, severely damaged this year crop. 

In North America, the 1941 production has been exceptionally abundant 
in the United States and Canada, amounting to a total of 21,945,000 centals 
(39,187,000 bushels). This figure is 14 per cent above that, already very high, 
of 1940 (19,266,000 centals 34,404,000 bushels), and it is three times greater 
than the average of the five preceding years (7,039,000 centals = 12,570,000 bus- 
hels). The excellent results of the present season in the United States are chie- 
fly due to very favourable weather conditions rather than to an increase of area. 
In Canada also weather conditions were very favourable to this crop; but, among 
other factors that caused such an abundant production (4,123,000 centals = 
7,362,000 bushels) i. e . 380 per cent above average, the most important was 
the increase of area, encouraged by the Government in many ways, so that it 
s\as more than three times above average. 

In Argentina, which is the most important country in the world in linseed 
production and trade, weather conditions over the chief linseed regions of the 
country were generally favourable from germination to harvest time. Drought 
and frost in the month of October, which did heavy damage to cereals, failed 
to hinder the vegetation of linseed. November rains practically annulled the 


Area, Production and Yield of Linseed in Argentina. 
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small damaging local effects of the October drought. The first estimate on the 
1941-42 production, published by the Argentine Government on 12 December, 
shows that it has been quite good and has reached the figure of 37,479,000 cen- 
tals (66,926,000 bushels). This figure is 16.5 per cent, higher than that of the 
1940-41 crop (32,179,000 centals = 57,462,000 bushels) which is very near the 
average for the five years ending in 1939-40 (32,902,000 centals = 58,672,000 
bushels). 

The area sown to linseed this year was 6,746, 000 acres, corresponding 
almost exactly to that of 1940-41, but showing a 7.6 per cent, decrease as com- 
pared with the average. No figure is yet available regarding area harvested; 
but it is easy to foresee that the proportional difference between the harvested 
area and the figure of the area sown, owing to damages caused to the crop 
by unfavourable factors, will be very small considerably smaller, in any case, 
than the average difference in the preceding five years (16.8 per cent.). 

Data on production in Uruguay are not available so far. The last official 
reports, in Novetnbre, showed that the condition of the crop was good. Aiea 
sown to linseed has constantly increased until 1939-40. In 1940-41 a consi- 
derable decrease was registered, which was accentuated this year. In fact it 
appears that the decrease in 1941-42 has been over V 4 as compared with last 
year and 23 per cent, as compared with the average. This situation was due 
mostly to difficulties created by the state of war to exports of surplus stocks 
which therefore have accumulated in the country. 

Production in India, estimated at 9,632,000 centals (17,200,000 bushels), 
has been 7.7 per cent, below that of 1940, but it is 0.9 per cent, above 
the average of the five preceding years (9,546,000 centals = 17,047,000 bushels). 
The area .sown this year is respectively 36 and 2.1 per cent, below area in 
1940-41, and the average. 

According to press information, pioduction in Africa was average in French 
Morocco and very abundant in Egypt, where area sown to linseed was over 
three times above average. These two countries furnish altogether more than 90 per 
cent, of the whole production of the continent, the importance of which, however, 

* is very modest, as it amounts only to 243,000 centals (433,000 bushels) a year. 

Altogether, world linseed production in 1941-42 reaches an exceptionnally 
high figure (75,839,000 centals = 135,427,000 bushels). This figure is over 10 per 
cent, above that of 1940-41 (68,784,000 centals =* 122,710,000 bushels) and 
nearly % above the average of the five preceding years. The high production 
of this year was due chiefly to the excellent crop of North America and to 
good results that are forecast in Argentina. In Asia and Africa, production 
was average, and in Europe, owing to damages caused by the war, it has 
probably remained below average. 

World linseed trade. 

Principal exporting countries. — World linseed exports normally show well 
marked yearly variations which are in direct correlation with the variations of 
Argentine crops and available exportable surpluses in that country. During 
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the two quinquenniums ending respectively in 1933 and 1938, Argentina ave- 
raged nearly 80 per cent, of world exports, with a maximum of 90.3 per cent, 
in 1932, coinciding with the top production of the year 1931-32. Up to the 
breaking of the present war, Argentina exported the whole of its surpluses from 
its yearly crops, no matter what their volume* Exports in 1940 amounting 
to 16,583,000 centals (29,613,000 bushels), i. e. to less one half of export ave- 
rages in the five years ending in 1938, were the weakest in 20 years. This 
was due to trade troubles occasioned by the war and, above all, to the weak 
surpluses from the very small Argentine crop of 1939-40. 


World Exports of Linseed . 
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(x) Calculated data. 


Exports this year, on the contrary, felt heavily the effects of the difficulties 
of all kinds due to the war on the seas; the fall of exports did not depend at 
all on the lack of stocks on the Argentine market wich at the beginning of the 
year had reached an average level. Total exports in the first nine months 
of the year 1941 amounted to 9,954,000 centals (17,775,000 bushels), a figure 
which is by 4,409,000 centals (7,874,000 bushels) below the exceptionally low 
exports during the corresponding period in 1940, and by 60.7 per cent, below 
average exports during the five year period ending in 1939 ( 2 5,.33i> 000 centals = 
45>234,ooo bushels). It must be noticed, however, that contrary to what hap- 
pened in 1940, the rythm [of quarterly exports in 1941 has been characterised 
by a steady tendency to increase. This tendency has continued and even 
slightly increased in October, when exports amounted to 1,733,000 centals 
(3,094,000 bushels), i. e. more than double than in the same month in 1940 
Surplus stock of the new Argentine crop available for exports in the next 
commercial season which coincides with the solar year, may be estimated at 
33,069,000 centals (59,053,000 bushels), after deducting quantities put aside for 
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Linseed Production in and Exports from Argentina . 
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sowings and the national industry, amounting to 4,409,000 centals (7,8^4,000 bu- 
shels). To this amount must be added the surplus stocks from the preceding season, 
which amounted at the end of October to 17 637,000 centals (31,495,000 bushels). 
Surpluses which Argentina can export in the solar year 1942 will total almost 

47.400.000 centals (84,400,000 bushels), if exports during the months of No- 
vember and December of this year were at the same level as those of the 
month of October. This amount, which is based on the preliminary estimate 
on production that has been recently published by the Argentine Government, 
may be subject to more or less appreciable variations, according to conections 
that may be made in the next estimates on the production of the present season. 

India, at a great distance from Argentina, occupies second place among 
linseed exporting countries. Up to the time of the breaking of the war, this 
country normally exported nearly 60 per cent, of its yearly production, for an 
average of almost 5,600,000 centals (9,840,000 bushels) i. e., about 13 per cent, 
of the whole world exportations. Export official figures for the years 1940 
and 1941 are not known. For the year 1940, information from commercial 
■sources, put exports at 4,000,000 centals (7,086,000 bushels), corresponding 
to 38 per cent, of the production of that year, which was (as was said before) 
•quite abundant. It follows from what has been said above, that quite consi- 
derable stocks have been added to the good production of the present year, 
constituting a heavy mass notwithstanding the remarkable development given 
to the national industry of linseed oil extraction, during these last two years. 

Exports from Uruguay in 1940 reached a very high level (2,235,000 centals 

3.992.000 bushels). This figure is over 40 per cent, above that of average exports 
during the five years ending in 1938. 
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Area and Production in and Exports from India . 
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Uruguay furnished last year 9.6 per cent of the world total, against 6.8 per 
cent, maximum figure, of the year 1939. Memthly export figures of the year 
1941 indicate that there has been a rather considerable decrease as compared 
with preceding years. 

These three countries, Argentina, India and Uruguay during the period 
1934-38, filled, as an average, over 96 per cent of world linseed needs. The other 
countries of less importance that contribute to world expert trade are Lithuania, 
Latvia, Belgium, China and French Morocco. The Soviet Union, in spite of" 
the importance of its products n, ordinarily exported only negligible quantities, 
and sometimes even figured among importing countries. 

Principal importing countries . — The war on the high seas has cut the Euro- 
pean continent out of its customary provisioning centers. The[dcmand[fromJthe 
United Kingdom wich in 1934-38 averaged nearly 5,700,000 centals (10,200,000), 
has been heavily hit by the exceptional circumstances of this moment. The 
European import trade in linseed which in the years 1934-1938 amounted as an 
average to almost 30,400,000 centals (54,300,000) i. e. over 2/3 of world exports, 
is now of negligible importance. Among extra European importing countries, 
the most important are the United States whose imports in 1940 amounted to 
6,623,000 centals (11,862,000) against 8,975,000 (16,027,000) in 1939 and an 
average of 10,137,000 (18,102,000) in the years 1934-38. In the case of the United 
States, imports vary quite considerably from year to year, according to the vo- 
lume of home production. Available data for the first nine months cf 1941 show 
that imports have increased about 1,200,000 (2,100,000) as compared with the 
corresponding figures last year: 6,363,000 (11,362,000) against 5,185,000(9,239,000), 
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International trade in linseed, tang and perilla oils. 

Linseed oil. — Until the beginning of the present war and for a long series 
of years, average world exportations of linseed oil maintained a steady level: the 
averages of the three five-year periods ending respectively in 1928, 1933, and 
1938, amounted invariably to around 243 million lb. World trade in this product 
was fed by three countries: the Netherlands, France and Belgium, which in the 
years 1934-38 contributed to it respectively 71.5, 7.9 and 4.7, i. e. 84.1 per cent 
,of the total. Normally the European continent absorbed */♦ °f world exporta- 
tions. Owing chiefly to the war, exports in 1939 were the lowest in the course 
■of the years under examination. According to some information from commer- 
cial sources, exports in the year 1940 amounted to about 66 million lb., or hardly 
% of world totals. 


World Exports of Linseed Oil. 
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4 Calculated data. 


' Tung oil. — This oil, owing to its drying characteristics, is widely used 
instead of linseed oil. It is produced in China, which is also the only exporting 
country. The China- Japan war has caused a big slump in its exports. The 
top figures of 1937 (227 million lb.) coincided also with the volume of average 
exportations of linseed oil. From that year there has been a steady sharp de- 
crease in its exports, which in 1940 had slumped to 51 million lb., against 176 
million lb. in the five years 1934-38. Most of the Tung Oil exports are absorbed 
by the United States, which, according to official American statistics, in the 
years 1934-1938 imported an average of 129 million lb. Imports in 1940 amount- 
led' to 97 million lb. No data for the year 194X were available after the month 
■of June. Data tip to that time show that there had been a further heavy slump. 
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Exports of Tung Oil from China by countries. 
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35,714 

31,525 

1 

30,864 

\ 

28,439 

22,486 


II — Extra-European countries. 


United States . . . 

9,259 

1,543 

I 98,018 

| 12,566 

141,317 

137,348 

108,468 

90.390 

94.138 

85319 

Australia 

0 

0 

794 

1 220 

1,102 

1,323 

882 

441 

441 

220 

Japan 

0 

0 

1,543 

220 

1.543 

2,205 

1,764 

1,984 

1.543 

882 

Hong Kong 

33.731 

66,360 

44,269 

123,018 

46,738 

1 

13,228 

19.180 

19.180 

12,125 

11,905 

Total of 2nd group . 

42,990 

67.903 

144,624\ 

136,024 

190,700 

154,104 

130,294 

111,995 

108,247 

98,326 

Other countries . . . . 

1 ) 5,071 

J) 3,087 

| 

1 

1 2,513 

| 

5,071 

1 

3,968 

| 

1,323 

1,102 

1,102 

661 

441 

General total . . . 

50,702 

1 

73,854 ^ 

175,710 

153,440 

227,070 

191,141 

162,921 

143,961 

1373* 7 

121,253 


(i) Of which 3,968 thousand lb exported to Burma — ( 2 ) Of which 2,646 thousand lb exported to French 
Indochina 


Perilla seed and oil. — Perilla oil is another competitor of linseed oil. 
Perilla is grown in Manchukuo, especially in the region north of Mukden. In 
late years its culture has shown a tendency to decrease. Seed production in 


United States Imports of Linseed , Tung Oil and Perilla Oil , 


YEARS 

Ivin seed 

Tung oil 

Penlla oil 


1.000 buaheU 

| 1.000 lb 

1,000 lb 


1 ) 11,362 

») 15,873 

•) 3,968 


11362 

97.004 

11,244 

1939 . 

16,027 

78,718 

51,284 

Amm 1934.1938 

18,102 

129,456 

58,158 


15.366 

107,365 

31.747 


28.030 

174,827 i 

43,652 


15,366 

134,923 | 

117,948 

1915 

17,578 

120,152 

72,312 


14,169 

110.011 1 

25,133 

Amrnge 1929**933 

14,625 

104,059 

13,448 

Amrem ***'1928 

19,011 \ 

1 

93J035 

— 
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PRICES OF UNSEED OIL 


1940 amounted to bout 3,732,000 bushels, against 14,172,000 in 1935. Oil 
contents of the seeds vary from 40 to 50 per cent. Nearly the whole produc- 
tion is exported to Japan. The chief importing market were the United States 
that got it either directly from Manchukuo or from Japan. Imports of Perilla 
oil to the United States in 1940 amounted to about 11,244,000 lb., against 
51,284,000 lb. the year before. This last figure is near the average for the years 
I934-38- 


Export from Manchukuo of Perilla Seed and Oil . 


Seed 

Years 1,000 bushels 

1939 4.7^4 

Average 1034-1938 5J4& 

1938 3. 8 42 

1937 5 '° 3i 

1936 9*292 

1935 5*031 

1934 2,543 

Average 1929-1933 . 1,526 

1933 2,094 

1932 1,764 

1931 1.835 

1930 1,244 

1929 693 

Average 1924-1928 693 


(1) Average of three years 


Oil 

r.ooo 11> 
41,888 
3-1,57° 
29,322 
52,250 
43,2H 
25,794 
7»275 

1) 7.275 
6,834 

7,496- 

7.496 


Prices of linseed oil. 

The prices of linseed oil No 1, in paper pesos, franco waggon on docks 
at Buenos Aires during the first five months of 1940 were constantly above 
the mean quotations of 1939. The maximum level was reached in April. No 

Prices of Linseed Oil No. 1 in Buenos Aires . 

(Pesos papei per quintal free waggon on docks) 

Monthly average: 

1941 1940 1939 


January 937 16.95 13-46 

February 9.37 16.29 13 34 

March g.37 17.54 1391 

April 9.37 18.89 14.29 

May 9 37 16.82 14,40 

June 937 a. q, 15 14 

July 977 a*<l M.34 

August 9 77 u-q- 14.43 

September 9,86 10.12 x8.11 

October 10.48 8.84 16.50 

November n. q. 16.30 

December 9.37 17.22 

Average 14,33 
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quotations were given for the three months June- August. The vSeptember 
average shows a heavy slump as compared with prices in the first five months 
of the year. The slump continued in October. After a brief stop in the 
quotations, the Argentine Government, beginning 5 December 1940, fixed the 
base prices of 9.37 and 9.25 paper pesos for linseed No. 1 and No. 2 respectively, 
from the crops of the years 1939-40 and 1940-41. These prices, which are 
over y 3 below the mean quotations of 1939, held, without any variation, till 
the month of June 1941. In July there was a small improvement which con- 
tinued in September and October. 

Conclusions. 

The 1941 linseed production was exceptionally abundant, owing chiefly to 
the excellent crop obtained in the United States and to favourable forecasts on 
Argentine yields. Taking into account stocks from the 'year before, exportable 
exports from Argentina in 1942 appear extremely difficult, and surpluses are so 
big that their marketing would have been very difficult even in onrmal times. 
At present, the world market does not offer the slightest chance for trade. War 
has practically eliminated demand from the European continent which used to 
import a very high proportion of world linseed production. Europe may count, 
perhaps, in the summer of 1942 on more considerable amounts of this product 
than those which in former years came from Soviet production, provided a 
^organisation of the great linseed producing centers under military occupation 
can be effectuated. In no way, as long as present exceptional conditions last, 
will Europe be able to provision itself from oversea markets. It is besides 
very doubtful that the United States, with their exceptionally high production, 
can keep their imports up to the level of former years, notwithstanding the 
re-armament policy adopted by that country. This policy implies a large use 
of linseed oil. The breaking of the war in the Far East has added a further 
difficulty to possibilities of getting other oils to make up for the lack of lin- 
seed oil. 


CURRENT INFORMATION ON FLAX. 

Canada: According to official estimates area cultivated to linseed us 058,000 acres, 
against 397,400 in 1940 and 308,500 on the average of the preceding 5-year period, 
percentages* 241.1 and 310.5. The corresponding production is estimated at about 

4.123.000 centals (7,362,000 bushels) against 1,707,000 (3,049,000) and 858,000 (1,533,000); 
percentages* 241.5 and 480.3. 

New Zealand: The New Zealand Department of Agriculture has been experiment- 
ing with linen — flax production for several years. In 1939-40, 400 acres of flax for 
linen were grown, and in 1940-41, owing to the request made by the United Kingdom, 

14.000 acres were planted under Government contract in September and October of 
1940. The New Zealand Government expected to obtain 5,000 short tons of flax- 
fiber for export from this area, with an ultimate goal in 1942-43 of 15,000 short tons. 
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In September and October of 1941, 25,000 acres were apparently planted, which should 
yield 10,000 short tons of flax fiber Prices have been agreed upon with the British 
Ministry of Supply for the next two seasons, 1941-42 and 1942-43 


CURRENT INFORMATION ON COTTON. 

Bulgaria: The Government has issued a decree tn vertue of whicii cotton 
seeds are subject to State monopoly through the Direction for the purchase and exports 
of cereals All merchants, cooperatives and factories for the extraction of vegetal oils, 
as well as storage plants where cotton seeds are kept, must denounce all the amounts 
of cotton seeds in their possession to the above mentioned Direction within seven days 
after the issuing of the decree 

4rgr,itina According to the final cotton report for the crop of the cotton year 
1940-41, production is estimated at 232 164 bales of 478 lb net weight against 362 487 
in 1939-40, and 275,349 on the average of the preceding 5-year period, percentages 
64 o and 84 3 Harvested area is estimated at about 737,600 acres, as against 727,800 
in 1939-40 and 767,800 on the average of the preceding 5 -year period, percentages 
101 4 and 96 1 The corresponding figures for the area planted were 831,800 acres, 
against 902,700 and 936,900, percentages 92 1 and 88 8 

India • According to the second official forecast for the cotton year 1941-42 
cotton acreage for all India was estimated at 19,235,000 acres, against a revised second 
forecast for 1940-41 of 18,653,000 acres, and an average of 20,621,000 acres for the 
same forecast during the preceding five-year period ending with 1939-40, percentages 
103 1 and 93 3 In past 10 years second forecasts have a\eraged 84 per cent of final, 
or Supplementary as officially called, estimates 

Egypt According to the second report cotton production in 1941 is estimated 
at 1,671,200 bales of 478 lb. net weight, compared with 1,647,000, the first estimate 
issued on October 6, 1941, 1,900,100 produced in 1940, and 1,896,100 on the average 
of the preceding 5-year period, percentages 88 o and 88 1 In the following table, 
the crop is classified according to staple length and varieties, and corresponding 
comparisons with the preceding five years are included 


Classification of the Egyptian cotton crop by staple length , 
tn bales of 498 lb net weight. 

( ooo’s omitted) 


Varieties 

1941 

1940 

*939 

1938 

*937 

*936 

Acres 

Bales* 

Acres 

i 

Bales 

Acres 

Bales 

Acres 

Bales 






x) Iyong staple: above x *//' . . 

: 

606 

781 

680 

812 

668 

871 

562 

836 

740 

709 

592 

{Sakellartdts) 

(G%*a 7 ) 

... 

(400) 

(91) 

(538) 

(66) 

(476) 


(^ 

$8 

(S 


(116) 

11 

008) 

2 ) Long- medium staple above 


28 








x V«" 

. . ■ 

43 

48 

68 

87 

54 

46! 

31 

32 

36 

m 

3 ) Medium staple: above x */•" • 

... 

1.006 

925 

1.137 

807 

1,012 

927 

1*964 

1,186 

1,469 

1.036 

1*229 

Soafto . 

! — 

31 

- 

35 

- 

34 

- 

H 


40 

- 

42 

Total , . . 

IJ06 

1.671 

1.749 

1.900 

1487; 


1.852 

um l 

i 

2M% 

1 

1,781 

\ 

tm 


(•) Second estimate — (t) Maarad, Sakha 4, SakeHaridis, llalaki, Karnafc, Otea?* — ft) Walter, FuAdi, Cfea 
3. etc — <3) Ashmftni and Zagdra. 
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CURRENT INFORMATION ON TOBACCO. 

Bulgaria: These days a special Committee has been set up at Sophia for the 
general direction of production, home and foreign trade and prices of tobacco leaves 
and other tobacco products. The Ministries of Agriculture, Commerce and Finances 
will be represented in the Committee. 

According to the most recent information from the Ministry of Agriculture, the 
tobacco crop within the old frontiers of the country, is estimated this year slightly 
lower than last year as a result of damage done by drought. It is foreseen that 
also in the recently annexed regions, the crop will be lower than last year. In the 
Aegean Thrace area sown to tobacco this year is 50 per cent, below that of the year 
before The 1941 production all over the country will be lower than that of 1940. 
It will however amount to 132 million lb As far as quality is concerned, this year 
tobacco crop is not worse than that of last year. 

Croatia : In spite of the reduction of area sown to tobacco in Dalmatia and Her- 
zegovina imposed by the former Yugoslav Government, an abundant tobacco crop 
is forecast this year The Croatian Government has prepared a plan for the extension 
of tobacco culture during the coming agricultural year. 

CURRENT INFORMATION ON OTHER PRODUCTS. 

Groundnuts. 

French West Africa: According to unofficial information from Vichy, all the 1940* 
1941 groundnut production in Senegal, estimated at 8.8 million centals (not including 
2,4 million centals for the needs of the colony) and surpluses of the production of 
the preceding season, calculated at 3 3 million centals, could be transported to France. 
Owing to a long period of drought, the new harvest which begins in December, 
appears rather poor. On the basis of cultivated areas, it is estimated that the new 
1941-42 crop will not be above 77-8.8 million centals. Of this amount, 2.6 million 
centals will have to be left in the colony for home consumption. 

Jute. 

India: According to the final report area cultivated to jute in 1940 was 4,425,000 
acres, against 3,119,000 in 1939 and 2,758,000 on the average of the preceding 5-year 
period; percentages: 141.9 and 160.4 .The corresponding production is estimated at 
about 50,400,000 centals (12,600,000 bales of 400 lb.) against 38,584,000 (9,646,000) 
and 32,721,000 (8,180,000); percentages. 130.6 and 154.0. 

According to the preliminary official forecast for the 1941 crop, the area culti- 
vated with jute is estimated at 2,2 12,600 acres, a reduction of some 50 per cent, from 
the acreage of 1940 crop. Most of this reduction is accounted for by the great decrea.se 
of acreage in Bengal, where 80 to 90 per cent, of India's jute is grown. This year’s 
acreage in Bengal is estimated at 1,633,900 acres against the final estimate last season 
of 3,607,000 acres. Heavy rains and floods influenced the crop, besides war conditions. 

In 1940, the growers planted all available land, because war orders had increased 
consumption beyond the 1939 production, and relatively high prices prevailed at 
planting time. But the demand gradually diminished, prices were declining, and Ben* 
gal was faced with a large carry-over from the record jute crop of 1940, 

legislation had previously been contemplated to restrict jute growing. A regu- 
lation for the 1940 crop Was passed earlier but was later withdrawn, since it was useless 
to try to put it into effect under the favourable conditions at the time of planting. 
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In September, 1940, when prices were lower and a possible cany-cver of more than 
4,000,000 bales was evident, a law was passed in Bengal limiting the 1941 acreage on 
the basis of one to three of the 1940 plantings, fixed at 4,93 8,850 acres under the 
terms of the Bengal J ute Regulation Act of 1940 

Loss of markets in continental Europe, scarcity of shipping facilities for export- 
ing jute, and war activity in the Pacific, ha\c resulted in the heavy accumulation of 
stocks from last year's btmptr crcp Ihe inability of other countris to obtain jute, 
coupled with its high price, has caused these countries to seek substitutes for jute* 
particularly tropical and sub-tropical American and African countries 

CURRENT INFORMATION ON FODDER CROPS. 

Argentina In November, the condition of pastures was average 


LIVESTOCK AND DERIVATIVES 


PIGS AND POULTRY IN DENMARK *). 

(Thousands of bead) 






1941 




| 1940 

Classification 

nov 

15 

Oct.. 

4 

| Aug 

23 

July 

12 

May 

30 

April 

19 

March 

8 

Jan 

25 

Dec 

is 

Nov 

2 

Boars for breeding 

9 

10 

11 

11 

li 

11 

11 

11 

11 

13 

Sows in farrow for 
first time . . 

28 

44 

57 

78 

74 

64 

45 

32 

25 

22 

Other sows in farrow 

68 

79 

86 

85 

87 

87 

93 

100 

103 

108 

Sows in milk . . . 

50 

59 

61 

53 

47 

51 

45 

44 

49 

60 

Sows not yet cov- 
ered (and not 
for slaughter) 

27 

24 

22 

17 

18 

15 

17 

20 

23 

32 

Sows for slaughter. 

2 i 

18 

10 

7 

8 

7 

11 

14 

17 

23 

Total sows .... 

194 

224 

236 

240 

234 

224 

211 

210 

217 

245 

Bucking pigs not 
weaned . 

398 

494 

515 

440 

390 

429 

364 

350 

401 

515 

Young and adult 
pigs for slaugh- 
ter 

Weaned pigs un- 
tier 35 kg . 

534 

524 

462 

420 

432 

409 

455 

523 

607 

669 

Pigs of 35 and 
under 60 kg. 

416 

401 

399 

405 

366 

, 

419 

473 

503 

516 

600 

Fat pigs of 60 
kg and over . 

374 

360 

317 

254 

288 

333 

359 

371 

437 

486 

Total pigs . . . 

1925 

2,013 

IMO 

1,770 

_ 

1,721 

/ 825 

1873 

im 

2,189 

2,528 


- 


1941 


1940 

1939 

1938 


Nov 

15 

July 

12 

April 

19 

March 

8 

Nov 

2 

June 

29 

July 

x6 

July 

x6 

Fowls 

7,137 

11.948 

8.352 

8.055 

11.260 

21865 

32.398 

27864 

Chicken under 6 months 

924 

5.001 

347 

_ 

1.161 

9.673 


15.73 Z 

Cocks 6 months old and 









over 

195 

97 

160 

171 

233 

127 

188 

174 

Hens 6 months old and 





9.866 




over 

6.018 

6.850 

7,845 

7.884 

12.065 

13.530 

11.95* 

J 


*) Rural district*. 
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LIVESTOCK IN IRELAND. 

Estimates of the numbers of livestock in Ireland on June i, 1941 are repro- 
duced below together with the comparative figures of the numbers on June 1 
in each of the preceding four years. 


Livestock in Ireland on June /. 



Year 


Cattle 

j Horses j 

Asses j Mules 


Sheep 

l 

Goats 

1 

| Figs 

l 






(Thousand head) 




1011 



4,179 

, . 1 



2 959 


781 

I MO 



4,021 




3,039 


1,058 

1039 



4,057 

445 

148 10 


3,048 1 

116 

931 

n>3& 



4.056 

442 

156 10 


3.197 t 

113 1 

950 

1037 


1 

3 955 

429 

159 | 11 


3.000 ( 

1,7 

934 


WOOL PRODUCTION IN CANADA. 

According to a preliminar> estimate, total production of shorn and pulled 
wool, please basis, in Canada dunng 1041 amounts to about 18,000,000 lb , com- 
pared with 18,127,000 lb in 1940 and 17,684,000 lb. on the average ot the pre- 
ceding 5-year period; percentages: 99.3 and 101 8. Prior to the present war, 
home wool production averaged about 30 per cent of the total annual Canadian 
consumption of wool, 011 a giease basis. The remaining was imported princi- 
pally from New Zealand, United Kingdom, and Australia. 


LIVESTOCK IN NEW ZEALAND. 

The following are the numbers of livestock in 1941 in New Zealand, with 
corresponding figures for the previous four years: 


Livestock in New Zealand on January 31. 



Cattle 


Years 


Figs 

Horses 


Total 

Cows 

l 


(Thousand head) 


1941 ■ 

4,576 i 

(1,855) 1 

767 


1940 * • 

4.533 

(1,850) 

714 


1939 

4,565 

(1,854) 

683 

275 

1938 

4,506 

(1,873) 

756 

278 

1937 

4389 

(1.936) 

802 

278 
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The return of sheep as at April 30, 1941, gives a total of 31,771,000 an 
increase of over 700,000 on the number at the same date last year. 

Sheep in New Zealand on Aprils 30. 


Year Head 

1941 31,771,000 

1940 31,063,000 

1939 31,897.000 

TO38 3-2.379.ooo 

1937 31,306,000 

1936 30,114,000 

I<)35 . 2<), 077,000 


CURRENT INFORMATION ON LIVESTOCK AND DERIVATIVES. 

Croatia • A Commercial Dairy Association will vshortly be founded at Zagreb. 
All dairies and establishments for the transformation of milk will belong to it The 
main purpose of the new Association is going to be the direction and regulation of 
production, home trade and prices of milk and its derivatives in the country 

Romama: Following the cattle improvement plan, Romania has imported from 
Germany some hundreds of bulls and cows for reproduction. Boars and sows will 
also be imported shortly, for the reproduction of an improved race 

Argentina: Sanitary conditions of cattle in November were good all over the 
country. 

According to information from the Argentine Ministry of Agriculture which 
appeared in the press, the 1040 production by 1564 dairies amounted to 810,750 
centals of butter, 1,160,230 centals of cheese and 479,200 centals of easeine. The 
corresponding figures for the year 1930 were as follows, butter 755,040 centals, cheese 
1,125,790 centals, and easeine 458,140 centals 


THE WORLD SILK SITUATION 

By Doctor M. Costa 

I. — World cocoon production in 1941. 

The following survey on world cocoon production in 1941 made by the Inter- 
national Institute of Agriculture contains all available data for the various coun- 
tries that are listed according to their importance as silk producers. 

Owing to unfavourable weather and to a reduction of mulberry tree culture, 
the cocoon production in Japan this year was very poor, both as regards spring 
and summer-autumn breedings. The spring crop was about 20 per cent, and 
the autumn crop about 30 per cent, below the corresponding crops in 1940. 
The whole Japanese cocoon production this year is estimated at 551,000,000 lb. 
against 723,000,000 lb. last year, and an average 690,000,000 during the five 
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years 1935-39. Information about China is uncomplete and fragmentary. It 
is known however that these last years the Chinese cocoon production showed 
a steady tendency to decrease. In fact, from an average 441,000,000 lb. in 
the years 1924-28, production fell to an average 276,000,000 lb., during the 
period 1934-38. Production in 1939 and 1940 seems to have been conside- 
rably below 220,000,000 lb. Owing to unfavourable weather and to the war 
between China and Japan, a very poor crop is forecast also for 1941. Most 
probably it will not be above 176,000,000 lb. 

In Italy, according to reports published by the « Enic Nazi (male Serico », 
the silk season started late. Bad weather in the first days of May hindered the 
vegetation of mulberry trees, especially in the northern and central regions. 
Frequent recurrences of maladies of mulberry trees were reported. During May 
and until the middle of June the growth of the silk worms was rather irregular. 
Maladies, and especially muscardine and flaccidity caused serious damage. Deli- 
veries to the centers of collection began towards the middle of June, but the re- 
sults of these operations ar not yet known. In 1940 the production of cocoons 
in Italy was nearly 77,000,000 lb. This figure shows that considerable progress 
was made after several years of very poor productions. The lowest point was 
registered in 1935 with little more than 37,000,000 lb. 

In the Soviet Union, the results of the season are estimated good, especially 
in Uzbekistan and Turkmenistan, 'which are the two regions that average a little 
over one half of the whole production in the U. S S. R. It would seem that 
the amounts set by the plan for deliveries of cocoons, were reached by nearly 
all of the silk producing regions of the country. Quality is good At the 
beginning of the present year the Soviet government approved a plan for a 
systematic development of silk production. According to this plan, the produc- 
tion of cocoons should be doubled in the course of the next five years. The 
average production is, at present, nearly 55,000,000 lb., with a remarkable 
increase over preceding periods. In fact, in the years 1924-28 the cocoon crop 
in the U. S. S. R. was nearly 22.000,000 lb., which rose to 33,000,000 during 
the five years 1929-33 and to 44.000 000 in the years 1934-38. 

In Turkey, the cocoon production this year is estimated very poor, because 
unfavourable weather conditions caused damages to breeds, and mulberry trees 
were not sufficient. Quite probably it remained slightly below 4,000,000 lb. 
These results marked a stoppage after a series of years of steadily increasing 
crops. It it estimated that in the period 1924-28 the cocoon production in 
Turkey was hardly 2,000,000 lb., against 4,500,000 lb. during the five years 
1934-38. In Bulgaria, the quantity of incubating eggs and the production of 
cocoons were considerably lower than in 1940. This decrease was due to da- 
mages caused to mulberry trees by cold weather and to a certain lack of la- 
bour. The cocoon production has undoubtedly remained below 4,000,000 lb., 
while it was 5,000,000 lb, in 1940 and 3,500,000 lb. during the five preceding 
years. In France, silk production in 1941 was somewhat above that of 1940: 
it is estimated at almost 1,310,000 lb., against 1,280,000 last year. French 
cocoon production in 1940 and 1941 indicates a certain improvement after the 
1939 minimum of 1,200,000 lb. Present results, however, are very poor if com- 
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pared with those obtained in preceding periods. During the five years 1924-28, 
for instance, cocoon production in France was 7,500,000 lb. 

Early information on silk production in Brazil in the course of the present 
season that began in September 1941 and will end in May 1942, is good, and 
it is estimated that the quantity of eggs in incubation is greater than that of 
the year 1940*41, when cocoon production [amounted to nearly 900,000 lb. 
In Spain, mulberry trees grew wonderfully well, but their vegetation was too 
quick, so that silkworms, during the first period of growth, were nourished on 
leaves that had ripened too much. In some places, cold and rainy weather 
did damage to the breed. The quantity of incubating eggs in 1941 was bigger 
than iu 1940 and the production of cocoons is estimated at 900,000 lb., which 
is almost average. In Hungary, weather conditions were very favourable, except 
at the beginning of the season. The month of May was very rainy and mulberry 
tree leaves were damaged. The yield was nearly 900,000 lb., slightly below 
average. 

The lack of statistical data on cocoon production in some important produc- 
ing countries makes it impossible to estimate world results Jof the 1941 silk 
season. In a merely conjectural way and under all reserves imposed by preseti 
circumstances, it may be said that world cocoon production in 1941 may be 
estimated at 950,000,000 lb. Thu^ the 1941-42 raw silk production will be 
from about 99 to no million lb Cocoon production in 1940 amounted to 

1.145.000. 000 lbs., 1,160,000,000 in 1938 and an average 1,200,000,000 in the 
period 1934-38. 

While world cocoon and silk productions show a tendency to decrease, 
world production of artificial textile fibers (rayon and staple fibres) show a 
contrary tendency and are increasing steadily. In 1940 this production reached 

2.400.000. 000 lb., or 7 per cent above that of 1939, which in its turn, was 
15 per cent, greater than in 1938. 

Germany has maintained first place among the countries that produce textile 
from fibers. Her production amounts to about 35 per cent, of the world 
total, followed by Japan. After Japan, by order of importance, follow the 
United States, Italy and the United Kingdom. 

II. — Trade, prices and stocks of raw silk in 1940-41. 

The lack of detailed statistical data for some countries that are among the 
most important exporters of raw silk, make it necessary for us to' to give this 
year only the quarterly figures of raw silk imports into the United States for 
the five years 1936-37 to 1940-41. The predominant importance of that country 
in this matter is well known: raw silk imports to the United States represent, 
as an average, 75 per cent, of the total international silk trade. Broadly speak- 
ing the trend of trade has been regressive lately, and demand from the United 
States in 1940-41 has been less than in 1939-40. Monthly imports of raw silk 
in 1940-41 averaged 3,806,000 lb., against 3,809,500 lb. in 1939-40. Monthly 
deliveries in 1940-41 averaged 3,720,600 lb., against 3,560,300 in 1939-40. As 
in 1940-41 deliveries to factories were, on the whole, nearly r, 000, 000 lb. belovf 
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imports, a further increase of stocks has been registered in the Tinted States 
during the season. Stocks rose from 5,531,000 lb. at the end of June iq 40 to 
7,066,900 lb at the end of June 1941 


United States. — - Imports , Consumption , Stocks in the United States 
and Prices in New-York , of Raw Silk by commercial season. 


1 

1 

IMPORTS 1 

Dl L1VLR11 8 

i 1 

Stocks at the end]! 

Prii i s 
in \ew-\ < rk 

1 

SI ASO\ ! 

1936 - 37 . | 

Jub .September 

1 

1 

1 

J rota 

(lb) 

15.675.200 

Japa 

nesc 

mlk 

0 1 

I 

95 ! 

lO MILLS 

Japa- 
1 otal nese 

silk 

(lb ) 

1 1 

16.449,700 94 1 

OI THF PERIOT* 

__ It 

Japa- ! 
'I otal nese 1 

1 in* > ““ \, 

1 3,908,400 85 1 

Crack XX ( 7 * ) 

13 is, Spot 

it. 1 '? 8° ,d 

dollars fr «” cs 
P« lb Ul<" 

1 73 II 67 

October Dicemhei 

18.512.600 

92 

16,547,300 

91 | 

5 873.800 

, 89 1 

1 92 

13 01 

lunuar\ March 

15.861. 100 . 

89 

16 216,000 

91 j 

! 5,518.900 

82 l 

2 02 

1 ■> 68 

\pnl fum . | 

15,267.900 1 

92 

14,762,000 

I 91 ! 

6,024,800 

86 

1 90 

12 34 

i 

Jitu] and Iterant , 

65 316 800 

| 

92 j 

63 975 000 

i * 

- 

i 

189 

12 86 

1937 38 : 

Julv September 1 

I 

I 13,180,200 ! 

1 

1 

97 

1 

1 

13.400,600 

94 

i 5,813,300 

i 91 

1 9? 

12 99 

Octo1>er-T>eccmber 12,604,900 

96 

11.867,200 

97 

6,551,000 

1 91 

1 66 

11 29 

Tamiafy March 

1 10,930,500 | 

94 

12.677,400 

95 

1 4,804,100 

i 89 

l 63 

11 <U 

April -June j 

1 13,448.600 

l 

91 

12,373,300 

90 

I 5,879,400 

91 

1 63 

11 01 

Total ani Average j 

50,173,200 

95 

| 

50,318,500 

| 94 

1 - 

- 

1 71 

11 56 

1938 39 

July September 

l 

14,044.300 1 

97 1 

14.539,700 

\ 

96 ' 

5,384,000 

92 | 

1 80 

12 14 

< >ctol >er- 1 >eceml>cr . 1 

16.531.400 , 

93 

14,869.400 

) 94 I 

7,045,000 

90 ! 

1.84 

12 43 

January -March 

10,809,600 

89 

14,798,500 

90 1 

t 3,057,000 

85 

2 08 

14 04 

April June . i 

10,090,800 

91 I 

10,607.100 

| 90 

, 2 540.400 

l 86 

2 59 

17 47 

fotal and Average 

| 

51,476,100 

93 

54,815,100 

93 



208 

14 02 

1939 40 | 

Julj'-Sept ember 

13,840.900 

88 

12,710,000 

89 

1 

3 671.300 

84 

2 79 

18,33 

October- 1 >ecembcr 

16,276,900 , 

82 

12,593,800 

85 I 

7,354,400 

77 

3 57 | 

24.09 

January-March 

8,457 800 1 

78 

9,74 3.700 

82 I 

6,068,600 

72 

3 19 

21 53 

April- June . . 

7,138,700 | 

73 i 

7.676,300 

74 1 

5,531,000 

72 

2 70 

13 22 

Total and Average 

45,714,300 , 

82 

42.723,800 


- 


3 Oh 

20 67 

1940 - 41 : 

Tuly-Septcml>er 

11,163,900 | 

8! 

1 1,325,600 ' 


i 5,879 000 

' 77', 

2 54 

17 14 

October-December 

| 16 816,600 I 

84 

13,140,900 

82 1 

I 9 554 800 

83 

2 61 

1761 

lanuary- Match 

7,937,600 | 

86 | 

10,892 600 

85 

6,599,800 

I 83 l 

2 66 

17 95 

April June 

9,754,900 

86 

9,287,800 : 

82 

1 7,066,900 

1 

1 87 

1 

2 94 

19 84 

Total and Average 

45,673,000 

84 

44,646,900 ! 

82 ! 

] “ 


( 

— 


The considerable and steady increase of silk prices in Japan during the 
period under examination, has highly favoured the transfer of raw silk from pro- 
ducers to exporters of Yokohama and Kobe. Consequently arrivals to these 
two great export centers from the interior of the country, were far greater in 
1940-41 than in 1939-40. On the other hand exports in 1940-41 remained be- 
low average. In these market conditions, raw silk stocks at Yokohama and Kobe 
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increased considerably in 1940-41: from 2,120,000 lb. at June 30, 1940, to 
17,415,000 at June 30, 1941. In pursuance with the law on silk price stabilisa- 
tion, purchases by the Japanese Government began in July 1940. Following 
these purchases, raw silk stocks belonging to the Government, which were inexi- 
stent at June 30, 1940, rose to 15,655,000 by June 30, 1941. 

The end of the season 1940-41 marks the end of raw silk trade between 
Japan and the United States as a result of the measures of an economic charac- 
ter taken by the United States against Japan at the end of July. The.se mea- 
sures were followed by a declaration of war between the two countries on De- 
cember 8, 1941 

In order to meet this situation which as compared with demand, might 
cause a heavy surplus of raw silk in Japan, the Japanese Government had some 
time hence encouraged home consumption, which in fact has comparatively 
increased lately. It seems now that authorities have decided to reduce the 
cultivation of mulberry trees and to sow the land to food producing cultures. 

The trade in raw silk among the otliei less important producing and import- 
ing countries met with great difficulties in 1940-41. Before the present wai, 
raw silk imports to Europe (including cocoons turned into silk) averaged 15,400,000 
lbs, i e., 15 pei cent, of the world total. Of these 15,400,000 lbs., 5,5/7 mil- 
lions went to France, 4 '5,5 millions to Great Britain and 2/3.3 to Germany While 
during the five years 1934-35 to 1938-39 imports to France decreased considerably, 
those to Great Britain and Germany showed a steady increase. The chief expot - 
tei" to France and to the United Kingdom were Japan and China Italy and 
Japan furnished Germany. 

Owing to the blockade, France is now unable to get from overseas the silk 
and dry cocoons needed to feed its industries. Except for small quantities of 
silk put at the disposal of manufacturers by military authorities, and for some 
old surpluses, the silk industry of Eyon has been nearly dead these last two 
years The import trade of raw silk and dry cocoons to France in 1940-41 has 
also been almost nil. The British market too is probably in a difficult position, 
because the transportation of silk from the Far East, which was already seriously 
handicapped, has now become well nigh impossible owing to the spreading of 
the war 

On the contrary, silk imports to Germany in 1940-41 have undoubtedly 
increased, both on account of growing exchanges with Italy and of the ever 
incx easing use of silk in war industries. Another importing country, Switzer- 
land, during the five years 1935-39 imported an average of 617,300 lb. of silk, 
against 793,700 lb. in the period 1929-33. Import figures for 1940 are not 
known; but, owing to present circumstances, it is quite probable that they were 
lower than in the preceding years. 
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TRADE 


COU \ 1 RI£S 

October 

...... 

Thkpe months 
(A ugust 1 October 

3i) 

DRTS 

Expor 

October 

Thru months 
(A ugust 1 October 31) 

Exports 

| Imports 

Exports 

IMP! 

■T3 

Imports 

Exports 

Import 


1941 

1940 

1941 

1940 

X94* | 1940 

1941 

1940 

I94i | : 

1940 

! 1941 | 194 

1941 | 1940 

194* 1 

1940 








Wheat. 








Thousand tenuis ( 

1 centil = 100 lb) 



Thousand bushel® of 60 lb 


P rtiUsil 

I 0 

1 0 

39 

[ 266 

0! 0 

919 

546 

0 

0 

65 443 

0 0 

1 532 1 

910 

R mini 

1 0 

0 

— 

1 - 

0 I5i - 

— 

0 

0 

— — 

0 25 

- ) 


Sweden 

— 

1 - 

1 0 

30 

— _ 

1 0 

69 

— 

— 

0 30 

— — 

li 

115 

Argentn i 

3 20 7 

3 826 

1 — 


1 1 699 1 4 449 

— 

— 

5 345 

6 376 

— ~ 

19 197 24 081 

— 1 



i 

i 





Wheat Flour, 








111 >usaud centals (i cental ~ 100 lb ) 



Thousand barrels of 196 lb 


V itu-.il 

0 

0 

I 

5 

0 0 

1 2 

5 

°l 

0 

0| 3 

0 0 

1 


Argenth i 

63 

86 

— 

— 

249 302 


— 

32 

44 


127 154 

— 1 

| 3 






Total Wheat and Flour t). 






Ihousaud cen'als (i cental ioo lb) 

1 

1 

Thousand bushels ot bo lb 



Net 

I Net 

, Net | 

! Net 

Net 

Net 

Nft 

Net 


r xports (•) 

Imports (•*) 

I xports (*) ) Imports (**) 

l \ports (*) 

Imports (**) 

I xports (*) 

| ImP< KJS (•• 

1 rtut,ul 

_ 



40 

273 

_ — 

922 

553 j 

1 5 485 


66 455 

_ 

1 537) 

922 

Argentn i 

3 291 

3 941 

— 

— 

12 031 14 852 

— 



6 569 

— — 

20 051 27 752 

— 

— 


1 






Rye. 







! 

Ihousaud centals (i ten til ioo lb) 

1 

I 

Thousand bushels f *>( lb 



I XPORTS 

Imports 

Fx ORTS 

Imports 

Fxports 

Imports 

Fxporis 

| IMPORTS 

Sweden 



__ 

1 ° 

30 

- — 

0 

413 

1 

_ 

0 53 

_ 

I 0 

738 

Argentin 1 

O 1 

34 


— 

2 182 

1 — 

— 

0 

61 

— — 

3 326 

— 

— 








Hurley. 








thousand centals (i centals ** too lb ) 



lhousand bushel^ ot lb 


K inuu 

II 

0 



_ 

44, 0 

_ 



23 

0 

_ 

92 0 

— 

— 

Argentina 

165 

153 

- 

— 

5231 621 


— 

343 

320 

— — 

1 089 1 295 

— 

— 








Oats. 








lhousand centals (i cental ioo lb) 



Thousaud bushels of 32 lb 


Sweden 

— m 

_ 

15 

173 

1 

48) 

187 

— 



481 540 

_ _ 

1501 

583 

Arge tina 

217 

20 



664 100 



679 

61 

1 

2 074) 312 










Maize. 








Thousand centals (i cental ioo lb) 

1 


Thousand bushels of 56 lb 








Twblvp 

Months 




IWFTU MONTHS 







(November x October 31 ) 




(November 1 October 31 ) 






11940 41 1939 40 I 194041 

1939 40 


* 


1940 41 1939 40 

,1940 41 1 1939 40 

Portug il 

0 

0 

93! 

75 

7 0 

1 760 

349 

0 

0 

165 134 

13 0 

3 143 

623 

Rom mi 1 

2 

164 

__ 



3 305 13 624 

— 

— 

4 

293 

— — j 

5 902 24 329 

— 

— 

Ooinenictitt R 



— 

— 

*) 168*) 102 

— 

— 



— — 

*) 301 *) 183 

— j 

— 

Argentina 

1721 

1 811 

— 

— 

12 998 46 181 

— 

— 

3 073 

3 233 

— — 

23 211 82 467 

— 

— 

Peru 





*) 0 1 ) 0 

l ) 0 

l ) 1 




') Of) 0, 

*) •! 

l ) 2 


(*) Excess of exports over imports — (••) Excess ol imports over exports 

(t) Floor reduced to grain oo the basis of the coefficient 1,000 centals of Hour — 1,313 313 centals <>l .rain ( thousand barrels 
>f lour - 4,333 33 bushels of grain) 
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October 


Ten Months 
(J anuary i-October 31 ) 

OCTOBER 

Ten Month« 

(January i-Octobr< 311 

COUNTRIES 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

| Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 


ES9 


1941 

1940 

1941 1940 

1941 

1940 

1941 

1940 

1941 

1940 

1941 

1940 

1941 j 1940 








Rice. 









Thousand centals (1 

cental ~ 100 lb.). 

1 


Thousand bushels of 

45 lb. 

Portugal 

0 

0 

19 

18 

38 2 

80 

163 

0 

0 

42 

41 

84| 

3 

178 363 

Argentina . . 

0 

0 


... 

11 6 M 43 *) 147, 

0 

1 

, . , 


25 

12 

*) 97 *) 328 

Peru . . . 


... 



*) O') 0 

2 ) 73') 1 56 1 





*) 0*) 0») 161*) 347 

Mexico . . 

... 

... 

... 

... 

*) 0 4 ) 0 

*) 0 •) 0 


... 

... 

... 

') 0 *) 0 

b 0 *) 0 








Linseed. 









Thousand centals (1 cental 4 100 lb.). 




fhousand bushels of 56 lb 

Portugal . 

0 

0 

0 

2 

01 0 

11 

62 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

27, no 

19 111 

Argentina . . 

1,732 

742 


- 

11,8091 15,193 



3,093 

1,324 

— 

— 

21,087 

— — 








Colton. 









Thousand centals (1 cental 100 lb). 




Thousand bales of 478 lb. 






Three months 







Tkfi 1 

MON 






(August 1 -October 31 ) 





(Augxist 1 Octoliti 3 ’) 

Portugal . 

0 

0 

75 

17 

0 0 

153 

82 

0 

0 

16 

4 

0 

0 

32 17 

Argentina . . 

0 

0 


. . . 

1 97 1 ) 13*) 2 

0 

0 



0 

20 M 3*1 1 

JrCrU . . • • 



- 




- 

... 






‘ " 








Thousand lb. 












Wool. 






Rutter. 








TttO MONTHS 


I 





Ten months 






(September 

-Octobei 31 ) 





(January 1 -Octobei ?i> 

Portugal 

0 

0 

9 

26 

0 01 9 

95 

37 

35 

0 

0 

262 

146 

20,267 

0 •) 

Argentinaj jj 

4,586 

5,240 

12.000 

5,467 

— 

” 

10,333 20,313 
11,868 9,345 



-} 

1,601 

1.0871 - 

- 

27,525 

- 

Peru . . . 

— 

^ — 


— 

— 

... 




•) 0 *) 0 

*) Ibl 4 } 12 

Mexico . 

— 



— - 

~ 




* 

... 




*) 13 4 ) 22 








Tousand lb. 











Cheese. 






Cacao. 








Ten months 






Twelve 

MONTHS 






(January 1 - 

October 31 ) 





(October i-SeptemlH.r 3 u) 













1940-41 

1939.40 

1940 - 41 , 1939-40 

Portugal . . . 
Dominican 

18 

24 

0 

1 

1 

2561 214 

20 

31 

0 

0 

192 

256 

119 

29 

2.597 1,349 

Rep. . . . 

— 


— 

— 

— 1 __ 

— 

— 


. . . 

— 

— 

*)13,336 

*)15.977 

— — 

Argentina . 

1,539 

1,627 


— 

* 

23,457| 7,659 

— - 

— 



- 

— 



— — . 

Peru . . 



«) 0 b 0 

') 306 

») 207 


t . , 

... 


*) 0 

*) 0 

») 690 *) 437 

Mexico. . . . 




1 ... 

•) 42|*) 0 

4 ) 60 

*) 207 

— 


— 

— 







Tea* 






Coffee. 








Four months 






Four months 






(July 1 -October 31 ) 





(July i-October 31 ) 













1941 

1940 

*94* *940 

Portugal . . . 

— 

— 

11! 131 - I - 

121 

68 

15 

99 

465 

, 959 

256 

1,973 

1,680' 5,620 

Peru .... 



... 

... 

- ! - 

') 192|*) 236 

... 


... 

I- 

') 712 

’) 51 

») 0 *) a 


a) Unwashed wooL — b) Washed wool. 

l ) Up to August 31. — •) Up to July 31. — *) Up to March 31. — *) Up to the end of February. 
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STOCKS 

Commercial cereals in store in Canada and the United States. 


Friday or Saturday nearest ist of month ( x ) 



1 

Nov. 

Oct. 

Sept. 

Nov 

j Nov 

Nov 

Oct 

Sept. 1 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Products and location 

1941 

1941 

1941 

1940 i 

1939 

1941 

1941 

1941 

1940 

*939 


thousand centals | 


thousand bushels 


Wheat : ' 


1 



II 

l! 






Canadian in Canada 1 

285,784 

269,340 

262,853 

245,614 

201,267 

476,3071 

448,900 

438,088 

409,356 

335,445 

U. S in Canada ( 

498 

1 498, 

123 

695 

581 

830 

830 

205 

1,158 

969 

17 S in the United States (») 

168.353 

169,653 

164,760 

105.834 

90,609 

280,588 

282 755 

274,600 

176,390 

151,015 

Canadian in the United States 

11.845 

13,0291 

15,489 

21,980 

9.485 1 

19,742 

21,715 

25,815 

36,633 

15,808 

Total . . . 

466,480 

452,520 

443.225 

374.123 

30 l ,942\ 

677,467 

754 200 

738,708 

623,537 

503,237 

Rye: 


1 



1 






Canadian in Canada 

1.740 

1,387 

1,1 16^ 

1.645 

1.703 

3,107 

2,476 

1,993 

2,938 

3,041 

U S in Canada 1 

13 

13, 

I3 1 

b 

13 

24 

24 

24 

24 

24 

U. S in the United States (*) 

9,862 

9,516^ 

8.197, 

4,543j 

I 5,923 

17,504 

16,993 

14.637 

8,112 

10.577 

Canadian in the United States ... 

730 

844 1 

646 

1,873) 

; 538 

1,303 

1,508 

1,154 

l 3,345 

961 

Total . . . 

12285 

11,760 1 

9.972 

8,074 

1 8.1 771 

21,918 

21,001 

17,808 

1 14 419 

14,603 

Barley , 


1 



1 1 


' 

1 



Canadian in Canada ... 

7,338 

5.360 

3,315 

2,973 

5,018* 

15,288 

11,166 

6.907 

6,193 

10,454 

U. S in Canada 

0! 

! 0 

o' 

0 

2| 

0 

1 0 1 0 

0 

4 

U S in the United States (•) 

3,7231 

1 2 989 

2,647 

5,458 

! 9.791 , 

7.757 

6,228 

5.514 

1 11,371 

20,398 

Canadian in the United States 

0 

23 1 

42 

329 

W \ 

0 

1 47t 87 

1 

1 685 

578 

Total . . . 

11061 

' 8.172 \ 

6,004 

! 8,760 

15,088 

23,045 


12,508 

18,249 

31,434 

Oats 


1 

I 


1 

1 


| 17,441 


| 


; 

Canadian in Canada 

1 3,416 

2,239) 

1.209 

2,653 

3,821 

10.676 

I 6,998 

, 3,777 

8,291 

11,940 

U. b in Canada 

10 

12! 

I 17 

7 

79 

30 

37, 52 

1 21 

248 

U S in the United States!*) 

! 3,700 

4,218 

! 3 767 

2.270 

4,657 

11,562 

13,182 

, 11.771 

7,093 

14,552 

Canadian in the United States . . 

83 

43 

139 

177 

301 

259 

135 

1 434 

j 552; 

941 

Total . . . 

7,209 

6,512 

5,132 

5,104 

8,858 

22.527 

| 20,352 

16,034 

15,957 

27,681 

Maize 

| 




1 






U. S in Canada 

' 2,109 

1,919 

1,447 

1.654 

2,618 

3,766 

1 3,426 

2,584 2,954 

4,675 

Argentine in Canada . . ... 

1 ... 



. . . 

1 





1 

South African in Canada 

1 ... 

• » . 

... 


1,141 





2,037 

Australian in Canada 





0 





0 

U. S. in the United States (*) 

22,476 

21,956 

22,450 

33,216 

15.423 

40,135 

39,207 

( 40,090 

59,314 

27,541 

Total . . . 


1 ••• 



19,183 


1 

1 ... 

j 

34 J 54 


( x ) Friday for Canada, Saturday for the United States. — (*) A* from August 1941, including 4 central and southwestern 
markets not reported previously. 


Cotton stocks on hand in the United States. 



Last day of month 


Oct. 

Sept. 

Aug. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Sept. 

Aug 

Oct 

Oct. 

Location 

1941 

1941 

1941 

1 

1940 

1939 

1941 

*941 

1941 

1940 

*939 


j thousand centals 

thousand running bales 
(counting round as half bales) 

In consuming establishments 

9.798 

8,037 

i 8,339 

6654 

7,201 

1,994 

1.636 

1 

1,697 

1 

1,354 

1,461 

fm public storage and at compresses .... 

65,632 

56.688 

45,732 

68,129 

76,108 

13,342 

11,524 

9 297 

13,848 

15,474 

TOTAL . . . 

75,430 

64,725 

54,071 

74,783 

83,309 

15336 

13,160 

102794 

I5,2$2 

16,931 






562 $ 


STOCKS 


CEREALS 


Commercial cereals and oilseeds in store in Argentina (*). 


First day of month 


Products and location 

Nov 

1941 

Oct 

ig 4 i 

Sept 

1941 

Nov 

1940 

Nov. 

1939 

Nov 

1941 

Oct 

1941 

Sept. 

1941 

t 

Nov. | Nov. 
1940 1939 

thousand centals 

thousand bushels 

Wheat in the ports 

46,831 

43,850 

41,587 

6,173 

C) 

78,050 

73,082 

69.31 1 

1 

1 0,288 ' (■) 

Wheat in other positions 

33,327 

41,923 

49,652 

7,22? 

C) 

55.545 

69,870 

82,751 

12.047 (') 

Total . 

80,158 

85,773 

91,239 

13,401 

<*) 

133,595 

142,952 

152,062 

22335 (■) 

Rye 

3,574 

3,574 

36,803 

4,600 

1,044 

6,382 

6,382 

65,719 

8,215 1,864 

Barley 

6,695 

9,781 

12143 

4,139 

711 

1 3,949 

20.377, 

25,299 

8,623 1,482 

Otttl 1 

1.270 

1,457 

1,642 

2,934 

2,404 

3,968 

4,553 

5,132 

9,168 7 512 

fctaiae in the ports 

1,830 

1,628 

1,786 

5,816 

6,226 

3,268 

2,908 

3,189 

10,386 11,119 

Maise In other positions 

2,438 

2,795 

2.679 

4,549 

6,454 

4,354 

4,990 

4,785 

8,12* 11,524 

Total 

4,268 

4423 

4,465 

10J65 

12,680 

7,622 

7.898 

7,974 

18,509 22643 

Canaryseed . 

443 

451 

450 

512 

267 

791 

805 

804 

915 476 

Linseed in the ports 

1 14,601 

14,458 

11,782 

2,661 

1,139 

26,074 

25,818 

21,039 

4,732 2,035 

Linseed in other positions 

| 9,350 

11,349 

1 14,922 

2,069 

497 . 

16,696 

20.266 

26.647 

3,694 886 

Total . . . 

23,951 

25,807 

26,704 

1 

4,730 

l 

1,636 1 

42,770 

4 6,084 ^ 

47,6861 

I 

8,44o 2 921 

Sunflowerseed j 

| 5,946 

1 

6,381 

1 6,438 

1 

2,078 

647 1 

21,235 

22,788* 

1 

22,991 

7,423 2.309 


W Since July 1941 stocks the property of the “Junta Reguladora de Gronos” in the hands of merchants ot industri ilMs arc 
Included in the data for wheat, rye, linseed and sunflowerseed. — (*) Figures for wheat in store withheld by Governmental order. 
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PRICES 

PRICES OF OLIVE OIL IN SPAIN, ITALY AND PORTUGAL. 

Spain. — The prices of olive oil for the current season, which covei" the 
period November I, 1941 , to October 31 , 1942 , have been established 111 a 
similar way as last year. The following table gives producers' prices, which me 
for naked merchandise, f. o. r. producer's station, togethei with companions 
for the preceding years: 



1941 4 2 

1940 41 



st asun 

sf a son 

">< a- > 

Splciucation 





Pesetas per quintal 

Fint oil with utidiU mulct 1 

415 00 

413 00 

289 L< 3 Of 

Oil with i° nudity 

380.00 

360.00 

289 or. 

> y 

370.00 

360 00 

271 50 

v , V’ 

360.00 

360 00 

267 30 

* > j* * 

355 00 

360 00 

266 4t 

1 S' 

350 00 

358 00 

265 3 « 

1 0 ° » 

347 50 

356.00 

264 21 ' 


345 00 

325.00 

263 ) ij 

For filtered olive oilb of curient 

quality wholesalers 

may 

charge, f 0 


producer’s station, 385 pesetas per quintal and for refined olive oils undei 


the same conditions 390 pesetas. 

Consmneis’ prices will be fixed separately for each province. 

Italy. — Price fixation for olive oil has been done this year aecoiding 
to the same system as last. The ministerial decree of October 31 , 1941 , how- 
ever, brings alterations which, in the details, are rather impoitant. Piodu* 
cers’ prices, to be paid, free at obligatory collection depot, as from September 
it), are established on the basis of a scale different from that adopted last >eai, 
which has remained in force for sales from the depot. They are composed ni a 
base price and a premium, paid by the State and which is not included in 
the price calculation for subsequent sales. For edible oils obtained thiough 
normal pressing this premium amounts to 330 lire per quintal. The prices 
result from the following table: 


Specification 


Produccis* pru.* 
(including premium) 
in lire per quml.il 


* I 


1,550 

1,500 

1,460 

1,440 

1,420 

1,400 


Oil with acidity under o°.8 
i°.5 
a*.5 
3*-5 
5°.o 
7°. o 
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Prices for oil -with acidit\ between 6 and 7 0 are valid only for the pro- 
duces of Calabria Ducania Sardinia and Sicily 

In subsequent sales of oil the expenses occurring through the activity of 
the “ ammasso are taken into account Thev are calculated as a lump sum 
and amount tor edible oils, to 94 lire per quintal For these sales the classi- 
fy it ion m force duung preceding years has been maintained Prices for sales 
horn the collective depots result from the following table which takes into 
consideration also the sales tax levied as from February 8, 1940 and calcic 
lited as a lump sum 36 25 lire during the preceding seasons, 57 lire duung 
the present one As the prices given refer to the beginning of the season the 
ti\ is not included for the ceai 1939 40 During the past seasons legulai price 
mcieases took place now prices remain unchanged 


I9U4 194041 193 ) to 

season season season 

SfrcmcAiiON 

Selims prices from anun iss > 

I m lire per quintal 


Finest \1rg1n ll utility muler i° 

1 me livt oil cirlity under 

Olix oil 10 htv undtr 5 0 

Orhnirj oli\c nl uidity between 5 and 7 


Portugal. Although it has been recognised that the cost of production 
during the cuiieut season is higher than it was last year it has not been 
considered oppoitune to increase producers’ prices as Melds are very pioims 
mg Prices foi subsequent sales have neither been alteied The various puces 
result from the following table 


1371 00 948 25 

1301 00 840 2o 812 00 

I 251 00 821 25 793 00 

1 221 00 - 


SPI CIFKATION 


Oil 


1 xtra oil 
up to 
i° acidity 

Tme oil 
from i° to 

2 5 0 acidity 

for ordmarj 
consumption 
from 2 5 0 t > 

4° acidity 

Escudos per hectoliter 

630 

600 

560 

680 

645 

600 

740 

700 

650 


Sdes trora producer to wholesaler 
Sales from wholesaler to retailer 
Salts from retatler to consumer 
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PRICES BY PRODUCTS. 
Quotations for future delivery. 


Description 


Wheat. 

Winnipeg (cents p. 60 lb.): 

delivery December . ... 

„ May . . 

„ Jhih 

Chicago (cents p 60 lb). 

delivery Decern tier 

„ May 

m July .... 

Buenos Aires (paper pesos p. 100 kg.): 
delivery Fclitu.irv . .... 

„ Miiich 

,, \prtl . .... 


Du 

Dec 

Nov. | 

Nov 


Monthly averages 



5. 

28 , I 

21, 

1 









Nov 

Dec 

Du 

Dec 

Dec 

1941 

1 

1941 

1941 1 

1941 

1941 | 

1940 

J939 

1938 

1937 

74 •/, 

74 V. 

1 

1 

1 

74 74 1 

73*/. 

73% 

73 1 

81 % 

60 7, 

125 

78 Vi 

78 

77 3 . 

77 

77% 

76 7. 

85 Vi 

62 7* 

116V* 

79 V* 

79 V. 

75 % 1 

78 1 /* 

78 V. 

78 7. 

86 V* 

63 7* 

111 

126% 

117*/* 

11374 1 

1147. 

1147.* 

89% 

100 % 

63 V. 

95% 

129* 4 

122 */. 

119 

1 19 6 * 

120 7. 

85% 

98 s /. 

67 7, 

. 9! 7. 

HO 1 /. 

123 

119V* 1 

120 7. 

1207. 

80% 

96% 

67 

85% 



1 



6.80 

8.10 

7 00 

11.24 






6 83 

8 24 

- 

11.29 





1 ”. . * 

6.88 

— 

- 

— 


Rye. 

Winnipeg (cents p. ^6 lb ): 
delivery December . 

„ May. 

July. . 


Chicago (cents p 56 lb.): 
delivery December . 
,, Mav 
„ Jul\ 


I 


60 

58 7* 

58 

58% 

58% 

45% 

72 

39 In 

75% 

62 7. 

62 7. 

61 V. 

61% 

6! 7 , 

48 7. 

74% 

41 % 

77% 

63% 

62% 

62 

61 7, 

02 

49% 

73 /. 

42 7* 

76% 

69 

65% 

62% . 

64% 

65 * 

427.* 

627. 

41 7, * 

68 7. 

75 V. 

71 % 

69 7. 

/1% 

71 % 

46 7. 

67 % 

45% 

70% 

77 7, 

73 7, 

71 

727. 

73% 

47 V. 

66% 

45 7. 

66% 


I 


Barley*. 


nmpeg (cents p. 48 lb.)* 
delivery December . . 

„ May 

„ July .... 


Minneapolis (cents p. 48 lb.): 
delivery December . . . 
„ May .... 


I 


l 

Oats. ! 


Winnipeg (cents p. 34 lb.): 
delivery December , . 

.. May 

». July , . . . 


Chicago (cents p. 32 lb.): 

delivery December 

» May 

» July 


I 


60 7. 

60 V. 

58 7, 

57% 

60 1 /. 

61 

59 7. 

58 7. 

597. 

60% 

58 7. 1 

57 7, 

1 

47% 

45 V. 

| 

44 V. 

44 V. 

46 V« 

46 

45 

45 7. 

46 

45% 

44 7. 

44% 

! 

1 

527* 

50 V. 

48 V. 

49 V. 

56 V. 

547. ) 

52 V. 

52 V. 

55 V. 

1 

527, 

51 

51 % 


57% 

43 V. 

49 

37 % * 

59 

58 7, 

44 

50 7. 

387. 

59% 

57% 

42% 

49% 

37 7, 

57% 

i 

42 * 

40 7, ' 

32 %* 

46% 

1 

41 V. 

42 V. 

34% 

467. 


1 


44 7. 

32 % 

38 7, 

28 7. 

47% 

45% 

32 V. 

38 I 

1 29 , 

46% 

44 7. 

31% 

37 V. 

28 7. 

43% 

49 V J* 

387.* 

39% 

* 27 7,* 

31 % 

52 V. 

35 V. 

38 7*1 

| 28% 

30 7. 

51% 

317. 

34 

27 %* 

29% 


» 


Indicates that the product was not quoted 'during part of the period under review. 
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M- 



Det 

Det 

Nov 

Nov 

Monthly averages 

Description 

12, 

1941 

5, 

28 

21, 

1 1941 

Nov 

Dec 

Dec 

Dtc 

I Dec 


1941 

1941 

194 * 

*940 

*939 

*938 

1 *937 

Maize. 

! 


1 







Chicago (cents p 56 lb ) 

I 









delivery December 

79*/* 

75 >/. 

73 V. 

74 

75 1 1 

• 60 VJ 

* 54 V* 

* 49 V* 

* 56*/. 

„ Mav 

85 

81 V* 

79 V. 

80 

81V. 

60 V. 

56 V. 

52 V*! 

59*. 

„ fuiy 

86 V. 

83 V. 

| 81 V. 

81V. 

82 V. 

60 V. 

56 V. 

53 1 /. 

| 

59 Vi 

Linseed. 



! 





: 


Winnipeg (cents per 56 lb ) 


1 



150 V. 





delivery December 

158*/. 

| 151V* 

152 ,/ i 

150 V. 

130 V* 

176 V, 

144 V, 

170 V, 

„ May 

161 

155*'. 

155 

1 54 V* 

1 53 V* 

134 V. 

180*. 

140 V. 

171V. 

. July 

Duluth (cents p 56 lb ) 

161 V. 

155*/* 

155*/. 

154 V. 

153 1 /, 

136 V. 

1 79 V. 



delivery December 






n 158 V. 

189 

* 182 V* 

;* 196 v, 

, Mav 






— 

199 V* 

* 187 

198V, 

Buenos Aires (paper pesos p 100 kg ) 










delivery February 

1 





9 41 

16 55 

13 73 

15 07 

pf March 1 






— 

16 69 

* 13 69 

1512 

April 

l 





* 9 55 





• Indicates that the product was not quoted during part of the period under review 


Prices in Buenos Aires (spot prices). 

(l'aptr pesos per ioo kg ) 



Dec 

Dec 

Nov 

Nov. 

Nov 

Dec 

Description 

11, 

4 

27, 

20, 




1941 

IQ4I 

1941 

1941 

1941 

1940 

Wheat No 2 , Hard Wtnltr 78 kg 

1 

1 





1 

per hi 

V 6 75 

>) 6.75 

V 6 75 1 

l ) 6 75 

6.87 

6 75 

Oats No 2, White, 49 kg per hi 

520 

5 30 

520 

4 90 

4 82 

3 71 

Limbed No 1 

*) 9 25 

•) 9 25 

*) 9 25 

V 9 25 

- 

9 37 


-Jfl 


Basic price fixed by Governmental order As from Dec 5, 1940, the same price has been fixed for 
qualities — (a) Basic price fixed by Governmental order for linseed No 2 


half soft ” and 


Prof. Ugo Papi, Segretano generate dclYhtituto, Dtrettorc responsabtlc. 


minting office carlo Colombo — Rome, January, 2, 1942. 
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ARTIFICIAL DRYING OF GREEN FORAGE CROPS 


Summary : I — Importance of artificial drying of green forage — II — The production of 
young grass and other green forage crops with a view to artificial drying — 
III - Artificial drying and other methods of conserving green forage — IV - Tech- 
nique of artificial drying of green forage. — V. - The nutritive value of artificially 
dried green fodders and their utilization m stock-feeding — VI — Bibliography. 


In one of its Resolutions , the XIV th General Assembly of the Interna- 
tional Institute of Agriculture ( May 23-28, 1938) expressed the wish that 
henceforth the Institute would give greater attention to present-day problems 
of animal nutrition. The question has since been studied very fully , all the 
more so in that , as a result of the war and the present international situation, 
fodder economy has become one of the most difficult and important problems 
of agriculture . No other branch of agricultural production presents such 
profound changes. 

It was proposed in the articles recently published on the subject of animal 

t 

nutrition to discuss some of the technical problems which characterize the evo- 
lution. Under changed conditions , new methods have to be adopted and among 
these , the artificial drying of green forage crops seems, one of the most important. 
A study of the problems involved, therefore, appears, justified. The following 
articles which, in their ensemble, treat on the subject from different aspects, 
were written with a view to giving readers a general conception of the question. 


Tut* 9-e Ingh 
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I. 

IMPORTANCE OF ARTIFICIAL DRYING OF GREEN FORAGE 

Dr. IstvAn Moskovits. 

In general, it is not easy to jrecognize the true importance of a new process 
from the literature regarding it. This is exactly the case for the artificial drying 
of green forage crops: there is a very large number of articles and special publi- 
cations pro and contra which certainly shows the interest taken in this process 
; but at the same time somewhat complicates our task, consisting in establishing 
the importance which should be attributed to it for agricultural production in 
general and the farming of today in particular. 

It is perhaps exaggerated to speak of artificial drying as a new .process (i) *. 
The fundamental basis of this process, that is, the conservation of forage by 
removing artificially the moisture content, is not recent; artificial drying mo- 
reover, has already been practised for a fairly long .time, experimentally at least. 
During the 1914-1918 world war, this process was more or less general, but, 
during the post-war period, interest declined and the drier installations (most of 
which no longer met modern requirements) frequently remained inactive. 

At the same time, however, in consequence of the active propaganda in 
favour of the intensive utilization of herbage,, exliaustive studies were made and 
attention was again turned to the very high protein content of young grass. Nu- 
merous experiments have shown that this grass is a forage much superior to ordi- 
nary grassland hay used for the winter feeding of stock. As is known, the older 
the grass when cut, the poorer the hay in protein; other experiments made with 
a view to determining the quantities of nutrients the herbage would supply with 
heavy manurial applications and frequent cutting, also showed that despite a de- 
crease in total yield under these conditions, the forage was richer in protein and 
more digestible. 

To conserve a forage of this type, artificial drying is necessary, otherwise 
the loss in young shoots and leaves, the most valuable part of forage plants, coun- 
terbalance the advantages obtained. Analyses and nutrition tests have also 
shown that the forage obtained in this way can, in many respects, compare fa- 
vourably with feed concentrates. 

The innovation realized by up-to-date artificial drying of green forage, the- 
refore, lies less in the process itself than in the use of a raw material composed 
of young forage plants, rich in protein, which, after drying, furnishes a sort of 
concentrate feed. Prospects appeared so promising that> artificial drying of green 
forage was considered as a revolutionary change in farming^ methods. 

At first sight, such an opinion seems highly exaggerated. The question is 
involontarily raised as to how such importance can be attribute^ to an innovation # 
apparently so simple. 


* The numbers in brackets refer to the bibliographical list, p. ^74. 
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Advantages of artificial drying 

This process aims not only at conserving large quantities of young forage but 
even more so at obtaining a new forage product in the farm itself, rich in nutrients 
and in concentrated form, which, especially today, is of decisive importance. 

Attention has already been called on several occasions to the most difficult 
task in attaining self-sufficiency in fodder supplies, that is, the production of con- 
centrated feeds rich in protein, (2), a problem which is highly importance in war 
time. The majority of the forages produced on the farm have, in fact /such a 
low protein and such a high fibre content that, if high production is aimed at from 
the stock, the ration will cither have too little protein 01, in the contrary case, 
w ill have so much fib] e that it will exceed the consumption capacity of the stock. 
As it is impossible to give the slock the concentrates formeily employed or, if 
available, only on a very reduced scale, ot her means have to be* found in order 
to satisfy protein requirements. 

It is primarily from the. young plant that a large quantity of protein can be 
obtained iapidlv and relatively cheaply. In this respect, large reserves are found 
in permanent herbage and catch crops. These protein fodders, however, are 
only available at certain periods of the year; to utilize them throughout 
the year, they must be conserved, consequently, the problem of protein supply 
becomes a question of pieserving these forage crops for the winter and times of 
scarcity. It is necessary, however, to employ a process which will maintain the 
forage protein with as little loss as possible. 

These brief indications would suffice to show the importance of artificial 
drying for self-sufficiency and w^ar economy. It would naturally be absurd to 
propose this process as panacea for the solution of the problem of inotein supply, 
but in any case, it makes a valuable contribution both as regards quantity and 
as a seasonal supplement. 

These ate far from being the only advantages. With artificial drying, fuller 
advantage can be taken of the herbage growth, the excess herbage can be utilized 
without loss and larger quantities of nutrients can be produced from a smaller 
grass area. On the other hand, losses in dry matter and protein are reduced to 
a minimum; the quality of the coarse fodder is improved and a concentrated 
forage is obtained with a very high vitamin A content. Finally, there is less risk 
of the forage becoming soiled and it is more easily stored. 

The following table reproduces the data published by the Swiss Federal 
Department of Public Economy, Department of Agriculture (3); it compares the 
productivity of different forage crops and shows that, per hectare of cultivated 
area, it was from artificially dried grass that the highest nutritive values were 
obtained. 

The use of artificially dried forage makes for a more rational diet, especially 
in winter. It is very important, particularly for regions where green forage serves 
not only for maintenance but also for production purposes and where the problem 
of winter feeding is far from easy: there is generally enough hay but concentrates 
have to be added, especially if higher yields are desired. The following facts 
are very important: to the smaller volume of artificially dried forage corresponds 


* Tec. Ingl . 
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Table i. — Comparative productivity of different forage crops . 


Quantity obtained per ha. 


Starch equivalent 

Digestible protein 

Artificially dried grass' 

. . . xoo qls 

5000 kg 

1000 kg 

Hay 

... qo 

3300 

450 

Oats 

... 25 

1500 

200 

Barley 

... 22 ; 

1540 

*54 

Potatoes 

. . . 200 

4000 

100 


a relatively higher nutrient content— this forage has no adverse influence on the 
quality of animal product ■*— in the regions producing hard cheese, where the use 
of silage is prohibited, artificially dried grass could be employed. 

To the advantages mentioned regarding the technique of production and 
nutrition may be added others of a general character: for example, surplus green 
fodder which remains unsold as such, can be made into a preservable forage which 
can be placed on the market and easily transported, thus procuring the possibility 
of establishing a balance between regions with an excessive Ihrage production 

and those with an insufficient output. 

% 

Production problems 

This product, therefore, is verv advantageous for farming and is, moreover, 
of considerable present interest. Oh the other hand, however, the question may 
be xaised as to whether this process of conservation is sufficiently perfected for its 
use to be generally advocated. In fact, on the farm, it raises problems, the so- 
lution of which will decide if the advantages of the process compensate the expense 
and work involved. 

The chief problems which arise regard the production of the material to be 
dried. The utilization of grass and the frequent cuttings necessary, in the long 
run are only possible if adequate growth conditions can be assured as, for exam- 
ple, by supplying plant nutrients by means of manurial applications and plen- 
tiful watering.. Climatic conditions exert an important influence but, even in 
the most favourable instances, the effect of frequent cutting on the grass cover 
should be carefully studied. Studies .should also include the other forage plants 
which can be taken into account as, very probably, the botanical composition 
of the plant Oover is very important. In any case, it is evident that only plants 
of a high nutritive value should be dried as it would be illogical to submit a raw 
material of low value to a process in itself expensive. 

To obtain full use of a drying plant, it should be*worked without interrup- 
tion; it Is necessary, therefore, to organize the production of the raw material 
in such a way that a certain quantity of given plants which should correspond 
to the capacity of the drier, attains the stage required for cutting. This is a 
postulate which is extremely difficult to satisfy as its realization depends on the 
economic standing of the farm. From the cultural viewpoint, the best means 
consist primarily in a judicious selection of the species and types of plants com- 
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posing the forage cover; intercalary or catch crops also form a valuable addition, 
pn the other hand, in late autumn, the drying of beet leaves, etc. would not only 
furnish a valuable fodder, but would also help in paying off the cost of the drying 
plant. * 

In short, the possibility of employing the dry material as fodder will decide 
the question of production. We thus come to the problems which artificial drying 
imposes on the ‘ science of animal nutrition. 

The research work carried out in this field is already very advanced; its 
tendency is shown by the numerous publications regarding: determination of 
nutrients, digestibility and nutritive value, vitamin content and its effects. Nu- 
merous feed tests already supply a practical basis foi the feeding of dairy cat- 
tle and the rearing of young slock. The solution of other problems is still more 
or less in»the experimental stage and further study is necessary. The chiei pro- 
blems to be elucidated regard: the maximum period during which stock may 
be given artificially dried forage without adversely affecting condition —the 
maximum quantity of this herbage which can be given daily without their los- 
ing condition and without wastage of the herbage in question — the influence 
of foiages with a high vitamin content on the quality of animal products and 
the effects of the latter on human nutrition. 

To obtain a good final product, a good drying plant is necessary. The 
technical progress made in recent years in artificial drying (reduced working costs, 
improved product, decrease in nutriept losses) has led to an improved type of 
drier. This improvement is characterized by the tendency to construct driers 
not exclusively for the treatment of green fodders but serving also for the drying 
of othei products. The motive for the construction of these * universal driers 9 
is economy in working costs; the longer period over w hich a drier can be utilized* 
the more profitable it is, ami even small excess losses can be covered if the plant 
can be used for different purposes. Other question studied by constructors 
is decrease in pow r er consumption in order to raise earning-capacity; if it is 
taken into account that approximately 50 pet cent, of drying costs are for fuel 
(see p. 244), it is easily seen that any economy in this respect makes for an ap- 
preciable reduction in the general costs. Besides the problem of drier construc- 
tion, that which is of primary importance is the organization of forage trans- 
port and the construction of machines ad hoc (cutlifts). 

The adoption of artificial drying, however, does depend exclusively 
on the absolute advantages it presents. Very important in this respect are also 
the advantages relative to other methods of conservation: haymaking and ensilage, 
regarding artificial drying. This* question cannot be settled at first sight either: 
a comparison of loss in nutrients, palatability, quality and quantity of the final 
product on the one hand, with, on the other, the necessary capital and current 
expenses, which furnish a basis on wdiich to decide to what extent the different 
processes 19 ay be employed. Evidently, it would be a serious error to consider 
the different methods of conservation as concurrent. This is not so, rather 
they complete each other and, apart from very special cases, it is very seldom 
that all the green forage not given to stock in the fresh state is dried artificially. 
Moreover, it would be very difficult to dry at the same time all the green fo- 
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rage available without employing an excessively large drier which would not 
be justified from the economic viewpoint. It is necessary, therefore, to effect, 
a rational division and change into hay or silage the herbage which cannot be 
dried artificially. On the other hand, in stockfeeding, it is frequently an ad- 
vantage not to employ conserved green forage in the form of the artificially dried 
product alone. 

Mention has just been made of the correct size of a drier from the econ6- 
micjand technical viewpoint. The size naturally has to be determined accord- 
ing to the various requirements; the question has also to be studied, however, 
as to whether a farm can support the upkeep expenses of a drier, whether a 
cooperative system would be. advisable or whether it would be more advantageous 
to have drying done on an industnal scale. The earning capacity of a drier will 
frequently depend on whether it is properly worked and whether it is utili- 
zed for a fairly long period it the year. In Germany, for example, the Reich 
grants subsidies for the constiuction of driers provided that they are worked 
for at least 1500 hours during the year. This is not possible unless, besides green 
forage and beet leaves, other products (potatoes,, beet cossettes) are utilized for 
drying. 


The problems regarding the artificial drying of green forage crops and which 
have only been lightly touched upon, are in reality very numerous and extre- 
mely complex. In the following articles, an andeavour is made to treat on 
the chief questions relative to this subject and to indicate the state of our 
present knowledge. It is evidently impossible to reply in a general way to 
the question of the importance and utility of this new system. Its earnihg 
capacity from the viewpoint of private economy, its justification from the poli- 
tico-national standpoint (self-sufficiency, war economy), as well as a close exami- 
nation of the advantages it presents and the' difficulties it raises, will all influence, 
in each case, the decision to be made. The series of articles which follows aims 
at supplying the necessary basis for a comprehensive understanding of the dif- 
ferent problems involved. 


II. 

THE PRODUCTION OF YOUNG GRASS AND OTHER GREEN FORAGE 
CROPS WITH A VIEW TO ARTIFICIAL DRYING 

A. Hanck, Agr. Engin., Gx. 

The introduction of the modern system of artificial drying of green forage 
in farming raises new problems as regards plant production. The solution of 
these problems varies from one country to another and also depends on the 
type of green forage to be dried. 

The drying of young grass, a practice which has spread considerably in 
recent years, occupies a special place in this new method of producing high 
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quality feedstuffs. At the same time, the drying ’of other green crops and 
secondary products (beet leaves, etc.) plays an important part; however, in this 
field also, in forage production account has to be taken of the requirements 
of the new method of conservation in order to fully utilize the advantages it 
presents. 

The problems to be solved are not identical in each case. The main prob- 
lem is to produce uninterruptedly and with a maximum yield, forage parti- 
cularly rich in albumin and poor in fibre, in such a way as to assure a con- 
tinuous working of the driers. 


Young grass 

The composition of the dry matter of grass varies according to stage of 
growth. In spring and summer, good meadow' pasture is sufficient to fatten 
stock and to meet the requirements of high-yielding milch cows, without the 
necessity of concentrates, which shows the difference in its composition at this 
stage and at a later stage when cut for hay. In 1909, Falke (4) found, from 
about 1000 analyses, an average content of 22 per cent, crude protein in the dry 
matter of meadow grass, with extremes of 20.2 and 32.4 per cent. The studies 
of Neubauer confirmed these figures and were seen in the intensive farming 
methods introduced at the Hobenlieim Institute from 1915. 

In 1925, Woodman (5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, n, 12, 13, 14 and 15) untertook a 
long series of systematic trials with a view to detei mining the influence of 
method of cultivation on the composition of the grass. In these trials, the grass 
was cut at intervals varying from one, two, three weeks, a month and five 
weeks. O11 an average, the grass cut every week contained about 24.75 P er cent, 
of crude protein; cut every two weeks: 23.5 pei cent,; every three weeks: 21 per 
cent.; with monthly cutting, the average content was 19.35 per cent, and dropped 
to 18.30 per cent, with 5-weeklv intervals. 

During April, the beginning of May, the influence of frequency of cutting 
is minimum and the crude protein content remains considerably above 20 per 
cent, in all cases. The difference becomes more apparent during the period 
of vigorous growth, in May-June and is particularly felt when there is a delay 
of a month or over between tw r o consecutive cuttings. With intervals of five 
weeks, the crude protein content fell to 13*14 per cent. 

The following table summarizes the variations in nutritive value of grass 
with different frequencies of cutting. 

The average crude protein content remains high, even with cutting every 
5 weeks; in this case, however, the figure for the average content has only a 
relative value, as it was obtained by calculating the average between the different 
cuttings without taking into account the weight of the crop at each cutting. 
In practice, there is much more grass produced which touches the lower 
limit. 

Numerous other experiments confirm these results; for example, the tests 
made at the Federal Station of Agricultural Research, Zurich-Oerlikon (17). 
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Table 2. — Crude protein content and nutritive value of grassland herbage with 
different frequencies of cutting (H. E, Woodman and L>. B, Norman) (11). 


Frequency of cutting 

Crude protein % 

Digestible 
crude protein ° 0 

Starch equivalent 
in lb. per ioo lb. 

Average 

Range 

| Average 

Range 

Average 

1 

| Range 

Weekly 

24 74 

21 .20-2 7 Q2 

*9 97 

16.25-23 45 

1 

67.74 

62.04-73 70 

Fortnightly 

*3 4 8 

2 * 3 l ~-7 93 

18 75 

17 09-20 82 

6987 

67 79-73 75 

3 -weekly 

21.14 

i<) 29-24 89 

16 60 

15 12-18 31 

6939 

67 15-772.72 

Monthly 

19 35 

1720-2352 | 

14 70 ! 

12 98-19 3T 

67 05 

64 30-70 60 

5 -weekly 

18 33 | 

T4. 13-24 00 ( 

13 59 

19 29-18.82 

6468 

Ol.53-68.62 


Taking the digestible protein value and the total nutritive value (in this ease, 
value for milk production) of the youngest grass as too* 



• 

Protein 

content 

Total 

nutritive 

value 

Crass cut every week * 

....... IOO 

IOO 

*> ft 

,, 2 weeks 

78 

'95 

*t it 

4 . » 


()0 

It it 

6 » 

48 

8(> 

ti U 

.. 8 • # 

44 

82 


The other constituents of the dry matter vary at the same time and in 
general, it is found that while the protein decreases, the same is true for ether 
extract and carotene, wkil$ the fibre incieases and lignifieation -which up to 
three weeks does not occur — takes place and affects the digestibility of the fibre 
and organic matter. In the experiments of Woodman, the average fibre con- 
tent amounted to 12/2 per cent, with weekly cuttings, 21.6 per cent, with monthly 
cuttings and 21.9 with cuttings every five weeks. 

Another characteristic -of young grass is the presence of watei -soluble 
carbohydrates (15). Preliminary experiments made at Rothamsted on the changes 
in the composition of raygrass during the various stages 6f growth showed the 
presence of an appreciable quantity of a water-soluble carbohydrate, highly assi- 
milable, of the fructose type. A detailed study of grass samples cut at inter- 
vals of a week, revealed the presence of this soluble carbohydrate up to 30 per 
cent, and its disappearance with the maturation of the grass. It seems that 
this soluble carbohydrate helps the growth of the plant in maturing and, hy a 
process of retrogradation, contributes to the formation of the fibre to its own 
detriment, after the dry matter of the plant has attained' its maximum. 

The stage of growth affects the vitamin content of the grass (17, 18/19, 
20, 21, 22). Particular attention has b$en given to the variations in carotene 
or provitamin A coutent. Experiments on perennial ryegrass carried out at 
Jealott's Hill showed that the carot^ie content of grass is maximum when it 
is mature enough to be grazed and that conditions are optima for the growth 
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and formation of leaves (50-60 mg. of carotene per 100 g dry matter), this 
percentage falls to 20 mg. per 100 g during normal flowering stage Weather 
conditions have an important influence on the carotene content which, under 
adverse conditions, ma> drop to 15 mg per 100 g. White clover has a more 
even carotene content which does not decrease so markedly at the time of cutting 
for hay (24 mg. per 100 g dry matter)*. 

Nitrogenous fertilizers increase the carotene content of grasses throughout 
the growth period (18, 22) at the rate of 6 to 21 per cent. No appreciable diffe- 
rence is obtained with dovei. 

The following table indicates the variation in carotene content observed 
at Jcalott's Hill with monthly cuttings (18). 

Tabu: 3 — Carotene content of perennial tyigra * s and white clover cut monthly 

(m mg. per 100 g. dry matter ). # 


Date of cutting 

1934 

| Mij Jtj, 
j 1934 

Jtilv 2, 
1934 

August 1, 
1934 

Septembers,* 
1934 j 

October 2, 
J 9 J 4 

R>cgrass 

with nitrogen 

SS 1 

1 

1 

' 51 2 

! 

n 0 

1 

1 

I 3 

1 

1 1 

1 4-! 3 1 

3 (> 1 

without mtrogt^i 

47 8 

44 * 

20 2 

1 3 2 3 , 

4 

2S 3 

Cln\ t r 

* with nitfogcn 

n 4 

34 «■» 

1 2s 3 

30 1 

1 

42 O 

4 U 5 

without nitrogen 

u * 

4 ° 4 

j 28 5 

27 1 

40 

42 0 


Then* seems to be a close relation between the crude protein and the caro- 
tene content (22) I11 this connexion, Page gives the following figures ( i < *) 

Cuuie piotem in di\ matter over 20 per ceut carotene content 49 mg. 
per cent 

Crwhvprotein content in dry matter between 15 and 20 per cent, caiotene 
content 37 mg. per cent 

Crude protein in dr\ matter between 10 and 15 per cent, carotene content 
23 mg. pei cent. 

Mention has also been made of the piesence in \oung vigoious grass of a 
growth factor which would seem to differ from the other known vitamins and 
to winch should be attubuted the stimulation of milk flow when cows aie put 
out to spring pasture (23) 

Production of young grass and factors affecting yield and quality 

Influence of frequency of cutting. - For grass to have 
a high nutritive content throughout the season, it is essential to cut it frequently. 
In practice, cutting is advocated when the grass is 15-20 cm. high. Frequency 
of cutting has not the .same influence on yield as on quality and the total produc- 
tion of dry matter per unit surface area is greater when tw’o cuttings only are 
made (hay and aftermath), than with more cuttings. The more frequent the 
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cuttings, the less the dry matter. • Woodman, for example, obtained the following 
results in 1928 (8) : ‘ 

Syfettm of cutting 

Weekly 

Fortnightly .... 

3-weekly 

Hay plus aftermath 

In Cheshire, Gkeenhiij. (cited by E. J. Roberts) in it)ji obtained (24) : 

System of cutting 

3- weekly 

4- weekty 

5- weeklv 

If, instead of the dr\ matter, the nutrient content is considered, the result 
is different. In the experiments made by Woodman (5) for example, hay and 
aftermath harvested in the usual way, despite the difference in yield of dry matter, 
only gave the same starch equivalent as glass cut weekly and the protein yield onh 
represented 2/3 of that obtained in the latter instance Im the >oung grass 
the nutrient elements are condensed while in hay they spread out through a large 
mass of inert matter and often 1 educed in quantity. This phenomenon alicadv 
occurs when instead of 4-weekly, 5-weeklv cuttings are effected. 

In this case, Woodman obtained (n) : 

Monthly cuts . 5,749 lb. div matter containing 3,852 lb. starch equiva- 
lent with 81 1 lb. digestible protein per acre. 

5-weekly cuts: 6,540 lb. dry matter, containing 4,174 lb. starch equiva- 
lent with 824 lb. digestible protein per acre. In extending the frequency of 
cutting from a month to five wrecks, an increase was obtained of 791 lb. in dry 
matter, 327 lb. in starch equivalent and 13 lb. in digestible protein per acre. 

Hence, the risk lies not in cutting the grass too short but when it is too mature 
and the least delay, especially during the period of vigorous growth, causes a 
marked decline in the value of the product which, therefore, no longer comes 
up to standard. 

The trials made at Zurich- Oerlikon (17) cited earlier on confirm these con* 
elusions; the following differences in yield of dry matter were found : 

Yield is dry matter 
(most frequent 
rutting «» zoo) 


Weekly cuts 100 

2-weekly cuts 528 

^-weekly cuts * 726 

6- weekly cuts 848 

8-weekly cuts . . . ( 891 


Dry matter per acre 
(in c*rt ) 

. , 56.I 

. . 68.6 

• • 79-3 


Dry matter per acre 
In lb. 

. 1,982 

• 2.562 

• 3.216 
• 6,655 
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From these figures and those cited previously, the relative yield in digestible 
protein and total nutritive value may be estimated: , 

' Relative yield 

in digestible in total nutritive 
protein value 

Weekly cuts 100 ic*o 

Fortnightly cuts 412 496 

4- weekly cuts 450 639 

6-weekly cut^ ... M ... / 407 712 

8-weeklv cuts 392 704 

The highest gross weight was obtained with 8-weekly cuts; the highest yield 
in total nutritive value w r ith 6-weeklv cuts and the highest protein yield w'ith 
4-weekly cuts. 

Fertilizers do not increase the yield obtained with fiequent cuts to the same 
extent as with more widely spaced cutting as seen from the experiments by 
Fagan (24 b 

Without fertilizer . weekh cuts: 1,2251b. per acre; monthly cuts 3,401 lb. 
per acre. 

With fertilizer . weekly cuts: 1,660 lb. per acre, monthly cuts. 5,1481b. 
per acre. 

The question of fertilizers will be discussed further on. 

A e t i o 11 of frequent cutting on sward. — Most English 
experts agree that grassland cannot be cut frequently over more than one sea 
son. They consider that the grass cover would be exhausted with a consequent 
drop in yield in the following years. In some instances this has been found true. 
E. J Roberts (24) in this respect cites the observations of Greeniiiu. at Jea- 
lott’s Hill where, after two years of frequent cutting, grass plots bad to be set 
aside owing to the damage incurred. Many of the best grass species had disap- 
peared, theii place being taken by others of less value and the soil had become 
acid. It should be pointed out, however, that the soil was not in good condition 
at the beginning of the experiment and that the herbage was very close cropped. 
In another experiment regarding the action of irrigation and nitrogenous fertil- 
izers, GreknhiUv found that at the end of the season, the grasses appeared to 
have lost all vigour; perennial ryegrass, for example, seemed incapable of main- 
taining normal growth. 

Stapeedon and Beddows (25) found that grassland onlv cut twice (hay 
and aftermath) in a year, in the April of the following year gave 20 percent 
more fbrage than a plot cut frequently; an examination of the roots in both cases 
showed that there were 30 per cent, less roots in the lattei than in the former 
instance. 

These observations, however, do not make the Tide. The quality -of the her- 
bage, condition in which maintained, nutrient content, fertilizer application both 
chemical and orgaiiic, all play an important part, and examples arc not wanting 
of good* grassland cut frequently for several successive years without showing 
any .signs of exhaustion and degeneration. 


Tec . 7-* 1ml . 
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Plant species vary in their reaction to frequent cutting. Stapledon and 
Beddows (25) noted that plots of cocksfoot cut frequently in one season gave, 
during the following season, lower yields than those merely cut twice (hay and 
aftermath). They observed, however, that the reaction of pure lines of cocks- 
foot variejl considerably, some being more resistaht than others. Roberts 
Alun and I. V. Hunt (26) noted that the food reserves of perennial ryegrass 
accumulate in the roots, which may be a decisive factor in its resistance to ffe- 
quent cutting. On the other had, timothy grass stores its food reserve in the 
bulbous base of the stem and perhaps this explains why it cannot stand intensive 
grazing. The length to which the herbage is cut may also be important and is 
one of the problems which merits further study. 

In contrast to many grasses, white clover benefits by repealed cutting, as 
has been shown by experiments made at Cambridge. Frequent cutting as also 
frequent grazing stimulates the growth of leguminous species with their conse- 
quent increase in proportion of the grassland cover. 

It may be concluded, therefore, that the English investigators consider that 
the best total results are obtained by alternating frequent cuttings with grazing 
and the production of ordinary hay. Others think that it is unnecessary to re- 
serve special plots throughout the year for the drying of herbage and that it is 
preferable to graze them for part of the season. The minority, however, is of 
the opinion that these plots should be set aside, as far as possible, for the pro- 
duction of grass to be dried artificially, as there is less danger of introducing im- 
purities such as; dead herbage, soil, etc. Stapledon (27) considers that 5 cut- 
tings are excessive for pennanent pasturage and also for temporary meadow- 
land over any period. A great advantage is to let the loot system of the grass 
attain yigorous growth any time between May and October. The solution lies 
in letting the grass grow sufficiently and that successively in each of the plots 
available so* that none of them aie cut 5 times in two successive years. 

Whatever the method followed, there is a period, in May-June, when there 
is an excess and another, July-August, when there is little owing to falling-off 
in vegetation. 


Proportion of stems and leaves. — Fagan (29) found 
that the leaves have a much higher nutritive value than the stems, this is the 
chief reason for the richness of young grass. The following figures show the 
crude protein content of the leaves and stems of cocksfoot. 

Relative crude protein content of the dry matter of cocksfoot stems and 
leaves: 


Stem 

Leaves 


March *6, May 3, 

19*3 1923 

17-38 % 17-62 % 

26.81 % 23.56 % 


June 19, 
19*3 

9-38 % 
13-44 % 


August 16, 

19*3 

7.88 % 
15.06 % 


The proportion of stems in the grass cover increases as the intervals be- 
tween cutting lengthen and the appearance of stem material is generally consi- 
dered as an indication of reduction iq quality. During the dry season, however, 
grasses have a tendency to produce stems, even if growth is insufficient to assure 
abutting. 
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In temporary meadows, the proportion of leaves to stems is greater than 
in grassland and Martin Jones ( 30 ) observed a ratio of 2.3 to t in the former 
case and 1.4 to 1 in the second. 

Action of fertilizers on yield and quality. — The 
effect of nitrogenous fertilizers on yield of young grass depends on various fac- 
tors which are difficult to distinguish separately or make evident. Caution should 
also be observed in judging trials and any tendency to excessive generalization 
avoided. 

Woodman and Underwood ( 10 ) only obtained limited results with tho 
application after each cutting of a small quantity of ammonium sulphate; on an 
average of two years experiments, the plots having received manure, phospho- 
potassic fertilizer and lime gave 90 per cent, of the yield, expressed in dry matter 
of the plots give complete fertilizer applications. Nitrogenous fertilizers did not 
have much effect on the crude protein content. 

With larger doses of ammonium sulphate, Greenhijx feited in ( 24 )] obtained 
more pronounced increases in yield During the course of 2 years' experiments 
at 16 diffeient centres, the \ield in dry matter of plots with nitrogen varied be- 
tween 16 q and 59 cwt. pel acre, \Nith an average of 42.2 cwt. With nitrogenous 
fertilizer, the yield in dry matter railed between 21 4 and 71.5 cwt. pei acre 
with an average of 47.1s to 55.4 cwt. according to the amount of ammonium 
sulphate employed The monthly application of 1 cwt. of fertilizer increased 
yield in dry matter by 27 pel cent. The action of nitrogen on the composition 
of the dry matter is not so appreciable, the application erf 2 cwt. of ammonium 
sulphate aftei each cutting increased yield in dry matter by 31 per cent, and 
in crude protein b\ jt> per cent. 


Tabus 4. — Productivity of swards [plots) when mown every four 
or five weeks and the influence of manuring on yields. 


Authors 

Year 

No. 

of 

cenfres 

Manuring 

Yield of dry matter, 
cwt per acre 

Percentage 

increase 

due to 

manures 

No 

manure 

plots 

Manured 

plots 

Development Commission . 


1928 

14 

Nil 

283 



idem . . 


1929 

M 

Complete 

23 3 

37*o 

583 

* idem . . 


m° 

14 

N. 

294 

42.7 

45 3 

idem . . 


1931 

14 

N 

32.0 

41.8 

30 8 

Woodman and Underwood 


1929 

1 

Complete 

26.3 

35 5 

35 0 

idem . . 


1930 

I 

N. 

(*> ^4 7 

(*) 71-3 

10 2 

Woodmen, Norman and French 

1930 

I 

Complete 

360 

51 -4 

43 0 

Grecnhill 


195° 

4 

— 

- - 

48 .I 

— 

idem . . 


1933 

4 

N + P 

38*5 

53*6 

39 

idem . . 


1934 

9 

N. 

41.8 

55*8 

33 

idem 


1935 

7 

N. 

42.O 

55*i 

29 Os 

Gardner 


1 931 -4 

l 

N. 

50.2 

57*3 

*4 3 


(*) Includes the winter growth. Manured and umuamired plots dressed with dung in the 
previous auttunn. 
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The following table by E. J. Roberts (24), indicates the yield in dry 
matter, obtained in different, trials in which the plots were cut every 4 or 5 weeks 
and the influence of fertilizer applications on yield. 

. As has been pointed out, nitrogenous fertilizers hardly affect directly the 
chemical composition of the herbage. Taking the average of 25 samples, 
Gardner [cited in (24)] obtained the following values for crude protein: 


Grasses (no fertilizer) 17.3 per cent. 

,, (nitrogenous fertiliser) 18.3 „ 

Legumes (no fertilizer) 26.4 ,, 


„ (nitrogenous fertilizer) 26.9 ,, 

In an experiment carried out by Woodman, Norman and French (9) 
the dry matter of herbage cut monthly showed the following values (1930): 


No fertilizer Complete 

Crude protein 19. 10 per cent. 19.35 per cent. 

Fibre 20.67 ,, 21.20 

Ether extract 3.99 ,, 4.14 ,, 

N-free extractives 4779 ,, 46 .27 

CaO 1.41 ,, 1.31 

P a O s * 1.07 ,, 1.07 


In general, it seems that local conditions, rainfall, type and fertility of the 
soii play a fairly important part in the action of fertilizers and particularly of 
nitrogenous fertilizers, the influence of which is especially appreciable in the pe- 
riods when water is not a limiting factor in yield, that is, in spring and autumn. 
It seems, therefore, that it would be an advantage to increase the dose of nitro- 
gen at this time, particularly in spring rather than spread it uniformly over the 
whole year. With a favourable temperature, nitrogen accelerates the growth 
of the grass in spring and prolongs it in autumn. Some English farmers, with 
a view to spacing out vegetation in the differrent plots and thus have as re- 
gular a product as possible at the time of cutting, vary the dose and time of ap- 
plication of the nitrogenous fertilizer. The question may be raised as to whether 
this practice is entirely justified; fertilizers only constitute one of the factors 
id growth and by not utilizing to a maximum in spring, the maximum possible 
yield cannot be obtained, as in some plots, full advantage is not taken of the 
other factors favourable to growth, in particular, water. If, at a given moment 
the herbage production exceeds the capacity of the drier, some other way of 
utilizing it should be adopted, for example, ensilage. 

Influence of w‘e a t h e r. — Weather conditions and especially 
rainfall have an important influence on yield as has been proved by the experi- 
ments of Woodman and others. The yield is proportional to the amount of 
rainfall and its distribution over the year. The greater or lesser effect of manures 
depends on moisture conditions. E. J. Roberts (24) cites the irrigation and 
manurial trials carried out by GReenhill which show that productivity depends 
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essentially on the supply of water and nitrogen. On the - other hand, too dry 
weather checks growth and accelerates the lignifieation of the herbage. Wood- 
man observed that in a dry year, the grass contained less phosphoric acid 
than in a wet year and that the lime-phosphoric acid ratio was also modified. 

Seasonal variations in growth. — Growth varies during 
the different months of the good season under the influence of different factors, 
particularly water and temperature. 

With monthly cuts. Woodman noted the following monthly percentages in 
total production' April: 8.4 per cent.; May; 31.2; June: 22.5; July 8.8, Au- 
gust. 16.6, -September: 13.5. 

Owing to the impossibility of adapting the capacity of the drier to such 
variations, several growers, during the high production period, ensile part of the 
herbage. It is often necessary, however, to dry herbage less rich than during the 
lest of the season, or even what the English call super-hay, a better quality hay. 

Influence of botanical c o m p o s i t i on. — The crude piotein 
content and the nutritive value of \ery young grass are, in their ensemble, in- 
dependent of the botanical composition of the sward. The lattet, howevei, is 
no longer immaterial when the interval between cuttings becomes longer and 
when the piesence or absence of a good proportion of leguminous specie^ is ap- 
preciable. 

The yield, earliness, curve of growth depend on the species and the strain. 
There arc as many factors which have to be taken into account, as will be seen, 
in the case of temporary pasture or leys. 

Temporary pasture 

Stapi.Edon (27) called attention to the advantages of leys as regards artifi- 
cial drying. The importance of their yields, the quality of the product — mention 
has already been made of the leaves-stem ratio, as compared with that of 
permanent pasture— the possibility of taking into account, according to the end 
in view, the different properties of species and strains, their rate of growth, 
content in dry matter and degree of resistance to frequent cutting, give them 
a special position. 

Artificial drying only constitutes one mode of exploiting temporary pastufe 
and here it is only necessary to examine the different aspects of the question. 

Whatever the aim followed, the ley should only contain what it is intended 
to contain. In view of the methods of exploitation for artificial druing, it is 
very difficult to maintain the original flora over a period of 4 to 6 years, some 
species being bound to suffer. It is often preferable to keep to short leys (1-3 
years). On the other hand, for a suitable distribution of seasonal production, 
it will be necessary to lay out different leys, each having a special purpose, its 
own mixture , and managed to produce herbage at the period when required. 

The dry matter content of grass is in* inverse proportion to the quantity 
leafage during vigorous growth; when the leaves mature and the flowering steufs 
begin to make their appearance, the dry matter increases. The dry matter 
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content is generally below the average with frequent cutting. Stapledon (25) 
gives the following figures for percentage dry matter on the basis of an average 
of seven pasture cats: 


Fine-leaved red fescue . . 

. . 28. q 

Crested dogstail .... 

• • • 253 

Timothy. . 

. . 28.4 

Tail fescue 

• ■ • 24-3 

Meadow foxtail 

. . 27.6 

Cocksfoot 

• • ‘ • 23.9 

Meadow fescue 

. . 20.9 

Perennial ryegrass . . . 

. . . 23.2 

Bent 

. . 2b*.5 

Red clover 

. • • 23.2 

# Italian 

ryegrass . 

21.3 



The lower Yielding glasses tend to have higliei dry-matter contents. Here 
the importance of strain is significant. The figure for timothy, for example 
was obtained on high yielding And leafy hay, and pastuie hay timothy strains, 
and not upon the ordinary and stemmy commercial timothy. At every cut 
and at every date, the timothy gave a higher dry matter content than the 
ryegrass or cocksfoot, sometimes as much as 8 pel cent, higher than either of 
the others. 

« 

Growth form and giowabilitv are more important than dry matter. >To get 
high yields from 5 cuts a year, it is necessary to hav£ strains that will grow 
quickly after each cut. The hay and not too-leafy strains will have much higher 
annual yields — as long as they stand up to the treatment— than the excessively 
pasture strains, although only the latter will stand frequent cutting year 
after year. The only sensible compromise would be to establish leys of short 
duration and to use the leafy hay strains of the plant breeder. These represent 
the compromise between the ultra-persistent leafy and the quick-grou ing stemmy 
strains.* Stapledon advocates: 


Jenkin's hay perennial ryegrass S. 24 

,, hay timothy S. 51 

Stapledon’s own dense* hay cocksfoot S. 145 

„ ,, ' mop ' cocksfoot S. 143 


The management of leys is very important; they longer they have to last, 
the more important good management. Too deep a cut, especially at the 
beginning of the year, is very detrimental, particularly to cocksfoot and timothy. 

Stapledon considers that 5 cats are excessive for long ley's, As also for 
permanent pasture. Allowing the grass to grow to a suitable length at least 
once during the year at any period between May and October, is of considerable 
assistance to root development. 

The principle should be the following: if it is desired to take grass for 
drying from a certain plot, at a determined* period, this plot at some other period 
must be left tjntouched to enable vigorous growth and consequently, the deve- 
lopment of vigorous roots; hence the necessity of grouping the species according 
to the different mixtures for different plots. For example, to have an early 
heavy yield of cocksfoot in spring, the crojj has to be allowed to grow freely 
in July-August of the previous year and only mown later. 
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Legumes and different forage crops 

Lucerne. — The artificial drying of lucerne has become ,a regular in- 
dustrial operation as lucerne meal dias a regular and assured market as feedstuff. 

In view of its high content in albumin and mineral matter and high yields, 
lucerne merits special attention. With artificial drying, there is no loss in leafage 
as is often the case with natural drying. 

Type of management followed affects the quality of the forage produced 
and the duration of the lucern-fields. As with grass, the crude protein content 
in the dry matter increases with the number of cuts. Taking the average of 
trials over several years, Hansen, Bendeleben (Kyffhauser), (31) indicates the 
following average values. 

With one cut per annum 12 per cent, crude protein 


» 

two cuts per annum 

• 13-14 

> f 

,, 

t » 

)) 

three cuts per annum 

. 20-21 

> f 

, , 

f t 

» 

four cuts per annum 

• 23-24 

y > 

, , 

, , 


five cut*- per annum 

24 

, , 

, , 

, , 


six to seven cuts per annum . . 

25 

,, 


>, 


Imersely, as the lucerne develops, the fibre content increases. The N-free 
extractives increase up to the moment when tire plant becomes full grown, to 
subsequently decrease when flowering begins. IUmsEAUX (32) cites the* following 
figures given by Ritthausen* ioo parts tedded lucerne contain 



April 23 

Mav 22 

July 3 

Water 

16 7 

lb . 7 

1(>.7 

Protein substances 

28 7 

21. Q 

14.8 

N-free extractives 

277 

2C).I 

20.1) 

Fibre 

i*.j 

2 2.(> 

4O.4 

Ash 

S.b 

07 

, 7-2 


How does lucerne stand up to repeated cutting ? It lias been found that 
with favourable soil and climatic conditions with also the possibility of irriga- 
tion facilities, lucerne supports frequent cutting, while undei colder, too moist 
•or too dry conditions, this system is harmful; the yield falls and the lucern-field 
becomes overgrown with grass. According tt) Klapp (33), lucerne should, like 
all perennial plants, be allowed a period of rest sufficient to accumulate food 
reserves. From the experiments he cites, the following data have been taken : 

(a) Experiments at Poppelsdorf : 

3 annual cuts 33.4 per cent, grass in the field 

4 >> »> >* 

(b) Various trials in Thuringia: 

1-2 cuts per annum (seed production) . , . 20.5 per cent, grass 

3 »* » '• • 2 4<o 

5-7 » » . . 5h.o 
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The mote frequent the cuts, the more the lucern-field becomes overrun with 
♦grass. Shade (when the lucerne is dried on desiccators, for example) acts in 
the same way. 

It is possible, however, to cut 3 or 4 times without damaging the lucern- 
field. In explanation, Kxapp gives the following example. A lucern-field is 
divided into two parts; part A is cut June 10, July 20, August 20 and vSepteni- 

ber 15; the other half, B, is cut May 15, June 25, August x and September 25. 

Taking the lucerne as beginning to grow on April x, the interval between cuttings 
or duration of growth periods would be 

A * 71 - 40 - 31 - 26 days 

B * 45 - Ji - 47 ~ 55 days 

What is the result ? Part A becomes overgrown with grass, winters badly 
and in the following year gives 25 35 per cent, less hay than B which was not 
contaminated w r ith glass and went through the winter successfully. Whv ? In 
part A the possibility of accumulating food reserves was checked, that is to sav 
that in the autumn, the inteival between cuttings w^as more and more Teduced, 
while in B, cuttings were arranged according to growth requiiemcnts and time of 
year. In summer, no disadvantage is incuired if a cutting is made 4 wrecks after 
the previous one. In autunfn, the contrary is true. In a grass overrun lucern- 
field, Kxapp left in one cast, an interval of 76 davs before the last cutting and, 
in another, an interval of 31 days. Grass cover decreased 20 per cent, in the 
first plot and increased 63 per cent, in the other. 

To sum up, to make 4 cuts per annum in a lucern-field without risk or 1 educ- 
tion in later yields, the decisive factor is the length of interval between the last 
and the penultimate cut and between this and the antipenultimate. The^e in- 
tervals should never be less than 40-50 days, even if for this reason, the last cut 
has to be made in October. A late cutting is only harmful when the pievious 
interval is too short (less tharr 5-6-w^eeks). 

Different forage crops 

• The chief difficulty regarding other forage crops lies, not in the methods of 
production or cultivation, but in their regular distribution throughout the drying 
season. It is necessary, in fact, to supply the drier with sufficient quantities of 
green forage and to spfead .them over as long a period as possible, a condition 
indispensable for economic and continuous working. These forages should also* 
have a nutritive value and albumin content so as to justify the expense of drying. 

The combinations responding to these requirements are numerous and may 
vary according to regional and local conditions. The following is a brief review 
given as an example, of the project of crop distribution proposed by Sessous 
and Pielen (34) for regions of good soils and suitable for a large drier which 
would work for a determined district by means of crop contracts, Sessous and 
PiEXEN eliminate in their calculations, plants with a poor albumin content such 
as maize, sunflower, buckwheat, etc. 
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End March-beginning April : early rape, followed by mid-season 
rape. - Sown August 20-30 and first week of September in temperate position. 
The average yields ai;e from 15 to 25 tons per hectare Sessous and Pielkn 
obtained up 47*5 tons (at flowering) with 591Q kg. dry matter and a crude protein 
content of 18.42 per cent. (1089 kg. crude protein per ha.). 

Forage colza: sowm 10 days before rape and harvested 8 days after 
same. Average yield in green matter is 25,000 kg. and may attain 40,000 kg. 
with 6,000 kg. dry matter and 1,000 kg. crude protein per ha. 

Rapko: (cross between colza and an English variety of cabbage) : har- 
vested end of April. The plant is more rich in leafage than the two previously 
mentioned and gives equal yields. Only suitable for good soil and moderate cli- 
mate. 

End April-beginning May: Forage rye. 

Beginning May-mid May: V e t c h - r y-e mixture. The rate of growth 
of the two plants in spring does not entirely correspond. Time of cutting is 
decided according to the stage of development of the rye or the vetch, depending 
on which predominates in the mixture. A mixture with vetch predominating 
has a very high crude protein content and is to be preferred for artificial drying. 
In wheat lands, wheat 4 can re] dace rye in the mixture, its rate of growth agreeing 
better with that of vetch. Taking an average of several years, Sessous and 
Pielkn obtained per hectare, with a mixture of 100 kg. wheat and 80 kg. hairy 
vetch, over 30,000 kg. greenstuff containing over 4,000 kg. dry matter and 900 kg. 
crude protein. The crude protein content of the dry matter amounted to 20-22 
per cent. 

Mid May: L andsbei g m ixtuie (crimson clover, Italian rj-egrass, 
sand vetch). By modifying the proportions of the mixture, it can be adopted 
to widely differing conditions. In Germany, it is usually emjfloyed at the rate 
of 20 kg. crimson clover, 20 kg. Italian ryegrass and 30 kg. sand vetch. The 
Landsberg mixture gives high and certain yields. With early sowing and taking 
into account an autumn cutting, Sessous and Piklen often obtained per ha. 
50,000 kg. green matter, with 7500 kg. dry matter and 1600 to 1700 kg. crude 
protein. The autumn cut frequently gave 15,000 kg. green forage containing 
25-28 per cent, crude protein (as against 14.16 per cent, in spring) and may be 
used to produce a forage meal. The protein content is influenced considerably 
by the proportion of the different constituents and especially that of vetch. 
For artificial drying, up to 50 kg. of vetch may be used in the mixture. 

After mid May when the last winter forage is harvested, a start can be 
made with young grass. After the grass, first lucerne cutting, then red clover. 

During the summer months, besides the second cutting of lucerne and red 
clover or other legumes, conies a series of spring plants and mixtures. 

End June-beginning July: vetch-oats mixture which can follow' after 
a winter catch crop. 

Mid July: second cutting of Sudan grass. Practically at the same 
time is the first cutting of forage mallow, of which a second cutting can be made 
towards "mid August and, in a favourable year, still a third later on. Yield 
in weight and crude protein of the forage mallow are very high. Figures of 
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20,000 to 40,000 kg. and over are cited. With early sowing, Sessous and Pielen 
often obtained over 55,000 kg. per lia., containing over 7,000 kg. dry matter 
, and 1,550 kg. crude protein. The content of the latter varies between 18 and 
24 per cent, according to stage of development. The green forage is not always 
willingly accepted by stock. In natural drying much foliage is lost and there 
only remains a woody fodder. Artificial drying would be very suitable. 

Field pea mixture (Peluschken) with horse beans, sun- 
flower or maize as supplement. — Can follow after winter forage or on 
stubble after a early harvest. According to sowing period and the composition 
of the mixture, yield per ha. amounts to 15,000 to 30,000 kg. green forage, rich 
in albumin. This gives with the third or fourth cutting of lucerne, the after- 
math and eventually the autumn cutting of the Landsberg mixture, the neces- 
sary forage for drying in September-October. 

At the beginning of October, the beet leaves and tops are available. 
Subsequently, the last forage for drying is marrow cabbage, wdiich, 
owing to its resistance to cold, can be harvested up to mid December. According 
to whether the marrow cabbage is grown as the main crop or as a catch crop, 
the yield varies between 25,000 and 60,000 kg. and sometimes up to 80,000 kg. 
per ha., with the highest yields in albumin per unit area. The marrow cabbage 
is generally used as a green forage but can also be dried artificially. 

With light soils, more or less considerable modifications would have to be 
made in this system, according to the fertility of the soil and annual rainfall 
distribution. Some plants w r ouJd not be suitable and could only be replaced 
by serradella and sweet lupin. 


III. 

ARTIFICIAL DRYING AND OTHER METHODS 
OF CONSERVING GREEN FORAGE 

A, Hanck, Agr. Engin., Gx. 

The first results obtained from the artificial drying of young grass were so 
promis ing that many technicians saw in this process a radical change in farming 
methods. From there, by a natural tendency, there has been a veering over 
to an exaggerated belittling of the other methods of conserving forage, hay-making 
and ensilage. An examination of these different processes may be of interest, 
With a fuller knowledge of the relative advantages of artificial drying, a more 
balanced conception of the place and relative importance of each of the methods 
in question will be gained. 

The following points will be discussed successively: Variations in production 
and system of working; losses incurred in hay-making, ensilage and artificially 
drying; fodders obtained and the requirements <Jf animal production. t No at- 
tempt, however, will be made regarding the question of cost* which has to be stud* 
ied in each individual case. 
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Variations in production and system of working 

Forage production is not uniform, it varies according to seasonal and especial- 
ly moistufe and temperature conditions. In May -June, grass productivity is 
at a maximum^ and at a minimum in April and July, to flourish again in August 
and September (Woodman). From one extreme to another, variations are in the 
order of I to 4. It is evidently impossible to adapt drying plants to these varia- 
tions. The consequences of these variations may be attenuated by spring appli- 
cations of nitrogenous fertilizers so as to stimulate the early growth of the grass, 
but the action of the fertilizer depends entirely on climatic conditions; the working 
day may be prolonged during the period of active growth and drying effected 
both day and night, or partially wilted grass may be dried on the ground, the 
drier can be closed down timing the months of minimum growth (July, begin- 
ning of August). Whatever the method employed, the result will only be par- 
tial or aleatory. There will always be a period when the growth rate of the her- 
bage will exceed the capacity of the drier or a period when this capacity will be 
too huge in comparison with the forage production. This latter alternative, dis- 
astrous as regards cost, should be avoided and there only iemains the former. 
During the periods of vigorous growth, therefore, either grass with a lower nutritive 
value owing to late cutting, has to be treated which would not justify the cost 
of artificial drying, or else pait of the crop has to be made into hay or silage This 
s\stem in fact, is the one frequently followed. At the Walker-Gordon Dairies, 
New Jersey, during the heavy gtowtli period, the excess grass is ensiled, the same 
is the case at the experiment station farm at Jealott’s Hill. In this instance, 
artificial drying and ensilage (or eventually hay-making) appear not as concur- 
rent but 1 at hex as complemental methods. 

Losses incurred in hay-making, ensilage and artificial drying 

- This point merits a more detailed study. Artificial drying is a costly oper- 
ation and it is not the lattct which gives a special nutritive value to the product; 
it simply conserves the rich forage obtained. Besides the direct expenses for arti- 
ficial drying, hav-making or ensilage, there are the invisible expenses resulting 
from losses during treatment and conservation. These increase costs and the 
concentrated product desired is not obtained. 

H ay - making. — In hay production, quality is generally sacrificed 
to quantity and the vegetation is at too advanced a stage for the crop to be any- 
thing but a coarse foodstuff. To produce a better quality hay, the crop should 
be harvested much earlier, but then there is the difficulty of climatic conditions 
which make the result aleatory. Young herbage, moreover, is more difficult to 
dry and its manipulation leads to higher losses. 

Heavy losses are incurred in hay-making in the normal period. There are 
five main causes: (a) losses through respiration of the cut gras*; (b) losses due to 
leaching by rains; ( c ) mechanical losses during manipulation of the dry hay 
(chiefly leaves); (d) losses through fermentation of the stored hay; (e) losses due 
to decrease in digestibility. 
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Table 5. — Percentage losses due to hay-making, 
based on nutrients m the fresh crop [Wiegner (35)]. 


No 

of trials 

Treatment and weather 

Dry 

matter 

Digestible 

crude 

protein 

Digestible 
true j 

protein 

Starch 

equivalent 

I 

No mechanical loss No rain .... 

87 

1^5 

13 8 

22 6 

2 

Mechanical losses No ram 

M 7 

22 5 

32 7 

386 

7 

Rain* 

23 7 

34 7 

404 

49 7 

3 

1-2 showers (j-20 mm ) 

18 9 

22 9 

27 8 

436 

4 

5-6 showers (12-63 mm) .... 

27 1 

38 3 

498 

542 

JO 

Average of all trials 

20 3 

3<>4 


44 7 


In Switzerland where the most complete studies have been made on losses 
in hay-making, Wiegner obtained the following results, taking the average 
of 10 trials spread over the period from 1921 to 1930. The forage utilized con- 
tained 30 to 71 per cent, grasses and 70 to 29 percent, legumes. The figures 
comprise the losses due to fermentation during storage in the hay-loft. (Table 5). 

Total losses, therefore, would represent 10 to 30 per cent dry matter, 15 
to 35 per cent, digestible nutrients and 25 to 50 per cent, starch equivalent. Under 
the most favourable weather condition^, losses in general would be 40 per cent, 
starch equivalent and 30-35 per cent, digestible true albumin. 

When hay-making undei good weather conditions, the different loss factors 
intervene to the following extent. 


Table 6 . — Losses incurred tn hay-making in good weather. 
[Wiegner (35)J 


• 

Dry mattff 

Digestible 
dry matter 

Starch 

equivalent 


% 

% 

% 

Respiration 

Up to 10 

5-15 

5 15 

Mechanical losses 

5-10 

5-10 

5-10 

Fermentation m stack 

5-10 

5-10 

5“io 

Increased energy needed for digestion .... 



10-15 

Total . . . 

* 

10-30 

15“35 

25-50 


The loss in nutritive value exceeds that in dry matter, the part los being 
the mpst digestible of the plant. 

At Jealott's Hill, S. J. Watson (18,38) obtained figures entirely comparable 
with those of Wiegner, with losses varying between 10 and 37 pet cent, for dry 
matter, 23 and 43 per cent, for starch equivalent and 17 and 54 per cent, for pro- 
tein equivalent. 
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Table 7. — Coefficients of digestibility of green crop , hay 
and of the material lost in hay-making [Wiegner ( 35 )]. 


■* 

Organic 

True 


N*free 


nutter 

protein 


extractive 


% 

% 


% 

Fresh grass 

66 

| 

70 | 

58 

72 

Hav 

61 

58 

57 

63 

Material lost in hay-making 

97 

99 

7 2 

105 


Hay-making with different types of driers makes drying more independent 
of weather conditions. Thus mechanical losses and losses due to leaching by rain 
are considerably reduced. When conditions are favourable, the benefit obtained 
with the use of driers is minimum and it may even be an advantage to ted the 
grass on the ’ground, drying being quicker. On the other hand, when weather 
conditions are bad, the losses do not exceed those observed in hay-making on the 
ground in good weather. O11 an average, losses are reduced from 5 to 10 per cent, 
as compared with natural hay-making, the highest figure being obtained during 
bad weather. 


Table 8. — Results of 79 harvesting experiments 
and 24 nutrition tests [Wiegner (36)]. 


Weather conditions 

Doing 

1 

Los 

Digestible 
piotein | 

s in 

Starch 

equivalent 

. 

Very good 

in drier 

1/5 

1/3 

Good to verv bad 

id. 

i'3 

2 ; 5 

Very good 

in field 

1/3 

2/5 

Bad 

id 

1/2 

1/2 

Very bad ! 

t d. 

* 1 , 3 

2/3 


Ensilage. — Ensiled herbage undergoes losses through drainage, respi- 
ration, fermentation, etc. The two principles at the basis of proper ensilage are 
the complete as possible suppression of air and the stimulation of lactic fermen- 
tation. The use of a silo not only helps to protect the product from air, but also 
enables a better compression of the mass to be obtained. It is difficult to press 
down mature herbage with a high stem percentage and consequently, losses due 
to respiration are relatively high. Short grass, however, can be compressed too 
compactly and anaerobic fermentation takes place. 

Ensilage at a high temperature (up to 50°C and over) gives a mild and palat- 
able product, but in which the losses may easily be as high as those incurred in 
haymaking as can be seen, for example, from the following table. 
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Table 9. — Losses in nutrients incurred in hay-making and ensilage 
(herbage cut the same day) [Wiegner (36)]. 



Hay 

Sweet silage 

Dry matter 

14% 

22 % 

Digestible crude * 

24 % 

4 0 % 

Digestible true protein ... 

40% 

60 % 

Starch equivalent 

41 % 

a a 0 / 

43 /o 


The same as for hay, the coefficients of digestibility of sweet silage are in- 
ferior to those of the basic product. The products lost are completely digestible. 


Table 10. — Coefficients of digestibility of grass , hay and sweet silage 
(herbage cut the same day) [WiEGNER (36)]. 



Organic 

True 

Fibre 

N-free 


matter 

protein 

extractive 


% 1 

% 

% 

% 

Orass 

64 

70 

58 

71 

Hay 

59 

58 

57 

63 

Sweet silage 

57 

38 

60 

60 

Material lost in sweet silage 

91 

IOO 

49 

06 


When weather conditions are favourable, appreciably more digestible crude 
protein and digestible true protein are obtained in hay-making than from the 
warm-fermentation ensilage process (sweet silage). 


Table ii. — Composition of dry fodder (hay) obtained in good weather 
as compared with sweet silage (equal 100) [Wiegner (37)]. 


- 

Trials at Zurich 

Trial at Lie befeld 


(Experiment silo) ( l ) 

(Farm silo) (•) 


Silage 

Hay 

Silage 

Hay 

Dry matter 

i 

IOO 

109 

IOO 

Il6 

Digestible dry matter 

100 

| 

IOO 

IIO 

Digestible crude protein 

IOO 

142 

IOO 

92 

Digestible true protein 

IOO 

195 1 

IOO 

144 

Starch equivalent 

IOO 

101 | 

IOO 

98 


( l ) Mowing the same day. — (*) Mowing for ensilage 2 to 5 weeks before cutting for hay. 
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In the cold-fermentation process, the temperature is not allowed to go beyond 
25-26° C by means of water-tight silos and a very close compaction of the mass. 
This prqpess is costly and difficult; a more simple method is ensilage at a mod- 
erate temperature, maintained between 26 and 38° C. The temperature is 
controlled by suitable compression of the mass, regulating the thickness of the 
successive layers and the rapidity in filling the silo. The essential secret of suc- 
cessful silage is the establishment of a vigorous lactic fermentation which can 
be stimulated, for example, by the addition of molasses. This addition is par- 
ticularly advantageous for forage rich in protein. 

The A. I. V. process obtains the immediate acidification of the mass, 
without having to wait for lactic" fermentation. The addition of dilute hydro- 
chloric and sulphuric acid proposed by Virtanen enables the pH to be regulated 
between 3 and 4 and reduces losses considerably. 

The following table [from Page (19)] gives the losses observed in low tem- 
perature silage and A. I. V. silage: 


Tabus 12 . — Losses in low temperature silage and A.I. V. silage ( 19 ). 


Experimenters 

j PriK ess 


Wiegner 

A IV 

8 08 , 

Poijarvi 

A I V 

108 

Spilo 

! A I V 

3 4 

Drew 

A I V 

12 6 

9) • 

low temperature 

17 3 

Boyle 

A 1 A. 

7 3 

,, 

low temperature 

IO 6 

S J. Watson 

A. I V. 

low temperature 
low temperature 
(with molasses) 

8 3; ! 

15 1; ' 
15 2; 


I.osschB in dry matter reported 
in the different experiments 


3 15 : 7<>4. « 74 


240; 21 6, 15 7; 240; 22.1; 18 1 
28 9; 21. 1 

22 q; 24 o; 23 q; 24.8; 12.5 


These processes, therefore, reduce losses to 20 per cent, and even less. At 
the same time, the chemical composition and digestibility of the dry matter in 
the herbage conserved in this way differs little from that of the material used 
for silage. 

Artificial drying. — - With a well-designed drier, losses due to 
artificial drying are small. As the material is taken to the drier immediately 
after cutting, there is no loss through respiration; mechanical losses in the field 
are obviated. There is no fermentation loss as the final product is adequately 
dried and stored. There may be some mechanical loss at the drier but this can 
be reduced to a minimum by collecting all the powdered material. 

Few changes take place during drying and if the herbage is removed from 
the action of the gas as soon as dry, the composition and digestibility are not 
affected, 
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* The following table gives, as an example, the results of a drying experi- 
ment carried out at Jealott’s Hill in 1934: 


Table 13. — Experiment On the artificial drying of grass (18). 


Load 

No 

Fresh grass 

Artificially dried grass 

Percentage 

recovery 

Weight 

lb 

Dr> matter 

Weight 

lb 

Dry matter 

0/ 

0 

»* 

% 

lb 

1 • • 

504 

22 6 

113 7 

105 4 

89 04 

93 8 

* 

82 5 

2 

616 

21 O 

129 4 

125 4 

89 13 

nr 8 

864 

3 

616 

20 I 

123 8 

II4 2 

90 80 

103 7 

838 

4 

651 

20 7 

134 8 

154 3 

81 00 

125 0 

92 7 

5 j 

606 

22 7 

137 6 

157 9 

8045 

128 6 

93 5 


The drier not being completely warmed up, the first three loads were not 
completely dried and had to be put through the drier a second time. This double 
drying reduced the moisture content of the final product and increased the loss 
in dry matter which rose to 15 9 per cent. In the latter two loads, however, 
the loss in dry matter only amounted to 6.9 per cent. 

The following table compares the composition and digestibility of fresh 
grass and artificially dried grass. 


Table 14. — Composition and digestibility of fresh grass , 
and artificially dried grass. Jealott's Hill, 1934 (18). 



Fresh grass 

Artificially dried grass 

Loss in dried grass 

Compositiqm 
% of dry 
matter 

Digest- 

ibility 

% 

Composition 
% of dry 
matter 

Digest 

ibihty 

% 

Twice dried 

Once dried 

Crude 

% 

Digestible 

% 

Crude 

% 

Digestible 

% 

Ether extract . . , 

3 41 

45 3 

3 99 

68 6 

* 4 

+ 499 

+ 09 

f- 658 

Fibre 

22 8l 

79 2 

23 60 

80 5 

12 8 

II 4 

3 7 

2 I 

Crude protein . . . 

15 93 

65S 

35 45 

656 

18 2 

18 4 

97 

99 

Ash 

9 68 

— 

8 98 

— 

21 8 

— 

13 6 

— 

N-free extractives . 

48 17 

# 

73 8 

4798 

! 

75 8 

16 0 

13 7 

72 

47 


The composition and digestibility of fresh grass and artificially dried grass 
are in good agreement. S. J. Watson estimates that the losses due to artificial 
drying may be kept at 3-10 per cent, of dry matter and losses in starch equivalent 
and protein equivalent at about 5 per cent, of these values for the fresh grass. 

Minor constituents and method of conservation 

Hay-making. — Information on this question is limited. Accord- 
ing to Craseman— cited by Watson (18)— the loss in mineral matter averages 
7 per cent, in good weather and 36 per cent, in bad weather. In the drier, los- 
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ses are from 17 to 22 per cent, and are but slightly affected by weather conditions. 
In good and had weather, the losses of calcium were 10 and 33 per cent, respec- 
tively, for magnesium 15 and 36 per cent., potash 7 and 48 per cent., and phospho- 
rus 20 and 25 per cent. The greater part of the. lecithin is lost in hay-making. 

Hay usually contains very little carotene and under adverse conditions, 
loss may even be complete. If account is taken of the relative richness of 
grass, these losses, even without carrying out direct experiments, may be at- 
tributed to hay-making. 

The content of grass in vitamin B — which is low — does not seem to be af- 
fected, but may be leached by rain; vitamin C is destroyed. On the other hand, 
irradiation increases the vitamin 1) potency of the hay and its antirachitic value. 

Ensilage. — The carotene contained in grass suffers little loss in 
a well prepared silage, especially using the A. I. V. method. 

Loss is only high if the temperature is allowed to go too high or if the silage 
is not protected from air contact. 

Losses in vitamin C are very high and sometimes complete, except with 
the A. I. V. process when it is possible to recuperate about half in the silage. 

Vitamins B and D are affected but little in ensilage. 

Artificial drying. — Artificial drying causes little loss in ca- 
rotene. Tests made at Jealott's Hill gave the following results: 


Table 15. — Carotene content of grass 
before and after artificial drying (18^. 



caiotene in mg per ioo g 

Date 

of dry matter 

* 

i fresh grass 

dried grass 

October 29, 1931 

42 2 

404 

November 3, 1931 

484 

439 

November 11, 1931 

» 

5612 

475 


Vitamins B and D, generally found to a small extent in grass, are not af- 
fected by artificial drying. Vitamin C is destroyed. The mineral matter does 
not seem to undergo any change. 

Partial drying in the open air before artificial 
drying. — ; With a view^ to reducing the cost of artificial drying and in- 
creasing output of the apparatus, the grass is sometimes left to wilt and par- 
tially dry on the field. Experiments of Grbenhill at Jealott’s Hill have shown 
that after 54 hours drying under favourable conditions, the grass had not suffer- 
ed any appreciable loss in dry matter, nor any change in the dry matter. Tak- 
ing the average of different treatments, the loss in carotene did not exceed 
22 per cent (19). 
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Fodders obtained and the requirements of animal production 

The nutritive value and utilization of young artificially grass being treated 
further on in a special study, (p. 251), we will only examine this point briefly. 
While hay generally is only a coarse fodder, young dried grass is considered both 
a> a concentrate and as a green forage. As a concentrate, it has a high nutrient 
c mtent; as a green forage, it is rich in carotene, vitamins and minerals. In 
the winter feeding of stock, it holds a place which cannot be contested by any 
other foodstuff. It cannot, however, by itself constitute the entire ration and 
'has to be supplemented by roughage, including hay. It may also be point- 
ed out that artificially dried young grass lias found a regular outlet on the mark- 
et for stock-feed concentrates. Ov\ing to its easy handling and good conser- 
vation, it lends itself to transport and trade and constitutes a practical means 
of compensating forage shortage in one region by excess production in another. 

Silage, whatever the method employed and the quality of the product, 
cannot form the entire ration either. The capacity of the animals to absorb 
this product is limited; beyond this limit, the ration has to be supplemented 
by other forages. Care has to be taken in the use of silage prepared with 
the addition of mineral acids (A. I. V.). It is not known as yet what effect these 
silages would have on the health of the stock in the long run and even on breed- 
ing conditions, lastly, silage is not suitable for milch cows, the milk of which 
is used in the preparation of hard cheeses. 

These observations — which could with the necessary variants, be applied 
to other forage crops dried artificially- show that hay-making, ensilage and 
artificial drying each has its own province and use. In the working system as 
in animal nutrition, the processes and the products are more or less complemen- 
tary. As regards losses, artificial drying gives, with almost no loss, a con- 
centrated prodtict, hay-making furnishes a relatively coarse, bulky mass some- 
times with enormous losses, silage, according to the method employed, occupies 
practically a intermediary position. 


IV 

TECHNIQUE OF ARTIFICIAL DRYING OF GREEN FORAGE 

H. J. Hoppen 
* • 

General 

The first attempts at artificial drying of green forage were made in the Uni- 
ted States before the world war of 1^14-18, but it was only after this war that 
practical results were obtained. During this war the necessity of conserving 
perishable foodstuffs led to a considerable development in the technique of ar- 
tificial drying, especially in Germany, subsequently, however, interest dropped 
as conditions returned to normal. Some years later this question received a 
new impulse from another ' quarter, the fertilizer industry which, in England, 
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had turned its attention to the high nutritive value of young grass in well fer- 
tilized pastures and had suggested research work on t,he subject, during which 
the importance of artificial drying was recognized This question was also stu- 
died with success in other countries: Denmark, Sweden, Switzerland, etc In 
view of its importance, it has now come to the foreground The object of arti- 
ficial drying which previously consisted rather in conserving masses of fodder 
to prevent it spoiling, is now primarily the production of high quality forage rich 
in protein, intended to substitute the concentrates, which, formerly had to be 
purchased, by products of equal nutritive value obtained on the farm itself. 

To obtain a dry forage of high nutnlive value, the following aTe necessary: 
(a) high quality raw material — (b) suitable preliminary treatment and pre- 
paration - (c) drying as rapid as possible These are the three conditions 
which frequently it is so difficult to combine, consequently, the farmei needs 
to have a real talent foi organization 

In order to obtain the best quality dried forage, the green forage must be 
cut when still young and taken to the drier without excessive delay. Consequently, 
a preliminary natuial drying in the field with a view to reducing the moistuy 
content ol the herbage and theiclore the heating expenses, can only be recom- 
mended it limited to a short petiod and under favourable weather conditions. 
In fact, a preliminary wilting of the herbage easily causes f^iilv considerable 
losses 111 nutiietits and vitamins Moreovei, it implies, in comparison with the 
immediate treatment (rt) increased labotu expense after mowing — * ( b ) greater 
soiling of the herbage owing to the multiple handling — (c) in the case of many 
foiage ciops as, for example, vetches, the risk of rotting instead of wilting when 
the weather is warm, and humid 

The difficulties caused during the process of drying by herbage, partly rot- 
ted and partly waited, sometimes increase the cost of drying more than m the 
case ot having to use extra fuel in the drying of fresh forage 

It is now possible, however, to effect another type of preliminary tieatment 
to facilitate the subsequent pioeess of drying by employing new special machi- 
nes wffiich are particular!} suitable for the immediate romoval of the herbage in 
that they not only mow aud load but at the same time prepare it to some extent 
b}' cutting it. 

1. — Mowing and transport of Herbage 

* 

In mowing, use has Recently been made of the forage-harvesters (Fig. i ), 
developed from the English ‘ Cutlift \ While, however, the latter are not suit- 
able for large farms and can only be used for mowing grass, the forage harvesters 
can be adapted in various ways and, therefore, can also be employed on medium- 
sized farms. The cutlift has, behind the cutter-bar, an inclined metal platform 
up which the grass is swept by rakes to subsequently be poured into an attached 
trailer. The rakes are actioned by two endless chains and extend far out to- 
wards the front above the cutter-bar, and thus can easily collect short herbage. 
On the other hand, the forage- harvester developed in the United States, takes 
up any type of green forage by means of a reel similar to that of harvesters* 
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The herbage is lifted by means of elevators made of rubber sheeting which are 
not effected by humidity. At the upper extremity df the elevator, the ‘herbage 
passes through a chopper device, where it is cut up very fine, and from there 
to another elevator into the attached trailer *(39). 

In place of this chopper device with elevator, there are now to be found 
forage-cutter elevators which, similar to forage-cutter ensilers, chop the herbage 
and pass it into the trailer by means of a suction pipe, the upper jointed 
extremity of which can be changed in various directions. This latter device 
enables the chopped herbage to be distributed on the trailer mechanically without 
manual labour. 

In its construction the mower-cutter resembles the small harvester-thresher, 
from which it has taken the cutter-bar, the frame, the reel and the elevator. 



Fig. 1. — Forage-harvester . 


The same as the harvester, the cutter-bar can be replaced by a collecting drum 
enabling the machine to harvest hay or straw for chopping, which considerably 
extends its utility. 

For the forage-harvester to work efficiently, it is naturally necessary to have 
several trailers available at the same time in order to assure uninterrupted har- 
vesting. As this is not always possible on small farms, an endeavour is now being 
made to harvest the herbage in such a way as to be able to carry out separately 
the mowing and the transport of the product to the farm. 

To this end, a modification has been made in the construction of the binder 
so as to be able to employ it for harvesting the herbage. Experiments made 
have shown that such a machine can mow and bind green forage long 25 cm. 
and over, but not herbage of vshorter length, which limits considerably its use. 
It should be noted, moreover, that t>ound herbage should be untied as it arri- 
ves at th^ farm, otherwise it becomes heated and spoils rapidly. The advantage 
of the system lies in a better distribution of the work, so that the loading and 
transport to the farm do not coincide with the mowing, consequently, it is not 
necessary to meet at the same time all motive power requirements. 

As regards mowing, the best system would be to carry out this operation 
during the middle of the day and in the afternoon, a time when the plants contain 
less mdisture. 

The problem of transport to the drier is often more difficult to solve than 
the drying' itself . It would be necessary to assure, within a certain radius of 
each drier of a fair size, a territory which would guarantee a sufficient inflow of 
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herbage, with no risk of there being any competition with other similar establish- 
ments. Delay in the transport of herbage or beet leaves, easily caused by diffi- 
culty in bringing them to the drier, leads to an inadequate utilization of the lat- 
ter and sometimes annoying interruptions in its operation. 

2. — Construction of driers for green forage 

The question as to whether driers should be constructed arises chiefly in 
areas where there is a fairly regular and assured production of herbage over a 
long period without there being any drying establishment suitable or capable 
of being enlarged near at hand. The size of a drier generally depends on the 
maximum quantity of herbage to be dried over a given period. * 

In the sugar-beet growing regions, the sugar mills are especially indicated 
for artificial drying installations. Where the beet is not grown and where chiefly 
forage crops are cultivated, it becomes very difficult to establish driers as they 
would operate for too short a period, while with the drjnng of beet leaves as well 
there is the advntage of prolonging operation up to double the period (34). 

I11 the regions where pasture predominates, it is less difficult to organize 
artificial drying. The pastures can furnish regularly a raw material of high nu- 
tritive value, all the more so in that an excess of herbage rich in protein is fre- 
quently available. As the farms vrith a long pasture period stall-feed their stock 
to a lesser extent, with a consequent smaller requirement in dry fodder, relati- 
vely small diiers would suffice. In this respect, it should be noted that these 
farms use more or less elementary systems of drying, necessitating, it is true, 
smaller installation costs but, on the other hand, more fuel and manual labour, 
so that their working expenses are higher than those of driers which cost more 
to install but wffiich operate more economically. Where driers are in constant 
operation, the most up-to-date and expensive systems will, in time, become the 
most economical, wffiile where the drying season is short, the more or less pri- 
mitive installations will be more suitable despite the working and manual labour 
expenses. 

In constructing new driers, it should ahvays be kept in mind that, as utili- 
tarian buildings, they should be built not only in conformhy with the require- 
ments of a rational working system but also with a uniform configuration. Every 
endeavour should be made to maintain the industrial character of the driers 
in harmony with the rustic character of the surroundings, without detracting 
from one or the other. . This difficult question can' only be decided in each par- 
ticular case. Driers should not be combined with other buildings in *a closed 
courtyard in order to diminish the risk of spread of fire in the case of any out- 
break. There should also be plenty * of space about the drier so that the trailers 
or trheks have plenty of room for all transport and unloading operations. 

3. — Drying process 

This depends essentially on the action of three factors: (a) mechanical treat- 
ment of the raw material — ( b ) action of heated gas on the product to be dried 
— * (c) speed and direction of the movement of these gases. 
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The mechaical treatment of the raw material is of considerable impor- 
tance as regards the regularity and rapidity of the drying process- by the fact 
that it subjects this raw. material to a preliminary operation which readers it 
more adapted for rapid drying. For herbage, the best treatment is chopping 
which is now being carried out, as has been already said, in the field during the 
harvesting of the forage. On the other band, chopping is not suitable in tjie * 
case of beet leaves as they tend to become agglutinated in the drier. After 
having been collected in the usual way, the beet leaves should first be washed 
in the special apparatus employed, then shredded in the ‘ openers ’ (pairs of 
cogged rollers revolving inversely at different speeds) or else cut up by the ‘ uni- 
versal grinder*' (40) which works on the same lines as the ordinary meat-mincer. 
J}e|ore dividing the leaves, this apparatus presses them by means of a conical 
endless screw in 'order to remove the water remaining after washing. It has 
the advantage of cutting the leaves into tegular, even fragments, but the disad- 
vantage of consuming too much tensile force and above all that of not only 
eliminating by pressure the surplus water after washing but also part of the 
plant juices and with it a faiily high percentage of valuable nutrients and 
vitamins. 

The drying process properly so called depends on the action of the hot ga^es 
and their rate of circulation through the material to be dried. 

The temperature of the gases entering the drier varies, in the different sys- 
tems employed, between 150 0 and 75o°C., according to the moisture content oi 
the herbage and also the speed and duection of the said circulation. The majoi- 
ity of the driers follow the principle of one-way current , according to which the 
material to be dried advances in the same direction as the hot gases, so that the 
active gases enter the apparatus at the same time as the fiesh herbage. This 
process has this advantage, the temperature of the incoming gases can be ven 
high without there being any risk of damaging the material to be dried, as the 
temperature of the latter cannot rise above 70°C. as long as it contains any mois- 
ture. It follows that, in rapid-operating drieis, the temperature of the inlet* 
gases can be allowed to go slightly above 700°C. without any danger 

The case is different when the driei is constructed on the inverse current 
principle, in which the active gases encounter the raw material and dry it, 1 e , 
passing through the* drier in the opposite sense to the flow of the product to be 
dried. In this case, great care must be taken to avoid overheating of the mate- 
rial at the end of drying, as it rapidly acquires the temperature of the hot gases 
when it no longer contains any more moisture The temperature of the incon - 
ing gases, therefore, should not exceed 150° C (41). 

The heat is futnished almost exclusively by fuel gas, cooled by the addition 
of air to the required temperature for their entry into the drier. The cost of the 
fuel employed represents a large part of the total drying costs :* in some cases, 
up to 50 per cent and even more. The furnace producing the hot gases, there- 
fore, is a very important, though too often disregarded, part of the installation. 
The furnace should produce clean gas free from loose cinders. It shbuld assure 
not only a rapid and precise regulating of the temperature and the quantity of 
hot gases, but also the maintenance of a temperature as even as possibb within 
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the limits established, that is to say, be able to easily and adequately meet the 
various requirements of the drier during operation (42). 

Good heating can be obtained with the use of a small furnace with a mobile 
grate (see Fig. 2) which, while assuring the production of gas entirely free from 
smoke, an excellent regulating, facility of adaptation and regularity in operation, 
has the advantage of being automatically supplied with coal and cleared of the 
ash. The mobile grate, arrived at the end of its course, turns, drops into a slag 
container the residue of the fuel consumed and thus facilitates considerably the 
working of the drier with this automatic system. All these advantages show 
that, despite its high price, the mobile grate is to be preferred to that of other 
types for the drying of herbage. 

Besides ordinary types of heating, the heating of driers by means of produ- 
cer gas should be given greater attention wherever the energy produced serves 
not only as a source of heat but also but also for the working of the engines em- 
ployed in the driers (for veiitilation, etc.). In general, the motive force necessary 
for the latter is furnished by electric current; when, however, this is wanting or 
else if is desired to utilize mobile driers, the use of a gazogene or gas-producer 
should be taken into consideration The latter, which enables the heating to be 
regulated faultlessly, should fye of a size in proportion to the requirements of 
both heating and motive power, those of the former being much greater than those 
of the latter. 

At present, in most systems, the drying is effected by direct contact of the 
hot gases with the material to be dried. The processes in which the hot gases 
cede their heat to the latter indirectly , tliat is to say, through the intermediary 
of heated surfaces, are not so effective and arc bring used less and less. 

Different types of driers for green herbage 

According to the technique employed in drying, there aie several types of 
driers: tray driers, band driers, drum drieis, pneumatic drieis, etc. (43) (44). 

1. — Tray drier 

This is the simplest type of drier, usually composed of several compartments 
with perforated sheet iron at the bottom, through which the hot gases are driven 
by fans. The temperature of these gases should not exceed 120° C in order 
that the material spread on the sheet iron plates may not be heated much above 
6o° C., to the detriment of its nutrient content. This risk is not so great at the 
beginning of drying as at the end .when the practically dry material easily attains 
the temperature of the hot gases. This is why, during drying, the material has 
'to be turned by hand more and more frequently. For the herbage to dry evenly, 
it is very importaht that it should be in a loose layer and not allowed to form into 
lumps. 

At the beginning of drying, the hot gases act effectively, i . t. f they remove 
a relatively large amount of water from the herbage; but, subsequently, with’ 
simple driers, this efficacity diminishes as drying advances and, at the end of the 
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operation is practically reduced to zero, owing to the fact that the hot gases become 
less' and less able to remove the vapour from the said material and tjiat, by 
transversing the kiln once only, they do not emerge saturated. This utilization 
of heat, poor, taken as a whole, naturally involves heavy fuel costs. Neverthe- 
less, the simple tray drier has not lost its usefulness as it is suitable when a drier 
only has to be worked occasionally and with stoppages during operation. It is 
also suitable for the drying of products other than green forage and beet leaves, 
such as cossettes, cereals, potatoes, etc. 

2. — Two TRAV BATCH DRIER 

It is natural for an endeavour to be made to increase the efficacity of tray 
driers by making the hot gases circulate through the herbage not once but several 
times. This can be managed by dividing the drying process into two phases : 
(a) preliminary drying of the moisture-containing forage — ( b ) final drying. 
This process is often worked with the inverse current system : the gases first 
pass through the half-dried material and then travel through the fresh* herbage 
into the air. The two tray driers utilize the heat much more effectively than the 
simple tray driers, but require greater attention in the final drying stage in order 
to avoid losses in nutrients through overheating. On the other hand, there is not 
much saving in manual labour and their construction costs considerably more 
than that of simple tray driers, so that they are justified only if supply is adequate 
and operation regular. This system has been developed chiefly in England, where 
it is widely used first in the form of the Billingham drier, now no longer sold 
owing to prohibitive manufacturing costs, and the Curtis-Hatherop drier. 

f 

3. — Multiple tray driers 

These driers are the result of the endeavours made to obtain a fuller utili- 
zation of the hot gases by means of several superimposed trays. Drying is effect- 
ed by means of an inverse current of gas : the fresh herbage, arrives firpt on the 
top tray, then, as drying progresses, it passes successively to the lower trays, 
while the hot gases travel upwards. The transmission of the material to be dried 
from one tray to the following is generally effected by means of shutter valves. 
As, however, these are not suitable for the drying of green forage, the trays have 
been replaced by’ several superimposed conveyor belts which revolve alterna- 
tely inversely, at the end of their turn dropping the product on the following belt. 
The multiple tray driers of this type, however, are rather complicated. 

* 

4. — Band driers 

With stationary driers, it is easier to replace the superimposed, horizontal 
conveyor belts by a single conveyor belt of suitable length, moving horizontally. 
One of the first driers of this type is that of Mason (Chicago), constructed for 
the production of herbage meal. The conveyor belt, 50 m. long., moves in a 
shaft, z m. high, where the hot gases enter at a temperature of about I35°C., 
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in inverse current, that is to say, above the dried material ready to be unloaded 
and are directed alternately from above to below and from below to above 
through the herbage. The hot gases entering the drier come into contact with 
the material in the final drying stage and mak£ the temperature of the product 
in question relatively high. With this drier, there is no need to submit the 
forage to a preliminary natural drying in the field which, however, is necessary 
with a similar type, the Baley (Milwaukee), where the herbage is treated in the 
drying shaft by gases at a slightly lower temperature (about I20°C.) than in the 
former case. The hot gases pass in the same direction as the advancing move- 
ment of the herbage mass, which gets more thoroughly treated than with the 


Fig. 2, — Flow diagram of Ransome-Davies Drier . 


(1) Furnace — {2) Inlet of cold air — {3) Mixture 
with hot air — (4) Feed, wet material — { 5 ) First 
drying ^tage — (6) Second drying stage — ( 7 ) 
Recuperation of hot air — (8) Hot ga^es from fur- 
nace — (9) Fans — (10) Cold air from atmosphere 
— ( 11 ) Delivery of dried material. 



inverse current system. With the divisions in the shaft, the hot gases pass 
through the herbage in alternating currents. The herbage is cooled at the drier 
outlet by fresh air, brought in by inverse current. 

In recent types of installations, the driei-shaft is usually divided by trans- 
versal partitions into 2 zones, where a different graduation of temperature of 
the hot gases makes it possible to regulate their action on the material to be 
dried, and where these gases can be repeatedly used in succession. It is a question 
essentially of dividing the drier into two zones, one humid and the other dry: 
into the fir^t the gases are passed at a temperature of about I50°C.; into the 
second at about xoo°C. The same furnace serves for the two zones. For the 
proper treatment of the herbage, the hot gases of the dry zone are cooled to the 
desired temperature by the addition of fresh air. In the drying section, the 
hot gases absorb relatively little moisture, so that by special fans, they can be 
passed through the herbage in the final drying stage several times. They are 
recovered as exhaust gases, heated and mixed with the fresh furnace gases and 
utilized for the drying of the wet material in the first drying zone. Here, the 
hot gases travel in the direction of the movement of the herbage while in the 
second zone these gases move in multiple directions- A well-known example 
of this type is the Ransome-Davies Drier (Fig. 2 ): however, in place of a conve- 
yor band, it has a stationary belt of perforated sheet iron on which the herbage 
advances. This perforated belt has the disadvantage of being blocked up by 
particles of the herbage as it advances. 
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In comparison with the ordinary tray driers, the band driers have the ad- 
vantage of continuous operation: the forage mat arrives without interruption 
in the drier and is unloaded in the dry stage. On the other hand, when stationary 
tray driers are used, the material has to be handled, first spread on the trays 
before drying and then removed when dried. 

5. — Cylinder Driers 

In Denmark, a drier has been invented composed of two horizontal cylin- 
ders of different diameters, one inside the other. The annular space between 
the two cylinders receives the herbage, while the hot gases sent into the inner 
cylinder (closed at one end) traverse the lateral orifices, then the material to be 
dried and finally escapes through the external cylinder. Continuous operation 
is obtained by an uninterrupted advance of the wet material between the two 
cylinders, with subsequent delivery at the opposite end. This pushing through 
movement, however, compresses the herbage and leads to a lumpy formation. 
This inherent defect of the system connot be corrected as the continual intake 
of the fresh material makes it impossible to lossen the compact mass. 

6. — Drum Driers 

These apparatuses (Fig. 3), created for the drying of products such as ce- 
reals, were subsequently found adapted for the drying of other types of material, 
provided that by means of a suitable preliminary treatment it can travel through 
the drier in the same sliding motion as grain. In Germany, the sugar-mills 
have had considerable success in the use of the.se driers for the drying of beet 
cossettes and leaves and later also green forage. Drying is generally effected 
in a gaseous current advancing in the same direction as the material to be dried, 
with the temperature of the hot gases varying, according to the nature of the 
material, between 25O°0. and 6oo°C. on entry into the drier and about ioo u C. 
on egress. The drum revolves slowly about its axis in order to impart to the 
material to be dried a constant slow descending movement, by means of the 
divisions in the interior of the drum intended to facilitate the sliding motion 
in question, in such a way as to bring the material into close contact with the 
hot gases. As the temperature is usually higher in the median and upper parts 
of the drum than in the lateral and lower parts, the purpose of the aforesaid 
divisions is also to move the mass throughout the transversal section of the 
drum to assure uniform drying. 

Some trouble may be caused in drying by the eventual adherence of leaf 
fragments to the said divisions, causing incrustation or even combustion* A 
preliminary uniform preparation of beet leaves or herbage, therefore, is indispen- 
sable«for drying in the drum. Regular, even feeding l of the material prevents 
it taking fire, facilitates operations and assures a good# quality dried forage* 
When herbage (lucerne, for example) has a high proportion of small' leaves, 
it is impossible, even by chopping, to obtain a product with all elements taking 
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part in the necessary sliding movement. In this case, greater care in operation 
is required,, with reduced temperatures of the hot gases (about 250 0 C. for lucerne); 
this naturally lowers the output oi the drier. 


Fig. 3. — Drum drier with small mobile grate. 



In general, the drum drier is still considered as the ‘ universal drier the 
best for use with material in which its components can slide against each other, 
and has also given successful results in the drying of green forage when preli- 
minarily cut in small fragments. 

7. — Pneumatic driers 

These apparatuses (Fig. 4) can be even better than drum driers for the drying 
of green forage. The best known is the Rem a R6sin drier, which consists 

Fig. 4. — Pneumatic drier , Rema Rosin system. 


(i) Furnace — (2) Feed hopper — {3) Rotary 
propeller — (4) Ascending pipe of preliminary 
drier — (5) Descending tube of preliminary drier 
— (6) Rotary mill — (7) Ascending tube of return 
drier — (8) Cyanked *pipc — (g) Air draught se- 
parator — (10) Return slide to rotary mill — 

(11) Cyclone — (12) Fan — (13) Drying drum — 

(14) Air exhaust pipe of drying drum, 

principally of a long pneumatic tube in, which is combined the action of the 
hot gases, their velocity and the mechanical tratment of the material. The 
current advances in the »same. direction as the material to be dried, carrying 
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it along ‘through the drier, thhs carrying out simultaneously the two operations 
of drying and transport. The velocity of the gases is so high that the material 
to be dried only remains a few seconds in the drier and thus^ withstands the 

Fig. 5 . Total evaporation curve in a pneumatic drier , 
subordinate to course of material to be dried . 
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A bscissae — Course (in metres) of fresh material. 

OrdmaU s — Total evaporation in kg. at the rate 
of about 3000 kg. water evaporated per 
hour (transformation of 4125 kg. fresh 
material into 1036 kg. dried material con- 
taining 3 3 per cent, water). 

fvaporahon: (.4) in the preliminary drier — 
(B) in the rotaiy mill — (C) in the return 
drier. 


relatively high temperature of the gas current (over 700° C. at time of entering 
drier) without becoming heated to much over 70° C. and without undergong 
any loss in Nutritive value. During the drying process, the fresh material 


Fig. 6 . — Curve of the successive phases of evaporation in the pneumatic dner 
subordinate to course of material to be dried. 


t Absct!>sae — Course (in metres) of material to 
be dried. ^ 

Ordmaies — Kilograms of water evaporated per 
metre and per hour. 

A, B t C: Same signification ad in Fig. 5, 
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also undergoes a mechanical action, in this sense that the parts of the stems 
incompletely dried are separated, crushed and returned fur further drying 
This process is repeated until all the material is fully dried. 

In the pneumatic drier, full utilization is made of the heat and a study 
of the curves of the course of evaporation are of interest (Fig. 5, 6). In the 
first part of the drier, composed of an ascending and a descending’pipe, 58 per 
cent, of the total evaporation is effected, with 48 percent, in the first and 10 per 
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qeut. in the second pipe. Towards the extremity of the descending tube, the 
gas current penetrates into tlie mill, where the part of the herbage incompletely 
dried is separated, cut up and returned to the drying current. There, evapora- 
tion is renewed. Over a brief 'course representing 10 per cent, of the total 
lenght of the pipe system, 23 per cent, of the total evaporation takes place 
(in the mill and immediately afterwards). The intensive drying action of the 
mill is explained by the ^following 2 facts: (a) creation of new evaporating sur- 
faces by the division of the material to be dried into small fragments — (b) vigo- 
rous whirling of the herbage by hot gases, produced by the mill bats. In the 
following ascending tube, 12.8 per cent, of the total evaporation is effected, and 
finally 6.2 per cent, in the cranked pipe and the separator which follows (45) 

The evaporation curve in the pneumatic drier definitely shows the consi- 
derable importance of an adequate combination of the action of the hot gases 
and the mechanical treament of the herbage during the drying process. It 
opens up new possibilities in the improvement of the technique of drying green 
forage, with' a view to shottening the relatively long tube system (at present 
a little over 70 m. iu length) so as to give the apparatus a more compact form. 

8. — Treatment of dried herbage 
« 

Dried herbage is frequently put up in the form of meal of compressed in 
cubes with the addition of a binding substance such as molasses. Giinding is 
carried out in grinding mills attached to the driers: Hydraulic presses are used 
for compression into cubes. This system presents considerable advantages both 
as regards conservation of the product and transport, and consequently is becom- 
ing more and more general. 


V. 

i 

THE NUTRITIVE VALUE OF, ARTIFICIALLY DRIED GREEN FODDERS 
AND THEIR UTILIZATION IN STOCK-FEEDING 

, Dr IstvAn Moskovits 

The importance of artificial drying for agriculture will depend definitively 
on the value of the feed produced, value which may be expressed either from the 
standpoint of trade or as that which it represents as stock- 4 eed. These two values 
may concur though this is not always the case: the market value depends on very 
variable factors; as regards the nutritive yalue, although it subject to considerable 
variation, it could, however, constitute a mqre objective criterion. It seems suffi- 
cient, therefore, to study the latter aspect only in this article. 

The appreciable variations in nutrient content and feed value of artificially 
dried green fodders depend less on the adequate construction of the driers or their 
unexceptionable working (at present the actual drying process does not cause 
much loss) than on the variations in the raw material, which in turn are influenced 
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by many other factors — soil conditions, manuring, development of the plants 
at time of cutting, weather conditions, etc. This fact should always bn taken 
into account in judging artificially dried forage and in many cases to it should 
be attributed the diversity in the results obtained from fodder analyses and 
feed tests reported in the publications on this subject. 

In recent years, analyses and tests on artificially dried green fodders have 
increased to such an extent that it is impossible to discuss them in detail in this 
article, a discussion, moreover, which would tend to complicate and confuse the 
main issue. The results cited, therefore, will be limited to those of theoretical 
and practical importance in as far as they seem to be confirmed in practice. This 
study will deal chiefly with artificially dried grass, but other green forage crops 
subjected to this process and which are valuable as stockfeed will also be dis- 
cussed. 


Nutrient content and nutritive value 

i. — Composition and digestibility of artificially dried grass 

Studies on these two questions naturally form the nucleus of the research 
work carried out by investigators. Being so many, it is impossible to cite all 
the results obtained; the following data, however, enable a fairly clear concep- 
tion to be made. It is almost unnecessary to say that the most important is 
the content in crude protein and digestible ' true ’ protein. Table ib shows 
the annual average composition of dried grass from cuttings made at Cambridge 
(England) from month to month over a period of three years. 


Table 16. — Data of Woodman and Norman (ii) on the annual average com- 
position of dried grass from cuttings made at Cambridge , from month to month , 
. m 1929-1930-1931 . 


Composition 

1929 

! *930 

l V J 

! 

Crude protein ... 

iO 2 % 

to 2 % 

• 

20 2 % 

Ether extract 

0 5 

4 0 

4 0 

N-free extractives 

476 

47 8 

44 2 

Crude fibre 

16 9 

20 7 

21 6 

Ash 

7 0 

67 

7 7 

' True ' protein ♦ 

iS 1 

17.1 

r8 0 

Amides 

2.1 

2.1 

2 3 

Calcium 

1 7 

* 4 

1 2 

Phosphoric acid 

09 

1 1 

1 1 


Table 16 shows the variations in composition from year to year. Table xj> 
on the other hand, indicates the influence of frequence of cutting on the crude 
protein content in dried grass obtained at Cambridge from 1928 to 1931 (see 
also p. 220). 
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Table 17. — Results of studies made at Cambridge , over a period of 4 years , 
on the crude protein content of dried grass (11). 




Crude protein content 

Year 

Frequency of cutting 

- 

- 



Maximum 

1 Minimum 

1928 . . 

Every three months 

-4 <> % ] 

19 3 % 

1929 . 

Every month 

25 9 

18 2 


Every month 

22 2 

16 I 

*930 • { 

Every month * 

-23 5 

I? 2 


Every month * . 

23 s 

17 O 

1931 . ' i 

K\ erv 5 weeks * 

24 7 

! l 4 * 

(\ 

Every s weeks . . . .... 

22 2 

HO 


* Chemical U rtiliztr used. 


Table 18. — Composition and digestibiht\ coefficients of artificially dried 
grassland herbage , determinations made by different investigators [according to 

S. J. Watson (18) 



Rt Milts of 12 tests Oat r ltd out at various 

K< suits of 14 

Awiugt of 


louihtiet f »\ ditftu.nl nrustig itors * 

le llott* 

Hill 


Composition 

Coer 

1 

ipositum | 

I>lgcbtlhlllt\ ! 

Composi- 
tion r , 

Digt sti- 

Composi- 
tion ‘ , 

Digcfeti 


“3 of dr> 
matttr 

Range | 

0/ 

Range | 

dr\ 

matttT 

biht> 

of drv 
matter 

bilitv % 

Ether extract . . 

.» 

1 5 °" 9 4 i 

02 8 

1 

21 9- si 8 

" 

2 93 

43 9 

3 6«* 

58 O 

Crude fibre .... 

21 55 

15 41-30 30 

74 9 

58 0-84 5 

2 } 02 

4 7 * >’ 

22 00 

70 7 

Crude protein . . 

I H 03 

O 88-24 94 

70 8 

4 <* 5 - 7 s 

l() 20 

60 9 


Ash 

1 I i 1 

8 60- 1341 

i 

' ~ 

11 IO 


it 15 


N-free extractives , 

I 4 ^ 8 4 

30 45-30 40 

79 7 

58 4-83 0 

4O O0 

70 6 

43 04' 

70 6 

* True ’ protein . . 

'(<*) 33 92 

9 3*"22 15 



14 02 

95 4 

(0 14 40! 


Organic matter . . 

- JL — 

1 88 80 

1 

86 59-91 40 (/>) 7 1 3 

59 0-79 4 

88 8i 

74 9 j 

h« Irf ) 73 8 

) 

Average moisture 





• 




content 


* % 



138 

v ? 

12 3 

0 

0 


* 1 Cx^enmcnters: Honcamp-Woodman, Bek and Griffiths - Hodgson and Knott — New 
lander and Jones — C. J. Watson and Goddan — Hodgson, Knoii, Craves and Merer 
( a) 4 samples. — (6) 6 samples. — (r) 18 samples -- {J) 20 samples 


It is important to know to what extent artificial drying affects the digest- 
ibility of the different nutrient elements. In this respect, Table 18 supplies 
instructive data obtained from different tests carried out at different localities, 
that is, with a raw material far from uniform. 
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As seen in Table 18, the digestibility coefficients are very high. Allowance 
being made for the diversity of the raw material, variations also depend on tech- 
nical peculiarities, eventual defects, competency in drying, etc. Type of instal- 
lation and degree of temperature used seem to be very important. In general, 
the digestibility of the nutrient elements decreases as the duration and tempera- 
ture of drying increase, especially if the material is left too long in contact with 
the highly heated air. In this case, the protein in particular undergoes various 
changes which lower considerably its digestibility. 

Table 19 gfives some interesting figures on dried and fresh material: and indi- 
cates the influence of drying on composition and nutrient digestibility. 


Table 19. — Composition and digestibility of fresh and dried grass 
at Jealotfs Hill [according to Watson (18)]. 


* 

Composition 

Fresh grass 

Dried grass 

Composition 

Digestibility 

5 


i 

Crude fibre 

Crude protein 

N-free extractives 

Organic matter 

•True' protein 

Ash 

21 9 % 
17 6 

44 9 

865 j 

I 3 1 

33.5 

so 4 % 

77 t. 

77 5 

773 

70 8 

21 9 % 
178 

459 

88.5 

16 9 

11 5 

78 1 % 

72 6 

77 o> 

75 7 

72 2 


It is seen, therefore, that drying has very little effect on digestibility. A si- 
milar result was obtained by the Bureau of Dairy Industry of the U. S. Federal 
Department of Agriculture (46) which, with the collaboration of two experiment 
stations, carried out feed tests using artificially dried herbage: pasture herbage 
cut every 2-3 weeks contained throughout the vegetative period, up to 23 per 
cent, protein (18 per cent, being digestible crude protein) and little crude fibre, 
in all, 65 per cenH digestible nutrient principles. 

According to Watson (18), the content of true protein appears to increase 
during artificial drying. Naturally, this increase does not necessarily depend 
on the formation of true protein during the drying process; it is more probable 
that, during the process itself, the physical properties of the nitrogenous sub- 
stances are altered. As final result, in the artificially dried product the 'pro- 
tein\quivalent ' * is closer to the crude protein content than is the case with 
the fresh material. 


*• The protein equivalent or P. E. (coefficient employed in England) = digestible true pro- 
amides 

tein -f . As amide = digestible crude protein — digesUble true protein, it may be taken that: 


P. E. s=s digestible true protein + 
and on making the subtraction indicated: 
P. E. 


digestible crude protein — digestible true protein. 


digestible true protein + digestible crude protein. 
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Table 20 gives comparative data on the digestibility of dried and fresh grass 
but, at the same time, shows the influence of different types of driers and of 
variation in temperature and duration of the process. These data were deter- 
mined by S. J. Watson and W. S. Ferguson (47). 


Table 20. — Comparative digestibility {in %) of nutrient principles 
in fresh amd artificially dried grass respectively . 




Artificially dried 

Composition 

Fresh grass 

in a band 

in a pneuma- 


drier at 

tic drier 

« 


200 0 C for 

at 6 oo° C for 



20 minutes 

15 seconds 

Organic matter 

77 3 % 

75 7 °o 

7 ° 2 “0 

Kther extract . 

3 8 9 

53 1 

55 8 

Crude fibre 

80 4 

781 

08 1 

N-free extractives 

77 b 

770 

75 8 

Crude protein 

77 6 

7 z 6 

5 8 9 

True protein 

70 8 

72 2 

5 <> 7 


Table 21, in which the digestibility coefficients of crude protein and fibre 
in grassland hay and artificially dried grass are compared, shows the superiority 
of artificial drying in this respect. 

Table 21. — Comparison of the digestibilitv coefficients of grassland hay 
and artificially dried grass as regards crude protein and fibre. 


Forage studied 

Digestibility coefficients 

Crude ptotem 

! “ ! 

Fibre 


0 

0 

0 

/o 

Grassland hay, average quality 

(according to Kellner-Fingkrung) 

57 

59 

Dried grass (Watson) 

7- *4 

78 06 

„ „ (at Cambridge) 

[ 1 * * 

never ]> 78 6 

„ ,, (Honcamp) 

00 

N 

00 

1 

97 4 


Table 22 compares the percentages of digestible nutrients contained in arti- 
ficially dried grass and in grassland hay. 

' The figures in Table 22 also show that the artificially dried grass is much 
richer in the important digestible nutrients than the ‘ excellent ’ quality hay. 

Particularly important, as has already been pointed out, is the high protein 
content. The biological value of this protein, as compared with the protein 
contained in other similar forages, is seen from the results of experiments carried 
out by the Hannah Dairy Research Institute, Ayr (48) which are briefly sum- 
marized in Table 23. 
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Table 22. — Comparison of percentages of digestible nutrients contained 
in artificially dried grass and in grassland hay. 


Percentage of digestible nutrients 


Composition 

In artificially dried grass 

In grassland hay (According 
to KEU.NKR'FIN0ERUN0) 


According 
to Watson 

According 
to Woodman 
and Norman : 

Excellent 

Good 

Digestible crude protein .... 

10 2 % 

14 7 % 

9 2 % 

5 4 % 

Crude fibre 

17 7 

17 6 

12 7 

150 

True protein 

7 b 


*5 

38 

N-free extractives 

27 7 

38 4 

30 1 

25 7 

Ether extract 

0 8 

x 8 

1 5 

1 0 

Water 

12 0 

. . . 

16 0 

14 3 


According to the data given in Table 23, artificial drying does not lower, 
or if so, only very slightly, the biological value of the grass which is very high 
as in the fresh material. These results agree with the others obtained and cit- 


Table 23. — Biological value of different proteins for milk production , 
from the experiments made by the Hannah Dairy Research Institute , Ayr , (Scotland). 


Protein feeds 


Biological 
value for milk 
production 


Fresh or dried spring grass 

Summer grass silage 

Powdered blood (filed at a low temperature . . 



75-80 % 

Fresh or dried autumn grass 

Pea or bean meal 




60-65 % 

Powdered blood dried at a high temperature 
Tankage 

• 


55-60 % 

Groundnut presscake 

Groundnut presscake and maize flakes 



50-55 % 

Linseed presscake 

Linseed meal 



! 

44-50 %• 


ed in the literature on the subject, .some authors, for example, have found that 
the biological value of the protein in linseed presscake as against that in arti- 
ficially dried grass, is in the ratio of i : 3. 
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2. — Global nutritive value of artificially dried ‘Grass 

The high content of nutrients in artificially dried grass and their easy di- 
gestibility show that this product must have a high global nutritive value. Be- 
fore going into details on the subject, a brief explanation of method of calculation 
will be useful. 

As is known, the total nutritive value of a forage or any other stockfeed is 
usually evaluated as starch equivalent. In calculating the starch equivalent 
of grassland hay, Kellner states* * For coarse forages (straw and hay), it is not 
advisable to use the nutritive coefficients as such, but on the contrary, for crude 
fibre (naturally not digestible) contained in the forage, to correct the starch value 
calculated as above by 0.58 \ This correction appears to be necessary owing 
to the fact that dry fodder requires longer mastication than the soft moisture- 
containing tissues of green forage and that the greater bulk of undigested mate- 
rial of the former load the digestive apparatus to a larger extent than grass. It 
is seen, therefore, that for green forage, Kellener advises a correction of 0.2Q 
while, for dry fodder he has adopted that of 0.58 mentioned above. Different 
English investigators, in particular, H. E. Woodman (Cambridge University) 
considers that for the dry matter of very young grass, the correction factor 
cannot be used, as the deduction to be made cannot be the same if the forage 
contains a relatively small amount of lighified fibre than if, like ordinary hav, 
it is rich in lignin. According to Woodman, therefore, ordinary artificial^ 
dried grass, which is frequently put up for sale immediately after preparation 
and moistened before being given to the stoock, should not be subjected to a 
correction different from that applied to green forage. Thus, this investigator 
calculates on the content of crude fibre when the forage contains 80 per cent, 
water and advocates the same correction as that used for green forage. 

This question, however, has not been definitely settled, but, w T ith the diffe- 
rent data regarding starch equivalents, it is necessary to know* with what cor- 
rection they have been calculated. 

After these preliminary remarks, some determinations on the nutritive 
value of artificially dried grass are given. Table 24 contains the results of analyses 
carried out on this forage at the Federal Agricultural Experiment Institution 
at I,iebefeld (Bern) (49). 

Table 25 indicates the starch equivalents of samples of artificially dried grass- 
land herbage, the composition and coefficients of digestibility of which had already 
been determined (see Table 18). 

It would be superfluous to cite the results of other similar determinations. 
J. Landis (49) concludes that, in general, the average starch equivalent pf arti- 
ficially dried grass would lie between 45 and 53 and that the digestible protein 
value would be round about 10. In a very few r cases, the starch equivalent has 
been as much as 60. These figures are not in entire agreement with those 
of the drier manufacturers who base their calculations on a starch equivalent 
of 60. 

To supplement, mention may also be made of a determination of the nutri- 
tive value of dried grass made by M, Husby at the Institute for Animal Nutri- 
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Table 24. — Analyses of different grass samples {dried or fresh) made 



V " 

In the 

Samples analyzed 

Crude * 

Crude 


protein 

fat . 

(1) Grass dried artificially after extraction of sap 

14 2 % 

3-2 % 

(2) Juice extract of this grass 

(1 and 2: samples from the R G Foods Company, Hatten, England) 

19 1 

* 

2.4 

(3) Artificially dried grass * 

(From Clyde Higgs, Stratford-on-Avon, England) 

16 7 

4 ° , 

(4) Artificially dried grass 

(From F. Bischel, St Imier, Switzerland) 

13 2 

4.6 

(5; Gramineous and clover forage mixture dried artificially 

(From ‘ Zentralschweizerische Kraftwerke Luzern, Switzerland) 

18 3 

49 

(6) Fresh grass 

l6 4 

4.0 

(7) Artificially dri;d grass 

(6 And 7: samples from the ‘ Maschinenfabrick Ammann Langenthal, 
Switzerland) 

1 

16 5 

39 

(8) Forage mixture of clover and young grasses, dried on Swedish racks 
at Liebefeld in 1936 Average sample of 4 hay lots 

21 2 

34 

(9) Artificially dried grass, Liebefeld, 1937 

17 0 

36 

10) Artificially dried grass, Liebefeld, 1937 

21 3 

40 


* Determinations ‘in vitro’ of digestibility. 


Table 25. — Starch equivalents of different samples of artificially dried 
grassland herbage determined by different experimenters * [from Watson (18)]. 


■ 

Starch equivalent % dry matter 


Correction factor: 0.58 

Correction factor: 0.29 


Determ* 

Calcu- 

Differ- 

Determ- 

Calcu- 

Differ* 


ined 

lated 

ence 

ined 

lated 

ence 


' A 

B 

A-B 

A 

B 

A-B 

Average equivalent obtained 





1 


in 12 tests by different 
workers * 

54 7 % 

54 5 % 

+ 02% 

6 f 0 % 

608% 

+ 0.2% 

Average equivalent Obtained 




in 14 tests made at J ealott's 
Hill 

52.2 

52 2 

0 

59.1 

59-1 

0 


* Experimenters : Woodman, Bee and Griffiths — C. J. Watson Hodgson and Knott 
— Honcamp — newlander and Jones — Hodgson, Graves and Murer. 
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Federal Agricultural Experiment Institution , Liebefeld [Bern), 


dry matter 

In dried grass containing io 

% moisture 

N free 

Crude 


True 

Digestible 

Digestible 

Starch equivalent 
after coirtction 

cxtrac* 


Ash 


true 

true 



fibre 


protein 





lives 



protein * ' 

protein * 

0 29 

0 58 

48 3 % 

27 0 % 

t \ 

2 3 °o 

12 2 % 

9 5 % 

8 55 % 

53 8 

47 1* 

516 

2 9 

24 0 

150 

98 

— 

— 

— 

42 7 

25 7 

. 

TO 9 

15 7 

12 6 

11 3 

519 

45 9 

49 0 

26 0 

72 


9 4 

«5 

55 1 

49 1 

45 5 

20 1 

II 2 

17 0 

12 8 

11 5 

588 

536 

49 0 

20 0 

IO O 

■ 

14 1 

IT 7 

— | 

— 

1 

50 8 

19 3 

95 

M 3 

270 

10 8 

62 1 

57 1 

38 0 

21 g 

12 2 

• 

l 7 5 

23 0 

II 7 

48 4 

42 6 

45 4 

j 2^ 4 

10 (y 

14 8 

11 3 

ro 2 

54 0 

479 

409 

21 4 

\ 12 4 

iS 6 

150 

13 3 

53 4 

48 1 


tion of the Higher School of Agriculture of Norway (50). The dried grass tested 
had the following coefficients of digestibility. 

Dry matter 66 N-free extractives 72 

Organic matter 68 Crude fibre 65 

Protein 64 Crude fat 48 

This investigator obtained the following nutritive \ alues pei 100 kg. of 
dried grass: 

54 Scandinavian fodder units 

60 fodder units for fattening (by 1650 calories net). 

* In other words* 

To 1.85 kg. of this grass corresponded 1 Scandinavian fodder unit, contain- 
ing 122 g. digestible protein. 

To 1.67 kg, of this grass corresponded 1 fodder unit for fattening, contain- 
ing no g digestible protein. 

Consequently, 1.7 — 1.8 kg. of this forage procure ruminants 1 fodder unit. 
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The comparison of the nutritive values of artificially dried grass with other 
well known stockfeeds is of interest. This comparison is given in Table 26, all 
data with the exception of those for dried grass, have been taken from Kellner. 


Table 26. — Average content of digestible protein and average starch 
equivalent of artificially dried grass and some other stockfeeds . 


Stockfeeds compared 

' Digestible protem 

1 

Starch equivalent 

Artificially dried e;ias<;, average quality 

10 

0 0 

u 0 | 

45-53 0 % 

Hay, very good quality 

5 

0 

3b 2 

Oats, average quality 

7 

2 

50.7 

Fodder barley 

8 

0 

07 g 

Maize, average quality 

1 b 

b 

81 5 

Wheat bran, fine 

1 1 

1 

48 1 

Palm kernel presscake .... 

Dried brewers’ grains 1 

13 

1 

70 2 

1 H 

i 

50 3 


3. — Vitamin content * 

The partisans of artificial drying have always emphasized that this process 
favours the conservation of vitamins in the forage. Investigations made on the 
subject confirm this opinion, excepting in the case of vitamin D. 

Particularly important is the conservation of vitamin A, that is, in its pre- 
cursor form, carotene or provitamin A. While natural drying destroys these 
substances to a considerable extent, artificial drying as usually carried out, 
on the contrary, largely preserves them. As is known carotene or provitamin A 
stimulates the growth and live-weight increase of young stock and produces the 
yellow coloration of butter and egg yolk. The importance of their conservation 
in artificially dried herbage is definitely shown by the following observation: 
when cattle were winter fed with this herbage, the milk, butter and meat con- 
tained 2-3 times more vitamin A than was the case with the usual feed. 

The data given in Table 27 support these assertions. The vitamin A content 
can easily be estimated from the carotene percentage. Whith proper drying 
giving a product which maintains the green colour of the fresh herbage, the loss 
in carotene is very little, as seen in the following table. . 

Young grass usually contains more carotene than grass of older growth. 
With artificially dried grass, as a rule, the higher the crude protein content, the 
higher the carotene content. The values obtained in practice lie, almost with out 
exception, between 25 and 50 mg. carotene per 100 mg. dry matter; 30 mg. is con- 
sidered a good average. 


* See also p. 220. 
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Table 27. — Carotene content {in mg . per 100 g . of dry matter) of 3 samples 
of grass, before and after artificial drying determined at Jealott's Hill (19). 


Sample 

Bate 0/ 

catting 

Carotene content * 

Peicentagc 

carotene 

conserved 

In fresh 
grass 

In dried 
grass 

No 1 

29-X -1931 

42.2 mg 

40 4 mg 

95 7 

No 2 . . ... 

3-X1-1931 

484 

43 9 

90 7 

No 3 

u-xi-1931 

56 2 

47 3 

*>4 3 


Hay contains 1-5 nig. carotene per 100 g. dry matter. The loss in this sub- 
stance produced during natural drying must not be attributed to the drying process 
itself, but to decomposition caused by the sun. As regards the loss in carotene 
which takes place during incorrect artificial drying, this is generally due to over- 
heating or to excessive duration of the heating period, loss, however, may also 
be caused by too long storage of a product not baled or giound. In England, 
even in tiade, considerable importance is attached to the carotene content of ar- 
tificially dried herbage' in sales contracts, the seller frequently guarantees a cer- 
tain carotene content. As this herbage is used in the preparation of the feed 
mixtures placed on the market it is chiefl> for this reason that frequently the 
price paid for dried grass rich in carotene is in excess of the actual market value 
of the nutrient elements it contains. 

Regarding the influence of the carotene content, that is, vitamin A, of stock- 
feed on the colour of butter, S. J. Watson indicates the following figures given 
in Table 28. 


Table 28. — Influence of vitamin A content of 
stockfeed on colour of butter. 

Stockfee&s studied 

1 

Lovibund yellow | 
units 

Vitamin A 
units 

Normal concentrate feed 

1.2 

0450 

Artificially dried grass 

10 6 

O 890 

A. I. V silage 

11. X 


Summer green grass 

150 

approx 1 000 


If, on the one hand, the direct action of the sun on forage left to dry 
in the open reduces the vitamin A content in the final product, on the other, it 
has the advantage of transforming into active vitamin D the ergosterol contained 
in the green forage* This change, however, does not take place if the forage is 
dried artificial! jr. 
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4. — Mineral content 

As regards the mineral content of artificially dried grass, some data are given 
in Table 16 and are now supplemented in the following table. Taking as a basis, 
14 analyses made at Jealott's Hill and 10 others # made by different investigators 
(Woodman, Bee and Griffiths - Hodgson and Knott - Ni£wlander and 
Jones - Hodgson, Knott, Graves and Murer) on artificially dried grassland 
herbage taken from widely differing localities, S. J. Watson (18), for the total 
ash, calcium and phosphorus contents, calculated the average values indicated 
in Table 29. 


Table 29. — Average total ash , calcium and phosphorus contents of 
artificially dned grassland herbage , taken from 24 samples . 





% of dry matter 
(mean) 

Ranpe 

Ash 

Calcium (CaO) .... 
Phosphorus (P, 0 5 ) . . 




11 30% 

O Ol 

O 76 

8 20-14 °o 

0 50- 1 83 

0 45- ] 00 


The range is naturally faiily wide, but is not surprising if the diversity of origin 
of the herbage is taken into account. The mineral content, however, is remarkably 
high, a fact which Watson attributes to the use of young grass for artificial drying. 

Table 30 compares the mineral content of artificially dried grass with that 
of some other well known stockfeeds. 

Table 30. — Comparison of the mineral content of artificially 
dried grass with * that of other stockfeeds * 


‘Feedstuff 

Total 

mineral 

Calcium 

Phosphorus ^ 

1 

Potash 

! Chlorine 

content 

(CdO) 

(i*.o.) j 

(K..O) 

j <<-0 

Artificially dned grass 

8 6 % 

0 80 % 

0 80 % 

3 5 % 

J 20 0 o 

Oats 

3 1 

0 15 

T 0 

0 7 

0 05 

Maize 

I 3 

0 01 

I 7 

04 

0 07 

Brewers' grams 

3 0 

a 30 

1*3 

0 1 

0 06 

Palm kernel presscake 

3 « 

0 30 

1 1 

05 

0 16 

Hay, average quality 

... , 

1. 00 

0 43 

i.G 

„_l 



* Data taken from ‘ Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd. ' — DYCKKkKOFP (44) — E. Bucher (40). 


The striking point in Table 30 is the high content of artificially dried grass 
in calcium, potash and chlorine; it is to this high content that, in part, the favour- 
able influence of this herbage on the health and output of livestock should be 
attributed. 
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5. — Practical classification 

As has already been mentioned, the nutrient content and the nutritive value 
of artificially dried herbage may vary within fairly wide limits Therefore, it 
is in the interest of both the seller and the consumer to have a classification of 
the different grades of this herbage as compared with good meadow liav Table 
31 reproduces a classification of this type as compiled by J S Waison (52) 


Tabie 31 — Classification of artificially dried grass 
and good mtadow hay (according to S J. Watson) 



• 

— — 





I 

Ou iht> 

„l „ 

Protein | 

Api>earance 

If st lull 
leqim lit lit 
1 ll> 

| pc r too lb 

Protein 

e quiv ilent 

1 

Mintril 

m ittcr 

V 

C irotene 
mgm 
j per 100 

1 

1 

r.tst J 

1 

17 (l<> me! 
o\f r) 

1 mb short 4 (> in 
\tr\ Uat\ No stent 

i 

5 <) (> 

1 1 r 

* h 5 

3 - 5 

Medium 

14 ( i *■ n>) 

Pre hav stage Lt if} 

3 ulv grasses in flo 
w ei 

57 S 

S 3 

♦ S 5 

22 5 

Supi b h i\ 

I i (1012) 

Lite How t ring stage 
Stemm\ 

| 55 <* 

5 4 

* S 5 

T 5 5 

Me idow hav 

s 

()rrii««ir\ h i\ of good 
qu dlt\ 

U 0 

i 

1 0 

b 4 

* 5 

* A \d> xaritbk 
and (P () ) and 3 0 to 

bguu continuin' about 1 0 t ot linn (CaO), 0 7-> to 1 

3 *> 1 ot pot ish (K < )) (rood li iv will cont nn ut>out 

> f ot phosphouc 

1 f ot Cat) but 


only c 4 / c J* O and i 6 k .,0 


The Grass Driers’ Association suggests classification according to grade 
agreeing in the mam with that jguen m Table 31 


Table 3 z — Classification of artificially dried grass Kith a to per cent 
moisture content as suggested by the Grass Dners' Association (18) 


Oracle 

i 

! 

» * 

Description 

Cruile protein 

% 

! 

Starch equivalent 
lb per 100 lb 

Using fibre t sing fibre 
correction correction 
of 0 29 of 0 58 

Protein 

c qim i 

h ut 

1 

C uotene 

in mg 

per 
j 100 g 

I . . 

Extra leafy* First quality made 





1 

1 

2 . , 

from young leafy grass . . 
Leafy Second quality Some of 

17 and over 

55 1 

498 

12 5 

1 - 5 ° 

I 

3 . . 

early grasses just in head . 
Mature Super-hay Grasses in 

13 to 17 

m 

53 3 

47 2 

0 6 1 

| 200-250 


early flowering stage . . 

10 to 13 

51 2 

44 2 

63 

150-200 
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6. — Composition, digestibility and nutritive value of other green 

FORAGES DRIED ARTIFICIALLY # * 

Besides young grass, endeavours have been made to apply artificial drying 
to many other forage plants and even to several industrial by-products. In 
this article only the studies on the artificial drying of various green forage crops 
will be discussed. It may be said straight away that in this case the advantages 
of artificial drying are not the same as for grass. 

Table 33 gives the coefficients of digestibility determined by Richter and 
Ehinger (53) for different artificially dried green forage crops, using as test 
animals ruminants and pigs. 

The results of these experiments led the investigators in question to suppose 
that the method of drying has a considerable influence on the digestibility of the 
protein of the said forages, a fact which has already been pointed out in regard 
to artificially dried grass. 

That which is striking is the difference, often considerable, in the coefficients 
of digestibility determined, for pigs on the one hand, and for ruminants on the 
other. As regards the organic matter of lucerne, yellow-flowered lupin and the 
two autumn fodder mixtures, the coefficients of digestibility, ior pigs, weie rela- 
tively low. These animals digest the crude and true protein of the forages in- 
question to a much lesser extent than ruminants. 

Among the green forage crops chiefly studied are lucerne, clover and beet 
tops; further emails on the subject will be given later on. Table 34 reproduces 
a review by S. J. Watson (18) on the composition, digestibility, and nutritive 
value of artificially dried lucerne, sun-dried lucerne and artificially dried 
clover. 

To the data in Table 34, Watson adds some explanatory notes from which 
the following facts have been taken. The most significant differences betweeu 
artificially dried lucerne and artificially dried grassland herbage arises in the di- 
gestibility coefficients. The fibre of lucerne is considerably lower in digesti- 
bility (48.1 per cent.) than that of grassland herbage (average 76.6 per cent.), 
due probably to the early lignification of the fibre in the former. In sun-dried 
lucerne, digestibility is still lower while in the leaf meal it is but little better. 
The ether extfact in dried lucerne is less digestible than in grassland herbage 
also artificially dried, but is of little importance. As regards the digestibility 
of crude protein and N-free extractives, this is more or less equal in both forages. 
These findings apply with equal force to the sun-dried samples. ^ 

A comparison of the starch equivalents is of interest. Despite a higher 
content in digestible protein, artificially dried lucerne has a starch equivalent 
inferior to that of grassland herbage similarly dried. The corrected starch equi- 
valent values, in which the correction factor of 0.29 has been applied, show diffe^ 
rences between the 'deter mined and calculated value§. In view of the low di- 
gestibility of the fibre in artificially dried lucerne, the use of the 0.29 correction 
factor does not appear justified. 

Watson concludes that artificially dried lucerne is valqable as a source of 
protein but as a source of starch equivalent, it can only be classed as a roughage 



Tbai^E 33 ■*- Coefficients of digestibility of different artificially dried green forages 
Animals used in expey intents, ruminants and pigs 
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Table 34* - — Composition , digestibility and nutritive value of artificially dried lucerne and of sun-dried lucerne 

and artificially dried clover. 
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Sun-cured lucerne has a still lower nutritive value, while the leaf meal comes 
in the same category as the whole crop cut in the pre-bud stage and dried arti- 
ficially* 

Table 34 also supplies data on the composition, digestibility and nutritive 
value of artificially dried clover. The digestibility coefficients ot this forage are 
about equal to those detehnined for artificially dried lucerne though, in general, 
they are inferior to those obtained for artificially dried grassland herbage This 
, Table also indicates the corrected starch equivalent, using the correction factor 
for fibre of 0.29, a use which does not seem justified in the case of clover owing 
to the relatively low digestibility of the fibre contained 


Table 35. — Digestibility coefficients and nutritive value 
of fresh and dried beet leaves. 


I \jKrunent<rs 


I ash 
loaves 


Artificially dried Uavcs 


Digtstibil tj cotllicK fits in Soldrj matter 


Lrude 

prottin 


C rudt J N free 
prottui j extra ctjves^ 


I ibrt 


Digestible starch 
tru< 

protun equivalent 

* 0 of dry matte 1 


1 1 ONI 4A1P, 1907 
HOJNCAMP, KjlO 


LKHMAXN, ly <$1 ... 73 S 

VON Kl RFI ISC, 1932 : 
leaves washed . . . 
leaves not washed . 

T\ngi 759 

NlT/NUIb, I 939 . . *5 o 


Riciiikr and Kmxcitit, 
19^9* 

(Ruminants) . . . . 

(Pig*) 

St'HEl NI.RT 


4 M°o hi 7 % 

<> 4 S 1 ) ( 7 s o Sb )S 

5^2 , 834 

(45 2 - 5 S 3 ) 


5 s 05 
Y> 


4 3 °o 4^ 4 °o 

m n t 


94 4 
i<> ^ 
70 i 


48 9 

44 <> 


* Leaves and tops 


For many years, considerable attention has been turned to the artificial 
drying of beet tops, especially in Germany. Table 33 gives data on their digesti- 
bility as determined by Richter and Ehinger for sheep and pigs. As regards 
the crude protein digestibility of beet leaves, Nitzsche (54) found 85 per cent, 
in the fresh leaves but only 46 per cent, in the waste leaves. During washing of 
the leaves and the chopping and drying process, loss in digestible protein totalled 
32 per cent., of which U.8 per cent, during drying. In this case, loss depended 
largely on the initial temperature of the heated gas, when above 700°C. the pro- 
tein digestibility was lowered considerably; below 700°C., less change took place 
in digestibility, 'fhe technique of drying green forage, however, is continually 
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improving, as seen by recent experiments wliicli have given results much supe- 
rior to those obtained in the past. 

Table 35 combines the data obtained by different investigators on the di- 
gestibility and nutritive value of fresh and artificially dried beet leaves. 

Use of artificially dried green forage crops in stockfeeding 

Although artificial drying is a relatively recent practice and only employed 
on a large scale foi a few >ears many experiments have given results which 
form a satisfactory basis for its general application. Without going into details 
on these expeiiments, some indications will be given on the value <ji these new 
fodders in the feeding of different farm animals and on their mode of use, to 
show their pratical importance. 

As has already been pointed out, artificially dried herbage contains very 
little roughage but much protein. To obtain full use and value of this herbage 
it should be added to bulky fodder with a low protein content . Its chief advan- 
tages in stockfeeding are considered as. good influence on the health, grbwth 
and productivity of the animal— lower frequency in digestive troubles, abortion, • 
easier calving — higher vitamin A content of the milk, resulting in more rapid 
growth of the calves. In fact, artificially dried grassland herbage has pioved 
very suitable for the rearing of young stock owing to its high content in vitamins,, 
mineral substances and the elements forming haemoglobin. It also maintains 
milk production uniform throughout the year, especially during the transition 
periods (beginning and end of the grazing season, change to green fodder). It 
is also an important adjunct m making winter feeding more rational; with this 
product, it is possible to do without other concentrates without lowering output. 
At the same time, the nutritive value of animal products (milk, butter, cheese, 
eggs, etc.) increases. 

As regards the form under which artificially dried giassland herbage should 
be given, for young stock, milch cows and horses, it should be whole or chopped 
but not ground. In the meal form, it is suitable for adding to feed mixtures 
for pigs and poultry. 

Artificially dried herbage can absorb moisture up to 2-3 times its own weight, 
which makes it very suitable for dairy stock as it replaces not only concentrate 
feeds but also succulent forages. When water is supplied automatically in the 
stable, the soaking of the herbage becomes superfluous. Frequently, cooked 
potatoes or silage are added; in this case, the herbage is softened by the liquid 
contained in the added product, swells and releases its nutrient elements among 
the feed mixture. When this herbage is given dry, three feeds per day are ne- 
cessary; high milk yielders are the animals that obtain the most value from the 
herbage in this form. 

1 . — Use or artificially dried green forage crops as cattle feed 

The number; of pubblications on these forages is enough to give some idea of 
the importance of the effective utilization of these new products in the mainten- 
ance of milch com, The secret of their rational use lies in adjusting their high 
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protein content to the productivity of the cow. As far as possible, an endeavour 
is made to use them to replace concentrates. Watson succeeded in replacing 
a ration of hay, beets and concentrate with an equal weight of artificially dried 
grassland herbage without causing any decrease neither in the milk yield and 
butterfat content nor in the live-weight of the animals. The dried herbage ration 
was about 4 kg., that is equal to 1/4 of the daily consumption of dry matter. In 
Denmark, oil-cake and artificially dried grassland herbage were compared, the 
latter produced an increase in live-weight and, during lactation, a slower decline 
in milk production. In the United States, tests on high-yielding milch cows 
showed that in a mixture of fresh alfalfa, alfalfa hay and silage, artificially dried 
herbage can be included up to 20 per cent. 

Particularly important are the experiments in which the complete substi- 
tution of concentrates bv aitificially dried grass has been successfully achieved. 
PEKL [cited in (4(1) p. 5b j reports having given cows a ration of hay and dried 
grass only and having obtained up to 33 kg. milk per cow per day. In other 
tests, duimg z entire winters, up to about 40 kg. milk per cow r per day were ob- 
tained; these yields were attained bv leplacing entirely the other concentrate feeds 
with artificialh dried grass Among the many other experiments yielding similar 
lcsults, mention may be made of tin" Federal Agricultural Experiment Institution, 
Liebefeld (Bern), where eonstnant ^elds of 20 litres and more of milk per cow 
pei day were obtained b> using a ration composed exclusively of hay, artificially 
dried gras* and roots and tubers. 


Tahlk 3b. — Food in lb. required daily by cod's of 10-11 cui 
live wnght, front the 2nd Report of the Research Council (2^). (49) . 


Kcduujstuff Dry cow 

I 

Dried grass, best quality . . — 

Hay j 20 

Dried grass, medium quality — 

Hay 20 

Super-hay 

Hay 20 


D.uly yield of cow in gallons 

% 


z 

2 

« 3 

1 4 ! 

5 

4 

8 

1 

j 12 

1 < 

i 10 1 

20 


1 20 

' rS 

1 

M | 

IO 

0 | 

i 12 ] 

t 18 

1 *24 

~w~ 

17 

; 

, ' 14 

11 

! 

' 8 ' 

— 

20 

3° 

1 

1 ~ , 




In general, it is agreed that cows of average weight may consume 15-18 kg. 
of this herbage and meet a nutrient requirement sufficient for a daily production 
of 32 litres milk. Roughage requirements are covered by straw, if possible of 
oats or some other spring cereal. Any eventual deficiency in starch equivalents 
could be met by beets or a mixture of maize and oats. At Jealott's Hill, the fol- 
lowing formula is given: 4 kg. artificially dried grass, containing 18 per cent, crude 
protein, replacing 3.5 kg. concentrates. 
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Table 37. — Daily forage requirements in lb. per cow weighing 10-11 cwt., 
according to the Imperial Chemical Industries. 

(I11 artificially dried grass, the protein equivalent ™ 13 per cent.; the starch equivalent — 60). 


Feedingstuff 



Daily yield of cow 

in gallons 


Dry cow 

1 

2 

3 

[ , 

5 

♦ 

Dried grass ........ 


4 'U 

8 */a 

13 

1 jq 

23 

Hay 

40 , 

20 

20 

18 

! 15 

12 

, i 

Dried grass j 

7 

1 11 v 4 

15 V*, 

20 

1 26 : 

30 

Oats straw ; 

*3 

13 

13 

13 

1 6 1 


1 

Dried grass 1 

4 

* 1 U 

12 */a 

22 

i 22 i 

26 

Oats straw 

12 

12 *» 

12 | 

8 

X ! 

6 

Forage beets ! 

i 

25 


25 1 

! 

25 

j 25 1 

25 


During dry seasons, artificially dried grass may be given as a supplement 
to grazing stock. 

In Tables 36, 37 and 38 are given the formulae or suggested rations for the 
feeding of milch cows using dried grass. The rations are graduated according 
to daily milk output. 

For comparison, the feed chart published by the Imperial Chemical In- 
dustries in 1935 is also reproduced (taken from Bucher) (49). 

Lastly, a ratio# scheme (Table 38) for milch cows, by Watson (52) is given. 


Table 38. — Ration scheme for milch cows, Watson (52). 


Milk 
yield in 
gallons 


1 . 

2 , 


Nutrient requirements 
in lb. 

1 

Composition of daily ration in lb. 

Starch 

Protein 

Drier 

grass 


Ordinary 



~ - 



Stiper-hay 


equivalent 

equivalent 

Best 

Average 

hay 



quality 

quality 


9 5 

I.30 



*5 

IO 

12.0 

1.90 

— 

13 

J 5 

# 15 

145 

2.50 

— 

3 ° 



16.75 

3.10 

20 

10 

— 

— 

19 0 

3 - 7 <> 

} * 3 ° 


1 


21 25 

4 3 ° 


-■ i 

i 



Nutritive value of 
ration in lb. 

)’ 

Starch i Protein 

equivalent ! equivalent 

i 

i 

t 

II.5 j 1. 21 

15O j i.8y 

iS -3 j 2-49 

17.7 I 307 

18.4 j 4.23 


* Speciil selected dried grass, containing 20 per cent, protein. 


Alter a few days, the calves begin to eat the dried grass, the effect being 
a more rapid and regular growth, which may be attributed chiefly to the mineral 
and high vitamin content of the herbage. In the beginning, only the best quality 
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dried grass should be given; as the animal gains in age and weight, this can be re- * 
placed more and more by poorer quality forages (at first by average quality dried 
grass, subsequently super-hay and lastly ordinary hay). Some idea of the method 
of forming this feed scheme can be obtained from Table 39, taken from data com- 
piled by Watson. 


Table 39. — Quantity of artificially dried grass 


to be used in the feeding of young cattle , according to Watson (52). 




Daily ration m lb. 





- 

— 

— 

Starch 

Protein 


Live weight 111 cwt 

Artificially dried grass 


equivalent 

equivalent 



Best quality 

| Medium 

I quality 

Ordinary hay 

m lb 

in lb. 

2 


0% 

1 


4 

0 75 

3 


6 

\ 


0 

I 00 

4 


i 

IO 

— 

7 *2 

1 1 Ib ' 
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Artificially dried grass has given good results in fattening cattle and is espe- 
cially used, although it often occasions protein waste, when the appetite of the 
animal falls off. This herbage increases carcass weight and improves the quality 
ol the meat. According to age and weight, 4-7 kg. per day without any other 
addition than straw (in particular, oat straw) are advocated. This ration has 
brought about daily increases in live-weight of as much as 1 kg. 


2. — Use of artificially dried green forages in the feeding of pigs 

The use of dried forages is much more complicated for pigs than for cattle. 

In so far as the former are concerned, it would naturally be absurd to wish 
to replace the necessary animal protein by a vegetal protein. Even a plant 
protein like that in barley, however, could only be substituted in part by a green 
forage concentrate, because of the high fibre content. As seen from Table 33, 
the coefficients of digestibility of the crude protein and true protein of artificially 
dried herbage determined for pigs are relatively low, even when these products 
are obtained from young plants. Consequerftly, these forages can only enrich 
pigs' rations in protein to a very limited extent. 

Their low digestibility and higher percentage of roughage give rise to diffi- 
culties in the fattening of pigs, all the greater in that it is essential for these animals 
to have a more digestible feed mixture. It is true that a finer grinding would 
increase to a certain degree the digestibility of artificially dried herbages for pigs 
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as has been shown by the experiments of Schmidt; nevertheless, as regards these 
animals, the coefficients of digestibility of the forages in question would always 
be lower than those determined for ruminants. 


Table 40. — Influence of degree of fineness of artificially dried lucerne meal on the 
digestibility of its components for pigs [according to Schmidt, cited by Landis (49)]. 
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It seems certain, however, that, in fattening pigs, artificially diied grass 
can be used tu substitute in part not only grain meal but also protein aliments. 
As regards the maximum quantity of this forage which can, be given to pigs, 
investigatois difler considerably. As a forage latiou for ffigs should not contain 
over 20 per cent, roughage, artificially dried grass is especially suitable as a sup- 
plementary ration to easily digestible root crops. According to Woodm\n, 
about 15 per cent, of the dry matter of the whole ration may consist of artifi- 
cially dried grass. As admissible limits, Watson indicates 5 and 15 per cent., 
he also points out that frequently it has a strong purgative action on pigs Ac- 
cording to Richter and Ehinger (55), for fattening, artificially diied forage 
may be added to very digestible root crops at the rate of 0.5 kg. per pig per day; 
this quantity may even be increased to 0.75-1 kg. for the more digestible diy 
fodders (artificially dried beet leaves, glass). It certainly does not cause any 
appreciable increase in protein, but, however, in this way can be’ used to sub- 
stitute part of the grain meal. 

The position is more definite as regards the feeding of young st^ck in gen- 
eral and young pigs in particular. 

In raising young stock, the high vitamin content of artificially dried herbage 
has a veiy favourable influence and assists in overcoming the many difficulties 
which arise during the early period of growth, making the use of cod liver oil 
and other vitamin-containing products unnecessary. Woodman advises giving 
young pigs about 2 per cent, of the dry matter of the whole ration in the form 
of artificially dried grass. 

To breeding animals, especially the sows, which can consume larger quan- 
tities of forage, a fairly large supplement may be given. According to Wat- 
son, the ration may contain up to 30 per cent, dried grass; the best quality should 
be kept for the younger animals, while average quality grass or even super-hay 
is sufficient for the older one.s. By giving to sows in pig and sows suckling their 
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litter a daily ration of I kg. of artificially dried sweet lupin besides the chopped 
raw beets and the usual ‘concent rate, Richter and Rhinger obtained goodfre- 
sults with a true protein content estimated at 112 g. in tlie ration. 


3. — Use op artificially dried green forage in the feeding of other farm 

ANIMALS (HORSES, SHEEP, POULTRY) 

# 

In this case much fewer experiments have been made. 

In the case of horses, it would be possible to substitute the nutritive value 
of 1 kg. oats by 1 kg. artificially dried grass of average quality, while the best 
quality grass could eventually meet a still higher protein requirement 1.15 kg. 
of this product would have the same nutritive value as 1 kg. beans. For light 
horses, especially racehorses, it would be a question of replacing a larger quantity 
of ha\ by this hnrbage as, b> unit weight, it supplies these animals with a larger 
amount of nutrients. The addition of this herbage to the ration in breeding- 
studs is important, as this product favours milk secretion in the mares. As 
regards draught animals, cxpeiiments have chiefly been made on the use of aiti- 
ficially dried beet leaves; the leaves must be washed before diving; a dail> ration 
of 4>kg. is advocated for diaught horses. The total daily ration is indicated as 
4 kg dried t>eet leaves, 3-4 kg oats, 1 kg. bran and soybean meal; or else 4-5 kg. 
beet leaves plus 3.5-4 kg. oats Rhinger (56) gave hoi ses still larger quantities 
of these leaves, viz,. f> kg., replacing 3 kg. of meadow hay, Together with 2 kg. 
oats and r kg sugaibeet cossettes. The horses liked this ration and their work- 
ing output w'as not in any way lowered. 

With sheep, the position is more or less* the same as with cattle; but the 
pi oil tableness oljtlie feeding plays a decisive role in the use of artificially dried 
grass foi tfiese animals. It may be said, however, that good results are obtained: 
for example, given as a supplementary ration at the rate of 0.25 0.5 kg. per 
day, to sheep glazing poor pasture, it had a favourable effect. Pregnant ewes 
were given 0.5 kg. ‘per day fox some time before lambing. The lambs were fed 
dried grass at an early age and obtained full advantage from its high vitamin 
content. In fattening sheep, a daily ration of at least p.25 kg. should be given 
besides beets, turnip cabbage and hay. Richter (57) used dried grass in fatten- 
ing lambs; towards the end of the period the}' were receiving 1.5 kg. per head 
per^day. This herbage can be used with equal success as a substitute for hay 
and feedstuff's rich in very digestible carbohydiates. In these experiments, 
tio kg. of artificially dried *beet leaves f 40 kg. oat straw could be substituted 
for 74 kg. hay + 150 kg. potatoes + 2 2 kg t dried beet cossettes. 

In poultry feeds, artificially dried grass can replace all products lich in vita- 
mins and also, to a large extent, cereals. For laying hens and pullets, the feed 
should contain 25 per cent, dried grass. This has a particularly favourable in- 
fluence on the colour and development of the egg yolk. According to Politt 
[cited in (49), p. 46 et <*/.], very successful results were obtained by using arti- 
ficially dried grass finely ground in the fowl feed in the proportion of 30 per 
cent, of the dry weight of the ration. 
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Conclusions 

From the above review, it may be concluded that artificially dried green 
forages constitute an important new stockfeed, which can be used to replace 
m part and sometimes to a very large extent, concentrates. This new product, 
today especially, is acquiring an increasing importance as it has in compar- 
ison with imported concentrate feeds, the triple advantage of being a home pro- 
duct, of standing storage for an almost indefinite time and of not of having any 
adverse effect on the quality of animal production. 

On the other hand, it should be noted that the substitution of a concentrate 
by artificially dried grass increases the volume of the ration and roughage per- > 
centage, which affects the utilization of the total ration. For this reason, a de- 
crease in hay consumption by cows may be expected. If hay, however, is entire- 
ly substituted by artificially dried grass, there is much waste with the average 
grade cow. Moreover, it has yet to be proved, by tests carried out over a long 
period, whether a ration composed exclusively of dried grass is suitable for these 
animals. 

It is for milch cows that the largest use can be made of this herbage and 
for which it has the greatest importance. Its high vitamin content presents 
appreciable advantages in the raising and maintenance of young cattle. In 
general, it has been observed that, as is the case foi fresh grass and pasture, this 
effect often appears to attain an inexplicable intensity, due to the happy 
combination of different factors, which can only be obtained in the natural 
product. 

Artificially dried young grass *lias a high nutritive value and, in this respect, 
is only slightly inferior to fresh pasture grass. For this reason, therefore, it 
should be considered more valuable than naturally dried green forages; that thi<* 
fact should be taken into account in estimating the starch equivalent seems 
justified. s 

Other green forages can, it is true, be conserved by artificial drying but un- 
der less favourable conditions than is the case for grass and presenting fewer 
advantages. 
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APPENDIX 

New method oi accelerating natural drying of grass 

« 

In Switzerland, it has been observed that herbage waste given to pigs in small con- 
crete enclosures, dried very rapidly in sunny summer days at the same time 
its green colour. This led to experiments on the systematic drying of young grass on 
terraces exposed to the sun. It was found that a ground covering which strongly re- 
flects the calorific rays, as concrete does, is particularly suitable for rapid drying. In 
these experiments, the young grass immediately after cutting was spread on sunny terra- 
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ces at ir a. m. and turned at 2 p. m. At 4 p. m., jt was already dry and in good condi- 
tion. About 260 kg. of grass were spread over an area of 100 m 2 and approximately 
70 kg. of hay containing 17 per cent, moisture were obtained. The temperature of the 
air in the sun did not exceed 26°C. 


H J. H. 
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(rKtJNWOIyl)T, Franz. RJpet tone international des pctiodiqucs foiestiers : byliuul- 
hire, economic du bois, protection de la nature et chasse. D'aprCvS leur etat au i* r janvier 
1940 Berlin-Wansee, Centre international de Sylviculture, 1940. (Silvae Orb is, No, 1) 

'The International Forestry Centre of Sylviculture initiates its new monograph 
series Silvae Orbis with an international survey of forestry periodicals. As Prof. Kostier 
says in liis program on the scope and tasks of this new series, the Centre does not dispose 
oi laboratories or research equipment of its own, but has to ba.se its work mainly on 
the valorization and the synthesis of published material. Therefore the exhaustive 
utilization of the specialized periodical press is most important. As in many other do- 
mams of scientific work, in forestry also the periodicals are far more important than 
hooks It is therefore not to be regarded as a mere coincidence, but as a logical develop- 
ment, when Dr. Grunwoldt, librarian of the Centre presents as a first result of his aeti- 
\ it\ , a fundamental instrument for a prosperous international cooperation in forestry, 
elaborating with great care and thoroughness ail excellent world list of forestry periodi- 
cals, which was completely missing up to date. Therefore, this list represents a welcome 
addition to both forestry and bibliographical literature. 

The wealth of material contained in the list is astonishing There is a total of # 
1254 single periodicals; however, one has to bear in mind that the word periodical has* 
been understood and applied in its widest sense The author includes under this term 
cdl publications the nature of which is continuous*. The list contains therefore not 
only periodicals in the strict sense of the word but also administrative reports, legal 
collections, bulletins and other series of various kinds. The directory deals also with 
connected branches of forestry such as utilization of wood, protection of nature and 
hunting. 

The arrangement of the list is geographically, by continents, which are subdivided 
into countries. The form of the title entries follows Anglo-American cataloguing rules* 
which undoubtedly suit international lists very well, since they do not list the publications 
of government agencies, societies, universities and so on under the first word of the title, 
but under the name of the publishing body, which, as a rule, facilitates the search for the 
individual titles. However, the application of the Anglo-American rules incidentally 
involves disadvantages and it may indeed be rather difficult to avoid altogether erro- 
neous interpretations of the rules. Such inconsistencies occurred also in the Directory 
reviewed, e. c., in the chapter 011 Latin American countries. Rut, as the main list of 
periodical titles, is connected with a list of institutions, from which references are given 
to the main entries, the few irregularities which an attentive eye may find, are practically 
without any real importance. Resides, the appendix contains an alphabetical title list 
which refers to the numbers in the main list and thus excludes any possible doubt. 

An excellent new feature, which it is hoped will soon be adopted in similar lists, is 
the indication of standard abbreviations of the titles of periodicals listed, which have 
b^en established for each journal under collaboration of the well known specialist in do- 
cumentation standardization, Prof. Dr. Prinzhorn, and applying the respective interna- 
tional rules. These short titles are supposed to facilitate and to simplify the bibliograph- 


Uttder this heading are included short synopses of books received for review. 
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ical citation of periodical literature, This particular feature shows that the Forestry 
Centre fully realizes that one of the most important tasks of any international orga- 
nization consists in promoting standardization in the intellectuale sphere. 

The other data for the single periodicals refer to the issuing body, the editor's ad- 
dress, the publisher's, editor's or printer's name, the date of foundation, the frequency 
of publication, the size, price ana eventual changes in titles. The main list, which, is 
arranged by countries, is supplemented by the alphabetical title index mentioned above, 
by a list at geographical names, a subject list and an index by the various forms of se- 
rials (yearbooks, reports, periodicals, series, etc). These supplements undoubtedly 
increase considerably the usefulness of this new directory which may be regarded as a 
fundamental basis for all forestry documentation work] 

S v. F. 


Prof. Ugo Papi, Segretano generate delVlstituto , Direttore responsabile. 
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PLANT IMPROVEMENT THROUGH HETEROSIS 

by Dr. N. von Geschek 

In the United States , corn or maize growing benefits considerably through the 
phenomenon knoivn as heterosis or hybrid vigour The widespread use of hybrid 
seed has contributed considerably towards higher yields with the result that this crop 
now plays a very important pait in both private and public economy . 

With a view to replying to the many queries on the subject addressed to the 
International Institute of Agriculture , tn this article the cause and effect of heterosis 
are discussed as also the problem of its practical utilization for animal and plant 
production 

The hybridization of maize in the United States is treated in detail and the uti- 
lization of the experiments made is warmly recommended in other countries 

Directions are also given on a simplified process which could be adopted m 
mat ze-gr owing areas with a view to leading up to the more intricate American methods . 

Introductory 

The term ' heterosis ' is of recent date, but designates a phenomenon known 
for some very considerable time and is a very ancient element of improvement 
utilized unconsciously in practice. 

D. F. Jones, to whom the first fundamental research work in this field is 
clue (1917), designates under this term a productive force exceeding that of the 
parent plants, which is often found in the 1st generation (F x ) of a crossing be- 
tween 2 individual plants not closely related. 

The increase in production over that of the parent plants, in itself, is not 
a phenomenon. It can occur as a transgression in any ordinary hereditary pro- 
cess and constitutes the object of all selection work. Hybrid vigour has some- 
what the character of a stimulation which at the same time would implicate the 
fact that this phenomenon cannot be transmitted hereditarily. The increased 
vigour of the plant is due to hybridization, that is to say, to the union of genet- 
ically heterogenous elements. This does not mean to say, however, that every 
crossing entails the effect of hybrid vigour. The preliminary condition is rather 
a need for partial renovation of the hereditary patrimony. Hybrid vigour can 
best be expected after a series of generations of inbreeding. Hybrid vigour and 
inbreeding cannot be considered separately. Expressed in simple words, although 
not entirely explaining the phenomenon, hybrid vigour is the disappearance of 
the degeneration caused by inbreeding, resulting after one crossing of the pro- 
duct of inbreeding with a parent plant which differs more or less by its heredi- 
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tarv 'characters, with the result that the initial yield level may again be attained 
or even exceeded. In the wide sense of the term, however, hybrid vigour may 
also designate, in a general way, increased vigour that is to say, the increased 
vitality, which is frequently the outcome of hybridization. These approx- 
imate definitions of hybrid vigour, however, do not give any indication of the 
nature itself of the phenomenon. In fact, up to the present, it has not yet 
been satisfactorily explained. 

History of research work on hybrid vigour. 

Research work on hybrid vigour is closely bound up with the development 
of maize (in America, corn) selection in the United States. In 1005, O. A Shull 
(at Cold Spring Harbour, New York State) and R M. Ea.st (Experiment Station 
of the Illinois Agricultural College) began investigations on the effect of hybrid 
vigour in maize mid on the improvement of this plant by the following means* 
(#) creation of different lines bv inbieeding — (b) determination of the best crosses 
between these lines — (c) utilization of the best crossing for seed. In 1908, the 
Federal Department of Agricultuie started work on maize improvement by 
heterosis, under the direction of O N. Colltns. 

Subsequently, all the agricultural experiment stations in the corn belt took 
up the study and aj.>p 3 ication of the new process of improving this crop. In 
IQ13, H. A. Wallace (Des Moines, Iowa State) asserted himself as the fii^t 
private plant breeder In 1922, in his capacity as Chief of the Cereals Division 
in the Bureau of Plant Industry of the aforesaid Federal Department, F. 1). 
Richey organized the collaboiation of the various agricultural experiment sta- 
tions. A special committee was established for maize improvement, which 
drew up a plan for uniform work, providing for the exohauge of observations 
and selection material. 

There was naturally the temptation to consider hybrid vigour [as a direct 
result of heterozygosis in contest to the homozygous character of the lines pro- 
duced from inbreeding. This is why, in publishing in 1912 the first detailed 
work on this subject. East and Hayes adopted the term heterozygosis. After- 
wards, however, this name only lasted as long as the concept which was its basis. 
In 1917, the term ' heterosis ’ was adopted, now generally employed, and sub- 
sequently replaced in English-speaking countries and, in particular, in the United 
States, by the expression ‘ hybrid vigour \ 

According to East, the difference between the corresponding genes stimulates 
the growth processes, especially cell division. In this way, increase in yield and 
its subsequent decrease would be easily explained; but if the theory of East is 
true, according to the Mendelian concept of heredity, in the following generations, 
a segregation of higher yielding plants should undoubtedly be expected. In 
practice, however, this does not happen as a rule, besides it cannot be held that 
heterozygous specimens are always more productive that homozygous subjects. 

These considerations led Jones to ascertain the cause of the increased yield 
of the hybrid product not in a stimulation, but in the cessation of a phenomenon 
of inhibition. 
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This latter would be flue to the increase in recessive factors resulting from 
inbreeding and would be annulled by the adjunction of dominant factors This 
concept explains very well the effect of hybrid vigour in the first hybrid genera- 
tion and its decline in subsequent generations. In this case also, an ulterior se- 
gregation of high-yielding variants should be expected. It is true that, with 
the increase in number of factors, these latter would be very rare and practically 
imperceptible. As is known, productivity is dependent on many factois 

The rapid decrease of the effect of hybrid vigoui in the subsequent genera- 
tions and the absence of segregation of variants showing this effect anew, thanks 
to a favowrable combination of genes, see in, at the first onset, to dispel the hy- 
pothesis of a cumulative gene action as the explication of hybrid vigour But 
careful investigations, which cannot be discussed in detail here, led Kaitert 
(1930) to consider it probable, that in maize, hybrid vigour is, nevertheless the 
more or less complex result of a cumulative effect of different factors There 
would be reason to diaw the conclusion, important in plant breeding, that the 
productivity of the hybrid generation may be maintained and fixed through appro- 
priate measures 

The explication of the causes of hybrid vigour is of eminent practical impor- 
tance to the breeder for the plan and execution of his work, it is by no means 
immaterial that heterosis depends simply on heterozygosis or that it Jesuits 
from a happy combination of factors, or else that it is due to the action of inhib- 
itory factors or again that lethal factois come into play, etc Even if the final 
explanation should reveal the existence of complicated processes (as seems to be 
the case), all knowledge acquiied on the subject of hybrid vigoui has an impor- 
tant practical value 

(Jilite recently (1(140), the investigations of Fr. Okhlkers, regarding the 
classic subject of the species of Oenothera , have thrown further light on the prob- 
lem This scientist was able to ascertain in these plants, two different effects 
ot heterosis- (a) an increase in growth vigour - (b) greater aptitude of the 
seedlings to form adventitious loots These two effects are not parallel, but in- 
dependent of each other. In this ease, evidently two distinct pauses of heterosis 
phenomena have to be admitted. Interesting fact to note, these investigations 
showed that the same lietorosis phenomena weie caused, on the one hand by a 
crossing between different species and, on the other, by polyploidy. A pa- 
rallelism between these two causes results, which would make it possible to at- 
tribute to hybrid vigour a role in the evolution of species, similai to the role 
^recently attributed, in this field, to polyploidy. 

Heterosis in the animal kingdom 

Although up to the present, heterosis has not yet received a complete scien- 
tific explanation, nevertheless from' time immemorial, it has found a practical 
application in agriculture. The earliest examples are to be found in animal 
husbandry. 

On considering hybrid vigour, in the widest sense of the term, simply as an 
increase iu productivity and growth vigour, due to cross-breeding, mention should 
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be made, as a first example, of the mule which, for its diverse abilities, surpasses 
the average output of its parents: mare and jack. It also shows the tendency 
to judge hybrid vigour from the anthropocentric viewpoint, as, in geueral, hy- 
brid vigour is only spoken of, when the appearance or improvement of an aptitude 
or characteristic useful to man is observed. In this aspect, as heterosis pheno- 
mena, the sobriety and strength of the mule are considered superior to those of 
the horse and the ass. From the scientific viewpoint, however, heterosis may 
regard all fields and all characteristics, consequently also those which do not 
interest man from the practical standpoint. 

In pig breeding, considerable advantage is taken of the exuberance which 
characterizes the growth of Ft animals. The success obtained from a Berk- 
shire x Dandrace pig cross for fattening not, naturally, for breeding, is well known. 

In Japan, silkworm breeding is largely based on hybrids. 

The investigations and experiments of L. C. Dunn on poultry have contri- 
buted towards elucidating the problem of hybrid wigour. The crossing of inbred 
animals from different stocks resulted in a large increase in percentage of hat- 
chings. The result varied according to the parent stock employed, so that it 
was possible to establish the specific genetic differences of stocks in relation to 
the effect of heterosis, similar to those observed by A. Nilsson in the plant king- 
dom (with rye) Dunn concluded that poultry react to prolonged imbreeding 
followed by crossing in the same way as maize, and that the successful results 
obtained show that an improvement may be attained with the application of 
heterosis to poultry. Therefore, a method of breeding which has given excellent 
results in the plant kingdom, could also be employed for animals 

Heterosis in the plant kingdom 

In plants, hybrid vigour is quite a general problem, but of which the bearing 
has often not been understood. It appears in making crossings between different 
genefa, between different species, within a species and also between artificially 
self fertilized lines of naturally allogamous species. As a rule no conclusion can 
be drawn from the degree of relationship of the parent plants used in the cross- 
ing as regards the heterotic effect which may be expected Only the maximum 
and minimum limits are fairly definite by the fact that, on the one hand, a certain 
difference between the genotypes is a preliminary condition for hybrid vigour 
but that, on the other hand, too marked a difference causes injury, which may 
lead to complete incapacity to live; these phenomena, however, may also occur 
under the action of lethal factors, in cross-breds of similar forms. Under these 
conditions, a heterotic effect, which perhaps could be expected from the genes, 
cannot naturally take place; it is there and then made impossible, masked or 
deformed. 

Crossing systematically distant forms (species, genera) often leads to conti- 
nued vegetative growth and generative sterility. In this case, if the vegetative 
development appears desirable from the economic standpoint, one may well speak 
of hybrid vigour, in the contrary case, one should logically speak of negative hete- 
rosis, This example also shows how inopportune it is to consider practical util- 
ity as the pivot of the question under study. 
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In fact, as the theory anticipates, hybrid vigour may affect all parts of the 
plant and concern all biological phenomena The cases most frequently observed 
are those of an advantageous effect 011 utilitarian characters; generally manifested 
by an increase in the size of the whole plant (vegetative luxuriance), but which 
may also consist in a multiplication of certain parts, as, for example, a more abun- 
dant leaf or flower formation 

In the field of physiology, the results of hybrid vigour have often been an 
acceleration or also a delay in flowering and maturity (Malinowski) and also 
an increase in regeneiation capacity 

The question of the anatomatical cause of vegetative luxuriance has not 
yet been definitely cleared up 

From extensive studies, Kikssllbach considers heteiosis phenomena as 
being due to an increase in the number of cells and. at the same time, in their 
volume The increase in the size of the plants, which be determined in the 
of crossings between maize lines, differed considerably from one organ to another. 
On the whole, he blieves that 90 per cent, of the increase in volume of the plants 
can be attiibuted to an inciease in the riumbei of cells and 10 per cent to increase 
in the volume of the latter < 

It is known that vegetative luxuriance occurs chiefly 111 crossings between 
genetically distant foims (different species and geneia, for example) and that it 
generally entails, as negative counterpart, generative weakness or even complete 
sterility This observation, however, should not be considered a strict rule 
I11 crossings of puie lines, on the one hand, vegetative luxuriance has been 
formed and, on the other, sterility (Maiinowski) 

The heterotic effect is independent of the phase of development of the plant, 
It may take place at any moment, even in the embryo of the seed In his very 
extensive investigations on the natuie and importance of hybrid vigour, Ashy 
(1930) had found that the enlargement of the embryo is a typical indication 
This finding, subsequently held unfounded, was recently confirmed by Mlkdoch 
(1940) The advantage that the plant possesses at the embryo stage afterwards 
continues throughout the course of its development 

If no essential differences are seen between the cross of closely related forms 
and that of unrelated forms, the conditions of degeneration and disturbance 
which arise as a result of crossings between forms having the most varied degrees 
of relationship should be considered as a negative heterosis effect Thus, foi 
example, Kostoff has often found, in tobacco hybrids, a shortening of the embryo, 
contrary to the finding of Ashy for maize 

Practical utilization of heterosis 

(A) M a i z e 

This utilization is applied chiefly for maize breeding. As is known, this, 
plant is monoecious. The male inflorescences are panicles placed at the top of 
the stems, while the femhle inflorescences (which subsequently form the ears) 
are placed lower down. Maize is an allogamous plant, strictly anemophylous. 
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Artificial selling causes degeneration phenomena which augment from gene- 
ration to generation when repeated, until, about the 6th generation, degene- 
ration is fixed at a certain level. These facts hinder considerably the plant breeder 
who, to obtain constant homozygous types, is obliged to adopt the practice of 
selling or at least crossing between very closely related individuals. It is very 
important for him to know that uot only the degenerative changes produced through 
inbreeding are completely aunuled by a single crossing, but also that t*he hybrid 
may attain a level surpassing the average value of the levels of the parent plants. 
In this way, the maize breeder finds a way open to utilize inbreeding without 
any apprehension, „ which is a great advantage. Inbreeding, however, is not 
an aim in itself, the true aim is rather to produce lines truly transmitting their 
characteristics, because they are homozygous. With inbreeding, \Jie uniformity 
of the lines augments constantly: after 5-6 generations, it is practically complete. 
Moreover, inbreeding eliminates undesirable elements as they arc not viable. 
Tt is in the first generation that the decline in vigour is greatest; in the subse- 
quent generations it is relatively small In maize, .as regards yield, decline may 
amount to about 50 per cent, of the level of the lines of the parent plants before 
beginning inbreeding. 

A description is here given *of the process of producing maize hybrids that 
T. V. Zapparoli (Stazione sperimentale di Maiscoltura at Bergamo, Italy) has 
elaborated for the assistance of groweis The authoi proposes a simplified method, 
recurring to the preliminary formation of inbred lines 

With a view to increasing as much as possible the effect of heteiosis, two 
ver}r different types, though both flowering about the same time, axe selected 
for crossing 

To avoid undesirable crosses, sowing is carried ont at least <X-io days earlier 
than in the nearby maize fields. For the male parent, the variety chiefly culti- 
vated in the region should be chosen 

The seed of varieties chosen for the male and female parents aie sown re- 
spectively in rows or in pairs of alternate rows. One row of the male can be 
alternated with twt> rows of the female parent, if it is certain that the former 
produces an abundant supply of pollen. 

Both in the field and on the plan, the name of the variety employed., in each 
row must be indicated in each row. Row spacing and cultivation care should con- 
form to the local system. 

The plants should be carefully watched during the course of their develop- 
ment, in order to remove the male inflorescences from- all the plants chosen as 
female parents, as soon and as long as they appear. This work usually lasts a 
week. 

The removal of these inflorescences (detasseling) is effected by simple top- 
ping, by pulling out or cutting of the panicles. Care should be taken to carry 
out this operation before the anthers open and are able to liberate the pollen. 

On harvesting, naturally the ears of the detasseled plants should be collected 
separately, eliminating those which are badly formed and which do not correspond 
to the desired type. Also, before shelling, the base and the tip of each ear must 
be removed. ' 
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The seed thus furnished by the female parent plant itsults fiom a cioss of 
the two varieties employed. 

The ears of the plants which were not detasseled ma\ natmally supply, 
for another crop, pure seed of the type employed as male pa lent. 

If the production of hybrid seed is effected on two fields fairly distant from 
each other, using on one, as male parent, the variety serving as female parent 
on the other, and vice versa, one obtains, besides the hybrid seed obtained froiii 
the two reciprocal and equivalent crosses, the seed of the two parents again in 
the pure state and ready for use in the folldwing year 

Hybrid seed is used for the usual crop growing. Owing to the effect of hy- 
brid vigour, it surpasses the yield capacity of the parents bv about 25 per cent* 
on an average. 

However, this increase in output only occurs in the first crop, and less, or 
even not at all in an eventual subsequent crop, which should not be attempted. 
Consequently, hybrid seed of this type has to be produced anew 7 each year, which 
implies not ordinaiy multiplication work but selection work requiring an exten- 
sive knowledge of the question and justifying its cost. 

It is necessary to be particular!)* attentive during the flowering season Its 
duration may last for a more or less short period, as the plants do not all flower 
at the same time. The flowering of the panicles (tassels) lasting 8-12 days, it 
is necessary, during this period, to go through the 'field, row by row, each day 
to remove them from the plants serving as female parents. 

The female inflorescences usually flower a little later than the panicles. The 
styles take about a week to fully develop. The stigmas remain receptive to 
fertilization for 2 weeks and even more and it is during this period that crossing 
should take place with the pollen from the variety selected as male parent 

When flowering is at its height, an expert worker can, in a working day of 8 
hours, remove the panicles in an area of T-1.5 ha , at the beginning and end of 
flowering, it is much more. Allowing that an operator 011I3' covers 1 ha. per day, 
and that he repeats this work 12 times, paid 12 lire per day, Zapparoli estimated 
cost of topping at 144 lire per ha. This sum could also cover other special ex- 
penses incurred in the production of hybrid seed (more difficult sowing, increased 
harvesting costs, etc.). But only the detasseled rows (generally only half the 
field ) furnish the required hybrid seed. Allowing for a yield of only 30 qls. 
per hectare, there would only be 15 qls. of the hybrid seed. Moreover, count- 
ing a loss of 3 qls. in shelling and sorting, only 12 qls. of seed remain, so that, 
for each quintal, there are 144 : 12 = 12 lire extra costs. This expenditure, how- 
ever, is very low in relation to the increased harvest which this hybrid seed will 
produce. To recover expenses, however, the process has to be applied judiciously. 
Anyone making his first attempt at maize improvement should be careful to chose, 
for crossing, the varieties which have already proved succesful in the region con- 
sidered for cultivation. 

The process described above supposes that common varieties, improved or 
p\herwise are used for crossbreeding. The work is more difficult and longer, but 
also more promising if, in place of these types, use is made of inbred lines, espe- 
cially created for crossing and carefully tested, as is the practice in tlje United States. 
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I. — Hybrid maize in the United States 

In the theory and practice of maize breeding, the United States surpasses all 
other countries. As their maize production amounts to 3/4 of the world output, 
this plant characterizes their agriculture and is of fundamental importance. It 
is not surprising, therefore, that the improvement of maize throngh heterosis has 
been and is still being attentively studied and widely developed. The practical 
results obtained have been outstanding; the production of hybrid corn has made 
great progress. Unfortunately, many dealing with hybrid maize were not always 
thoroughly honest in the matter. Advertisements and popular publications were 
sometimes ambiguous. It is just, therefore, to give a disinterested survey of this 
question to oppose the exaggerated publicity claims and inaccurate explications 
of certain publications and, on the other hand, to put into its true light, maize 
improvement through heterosis, with its enormous importance for world agriculture. 

The maize hybrid has often been compared with the mule. In fact, just as 
the mule is the first generation hybrid between the mare and the ass, a maize 
hybrid is the first generation hybrid between two strains of maize; in the same way 
as the mule this maize hybrid is only of value in the first generation as a crop and 
is not suitable for reproduction. Good maize Hybrids surpass any other type of 
this cereal. However, neither all mules nor all maize hybrids are efficient 

According to the definition of hybrid maize laid down in several States of the 
Union for its legal protection, by this term is intended ' the llrst generation of 
a cross between strains involving inbred lines’. ^ 

Already soon' after 1870, W. I. Beal (Michigan Agricultural College) carried 
out hybridization work on maize, with the evident intention of utilizing hybrid 
vigour to increase production. After 1890, a suggestion* was made to the farmers 
to produce their own crossed seed, but without result. In 1905, A. I>. Shamel 
success fully crossed inbred lines, after which G. H. Shull (1908), K M. Hast 
(1909) and G. M. Collins (1910) renewed recommendations to the farmers regard- 
ing hybrid maize: The basis for the subsequent development of maize improve- 
ment had thus been laid. The first hybrid involving inbred lines to be produc- 
ed' commercially was the Burr-Learning double cross, developed by the Connecti- 
cut Agricultural Experiment Station in 1917. In 1921, George Carter (Clin- 
ton, Conn.) used the first commercial crossing field for the production of hybrid 
seed, for producing crossed seed of Burr-Leaming; the following year the crop 
was sold at 8 dollars a bhshel. 


It was said earlier on in the article that inbreeding serves to eliminate the 
undesirable characters and to* put the desirable characters into homozygous 
form so as to obtain unifdrm types, truly transmitting their characters and proper- 
ties. Therefore, taking into account the heterosis effect which may be expected 
as a result of crossing two inbred lines, the Consequences of degeneration are also 
accepted. These lines, therefore, as in other improvement processes, are closely 
examined for resistance to lodging, resistance to drought and diseases, ear shape, 
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seed colour, etc. Experience has shown fortunately that, in general, inbred lines 
transmit, also to the products of crossing, the characters they manifested in the 
course of inbreeding. The lines relatively t*he most productive therefore, generally 
give the most productive hybrids. No less fortunate is the recent finding that*, 
in relation to the character ‘ productivity’, the said lines attain a remarkable con- 
stancy from the 2nd and 3rd inbred generation. From the 3rd geneiation, onwards, 
little change takes place. Of decisive importance is the choice of parents, as each 
inbred line does not give a good result with each other; the* result depends rather 
on the individual disposition of the 2 parents and theii reciprocal influence. But 
here there are conditions whose mode of action still completely escapes our under- 
standing. Therefore, tests have to be carried out perforce. It is necessary to 
determine systematically the value of inbred lines, crossing all, by pairs, one with 
the other. The road is long and difficult, making the process more costly. For- 
tunately, however, it has been possible to simplify testing methods All the 
lines are crossed with one other selected as male parent (generally a tested selected 
variety) which serves as tester. The better lines selected from these preliminary 
comparisons are subjected to a further testing. This is the basis of the testing 
process There are several modifications elaborated by private breeders, which 
unfortunately aie considered as tftfde secrets. The testing process, therefore 
resembles, in its fundamental tiaiis, the well known indirect method employed in 
animal husbandry to determine the genetic value of bulls (bull indices) * 

After having determined the suitability for using 0/ an inbred line, the seed 
which manifests the heterosis effect is produced for current use. The following 
crosses are distinguished : 

(a) top cross, immediate result of testing inbred lines, 1. the progeny 

of a cross between an inbred line and an approved variety; 

(b) single cross, crossing between 2 inbred lines (A x B); 

( c ) three-way cross, or cross between a tested F, generation (for example, ‘ 

A x B) with a suitable inbred line [(A > B) X C ; 

(d) double-cross, cross of 2 good I\ generations to obtain a new F, 

| (A X B) X (C x I>) 1 # 

There are also modifications of these systems of crossing and still more 
complicated combinations. 

In general, the top cross and the single cross cannot compete with other 
cross types. New hybrids so simply obtained give sufficiently good results to 
furnish a commercial seed which can stand up to competition. The greater 
part of commercial seed is double-cross seed. In fact, it has been found that 
double-crossing augments hybrid vigour appreciably, even when the first cross 
shows no sign of it, with double crosses Jones and Mengklsdorf obtained a 
yield exceeding that of the most productive parent by 47 per cent., while the 
yield from simple crosses was only slightly above that of the parents. Double 
cross seed gives rise as is easily understood to populations of a more or less un- 


* In this respect, see: S. Taussig, The problem of proving dairy built*. Monthly Bulletin of 
Agricultural Science and Practice , 1937, No. 3. 
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equal composition, which, in general, is not a disadvantage, but assures, on the 
contrary, the advantage of easy adaptation to environmental and cultivation 
conditions. The chief advantage of double crosses, however, is their lower 
cost, as the seed is obtained through the combination of two single crosses which 
already have a normal production, while to obtain the seed of single crosses, one 
has to begin with inbred lines having a reduced yield owing to the degenerative 
symptoms mentioned above. 

A good idea of hybrid vigour maize production can be obtained by examin- 
ing the results of the corn yield tests in the different States of the corn belt 
and published, in part, each year, and, in part, at longer intervals. ^Detailed 
reports of this type are issued in the vStates of Missouri, Iowa, Illinois, etc. A 
particularly instructive review of these results is given in the report of U. S. 
ZxmER add J. L. Robinson (Iowa State College of Agriculture at Ames), publish- 
ed in 1938. which summarizes the results of several years and in twelve dis- 
tricts of Iowa State. For example, during the period 1926-1938, the situation 
was as follows: taking the average of all the tests, the crop obtained from hybrid 
seed was about 13 per cent more than, that obtained from the varieties used in 
comparison. This increase varied between 6.8 per cent, (in 1927) and 30.8 per 
cent, (in 1936). Compared with the varieties, the hybrid seed placed in com- 
merce furnished increases in yield up to 35 per cent, and showed its value parti- 
cularly in years of severe drought. 

A similar picture of the situation is seen in the reports of other States, 
Illinois, for example. From the results of a 5-year experiment carried out in 
common on 10 experiment fields of this State, the 5 best hybrids exceeded in 
yield fhe 5 best ordinary varieties with which they were compared, on an average 
by 17.5 per cent. The hybrids were definitely superior particularly as* regards 
resistance to lodging 

Illinois is the true home of the maize hybrid. It is here that the first suc- 
cess was obtained (East, 1905) and it is here (at El Paso) that the selection estab- 
lishment of Lester Pfister is found, who, being one of the first private breeders 
in this respect has profited from the advantages of the initial success and thus 
made a sensation throughout the world. It is from here that hybrid maize made 
its entry into the agricultural press Under names such as ‘Wonder Corn’ and similar 
appellations. 

Today, Illinois is still the home of private breeders — besides Lester Pfister, 
B. E. Moews, Funk, Pioneer Company, etc. 


As indicated at the beginning of the article, the Federal Department of 
Agriculture has taken in hand the central direction of maize hybrid improvement 
and has connected the agricultural experiment stations of the States concerned, 
with the organization of the work carried out in common. In this way, the 
Department aims at placing in competent hands and at ^developing systemati- 
cally the production of inbred lines. In this respect, studies are still in the 
opening stage. • In particular, special varieties for the different regions are 
still wanting. 
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A review by M. T. Jenkins, published in 1936 and Without doubt already 
a little out of date, gives the following results obtained in this field by the agri- 
cultural experiment stations at the head of this movement: 
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I11 1935, the most popular maize hybrid was Iowa Hybrid 94 2, cultivated 
o\ei 42,000 acres; with a yield 19 per cent higher, than that of the varieties with 
which it was compared, it was also one 0/ the most productive. In this respect, 
Wisconsin Hybrid *>04 topped the list with an increase in yield attaining 30 pei 
cent But these results of one year only have little importance as it should 
be noted that the production of hybrids develops constantly and tends to increase. 
The new selections supplant the preceding because they “are better and mote 
reitain to succeed This is an evident sign of progress. 

The first association for hybrid seed production was established in 1926; 
in 1932, several others had sprung up and since then, their number is increasing 
constantly In 193b, 44 hybrids, evolved by 12 experiment stations, had been 
placed in commerce. 

In 1938, iu Illinois State alone, 8.4 million acres were sown with hybrid seed. 
In some parts of this State, hybrid maize covered 80-90 per cent of the total 
area under this cereal. According to Wallace, in 1938 throughout the United 
States, at least 15 million acres were sown with hybrid maize, and the increase 
in yield obtained may be estimated at approximately 100 million bushels. 

In experiment stations, variety tests are usually carried out under a secret 
number which remains so until harvesting. When these teste are made 011 varie- 
ties produced by private breeders, the seed is taken from the trade and not from 
the breeders themselves. In this way, an impartial judgement is guaranteed. 
In many cases, competitions are organized. Thus, Iowa States awards the Banner 
Trophy 'to the variety giving the best performance. I11 1938, it was awarded 
to Pioneer Hi-Breed 349 for a yield which surpassed by 18.4 per cent', the average 
yield of competing varieties, and by 34.5 per cent, that of the open-pollinated 
entries. > 

• Surprisingly, the success of the best varieties is fairly limited both as regards 
period of popularity and area. In Illinois, for example, the Pfister varieties, 
formerly so tenowned were soon eclipsed by the hybrids of Moews, Funk, Pio- 
neer Company, etc. Hybrids are only successful in certain localities, each being 


*• 9 Ingl. 
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adapted to special detp rmined conditions like other varieties. In general, however, 
it is in good, not mediocre soil that hybrids show their superiority to open-polli- 
nated varieties. Under unfavourable conditions, they hardly cover the ontlay. 
All American experiment stations continually emphasize that the different hy- 
brids are not all the same and that their value must be tested the same as other 
varieties. The only hybrids which can definitely considered good are those 
recommended by the respective experiment Station for a given region. 


To guarantee irf practice, protection a's far as possible, the certification of 
seed, with adaptation to the special conditions of each region, has been applied 
to hybrid varieties. The Missouri Corn Growers' Association, for example, 
has drawn up opportune regulations on the matter. These regulations require 
that double-cross seed must be produced exclusively from tested and approved 
inbred lines. The minimum distance which must isolate the crossing plot from 
othef maize is also prescribed. Detasseling must be* done carefully enough to 
ensure that never more than one-half of one per cent, of the mothei plants arq 
shedding pollen during the detasseling period At least three inspections — 
two field and one crib — are made before the corn is processed. 

As the farmer has to procure fresh hybrid seed each year, trade in seed and 
breeding stations are very important. The possibilities of fraudulency are so 
evident that an official control of the seed is absolutely indispensable : It should 
be exercized by the agricultural experiment stations which, in geneial, have 
already taken in hand the seed testing and approval service. 

In Iowa State, to be certified a hybrid must have yielded at least 10 per cent, 
more than the average of the open-pollinated varieties in a specific section for 
2 years out of the 5 years immediately preceding the year of certification Be- 
sides field and crib inspections, germination tests are also anticipated. 

In view of the considerable importance of maize hybrid production and utiliza- 
tion legislative measures have been taken. In the States of Iowa and South 
Dakota, laws relative to the question have been in force for several years. In 
Illinois, Ohio and Wisconsin, ordinances define the term hybrid corn and its legal 
protection. 

The question may' be raised as to whether it would not be better to entrust 
the production of inbred lines to official breeding establishments, leaving the 
production of commercial seed to private. breeders. In Nebraska, this system is 
already being followed as private breeders prefer to procure the necessary inbred 
lines from the agricultural experiment stations. In this case, it is naturally 
difficult to fix the price. In 1936, the College of Agriculture at Lincoln (Nebraska) 
supplied inbred lines ' at 1.5 dollars per lb. It is also rather difficult to fix an 
adequate price for the commercial hybrid seed obtaified. 

Emphasis may again be made of the fact that the yields of hybrids vary 
according to weather Conditions and local environment. According to KiESSEir 
bach, however, it may be conceded that, in the entire maize area in the United 
States, the use of hybrids procures an average increase in yield of 15 per cent* 
Taking into account that 1 bushel of seed costing 7 dollars is needed to sow about 
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7 acres, seed costs are therefore 1 dollar per acre. The oidinary maize varieties* 
producing 42 bushels of seed per acre, with a surplus yield of 15 per cent., the 
hybrid varieties may produce 49 bushels. The result is that each dollar spent in 
buying hybrid seed tpay procure 7 bushels of seed more than would have been 
the case with ordinary seed. 

A calculation of this kind evidently leads to both the use and production of 
hybrid seed. In fact these' two operations have become very extensive in recent 
years. ’From 1936, the experiment stations of 33 States of the Union and many 
private breeders were already endeavouring to produce guaranteed hybrid seed. 

To accelerate the production of inbred lines, in the frost-free zones of Florida 
and Argentina, it was found possible to obtain 2 generations per year by raising 
crops in the greenhouse using electric lights to lengthen the daylight period. This, 
shows the degree of perfection abreadv attained in the United States witli this 
method of improvement; it also shows, however, that the production of really 
good h3'brids is neither easy nor unrestricted!}' lucrative. In fact, inbreeding is 
both expensive and difficult; Lieber sums up the difficulties as follows : (a) for 
years artificial selfing has to be carried out on a large scale — (b) only some of 
the selfed lines show the desired degree of hybrid vigour and may be used to ad- 
vantage — (r) selfed lines usually are not very productive — (d) for large 
scale propagation all allogamy has to be excluded, necessitating a larger field area 
— (e) admitting that selfing has to be carried out 5 years in sequence, it is only 
at the end of 8 years that the seed can be sold commercially. 

All these difficulties, however, only concern the breeder and give him the 
right to demand a high price for the seed he supplies. On the other hand, practi- 
cal agriculture benefits from all the advantages which the use of hybrid seed pro- 
cures. In the first place, account must be taken of the increase in yield: at the 
rate of 15 per cent., as mentioned above, which represents an average for both 
years and regions, it is evaluated very low; but, turning all possibilities to account, 
in some districts the increase may amount to 30 and even 45 per cent. More- 
over, the use of hybrid seed ensures the advantage of greater resistance to lodging 
and consequently, a more regular production; resistance to drought is also augment- 
ed, as has already been mentioned. To these advantages may be added the 
improved quality of the seed which is also more even as the ears are better shaped. 
Harless plants are fewer in hybrid maize than in the ordinary varieties. 

Despite the considerable progress made in this field in the United States, the 
work so far accomplished only represents the first efforts and, as M. T. Jenkins 
states: 'There is every reason to believe that greater progress will be made 
in corn improvement in the next 25 or 50 years than has been made since the crop 
came into the possession of the white man nearly 450 years ago’. 

2. — Hybrid maize in other countries 

In view of the extraordinary success obtained with maize hybridization in 
the United States, it is surprising that up to the present, so little use has been 
made of this process. In some intensive maize-growing regions, however* 
it is beginning to be employed. 
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After the United States, China is the largest producer with an annual average 
'of 60 million quintals. Among other non-European large producers jome, in 
decreasing order of importance* British India (about 22 million qls.), Manchukuo 
(about 20 million qls.), Mexico (about 18 million qls.). These countries give 
no information on the systematic production of maize hybrids. The same may 
be said of the European country which up to date produced the most maize: 
Rumania (about 46 million qls. before surrender of territory). 

I11 Yugoslavia, which, with an annual production of about 30 million qls., fol- 
lows immediately after Rumania, A. Tavcar has carried out important work 
on maize improvement by hybrid vigoui. The best results were obtained with 
the F v of a cross between the Croatian 8-rowed maize (Zen Mavs indurala) and 
th a Hungarian dmt miize (Z M. indent at a). The yield of the best hybrids 
was ab >ut 54 per cent higher than that of the variety with which it was com- 
pared. 

In Italy (22-30 million qls ) careful attention is given to the cultivation 
of maize resulting 111 a relatively high unit yield (about 20 qls. per ha , average 
for many vears). The improvement of this cereal is being particularly studied. 
Hybrid production is not as yet being carried out on the American model, but 
the* ‘ Stazione sperimentale di Maiscoltura* at Bergamo, dung awav with the 
preliminary selection of inbred lines and practising instead simple crosses between 
different varieties, is endeavouring to introduce into practice the simplified 
process of producing maize hybrids which has already been described 
(See p. 286). 

According to a communication of Prof. T V. Zapparou, Director of the 
aforesaid experiment station, he obtained in experiments, by a single crossing 
of suitable varieties, an effect of heterosis manifesting itsell by increases in yield 
between 29 and 48 per cent. 

Despite the eloquence of these results and the propaganda in favour of the 
production and use of hybrid seed in practice, the process in question has not 
obtained the diffusion it merits, chiefly for the following motives. 

f a) difficulty in selecting suitable parents among the multiple varieties 
of a given region; 

(b) impossibility, due to certain causes, of organizing special establish- 
ments for large scale production and s^le of hybrid seed; 

(c) difficulty of getting a farmer to repeat the production of hybrid seed 
each year and, in anticipation of further success, taking upon himself supplemen- 
tary work requiring a certain intelligence, much attention and patience, piecisely 
Sit the moment when there is other pressing work to do on the farm. 

Experiments, undertaken with enthusiasm, are often abandoned at the end 
'of a few years. 

In Hungary, before the recent addition in territory, maize cultivation, with 
1. 1 million hectares, covered about 21 per cent, of the total arable area. The 
attention given to improvement of maize corresponds to its importance in the 
economy of *the country. Unfortunately, the maize fields are situated so closely 
together, that it is very difficult to obtain isolated plots necessary for the produc- 
tion of hybrid maize. 
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At the Kompolt Breeding vStation, R. Fleischmann has carried ont exten- 
sive experiments on the simple crossing of different varieties such as is practised 
in Italy, as the first step towards the improvement of maize by heterosis. 

The best combination obtained to date produced a yield 32 per cent, higher 
than the average yield of the two parents. A remarkable advance was the early 
maturity of the hybrids which assures the possibility of extending maize culti- 
vation further north. 

As a rule, the hybrids of 2 selected very productive varieties gave higher 
yields than hybrids of the ordinary varieties of the country. In 1938, in the State 
property at Mezohegyes, the maize hybrid was cultivated on about 400 ha.; it 
produced an average of 69.3 qls. ears per ha., while the ordinary variety with 
which it was compared only yielded 61.4 qls. A large scale experiment, ven ac- 
curately carried out, gave more or less the same proportion in yields. The effect 
of hybrid vigour was more evident in the vegetative development than in the 
reproductory organs; this could be turned to*account in the production of maize 
for ensilage. For this reason Hungarian farmers turn more to this aspect of the 
utilization of the maize hybrid. 

For many years already, in former Austria, F. FrimmEL has placed 011 the 
market seed of the ‘Feldsbcrger Heterosismais ' which represents the F> of a 
bleed cross. 

In the entiie X J . S. S. R., maize covers about 37 million hectares, and 
in some places, cultivation is extensive. 

In IQ 3 <), V. F. Kybison described the beginning of the production of inbred 
lines, which dates back to 1931, and the first crossing experiments between these 
lines, earned out in 1935. It appears that the best simple cross increased yield 
by 51 per cent, and the best double cross by 41 per cent. 

A simple cross of varieties, without preliminary inbreeding, was successfully 
carried out at a kolkhoz on an area of 548 ha. 


The rare information* obtained on maize improvement by h3 r brid vigour in 
countries other than America show that the rest of the world has only tentatively 
and hesitatingly followed the example of the United States.. 

* 

(B) Plants other than maize 

With these plants conditions are quite different. It should be understood 
at the beginning that improvement by hybrid vigour does not produce the same 
practical results as wfith maize. 

The rye called ' Maultier-Roggen ’ (lit. mule rye) furnishes the oldest example 
of a systematic utilization of hybrid vigour, with this peculiarity that, with this 
plant, a different method has to be used, as its small hermaphrodite anemophile 
flowers make it impossible to carry out mass emasculation. Also, strong allo- 
gamy implies the fact that, with rye, the characters of the different varieties 
generally have a heterozygous base. Under these conditions, no marked hybrid 
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vigour effect could be expected. Nevertheless, experiments carried out on the 
question in Germany (Fruwirth) and in Sweden (H. Nilsson) have given not 
only theoretical but also practical results. 

It has been found that the mixture of strains, especially those which denote 
a certain degeneration due to inbreeding, produces an advantageous effect, and 
that a competent farmer can use it to increase yields, on the condition that the 
seed of 2 varieties suitable as parents is sown together. Naturally, only half of 
the seed obtained from the stand is a cross of the 2 strains; the other half is a 
mixture, in almost equal parts of the 2 parents. 

There is no ni°ans of separating the hybrid seed from the parent seed unless 
it is possible to identify the hybrid seed from its aspect. The investigations 
of Tschermak and Nicolaisen on the xenia of rye indicate that there might 
be such a possibility. All depends on the proper choice of parents. In experi- 
ments over 6 years, Bredemann and Hkuskr found that the Tochow x Jager 
cross was the best; each year it gave significant yields surpassing by an average 
of 13.29 per cent, the average production of the 2 parents and, in every case, 
that of the most productive parent. 

The increase in yield obtained, hovever, varied considerably from year to 
year. There are * hybrid vigour years * when the desired effect is particularly 
marked, while it is weaker in other yeais This phenomenon evidently depends 
on conditions of fertilization in the respective years. The increase in seed yield 
is always accompanied by a greater vegetative luxuriance, very important as 
regards the utilization of hybrid vigour in the production of green forage. 

The investigations of H. Nilsson, carried out over 20 years, have thrown new 
light on the question of hybrid vigour in rye. The results obtained enabled this 
scientist to establish that, with rye, it is a question of effect of inbreeding which 
is not, or at least is not exclusively, of a genetic nature. In this cereal, degene- 
ration cannot be explained primarily as an effect of homozygosis, but as a plasma- 
tic influence of the parents on the progeny. A certain heteroplasmony, such 
.as is obtained by crossing, is necessary. 

Mention should be made of the interesting fact that H. Nilsson and also 
J. Duckert (1927), in carrying ont inbreeding experiments on rye* managed to 
isolate self fertile lines, which were not weakened by selling. 

Stewart, Uewis and Coons in the improvement of the beet applied the 
single-cross principle utilized in maize. 

In the F t generations obtaining by crossing inbred lines, the weight of the 
beets surpassed by an average of 39.5 per cent. (9.8-65.7 per cent) the weight of 
the beets used as initial material. For beet inprovement, therefore, future 
prospects are very bright. In the U. S. S. R UEbedinski (1931) utilized the 
principle of hybrid vigour for beets. 

Mention should be made here of the process for the production of * synthetic 
varieties ' elaborated # first by Hayes (in the United States for maize) and subse- 
quently applied to rye by Petersen and Sprague. This process consists in 
dividing a population into numerous inbred lines, of which the best are combined 
for open-pollination. In the United States, synthetic varieties of sugarbeet, 
.each composed of 5 inbred lines, have thus been obtained and propagated. In 
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the successive generations, the yield of these varieties only decreases slftwly, 
consequenfly they can be cultivated several times in succession. 

A plant which lends itself well to improvement by hybrid vigour is tobacco. 
In 1922, F. Frimmel published the results of experiments carried out with a 
view to utilizing, for improving this plant, the stimulating effect of crossing, to 
showed a decided reaction. In itself, crossing presents no difficulty. The quan- 
tity of seed formed in a capsule after one crossing only is sufficient to sow a large 
area. In former Czechoslovakia, Dr. VaSa had endeavoured to produce a hybrid 
vigour tobacco for the tobacco-growing region. Heterosis also finds a practical 
utilization at the German Tobacco Research Institute (at Forchheim) and at the 
Russian Institute for the ‘ Machorka ’ tobacco. 

As regards truck crops, the fundamental conditions for improvement by 
hybrid vigour to be lucrative are : easy execution of artificial crossing — small 
and numerous seed in the fruit after one crossing only — spacing of plants and 
consequently lower seed requirements. 

Among the crops grown on a large scale, mention may be made of the tomato 
as being particularly susceptible to the effect of heterosis. F. Frimmel is studying 
the question at the Mendel Institute of Kisgrub, taking as a basis the results of 
earlier experiments made in 1912 by R Wellington in the United States. He 
has succeeded in elaborating a simple method of mass crossing and applying in 
practice the principle of improvement by hybrid vigour. The hybrid named 
' Heterosis’ has been placed in commerce. The hybrids are earlier than the 
parents. Frimmel fertilized ioo.ooo — 150,009 tomato flowers per year. The 
hybrids gave considerable increases in yield, even in comparison with the best 
varieties employed as parents. They are also very early, which constitutes, 
especially in the tomato, an appreciable advantage from the economic standpoint. 
In the United States, W. F. Whaley has studied hybrid vigour in the tomato. 
In applying this principle, Hayes obtained an increase in yield of 15 per cent; 
in experiments made in Poland, this increase even attained 50 per cent. In 
the U. S. S. R., Chegalov and KeTrar are studying tbe question. 

This principle has also been applied in Bulgaria, taking as a basis the method 
elaborated at Eisgrub. Chr. Daskaloff at the Plovdov Agricultural Experiment 
Station, has extended the use of this method to |lie eggplant, and has obtained 
increases in yield amounting to an average of 24 per cent, and a maximum of 44 
per cent. As regards earliness, eggplant hybrids outdo their parents. The pro- 
duction of large quantities of hybrid seed for commerce is relatively easy and 
quite justified from the economic viewpoint. A practised worker can carry out 
per day, on an average 100 emasculations, pollinations and isolations of inflorescen- 
ces; 400-500 g. of hybrid seed will be obtained, quantity sufficient to sow about 
2 ha. In Japan, Y. Kakizaki has studied the improvement of eggplants 
by hybrid vigour and has endeavoured to popularize the hybrid varieties 
obtained. 

Spinach similar to maize, is a diclinous, anemophilous plant, which sempli- 
fies considerably emasculation and cross-fertilization, and especially facilitates 
improvement by tfrbrid vigour; hybrid vigour spinach has already been adopted 
in practice (Nicolaisen). 
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Breeders liave even attempted to tackle such an unpromising plant as the 
carrot which, after each crpss-fertilization of a flower, only supplies one dehiscent 
fruit 'containing 2 seeds. A yield increase in roots has been obtained. Poouk 
( at Davis, California) observed very marked hybrid vigour in the crosses of in- 
bred lines of this plant. Vp to the present, however, the use of hybrid vigour 
seed in practice has clashed with the high cost of production 

Heterosis also finds a practical utilization in floriculture. For many years 
an establishment at Erfurt (Germany) has put on the market hybrid vigour 
strains of begonias, double Tagctes, etc. 

Heterosis is particularly important in the improvement of ligneous plants, 
especially in all cases where the product of the crossing is propagated vegetatively 
In these cases, the work of the breeder is naturally profitable, even if it is difficult 
, and laborious, as one initial plant suffices for the multiplication In general, 
it is not a question of systematic improvement through hybrid vigour based on 
t the production of inbred lines, but a simple crossing of different strains, varieties 
or even species and of the vegetative luxuriance of the F‘ generation, sought for 
or elso only obtained by chance. 

Examples which have become famous are the walnut hybrids ‘ Paiadox’ 
(J uglcms regia X / calif 'omit a) and ‘Royal Black' (Juglans cal 1 form ca X / tugta) 
of Euther Burbank at Santa Rosa (California). 

Frequently, such hybrids are sterile, especially when unrelated strains are 
combined This phenomenon is unimportant if the plant in question is not util- 
ized for its fruit or seed; on the other hand it is advantageous in this sense that 
the material which would normally serve for fruit and ^eed formation remains en- 
tirely available for the development of vegetative organs and in this way increases 
the practical value of hybrids 

In horticulture, heterosis hybrids have always been employed The catalo- 
gues of horticultural firms list numerous hybrid bushes and trees of luxuriant 
growth to which they owe their value as ornamental plants As examples fnay 
be cited the ornamental shrub ‘ Magnolia Yulan' and the hybiid Catalpa bigno- 
moides X C. kaempferi. 

The luxuriant growth of hybrids, however, has a much greater economic 
importance in the field of dendrology; as the first to study the question, may be 
cited Kuotsch (Berlin) who, as early f as 1845, had effected crossings of species of 
pine (Pinus sylvestris X P. austnacto) and of oaks (Quercus pedunculata X Q . srss i- 
li flora). Although in these hybrids, there^was an increase in luxuriance of growth 
of about a third, his experiments were soon forgotten. * They were' only resumed 
and continued later in Ireland, by A. Henry, who may with good reason be consi- 
dered as the oldest authority on the hybridization of forest species'. His early 
publications on the subject date back to 1910 and brought before the public eye 
his hybrid poplar Populus generosa obtained from Populus angulata x P. tricho- 
carpa , In 1919, he published a work on hybrids of lurches (Larix eurolejpsis) and 
on* other hybrid conifers. As regards recent works, particular mention should 
be made of the studies of W. Von Wettstein on the first generation (Fi) hybrids 
of poplars, among which that of Populus alba 9 , P. tremula which produces a par- 
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ticularly luxuriant growth. The stately bearing of the Populm nigra X P. la- 
siocarpa makes it a favourite in gardens. Mention may also be made of the osier 
crosses effected by Sukatchev (U. S. S. R.). 

We will not enlarge further on the utilization of hybrid luxuriance which 
shows such promising prospects in sylviculture. 

Fixation of hybrid vigour 

As hybrid vigour can increase yields, the question is naturally raised as 
to whether it is possible to render this effect durable by fixing it, so to speak. 
As long as it is a question of plants reproduced by vegetative propagation, as 
is the case for many ornamental and foiest plants mentioned above, the effect 
of hybrid vigour may be maintained indefinitely. ' To this group of plants also 
belongs the potato, and there is reason to believe that, in the results obtained in 
its improvement, hybrid vigour plays an important part which, up to the present 
has remained unnoticed, but which will certainly be better understood in the 
future, as studies on the subject have already been started. 

I11 regard to the hereditary transmission properly so called of the luxuriant 
growth, it contradicts the definition of the term ‘ heterosis ' generally given. 
As has already been stated, the typical symptom' of hybrid vigour is considered 
to be its sorte appearance in F, and its decline in successive generations 

All scientists, however, do not accept this definition and neither do they 
agree as to the causes of hybrid vigour. For scientists who, like Kappkkt, tend 
to concede that heterosis (at least in some cases) is the more or less complex result 
of a cumulative action of different factors, the logical 'consequence would be 
that hybrid vigour can be fixed by* selection processes. 1). F. Jones, in attempt- 
ing to explain hybrid vigour, also comes to the conclusion that its effect can be 
maintained by hereditary transmission. \t is true that the large number of 
yield factors coming into play and the linkage of dominant factors may render 
selection very difficult, but they cannot make it ineffective. It would only be 
a question of carrying out selection on a fairly abundant material in order to be 
able to isolate the required combination, which is very rare. All this work, 
however, may sometimes be beyond the means of the private breeder. 

The conclusions drawn from these theoretical considerations led Richey 
in the United States some years ago to carry out exhaustive studies and expe- 
riments on the subject and to apply the convergent breeding method to maize. 
It consists in alternating systematical selling with allogamous fertilization 
directed with a view to combining the desirable characters of 2 allogamous va- 
rieties. The aim is also to maintain, in the homozygous state, the increase in 
growth or yield which is manifested in the heterozygous state in hybrid vigour 
plants. 

In practice, it has often been possible to successfully transmit hereditarily 
and fix hybrid vigour phenomena. In this respect, as an example may be cited 
tobacco, plant for which breeders have studied this question and solved practically. 

E. Maungwsxi (1928) has endeavoured to maintain hybrid vigour in beans. 
In his experiments in the 2nd and 3rd generation of a cross, there was a segre- 
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gation of individuals which owing to marked hybrid vigour showed a much 
more luxuriant growth than those of F x and even transmitted this character to 
their progeny. 

In this regard, mention should also be made of the information given by 
A fi. Salamov (1039) 011 the production of maize hybrids which transmit their 
vigorous growth to the subsequent generations; this information, however, is 
not very convincing 

Conclusion 

Since the crossing of 2 genetically different individuals exercises such 
an advantageous effect on the productivity and on other characters of the 
following generation, it may be asked if a like effect does not also take place 
on crossing genetically similar individuals, as there are in the really pure 
varieties of autogamous plants, Byssenko responds affirmatively to this ques- 
tion and 'bases on this concept his method (which made a sensatipn) of 
* regeneration 1 and * rejuvenation ' of 4 wheat varieties. He carried out mass 
ciossing withiii a variety. The successive generations produced from the crosses 
would be more viable, more easily adapted and consequently more, productive 
than the initial variety It appears that good results were obtained in practice 
According to communications from Russia, in 1937-38, 50,000-65,000 ha had 
been sown to this type of seed. . 

In opposition to this concept are the results of certain theoretical conside- 
rations and numerous studies and experiments as, for example, the experiments 
of F. Boeup, which show definitely that crossings within a pure variety do not 
increase yield. Boevjf concludes that a truly pure line, that ‘is to say, homo- 
zygous, comprising one genotype, cannot be modified by a crossing of individuals 
within this line. Things are quite different when it is not a question of a pure 
line, but a mixture of lines or even varieties, as would be the case in practice in 
Russia. In a like case, a crossing within the variety may very well increase yields. 

It may also be asked whether, in the case of autogamy (wheat), the culti- 
vation of an absolutely pure variety should be considered as the supreme objective. 
To be sure the propagation of pure varieties is one of the greatest advances in 
agriculture since the beginning of the present century. It is no less sure, however, 
as has already been seen, that a certain degree of heterozygosis generally assures 
a better development and, consequently, higher yields. The aim to follow, 
therefore, is* not so much to obtain an absolutely, uniform population from the 
genetic standpoint, but rather to produce as uniformly a population as possible 
from the phenotypic standpoint, but heterozygous from the genotypic 'stand- 
point, as is obtained ,by mixing pure lines with similar external characters. In 
autogamous plants, heterozygosis decreases regularly and by itself during the 
successive generations. Crossings within a variety, therefore are desirable and 
effective in checking this process. In this sense and under these conditions, the 
‘ rejuvenation ' method of Byssenko is justified. 

According to Bauer, tfre aim which should be followed in the future with 
autogamous plants does not consist in multiplying a sole pure Hue, but in pro- 
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ducing polytype varieties. These obtain, antomatically, through spontaneous 
crossing, the advantages of increased heterozygosis. Numerous observations 
have shown quite recently that, with autogamous plants such as wheat, espe- 
cially in warm climates, spontaneous crossing is much more frequent than was 
formerly thought. In this way, therefore, heterozygosis also comes into play. 

In 1936, M. T. Jenkens wrote as follows: " Hybrid corn has been developed 
as a result of researches in genetics, the science of heredity, and is an outstand- 
ing example, perhaps the most outstanding example of the influence of theo- 
retical scientific research in revolutionizing the production practices of an agri- 
cultural crop ’. 

It is to be regretted that an innovation so sensational and important from 
the economic standpoint has as yet found so few partisans outside the United 
States. The difficulties encountered in the practical application of the method, 
especially under European conditions, however, cannot be denied; these have been 
indicated earlier on in the article. 

To reply to the various enquiries addressed to the International Institute 
of Agriculture, it seemed necessary to discuss the question of hybrid maize pro- 
duction, encompassing it in the ensemble of questions regarding maize improve- 
ment by hybrid vigour. It also seemed to us of interest to give (see p. 286) de- 
tails on a simplified process for the production of hybrid maize on the farm. 
When the use of hybrid seed produced on the farm will be implanted, the desire 
will naturally come to transfer the selection work thus accomplished to special, 
properly equipped establishments. Iti thfls manner, the way is opened to the 
inprovement of the method on the American model. I11 the countries where, 
owing to local conditions, the production and sale of maize hybrid seed do not 
appear profitable for the private breeder, it will be the province or the State to 
assume this task, being of public interest, or else to carry it out with the colla- 
boration of private breeders. 

In regard to the immense importance of hybrid vigour in maize improve- 
ment, its value for other cultivated plants appears much less. Nevertheless, 
improvement by heterosis and the simple production of hybrids have given very 
important results with truck crops, ornamental plants and ligneous species. In 
this field, the systematic utilization of hybrid vigour can still bring about consi- 
derable progress. 

The bringing about of hybrid vigour is not in itself an act of complete and 
indipendent breeding; hybrid vigour cannot, in any way, replace true breeding 
work btlt only supplement the work of the breeder as the final step towards the 
obtaining of seed and of plants of the highest possible yield and economic value. 
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PRESENT PROBLEMS IN ANIMAL NUTRITION 

NUTRITIVE VALUE FOR RUMINANTS OF PROTEINS 
IN COMMON FEEDING STUFFS 

by F. B. Morrison and J. I. Miuxu 

The determination of the value of proteins in animal feedtngst tiffs is one of the 
chief problems in the science of nutrition in recent years . This article which was 
especially written for the Bulletin by eminent specialists at the Cornell University 
(New York, U. S. A. ). furnishes a valuable contribution on the subject. 

General 

Many investigations have been conducted with non -ruminants to determine 
the uutiitive values, measured i« various ways, of purified individual proteins 
separated from various plant and animal products, or of the mixture of proteins 
occurring in different single natural foods or feeds. The metabolism experi- 
ments of this type have nearly all been conducted with rats as test animals, and 
but a very few such investigations have been made with swine or poultry. 

The studies of this type often have no direct application to the practical 
feeding of livestock or even to the providing of adequate diets for humans. This 
is because we do not feed humans or farm animals purified proteins, and ordir 
narily the supply of protein comes from more than one source. Theoretically, 
it is possible for two incomplete and inefficient proteins to supplement each other 
so as to make an efficient source of protein to the body. 

In addition to the results of metabolism experiments with non-ruminants, 
considerable information concerning the nutritive values of the proteins in our 
common feeding stuffs is furnished by the numerous practical feeding experi- 
ments that have been conducted with swine and chickens to compare the values 
for these species of the various protein-rich feeds as supplements, especially as 
supplements to the cereal grains. 
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But relatively few 'metabolism experiments have thus faf been conducted 
to determine the values for ruminants of proteins from different sources. More- 
over, much less information is available on this subject from the results of 
practical feeding experiments than* in the case of swine or poultry. 

i. — Methods op comparing proteins 

In comparing the nutritive values of proteins from various sources, several 
different methods of measurement are Used. One of the most common methods 
is to determine the biological value of the protein according to the Thomas- 
Mitchell method. The biological value is the percentage of efficiency of the 
protein for maintenance and growth, combined. 

It has been proved that the amino acid requirements for mere body main- 
tenance are different and less rigorous than those for growth. Therefore, biolo- 
gical values secured with young animals which are making good gains in pro- 
tein cannot be safely compared with others obtained with young animals storing 
little or no protein Yet this fundamental fact has often been ignored 

Recent investigations at the Washington Station with chicks show the wide 
differences there may be in the relative values of two sources of protein when 
measured by different experimental methods The value of the protein in 
soybean oil meal (hydraulic process) was compared with that in casein by six 
methods of experimentation with the following results: 

Piotein \alue 1 * 

Soybean oil 
Cast in meal 


Mitchell’s biological value method 78 7 74 2 

Cornell protein retention method 100 o 81 9 

Washington State College biological value method 92 } 00 5 

Almquist chemical method .* 91 1 90 5 

New gross protein value method of Washington State College 1000 58 5 

Ordinary growth (interpreted same as preceding method) . . 1000 50 $ 


Iii the > new ‘ Gross protein value method * proposed by the Washington 
investigators, the relative value of the protein in a protein supplement is deter- 
mined in comparison with that of casein, when used to balance a low-protein 
ration adequate in vitamins and minerals, in which nearly all of the protein is 
furnished by a mixture of cereal feeds with 6 per cent alfalfa leaf meal. Pala- 
tability is a factor in this method of measuring the value of a protein supplement. 
Though it may be important from the practical standpoint, palatability is not 
a factor in the biological value method, or in' the Almquist chemical method. 

2. — Differences in the relative ranking of proteins 

Such differences in the relative ranking of the proteins in two feeds as are* 
shown in this table certainly merit much further investigation. 

Numerous investigations have shown that proteins from various sources 
have radically different nutritive values for non-ruminants which have a simple 
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stomach, including rats, poultry, swine, dogs, and humans. For such animals 
the proteins of the cereal grains are of low value, compared to the .proteins of 
milk, eggs, meat, and fish, all of which are of high nutritive value. They fortu- 
nately supply a high proportion of those essential amino acids which are 
contained in scanty amounts in the cereal grains and most other* foods of plant 
origin. 

In livestock feeding, milk and the meat and fish by-products are of especial 
value in making good the deficiencies in the quality of protein in the rations of 
swine and poultry. Though the protein of tankage or meat scraps is not of high 
quality when forming the only source of protein, nevertheless, these meat by- 
products are^ efficient protein supplements to grain and grain by-products. 

In general, the germs of the cereal grains have proteins of much better qua- 
lity than the endosperm, or starchy part of the kernels. Also, in the case of 
wheat grain, the bran layers provide protein of higher nutritive value than the 
endosperm. Wheat bran, wheat middlings, and red dog flour, therefore, furnish 
protein of considerably better quality than does wheat flour or even the entire 
wheat grain. This helps to explain the popularity of wheat by-products for 
stock feeding. 

The proteins of legume seeds differ to a surprising degree in value for non- 
ruminants. At one extreme are most beans and also cowpeas and lentils, who^e 
proteins are of low value, being markedly deficient in cystine. At the other 
extreme are soybeans and peanuts. When well-cooked, soybeans provide pro- 
tein for non-iuminants that is superior to that from most other plant sources, 
and only inferior to that of animal origin. 

Linseed meal and cottonseed meal are two of the most important and most 
common protein supplements for livestock, but for non-ruminants the quality 
of their protein is much inferior to that of milk. Corn gluten meal and corn gluten 
feed, which are both corn b}'-products, undoubtedly supply protein of poor 
quality for non-ruminants, for most of their protein is zein, which lacks lysine 
and tryptophane. 

For non-ruminants the proteins of legume forages are apparently not of 
high efficiency. In Oregon experiments with rats, alfalfa protein seemed to be 
deficient in cystine, although in English tests it seemed to contain ample cystine. 
In Illinois exportrnents the protein of a ration of alfalfa hay and corn had a bio- 
logical value of only 62 per cent, for rats. 

To summarize the results of numerous feeding experiments with swine and 
poultry, the following statements may be made: It is apparently impossible to 
make up a ration from cereal grains and any of their by-products which provides 
protein of satisfactory quality for good growth of pigs or chicks or for normal 
egg production. The quality of protein can be improved somewhat, but cannot 
be made adequate by the addition only of such protein supplements as linseed 
meal, coconut oil meal, cowpeas, or field peas. To make a ration that is entirely 
satisfactory in quality of protein, it is generally necessary to furnish part of the 
protein in such feeds as milk by-products, fish meal, tankage, or meat scraps. 
Well-cooked soybean oil meal is probably the best substitute for such feeds of 
animal origin. 
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Nutritive value of proteins for ruminants 

r 

Before any definite information had been gained by means of metabolism 
experiments concerning the value of the piotein in various feeds for iuminants, 
it was evident from the experience of farmers and from the results of practical 
feeding experiments that it was unnecessary to provide protein of animal origin 
for cattle and sheep, after they had reached thev usual weaning age. Kntirely 
satisfactory rations vyere furnished by cereal grains with legume hay or mixed 
hay, and with or without corn or other silage. When such rations w T erc deficient 
in amount of protein, the lack would be entirely made good by the use of such 
protein supplements as linseed meal, cottonseed meal, and wheat bran, which 
are not satisfactory as the only protein supplements for swine or poultry 

1. — Metabolism experiments 

Additional infonn ition was furnished seveial >ears ago b> metabolism' ox-* 
pertinents with cl ail 3" cows at the Wisconsin Station conducted to compare the 
values of various protein supplements for milk production When cows were 
fed cereal gram with either clovei 01 alfalfa hay phis corn silage, theie was little 
difference in the efficiency of corn gluten feed, linseed meal, cottonseed meal, or 
distillers' corn dried grains as protein supplements On the other hand, when 
corn stover was the only rtmghage, corn gluten feed was distint tlv inferior to 
the protein supplements that provided protein of bettoi quality for non-iumi- 
nants 

On account of the meager data concerning the values of the protein in 
Common feeding stuffs for ruminants, the senior author decided in iqji that 
if would be wise to begin a series of metabolism experiments with growing lambs 
to secure such data. The early experiments were conducted by Prof. Kenneth 
L. Turk under supervision of the senior author and Prof. L. A. Maynard, while 
the later experiments have been conducted by the junioi author of this paper. 

When these investigations were begun, it had recently been leported else- 
where that alfalfa hay, fed as the only feed, furnished protein of poor quality for 
growing lambs, the biological value being only 56 per cent However, we 
doubted whether these data really proved that the protein of alfalfa hay was 
actually of poor quality for ruminants. This was because lambs and calves 
grow so well on legume pasture, and make such satisfactory gains on only alfalfa 
hay and corn or other grain. % 1 

In our first experiments, we, therefore, determined the nutritive value of the 
proteins in alfalfa hay and in red clover hay, when each was fed as the only 
source of protein in a ration having plenty of energy. We also studied the 
value of the protein in rations of alfalfa hay and corn and 6f clover Hay and corn* 

The protein in ^11 four rations proved to be of very satisfactory quality, no 
matter whether measured in terms of biological value or in terms of percentage 
of total protein in the ration that was stored by the lambs. The biological values 
averaged 79 per cent for alfafa hay, 81 per cent for red clover hay, 77 per cent, 
for alfafa hay and corn grain, and 80 per cent for closer hay and torn grain. 
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Our work showed that the low value for alfalfa hay secured bv the previous 
investigator was due to the fact that when alfalfa hay is fed alone, without an 
added source of energy, it does not supply sufficient non-nitrogenous nutrients 
to enable animals to use the protein with maximum efficiency. 

Since there was no significant difference in the values of the protein an these 
4 rations for growing lambs, we next conducted studies with common feeds whose 
protein undoubtedly has widely different values for swine, poultry, or rats. Corn 
gluten meal, a corn by-product, was selected as a feed having low’ quality of pro- 
tein, among the common protein-rich concentrates. Well-heated expeller pro- 
cess soybean oil meal was chosen as a common feed supplying high quality of 
protein for non-ruminants, and linseed meal was included as being one of the 
most popular protein supplements. 

JUimbs were fed rations in which these three feeds furnished nearly all the 
protein, additional energy being furnished by pure non-nitrogenous nutrients, 
with purified cellulose as roughage. It was necessary to include in the rations 
a small proportion of wheat straw (which is very low in protein) to induce 
the lambs to consume sufficient amounts of the rations to make the desired 
growth 

When thus fed to 7 individual lambs there has been no difference whatsoever 
01 no significant difference in the nutritive value of the protein from these three 
widely differing sources. Also, in experiments with 4 animals corn gluten 
meal was fully as efficient a source of protein as casein or dried skimmilk. 

These results indicate either that the requirements of growing lambs for 
essential amino acids are much different from the requirements of rats, swine, 
or poultry, or probably that ruminants have a much greater ability than 
rats, humans, swine, poultry, or dogs to synthesize the amino acids that are 
essential for them. At least, the kind or quality of protein is apparently of de- 
cidedly less importance in the rations of such ruminants as sheep or cattle than 
in the case of the animals which have a simple stomach and no great cecum, like 
the horse. 

This difference is presumably due to the following: The digestion of cel- 
lulose and pentosans by ruminants is caused chiefly by the bacteria and other 
micro-organisms which thrive and multiply in great numbers in the rumen or 
paunch. These bacteria can probably use certain other simple nitrogenous com- 
pounds, in addition to the amino acids, for making the proteins in the cells of 
which they are composed. Further on in the digestive tract of the ruminant, 
these bacterial cells may be digested, and the protein that has been synthesized 
by the bacteria thus made available to the animal. This bacterial protein may 
hence provide all the essential amino acids, even though they were lacking in 
the nitrogenous food used by the bacteria in their growth. 

Use of non-protein nitrogenous compounds 

Several investigations were conducted several years ago, especially in Ger- 
many, to determine the extent to which various non-protein nitrogenous com- 
pounds can be used by ruminants as f a substitute for protein. The results, 
however, differed so greatly that no definite conclusions could be drawn. 
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Recent investigations at the Wisconsin Station and the New York (Cornell 
Station have proved definitely that the nitrogen of both urea and ammonium 
carbonate can be utilized by ruminants for at least a partial supply of protein 
nitrogen In the Wisconsin experiments growing calves were fed a basal ration 
of timothy hay, corn grain, and corn starch, with steamed bone meal, iodized 
salt, and cod-liver oil, and with 10 per cent of corn molasses in the case of 
certain animals. Some of the animals were fed casein as a protein supplement, 
while others received urea or ammonium carbonate. 

Decidedly greater growth resulted on the rations containing urea or ammo- 
nium carbonate than on the check ration, although the growth was slightly less 
rapid than on the ration containing casein. Analyses of the tissues of the animals 
at the end of the second experiment showed that they had a normal content of 
true protein In these experiments the uiea furnished approximately 43 per 
cent of the nitrogen of the lation. 

In the Cornell experiments, which were metabolism studies with growing 
lambs, we compared urea, casein, dried skimmilk, and linseed meal when forming 
nearly all the nitiogen in a lation that was made up chiefly of purified nutrients. 
When subjected to this very rigorous method ot investigation, the percentages 
of nitrogen stored by the lambs were 20.4 per cent for the casein ration, K) 
per cent for the dried skimmilk ration, 22.7 per cent for the linseed meal ration, 
and only 2 o per cent foi the urea ration. It should be pointed out that while 
the lambs could make but little gain in protein tissue with urea nitrogen as prac- 
tically their entire nitrogen supply, they were able to keep in positive nitrogen 
balance Thus they could slightly more than maintain themselves on this sim- 
ple source of nitrogen 

The possible use of urea as an ingredient of rations for livestock is of interest 
at this time, since urea made by the synthetic process from air nitrogen may 
cost less than nitrogen in our common feeds. In the opinion of the authors 
of this paper, much more experimental data should be secured before legislation 
is changed to permit the use of urea as a source of nitrogen in mixed feeds for 
cattle and sheep. The investigations should include carefully-conducted and 
long-time practical feeding experiments with high- producing dairy cows and also 
with fattening cattle and fattening lambs which are sold on a discriminating 
market where good finish brings a premium. 

At present there is certainly no reason for haste in authorizing the use of 
urea in mixed feeds, for there is no dearth of well-known protein supplements 
of proven value in the United States. On the contrary, there is even an over- 
supply and in this section of the country some protein supplements of the 
highest grade have been selling at a lower price than corn or other farm grain.. 

Effects of cooking and oil extraction 

In has been shown in experiments elsewhere that the quality of protein 
in soybeans is greatly improved by thorough cooking for rats, swine, or poultry. 
We have, therefore, conducted tests recently to find whether heat treatment or 
oil extraction improves soybean protein for lambs. 
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111 metabolism experiments with 16 lambs, the average percentage of total 
nitrogen stored was 18.8 for raw soybeans, 238 for solvent process soybean oil 
meal without special heat treatment, and 27 3 for soybean meal which had been 
specially heat-treated. There was but little difference in the biological values 
of the protein from these 3 sources, the average values being 62, 62, and 64 per 
cent, respectively. The chief difference was in the digestibility of the protein, 
(>3. 6 per cent, of the prptcin in raw soybeans being digested, in comparison with 
70.6 per cent, for the heat-treated soybean oil meal. The addition of soybean 
oil to, the heat-treated soybean oil meal did not decicase it^ utilization, but, in 
fact, tended to increase the efficiency of the protein 


2. - Feeding experiments 


Along with these metabolism experiments, we have been conducting feeding 
experiments to study the value of proteins from various sources in practical 
rations for tlpiry cow\ fattening cattle and fattening lambs 

Three experiments have been conducted to determine what the effect would 
be of feeding higli-producing dairy cows rations differing widely in quality of 
protein. (The first two trials were by Salisbury' and the senior author, and the 
third trial by Bratton, Salisbury and the senior author ). 

In these trials corn silage and mixed hay low' in percentage of legumes was 
the roughage One group of cows teceivcd a ‘ poor-quality-protein ’ con- 
centrate mixture consisting of ground corn, ground oats, corn gluten feed, 
corn gluten meal, bone meal, and salt The othei received a ‘ good-quality- 
protein ' mixture containing in addition, soybean oil meal, linseed meal, cotton- 
seed meal, ami distillers’ dried grains. 

The results of the tirst experiment seemed to indicate that it was important 
that a concentrate mixture supplying good quality protein be fed to high-produc- 
ing cows that received but little legume roughage. In the other experiment there 
was no significant difference in the results from the two lations, though the hay 
contained even less legumes. Further w'ork must, therefore, be clone before con- 
clusions can be drawn. 

In conclusion, it may be mentioned that we are conducting a series of feeding 
experiments with fattening steers and fattening lambs to compare soybean oil 
meal, raw soybeans, corn gluten meal, and linseed meal as protein supplements 
to rations low in protein. 

Care is taken to keep the amount of protein in each ration constant. Thus 
far, corn gluten meal, used as the only protein supplement, has tended to produce 
slightly, but only slightly, less rapid gains than the other protein sypplements. 
Further data is necessary before definite conclusions can be drawn concerning 
the values of these 4 sources of protein for fattening cattle and lambs. 
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Rejuvenation of rubber plantations in Indochina 

The Indochinese Government having expressed the fear that rubber production 
would drop during the next few years in consequence of the comtemplated rejuvenation 
plan, the Rubber Planters’ Association of Indochina was called upon to pass its opinion 
on the question. 

A report of the ' Soeiete des Plantations des Terres Rouges \ which is one of the chief 
rubber-producing associations, indicates that, in view of the intensive tapping which 
precedes the felling of the trees, on the coming into tappability of the areas rejuvenated 
within the last few years, the production of the three coming years will be maintained 
at the present level. 

The Syndical Chamber approves the similar conditions which have been addressed 
to the Administration; there being no need for apprehension, the said body hopes 
that the Administration will not make any restriction in the policy of' rejuvenation, 
tills latter being the only means of safeguarding the production potential of Indochinese 
hevea cultivation. 

The following data have been abstracted from the report on replanting drawn up 
for the purpose of studying the consequences of a replanting policy on the production 
potential of the ‘ Soci£te des Plantations des Terres Rouges \ 

The figures on which this study is based are: 


Planted area of the Avssociation on January j, J941 .... 53-054 53 ha 

Tappable area on January i, 1941 29,644 56 » 

Area not in production * 4,00087 » 

Cultivated in 1035 55 50 » 

» » 1030 124 j I » 

* >’ 1937 178 12 » 

* » *938 A? 180 55 » 

» » 1939 1,817 60 » 

> » 1940 .... I* 05}99 * 


The areas recently replanted and to be replanted in the following years will be 
^constituted entirely of superior quality material. We will concede therefore for these 
areas the following production potential, which present test tappings appear to justify' 
amply: 
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Th report then indicates the production estimates of the Societe dcs Planta- 
tions de Torres Routes (i) in the e 1st ot stopping replanting at the end of 1940, 
(2) in the case ot continuing replanting at the rate ot i 000 hectares per \ear an ac- 
tual yield of Goo kg per ha per >ear for the areas to be replantc d as allowed The trees 
to be felled bung tapped to exhaustion point during the coiirse of the last two ^ars, 
gi\e during this period a \icld double the normal as abo\c 1 e 1200 kg 

'Jhc final balance of the production of one hectare (trees felled) theictorc would be 
as follows 
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1 he putting into tapping of the 
JO 55 1o iq=$c) lots partly conceals the 
e fleet ot lowered production due to 
telling and the following conclusions an 
derived 

(1) the earning out ot replant 
mg under tile conditions e onsidtred 
will leael to an increase 111 production 
111 the next three ^ears, 

(2) m the eight subsequent years 
the continuation of the replanting pro 
gram will bring about a lower produc 
tion than m the case of stopping replant- 
ing Production, howe\er, would never 
be inferior to the present output, 

(3) in the following years an 

ippreciably higher production would be 
>btained * * 

The following of a replanting pohev 
ill enable Indochina to maintain itself 
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on the same plan as the other rubber producing groups of the Far East, these latter 
having practised and still continuing a vigourous policy of replanting. An eventual crisis, 
therefore would not find Indochina in an unfavourable position in comparison with its 
neighbours. In the contrary case, the production costs of other producers striding 
at a lower level than in Indocliina, the latter would find itself at a disadvantage on the 
world market. 

Another advantage of a replanting policy is the improvement of the status of natu- 
ral rubber as compared with synthetic products. A low cost price is the best weapon 
in this contest (Bulletin du Syndic at des Planteurs de Caoutchouc de V Indot hme , 1940, 
Nos. 245 and 249) 

C. A G. 


Influence of electric current on ripening of cheeses 

P. T. Sisutkink and L Iliacii at the Institute of Agriculture at Vologda have 
carried out researches with a \iew to studying the influence of electric current on the 


Diagram of coupling of alternating current 
in the cheese 



5 


1 Lamp rheostat - 2. Lamp 4 -* - 3 Kmlc switch 
4. Voltameter - 3 Ampei enieter Cheese 


Diagram of transformer installation B-\ 
type for charging 



1. Mercury rotary converter - 2. Tran&founer - 

3. Cathodic ten.sion damper - Choking coil 
- 5. Switch 7. Interrupter - 8. Lamps - 
9. Voltameter - jo. Small vice - 11. Ampere- 
meter - 12 Lamp rheostat - 13. Cheese % * 

14 Weight for pressure of electrodes 

On the latter was put a weight of 500-600 
contact with the source of energy. 


ripening of cheeses (Moloichuaja Pro - 
myc hlcnnost, Moscow, 1038, No. 3), 
Two pieces of Packs tein cheese were 
subjected to a continuous electric cur- 
rent in order to establish the cataphor- 
etic action on the proteinic molecule, 
while two other pieces were subjected 
to alternating current to observe the 
action of heat and frequency on the 
microflora Processing was normal The 
salt added was in crystal form, ripening 
was effected at J2° C. with a relative 
humidity of 95-98 per cent., ripening 
period, one month. The usual precau- 
tions were taken while cheese w r as in 
the ripening rooms turning of cheeses, 
ventilation, etc. 

Experiment technique. 

Two aluminium plates 25 cm. in 
diameter were used as electrodes. One 
plate served as a support and was cover- 
ed with parchment 30 cm, in diameter 
moistened with a weak solution of NaCl. 
On this support was placed the cheese, 
moistened on the upper surface with 
a weak salt solution and covered with 
another wet parchment on which was 
placed the second aluminium plate, 
grams, in order to establish a good 
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Calculation of energy. — To heat the cheese up to 30° C. it is necessar) 

Q me (t x — t 2 ) 2 v 068 (4 2-12) 40 8 cal 

m — weight of cheese, r specific heat (45 per cent, fat in the dry matter) o 68; 
ti - temperature of the room; t 2 - final temperature. 

u . Q 40.8 

h mm - - -- -- 285 \ If mm . 

0.0143 00143 

Current was I 4 o a, I T 44 v. 

The cheese was subjected to continuous current and to alternating current for 
20 minutes, the current changing ever) 10 minutes. Q - o 24 1 * U < t. 

The heat ceded bv the current to the cheese was () ** '-** “ 

l o 

50.7 cal. and the temperature of the cheese t ^ , 40° C. 

' 1 m C 2 o 68 

This system was applied during 10 consecutive days At the end qf 45 (lavs, the 
control cheese was normal in quality while the cheese subjected to an alternating cur- 
rent was bitter and not compact. The cheese subjected to a continuous current had 
a soft crust and a better flavour than that of the control cheese, resembling that of 
Dutch cheeses. A second examination made after two weeks on the control and on 
the cheese subjected to the action of electric currents, showed that the cheese under- 
going the continuous current treatment was the best qualit) cheese 

No data from chemical analyses are available and consequent!) there is no infor- 
mation on the degree of scission of the proteinic molecule and on the ripening of the 
cheese. After 30 days, a microbiological analysis was made The cheese subjected 
to continuous current and the control showed per gram in a Petri dish 30 thousand 
germs belonging to a microflora different from the normal microflora. 

On the contrary, the cheese subjected to an alternating current contained no fo- 
reign microflora These preliminary experiments show that electric currents exercize 
an influence on flavour (continuous current) and on extraneous nncrofiora (alternating 
current) Further studies w T ill load to establishing the causes of the different ripening 
of eheeses, to finding methods of controlling the extraneous microilora and to bringing 
about those modifications in the paste ahd flavour most suitable for the different cheeses 

( T S. 
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Svobida, Lawrence. An Empire of Dust, Caldwell, Idaho, Caxton Printers, 1040, 
203 pp,, 43 illiKS. 

In the June number of this Bulletin , M. H. 11 . Bknnktt showed the importance of 
the soil erosion problem for the greater part of the agricultural regions of the United 
States. The tremendous dust stonns which began about 1033 opened the eves of the 
great American public on this question and made it understand the dangers of wind 
erosion. 

This work will certainly contribute towards arousing world inttttst in the process 
of ‘ transformation into deserts ’ of a large part of the States of the Middle West. The 


* Under this heading are included short synopses of bjoks received ior review. 
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author describes the establishment, early success and ruin of his property; the story 
covers a period of several years and is wntten by a farmer who handles the pen as skil- 
fully as the plough. 

The usual hazards of dry-farming are known; but the risks the farmer in dry re- 
gions runs, owing to excessive drought or rains coming at the wrong time, are generally 
counterbalanced by high yields in the good years. In the present case, however, the 
combination of sand storms with several dry seasons has ruined for ever, according to 
the author, a large part of the Great Plains regions The territory in question would 
be about equal in area to all Germany, Prance and the British Isles. 

The author praises the numerous measures taken by the American government to 
assist the farmers and to control wind erosion. Although calling these efforts heroic, 
he remains pessimistic, considering that man is too late to dominate the forces of nature 
which, alas, he has unloosed himself. 

W. B. 


Parodi, Krnesto Agnioltura trgpicale c sublvopuale (La nuova agricolt ura dTtalia). 
Turin, Unione tipografico-edi trice torinese, 10.41, 503 pp., 2 plates, 330 figures Net 
Price- go lire. 

This work is a concise manual on tropical and subtropical agriculture, in which 
the essential parts are illustrated with well chosen figures. After a brief definition 
of tropical countries, their climate and influence on the human body, the author be 
gins with soil classifications and the question, particularly important in the tropics, 
of humus and its conservation. He subsequently deals with the different, forms of 
agriculture (plantations and native farming) and, in particular, Italian colonization 
in the tropics 

A special chapter is devoted to land clearing, and the maintenance and conser- 
vation of soil fertility The first part of the book concludes with a brief but very in- 
structive description of ways of living in the tropics (housing, clothing, alimentation, etc ). 
poisonous animals and various tropical diseases. The author also says a tew words 
on maintaining race purit> . question to which great importance is attached to-day. 

lu the second part, the author discusses in detail the chief crops, in particular, the 
following, cacao, coffee, tea, sugarcane, textile plants, oil-yielding plants (coconut . oil 
palm), rubber-yielding plants For all these plants he gives, in a clear and succinct 
manner, the botanical description and also details on the cultivation and elaboration 
of the products The author also treats on the latest problems regarding the improve- 
ment of these plants. 

The author deals rather summarily with fruit tress, spice plants, dye plants and 
certain juices (tannin for example), as also medicinal and forage plants. 

On the whole, this book *\\ ill He found very comprehensible and useful by the tro- 
pical agriculturist 

C A O 


CappkiJvETTI, F. f e Cerrina Fkroni, F La colomooltura net Congo belga (Rela- 
zione di una Missione di studio compiuta liel 1038-39). Relazione e Monografie Agrarie- 
Coloniali, N. 63, Firenze, Regio Istituto Agronomioo per 1 'Africa Italiana, 1940, 1 59 pp., 
80 figg. 

The cotton production of Belgian Congo which totalled, 1,770 tons of raw cotton 
in 1921, amounted to j 34,000 tons in 1939. This considerable advance is dtfe entirely 
to native cultivation which has developed under the auspices and supervision of the 
Government. Compulsory cultivation was the basis of this development, the details 
of which make an interesting study. On the whole, the Belgians have succeeded not 
only in creating a new source of income for their colony but, at the same, time, in instil- 
ling a sense of money values into the native, who continually exposed to famines, lives 
from day to day. The many difficulties which arose when Compulsory cultivation was 
first introduced are well known, it is also known that later the improvement of quality 
by controlled selection and organized distribution of seed, the measures taken to assure, 
in times of depression, a remunerative price to the native grower, organization of mar- 
kets and cultivation zones have raised 4 s many difficult problems which have had to 
be studied *and for which genial solutions have frequently been found. 
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The numerous articles published in Belgian agricultural reviews have regularly 
given information on the rapid progress made by cotton in the Belgian Congo. A com- 
prehensive work covering all problems in their mutual connexion, however, wa.s wanting 
This gap has now’ been filled. Two Italian agricultural engineers, F. CatpklleTTi and 
F. Cerrina Feroni have profited from a scientific mission to re -assemble all tin* data 
presented in this volume, arranged in logical and concise order, vtz.\ natural environment, 
peoples of the Congo, economic conditions, technical organization of agriculture in general, 
organization of cotton cultivation, organization df propaganda among the natives, 
cotton cultivation in native practice, market organization, ginning organization, roads 
and transport, characteristics and value of Congolese cotton, utilization of cotton and 
its by-products in the colony itself 

A stay of one year enabled the authors to study these problems thoroughly. Their 
work will be a source of information for all who, like the Italians, propose to propagate 
cotton cultivation. The absence of a list of the publications consulted by the authors 
is to be regretted. 

\v b 


NEW PERIODICALS RECEIVED BY THE LIBRARY 
OF THE INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE OF AGRICULTURE 

for the third quarter of 1941 (*). 


Archie* \ 001 de suikermdustrie in Nederland cn Nederlandsch -Indie. [Pasoerocan, 
Java], \. 1 (1940)-, bimens. fl. 15.- int.; fl. 25.- etr. I Archives for sugar 
industry in Netherlands and Netherlands-Indial. 

Argentina. Minis! erio de agricultura. Dircceion de propaganda y publieaciones. 
Publicacidn miscelanea. Buenos Aires, 110 2 (1037)-, lrr ’ 

Chronica nicotiana; Zeitseliriit der internatioualen tabakwissenschaftlielien Gcscll- 
schait. Bremen, v 1 (4) (1040) 4 fasc. p. a. KM. 6.- [Text in vatious lan- 

guages,. 

DEUTSCHE landwirtschaftliche Korrespondenz; Pressediemst fiir Agrarpolitik, Agrar- 
wrirtschaft, Agrarteclmik. Berlin, W. Kngelbart, v. 13(1941)-, 3 times a week 
[ Mimeographed ] . 

Ksnea; periodico dedicado a la industria lechera. Buenos Aires, v. 27 (1940')-, 
4 times a month, $ 8.- m/n iut.; $ 5 - o/s arg. etr. 

Froid; organe teclmique et professional des industries du froid. Paris, no 1 (juin 
1941)-, mens. frs. 120.- int.; frs. 150.- etr. 

Geofisica pura e applicata. Milano, Istituto geofisico italiano di Milano, v. 3 
(1941)-, irr. L. 80.-* int.; L. 100.- £tr. 

Harvard forest. Bulletin. Petersham, Mass, no 8 J1925)-, irr. > 

Koloniales Sclirifttum; Mitteilungen der deutsclien Kolonial-Bibliothek. Berlin, 
Reichskolonialbund, v. 4 (1941)-, to*- 

Macchine e motori agricoli; ri vista... di meccanica agraria. Bologna, v. 1 (1941)-, 
bimestr. L. 30.- [Summaries of articles in German, Spanish, French and 
Italian]. 


(*) List of abbreviations: bihebd. (biweekly); bimen?. (twice monthly); bimestr. (every two montlis) 
d£c. (every ten days); 6tr. (foreign price); fasc. (copy); hebd. (weekly); int. (home price); irr. (irregulat) 
mens, (monthly); no. (number); N. 8. (new series); p. a. (per annum); q. (daily); sem. (half yearly); s. (se- 
ries); trihebd. (every three Weeks); v. (volume); trim, (quarterly). 

N. B. — Between brackets [f] are given translations and explanatory notes not appearing in 
the title of the review. 
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Nanking. Chin ling ta hsiieh. Nung hstieli yuan. Yen chin ts’ung pan. [Chengtu, 
Szechwan], no 3 (1939)-, irr. [Text in Chinese. Title and summaries also in 
English. University of Nanking. The College of agriculture and forestry. 
Research bulletin. (Chengtu series)]. 

Notiziario della Associazione fascists agricoltori della Tibia. [Tripoli], v. 2 (1940)-, 
mens. 

REALE Accademia dTtalia, Rome. Bollettino di informazioni della Reale Accademia 
dTtalia. [Roma], 1940/41-, mens. L,. 20.- int.; L. 25.-*£tr. 

REVISTA rural brasileira; publicasao ....sob os auspicios da Sociedade rural brasileira. 
S&o Paulo, v. 21 (1941)-, mens. 6o$ooo. [Formerly: Revista da Sociedade rural 
brasileira]. 

REVUE Internationale du soja; organe d' information et de documentation scientifique, 
agronomique, industrielle et economique et de vulgarisation pour encourager 
et d^velopper la culture dusoj a. [Paris], E. V. Tetzgus, 1941-, mens. fr. 120 - 
int.; fr. 150.*- 6tr. 

Rivista italiana d’igiene. Pisa, Nistri-Lischi, v. 1 (1941)-, mens. L. 100.- int.; 
L. 200.- £tr. 

Svenska vail- och mosskulturforeningens kvartalsskrift. [Ultuna], v. 1 (1939)*, * 
trim. [Quarterly review of Swedish society for meadows, pastures and marshes). 
[Replacing partly: “Svenska mosskulturforeningens ticlskrift “ and “Svenska 
betes- och vallforeningens &rsskrift ”]. 

Svenska vail- och mosskulturforeningens meddelanden. [Ultuna), no 1 (193d)-, irr. 
[Summaries in German or in English]. [Communications of the Swedish society 
for meadows, pastures and marshes]. [Replacing partly: “Svenska mosskul- 
turforeningens tidskrift '* and “ Svenska betes- ocb vallforeningens fixsskrift “]. 

Wald und Holz. Offi&elles Organ des Generalgouvememeuts fiir Forst- Holz- und 
Jagdwesen. Krakau, v. 1 (1940)-, hebd. RM. 40,90. [Bi-lingual text: German 
and Polish]. [Title also in Polish: Las i drewno]. 


Prof. Ugo Papi, Segretario generate dell’lstituto , Direttorc responsabile , 


PRINTING OFFICE CARLO COLOMBO — ROME, SEPTEMBER 13, I $41. 
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AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION IN THE ARGENTINE REPUBLIC 

A PA SC UAL 

This article completes and brings up to date the data regarding agricultural 
education in the Argentine Republic , published last year by the Institute in the 
fourth volume of the international enquirv on the subject *. 

General 

When the International Institute of Agriculture published in 1940 the fourth 
and last volume (bilingual text, French and English) of the monograph on 
Agricultural Education in the World -monograph which deals with the countries 
of Central and South America. Asia, Africa and Oceania — it manifested, in the 
preface of the volume the intention of publishing supplementary notes in this 
Bulletin with a view to amplifying and completing the data and information 
relative to the development and improvement of agricultural instruction in 
each of the countries treated in this work 

The notes in this article lefei to the Argentine Republic, an eminently agri- 
cultural and stockfarming country, where agticultural instruction and experi- 
mentation aie leceiving a vigoious and fruitful impulse. 

The following general data and information will give some idea of the im- 
portance of agriculture and stockfarming in Argentina. This country allots 
approximately 18 million hectares to cereal cultivation, chiefly wheat and maize; 
5.5 million ha to pasturage, mostly lucerne; about 4 million ha. to industrial 
crops, mainly fl tx, cotton, sunflower, sugarcane and tobacco and ab ml 1 mil- 
lion ha. to fruit crops Also over 128 million hectares represent grassland, 
pasture and othei forage crops The importance and development of stock- 
farming are notable as this country possesses 32 million head of cattle, 44 mil- 
lion sheep, 4 million pigs and 9 million horses, mules and asses. This latter 
category of Argentine livestock, contrary to cattle and .sheep, shows a decrease 
of 12 per cent, witliiu the last ten years due to the ever increasing advance 
of motorization in Argentine agriculture. 


* AqruuUural Education in the World. (Vol. I-1V, Rome, International Institute of \iniailture, 
10^5*1940). 
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Only part of this enormous agricultural and stock production is absorbed 
in the country, A large percentage has to be exported. This necessity has 
given rise to a series of problems which have a direct or indirect influence on 
the development and improvement of agricultural instruction and experimenta- 
tion in Argentina. 

Creation of the Annals of Agricultural Education 

With a view to centralizing and divulging the problems relative to agri- 
tultural instruction, the Ministry of Agriculture founded, by Resolution of 
August 6, 1939, a very interesting review entitled f Anales de Enseiianza Agricola ' 
under the direction of Prof. Dr. Cesar A. Labarthe. The object of this review 
is to docximent and propagate the instruction which emanates from the 
activities of the schools and their annexed farms and also the work of the stall 
employed. 

This review which will be published periodically, counts 90 pages and is 
divided into several sections: (1) Activities of the Division of Agricultural Edu- 
cation (report on the salient facts and work cariied out by the Division, its 
staff and on the activities of the different institutions it comprises); (2) colla- 
boration (publication of original works of practical interest, well documented, 
the contents to be preferably the description of results obtained from observa- 
tions, experiments or research carried out in Argentine farms or estates); (3) school 
chronicles (part reserved for the summing up annually and for each school, the 
annual Reports and results obtained, etc.); (4) activities of the graduates of 
agricultural schools (this part will demonstrate the value of the practical and 
theoretical technical preparation received by the students of Argentine agri- 
cultural schools); (5) students' page (publication of the best work of last year 
students, the results of contests in the schools on subjects which will be given 
by the principal of each school); (6) information (this section will comprise 
general annotations of instructive interest of a agricultural, zootechnical or 
industrial character, with a view to forming a basis for the improvement and 
development of instruction and giving indications on the methods followed in 
the farms of the agricultural schools); (7) laws, decrees, resolutions and provi- 
sions (all the chief measures for the development of the activities which regard 
the Division of Agricultural Education). 


Secondary agricultural instruction 

Secondary instruction is given in specialized or practical tehnical schools, 
the chief of which are : (1) National School of Agriculture and Animal Husband- 
ry at Cbrdoba (C6rdoba Province); (2) National School of Agriculture at Casilda 
(Santa F6 Province); (3) National School of Agriculture and Oenology at Men- 
doza (Mendoza Province); (4) Practical School at Bell-Ville (C6rdoba Province); (5) 
Dr Ramon Santamarina Farm School at Tandil (Buenos Aires Province); (6) Das 
Delicias Practical School and annex at Nogoya (Entre Rios Province); (7) Natio- 
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nal School of Agriculture and Fruit Industries at San Juan (San Juan Pro- 
vince); (8) School of Aviculture at Colon (Ivntre Rios Province) 

Students at the authorized schools of agriculture numbered 529 in the year 
1939-40 as against 461 in 1938-39. 

The School of industrial crops and mate (Ilex paraguensis) at Posados (Cor- 
doba Province) possesses an experiment field of mate, mostly in production. The 
students assist in numerous operations necessary in cultivating this industrial 
crop; this practical work is a fundamental part of the course. 


Establishment of new schools 

By Resolution No. 5669, dated April 25, 1939, was founded the School of 
(tardening, attached to the National School of Agriculture and Animal Husbandry 
at Cordoba. The object of this School is to train personnel in practical gardening 
work. The courses covei a period of two years, divided into four semesters, 
arranged as follows * 1st semester from April to September, the 2nd from Octobei 
to March At the end of two years, the students receive a certificate of Piactical 
Hardener 

By Resolution No 6327 of May 2t>, 1939, the Oliveros Agricultural School 
near the National School of Agricultuic at Casilda (Santa Fe Province) was esta- 
blished This School opened 011 September iS, 1939 with 43 pupils ranging be- 
tween the years of 13 and 25, and is run on ftee semi-board lines. Among the 
subjects taught, mention should be made of general agricultuic, avicultuie, api- 
culture. dairying, I101 ticultuie, pig-breeding, spinning, etc This School has a 
flock of selected poultry with the relative housing installations, thus enabling the 
students to carry out piactical studies, work and experiments, as for example, 
natural and artificial incubation, breeding, etc. 

On April 15, 1940, the new School of Fruit Cultivation and Oenologv at San 
Juan (San Juan Province) was inaugmated, as also the first modern press mill 
for olive oil extinction in the Province, installed in this school. 

Projects for the establishment of new schools 

In 1939. the Division of Agriculture, on the proposal of the Animal Husband- 
ry Board of the Division of Agricultural Instruction, elaborated a pioject for the 
establishment of a School for Sheep-breeding in the territories of the South and 
South-West of Buenos Aires Province. This School similar to those in Australia 
and New Zealand, supplements the work begun by the Institute of Wool Research 
and by experiment Stations, in training competent specialists in the breeding of 
sheep. 

In 1939, the Division of Agricultural Intruction, by order of the Ministry of 
Agriculture, drew up a plan for the creation of a School for Butchers. The ne- 
cessity of this school for the training of personnel capable of managing, slaughter- 
houses on an economic, hygienic and technical basis is evident as meat is one of 
the chief commercial products from Argentine stockbreeding. 


* Tec. 10 Ingl, 
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In 1940, the division of Agricultural Education took over the operation of 
the experiment field of 149 hectares at Lincoln. In 1939, Technical Inspector 
Segxjndo E. Heredia, agricultural engineeer, was requested to draw up a plan 
covering improvements and eventual reparations as well as staff requirements. 
This work forms part of the initial program regarding the formation of the future 
Lincoln School of Agriculture. 

The Division of Agricultural Education decided in 1940 to establish a Practi- 
cal School of Agriculture and Fruit-growing at San Nicolas (Buenos Aires Pro- 
vince) for the training of professionals specialized in this branch of production 
which is very impoitant in this zone. 

In December, 1939, the Division of Agricultural Education commissioned 
Inspector Jose O. Rivas, agricultural engineer, to ascertain the possibility and 
importance of the establishment of the Mariano C. Vnzue School of Agri- 
culture at Bolivar (Buenos Aires Province). It is a question of the land donated 
for the purpose by vSj Mariano C. T’nzuk, where the establishment of a School 
of Agriculture or Agricultural Centre is contemplated. 

The Division of Agricultural Education also intends to establish a Practical 
School for Citrus growing and Dry-farming at Quines (San Luis), another for 
fruit-growing and animal husbandry at San Rafael (Mendoza) and a Farm School 
at Concaran (San Luis). 

In 1939, several deputies presented before the Ai gen tine Parliament bills 
now under study by different commissions nominated for the purpose; these bills 
regard the establishment of numerous schools in the various branches of agri- 
culture. 

On July 21 , 1939, a bill was presented foi the establishment of a Farmers’ 
School at Villa Lujan (San Luis). On August 4, there ws another bill for the 
creation of a Practical School of Fruit-growing and Industrial Transformation at 
Coronda (Santa Be). On August 9, a bill for the establishment of an Experiment 
Colony-School at the Gandara ex-nursery (Buenos Aires). On August ib, a bill 
relative to the founding of a School of Arts and Trades, theoretical and practical 
Instruction applied to Agricultural Industries at P'ederacidn (lint re Rios). On 
August 24, a bill for the establishment of a Practical School for Rural Industries 
at La Coeha (Tucuman) On September 1, a bill for the establishment of a Re- 
gional School of Agricultural Work on the same principles as those adopted for 
the Osvaldo Magnasco Fruit-growing School at Dolores (Buenos Aires), On 
September 28, a bill for the founding of Schools for the spinning and weaving 
of Natural Silk, in the capitals of the Provinces of San Luis, La Rioja and Cata- 
marca, under the control of the Ministry of Agriculture. 


Activity of agricultural schools 

An organized program has been elaborated with a view to standardizing 
the activities of the different schools of agriculture in the country so as to obtain 
the maximum results as regards the popularization of agricultural knowledge 
and modern methods among the mass of Argentine farmers. 
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These activities particularly regard the following points: (i) vulgarization 
of agiicultuial knowledge by means of local journals and periodicals in which 
the technical personnel of the schools would treat on agiicultural, stockfarming 
and industrial questions of present inters!; (2) lectures in the premises of the 
district agricultural associations as well as lectures on the wireless on agricultu- 
ral and stockfarming questions. I11 genual each school will give about ten 
monthly lectui es; (3) active cooperation in travelling exhibitions of the Ministiv 
of Agriculture w'ith various stands of instructive mattei and products for practi- 
cal demonstrations on different subjects Each school with collaborate and 
participate in the exhibition trains which travel through the different localities 
of the province in which the school is situated; (4) meetings of the farmers for 
the ' Agricultural Weeks ’ during which will be treated all problems regarding 
the vegetative and industrial cycle of an important agricultural product of gene- 
ral character or regional importance (cereals, selected seed, apiculture, fruit- 
growing, dairying, crop protection, agricultural instruction ‘ Day \ honey, etc); 
(5) periodical visits of the students attending the agricultural schools to model 
farms and industrial establishments; ((>) practical courses in pruning, grafting, 
creation of hybrids on completion of which a certificate is gi anted; (7) courses 
for agricultural professors to enable them to teach in the most effective manner 
the knowledge adapted to the environment in which their pupils live; (N) 
practical demonstrations for farmers given m the schools; (q) close and effective 
collaboration with other centres and private institutions, hctuies on the 
wireless and consultations 

Activities of the Division of Agricultural Education 

The Division of Agiicultuial Education is attached to the Ministry of Agri- 
culture and is at present under the direction of Si (» Oi 11 i.kkaio R ArnoNh; 
Agricultural Engineer 

The Division sees to the technical and administrative inspection of technical, 
practical schools, schools in the making, extension instruction, zooteclmical 
inspection of schools, statistics, and map-making, inspection of pti\jte schools, 
agricultural libraries, etc 

In iqjq, it was decided to establish in all the agricultural schools ' study 
fruit orchards ’ (Huertas frutales de estudio) to be used for experimental work 
on the species and varieties most suitable from the commercial viewpoint which 
may be cultivated in the zone in which each school is placed, and also on the best 
stocks for each variety This program of experimentation makes it possible to 
direct fruit production towards the most profitable solution for the grower and 
the general economy of each zone. The plants to be tested will have the same 
origin for each variety, so as to obtain comparative results between the different 
regions of the country. 

The Division of Agricultural Education, considering that research should 
form the basis of ragioual instruction in agriculture and animal husbandry, has 
reorganized the agricultural stations attached to the schools, where experiments 
will be carried out in collaboration with the different Sections of the Ministry 
of agriculture .specialized in research work. 
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The highest individual outputs obtained in the schools of agriculture will 
be compared and analyzed by the Ministry of Agriculture with those of other 
model establishments in the Argentine Republic. 

In 1939, comparative experiments were effected on 22 varieties of lucern 
in the Schools of Casilda and Bell-Vilte, and on rye, barley and forage wheat at 
the Tandil School. This program was completed in the spring of 1940 by the 
organization of comparative experiments on lucern at the schools of ‘ Las Delicias ' 
Cordoba, San Juan, Mendoza, Tandil and Olavarria, thus rounding off the offi- 
cial network of comparative experiments on lucern that the National Forage 
Commission and the Divison of Agriculture, took much pains in organizing. 

At the end of 1940, in all the agricultural shools a ‘ Cultural Athenaeum * 
was established with a view to improving the general culture of the students. 
Weekly meetings are held among the students during which previously arranged 
subjects are discussed. 

According to a propaganda piogram begun by the Ministry of Agiiculture, 
the products obtained in the schools of agricultural instruction will be exhibited 
at the Trade Museum of Philadelphia (l T . S. A.). Over 70,000 students visit this 
Museum annually; weekly lectin es, inter aha , are given. 

Organization of the central library and specialized libraries of the Ministry 

of Agriculture 

By Resolution No ir 780 of January 22, 1940, a Commission composed of 
the Director General of Agricultural Education and those of Animal Husbandry, 
Agriculture, Plant Protection and the Director of the Central Library was no- 
minated. This Commission had to draw up a program for the organization and 
functioning of the libraries under the control of the Ministry of Agriculture. 

The program proposed by the Commission contemplated a series of mea- 
sures intended to establish a close coordination between the services of the cen- 
tral library and those of the specialized libraries, by suggesting the creation of 
an organization which would exercize a special supervision and would contribute 
towards increasing the efficacy’ of each library under the Ministry of Agriculture. 

This central organization will be under the direction of a functionary’ com- 
petent in the subject, advised, as regards technical questions, by a permanent 
Commission composed of three Chiefs of Section. 

In the project presented, study is also made of the importance of centraliz- 
ing the sources of information and bibliographical consultations on questions 
connected with the activities of the Ministry’, by proposing the preparation and 
publication of a general catalogue which would comprise all the publications at 
the Ministry and the periodical publication of Bulletins in which further acqui- 
sitions would be indicated. The central organization contemplated would also 
have the task of registering as much bibliographical material as possible, making 
cards for the most important works published in the country and abroad or those 
which already form part of the libraries under the control of the Ministry, with 
a view to facilitating, when requested, the obtainment of up to date informa- 
tion on any agricultural, zootechnical or industrial subject. 
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THE PROGRAM 

OF THE UNITED STATES SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE 

H. H. Bennett, 

Chief , Soil < on\i trillion ^iivue. 


In this article , the fourth of a series on soil conservation , the program of the 
United States Soil Conservation Service is explained by its Chief . After a short 
historical introduction deeding with the creation of the Service and its place amidst 
the agencies of the Federal (Government , the action on five different fronts: research , 
surveys and mapping , information and education, direct assistance to farmers, land 
purchase and development , is treated briefly in order to show • the part played by 
each of these branches in the total program. Soil conservation research and control 
measures will be dealt with more fully in two other articles to be published in the 
next numbers of this Bulletin . 

The organization of an efficient soil conservation service has to take into account 
the existing constitution and laws of the icspective country. In the special case 
of the United Stales, the fact had to be considered that the Federal Government 
is limited in the exercise of its gt anted pernors and that the 48 states have a large 
measure of legal autonomy. A special article on this aspect of the problem is given 
contempoiancously in the Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Economics and So- 
c lology. 

History 

Although soil erosion was causing economic loss to American fanners within 
a bundled years after colonization, tlieie was little interest in eiosioti prevention 
and eontiol methods until the past generation or two. George Washington, 
Thomas Jefferson, and other r<Sth century leaders pointed out the dangers from 
continued soil washing and even suggested innovations in fanning methods to 
counteract the process. Such early conservationists weie iare, however, and 
apparently even their neighbours took little cognizance of their warnings and 
advice. 

Around the end of the 19th century, individual agiiculturists here and there 
began to make their influence felt as they demonstrated the advantages of va- 
rious conservation farming methods. P. H. Maiigum, a North Carolina farmer, 
invented a nenv type of terrace, with a wide base, so that the entire terrace 
could be cultivated. Others extolled the benefits of glasses, of tiee plantings, 
of legumes and cover crops, and of controlled grazing. 

By 1907 a ‘conservation movement ' was under way in Ameiica which 
urged that all such public purposes as the control of waterpower development, 
the protection of forests, and the preservation of wildlife, be considered in the 
light of a single national conservation program. But not until 1930 did the 
Federal Government assume its share of responsibility for the conservation of 


** T«c. jo Tngl. 
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America’** soil. There had been earlier efforts to control erosion on Govern- 
ment-owned lands, but the great bulk of the nation’s land resources was pri- 
vately owned an 1 under no Federal conservation policy. In 1929 the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture established a number of erosion experiment stations in major 
agricultuial regions of the country to conduct fundamental research into the 
causes of erosion and to develop and test corrective practices Four years later 
a Federal Soil Erosion Service was established as an emergency, action agency 
to inaugurate a nation-wide erosion control program. In 1 935 a Soil Conser- 
vation Act was passed by the Congress, creating a permanent Soil Conservation 
Service. This new organization absoibed the earliei Soil Erosion Service and 
in addition took on manv of the erosion control activities of the Federal Govern- 
ment w r hich had been assigned to other agencies As the reseaich work begun 
in i()2() and the activities of the original Soil Erosion Service were continued 
without interruption by the new' establishment, no further distinction will be 
made here between the work ot the Soil Conservation Service and the agencies 
which preceded it 

Federal Soil Conservation Program 

The Federal soil conservation piogram as administered bv this Semee 
consists of simultaneous action on five different fronts 

(1) Research. 

(2) Surveys and mapping 

(3) Information and education 

(4) Direct assistance to farmers 

(5) hand purchase and development. 

These five lines of work are not arranged in sequence either of time 01 ot 
importance. 

Research 

, The research work of the Seivice will be discussed at length in a subse- 
quent article, and it is only necessary to touch upon it briefly here. The pur- 
pose of soil conservation research is to examine scientifically the causes, types, 
preventives, results, economics, and history of soil erosion and related matters* 
As new facts and methods are proven by research they are put to practical 
application on the land. As new problems or ideas are discovered in opera- 
tions, they are submitted to research Due to the complexity of factors affect- 
ing the conseivation of soil and water, the field of research on the subject 
is virtually unlimited 

Historically, one of the first and most significant undertakings of the Ser- 
vice was a rapid reconnaissance survey of the nature and extent of soil erosion 
over the entire country. The seriousness of the erosion problem as revealed 
by this survey was startling even to those well acquainted with the subject, 
It was learned that out of a total land area of 1,903,176,620 acres in the Uni- 
ted {states, 282,218,000 acres had been so severely damaged by soil erosion 
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that their further use for crops or grazing was economically unfeasible; that 
775,678,000 acres had become so seriously eroded as to require immediate con- 
trol measures to insure continued productivity, and that 144,768,000 acres 
were wastelands, roads, and other land of no agricultural value. The lesults 
of this survey, published in 1935, had a pronounced effect in creating public 
interest in the problem of soil losses. 

Surveys and mapping 

The principal purpose of theie^ulai survev work of the Service is to supply 
an inventory of all physical and economic data essential for the pioper plan- 
ning of conservation activities in a particular aiea. The physical features of 
the area are indicated on an ingenious t\pe of map, developed b\ the Service 
for this purpose. Soil tvpes, slope, piesent land use, degiee and nature of erosion, 
and potential land use are shown on accurate base maps and on a scale large 
enough for individual faim planning. The base maps are made from aerial 
photogiaphs In a process which makes possible extreme aecuiacy with a mini- 
mum of giound control The Soil Conservation Service was one of the first 
agencies to undertake accuiate topographic mapping by aerial photograpli> on 
an extensive scale Its cartographic experts have perfected new techniques and 
instruments which have helped improve the science 

Information and education 

Informational and education work lias been and important concern of the 
Service since the primary object of the Soil Conservation Act is to conserve 
pr iv at el v -owned land. As the law’ does not compel laridowmers to control erosion 
and as no immediate material gains are promised, the success of the soil conser- 
vation program depends upon the voluntary adoption of conservation fanning 
measures by a large majority of farmers and lancliers. Voluntaiv adoption of 
conservation mesuies obvioush must be preceded by an awareness of the need 
for erosion control and the other elements of conservation farming There are 
even yet some landowners wdio regard gulbing and otliei symptoms of soil da- 
mage as inevitable or as the result of factors over which they have no control. 
Also there is a tendency to underestimate or disregard erosion damage until it 
has progressed almost to the point of irreparability. And there are still persons 
who do not understand the conservation program, believing it to be some sort, 
of ‘ regimentation ’ or other distasteful system of regulation These and other 
similar obstacles must be overcome by education if conservation farming is to 
spread over most of the nation's eroding land. 

The Service informs the public of ways and means of controlling erosion, 
of conserving moisture, of protecting reservoirs from silting, and related matters. 
It also reports to the public the results of research, the progress of conservation 
activities, and any other worthwhile and interesting facts bearing upon the subject 
of soil conservation. Generally, the same mediums are employed for both edu- 
cational and informational w f ork, though the method of use may vary. News- 
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papers, radio broadcasts, bulletins, motion pictures, posters, lantern slides, film 
strips, exhibits, lectures, demonstrations, and tours, all play a significant part. 
Many individuals, clubs, and societies conduct educational work of their own 
which directly or indirectly assists the Service. 

Direct assistance to farmers 

The bulk of the Service's resources of manpowei, equipment, and monev is 
used to assist fanners directly in conserving theii soil and water. The whole 
theory of the Federal soil conservation program is that the great majority of 
farmers do not have the technical knowledge necessary to make a successful 
change from unplanned, wasteful use of the land to planned, conservative use. 

Since the beginning, the Soil Conservation Service has proceeded on the 
basis that erosion can be controlled adequately only if every acre on the fann, 
or within a watershed, is treated according to its needs and mheient adaptabi- 
lities This means that cultivation is confined as fat as economic all\ feasible 
to the more nearly level parts of the faim The steepei areas, the gulled places, 
and the other sources of most serious erosion dan get are kept in permanent pas- 
ture, meadow, or forest. In the end the consei vation fanner has an airangement 
of cultivated fields, pastures, meadows, woods, waterways, and c tock ponds 
that fits the actual lav of the land, the climate, and the character of the soil 
and, as nearly as possible, the economic situation ot that particulai farm 

But this is only half the consen ation program on the individual faim. Once 
the farmer seeking to control erosion has established a sound basic pattern of 
soil defense and land use, he applies specific treatments to even acre again m 
accordance with the needs and adaptabilities of the land. Croplands, foi exam- 
ple, are nearly always farmed m rotation, usually on the lew el, and often in con 
tour strips Terraces are frequently built to provide further piotection. Pas- 
tures are limed, fertilized, and contour furrowed to improve the growth of grass. 
Cullies aie sloped down, planted to permanent covei, arid sometimes stabilized 
with small soil- holding dams. Woodlands are fenced, where neeessaiv, to keep 
out livestock, protected from fire, and harvested so as to insure a constantly 
vigoious stand of timber. On lange lands, conservation work takes a somewhat 
different form. Where the original grass cover has been thinned out by over- 
grazing, the size of flocks and herds is cut down to a number the range can 
safely carry. v Structures are built to store up the lainfall and spread it over 
the land where needed. And these are only a few of the dozens of practices 
now being employed The specific kind of conservation treatment varies to 
meet the peculiar conditions. But alw’ays it consists of practical, workable me- 
thods that have been tried and proved practical in thousands of fields. 

This method of complete ecologic farm adjustment usually requires a sur- 
vey of the entire farm by an expert on erosion and soils, a study of farm ope- 
rations by one skilled in farm management and farm economics, and planning 
of various measures and practices for the control of erosion aiid the proper uti- 
lization of moisture. Farm planning may require the joint effort of engineers, 
agronomists, foresters, and biologists. Putting the plan into effect may require 
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the building of terraces, dams, water diversion ditches, and other structures 
requiring supervision, labor, heavy equipment and materials. New crop rota- 
tions, contouring, strip cropping, and cover cropping may be needed. Fences 
and farm roads may have to be relocated. Seeds and plants may have to be 
obtained for starting permanent pastures, woodlots, or windbreaks, or for ve- 
getative control of gullies and other serious problem spots. All these things 
point to the need for direct government assistance. 

At first, the Soil Conservation Service made this assistance available to far- 
mers through projects in selected areas located in representative farming regions 
of the country. The project areas usually consisted of watersheds averaging 
about 25,000 acres in size. 

In setting up these demonstration projects, t lie first step was to obtain a 
base map of the entire area. If .such a base map was not already available, one 
was made, with the use of aerial photographs. Then the area was surveyed, 
farm-by-farm and soil types, erosion conditions, slopes, current laud use, and 
other pertinent features were indicated on the base map. Using the map as a 
guide, technicians of the Service drew up individual farm plans for each farmer 
in the area who was interested in adopting a conservation system. Land-use 
adjustments, cropping changes, improved tillage methods, and structural de- 
vices weie discussed with the farmer, usually on the ground. Kverv step was 
considered on the basis of need, adaptability, practicability, economic feasibility 
and physical lelationsliips with adjacent lands. 

If the farmer desired to adopt the conservation plan finally worked out, 
he signed a cooperative working agreement with the Federal Government. He 
agreed to follow* the recommended land-use practices over a 5-year period and 
to contribute as much as possible in the way of labor, power, seed, and materials 
toward the establishment of an affective conservation system. The Government 
agreed to lay out the work, to draw up the necessary structural specifications, 
to provide whatever labor and materials the farmer w'as unable to supply, and 
to furnish suitable planting materials for lands taken out of cultivation because 
of their highly erodible character. 

Work of the Civilian Conservation Corps 

From the beginning, the Soil Conservation Service had the assistance of 
a large number of Civilian Conservation Corps camps. These Government work 
camps for unemployed young men did construction w r ork, tree planting, forest 
improvement, gully control, and other jobs requiring considerable man power 
and the operation of heavy equipment. The Works Projects Administration, 
the Government agency which furnishes employment on public projects for needy 
people, also supplied labor and equipment operators in the early days of the pro- 
gram. 

These earliest projects were demonstrations, intended to furnish an oppor- 
tunity for farmers in the locality to view conservation methods in actual appli- 
cation on the farm. Farmers could see how various measures and practices 
functioned and could appraise the advantages of planned use of the land. The 
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demonstration projects also were valuable proving grounds for the various types 
of control methods employed. This function was quite important, as operations 
had to proceed simultaneously with research. 

After the demonstration projects had operated successfully for several years, 
the vService launched upon its broader, more extensive program - the program 
to which all previous work had been the prologue 

Federal and State legislation 

The Soil Conservation Act of 1035 provided that the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture might require the Soil Conservation Service to confine its work to States 
that passed law’s of their own providing foi an acceptable soil conservation po- 
licy. In response to requests tioin State and otliei agricultural leadeis, the 
Department of Agricultuie dratted a model law, embodying all the features 
which the Department considered essential for State legislation to earn out 
the purpose of the Act 

Copies of this model law were sent b\ the President to all the State go- 
vernors foi then information and guidance in drafting soil conservation laws 
for their States This was in 19^7, and 1 >\ March yi t 1941, the governing bodies 
of 41 of the 48 States had passed law’s substantial similar to the model 

These State laws all proxule lor the establishment of soil conseivation 
districts, as separate local units of self-government With few valuations, 
the procedure outlined is the same in all States. 

Formation of soil conservation districts 

If a sufficient number of farmers in a locality desire to form a district to 
secure governmental assistance in conserving soil and moisture resources, they 
may submit a petition to the State soil conservation committee The com- 
mittee then conducts public hearings in the comm unit) to determine whether 
a district w’ill be feasible. If the hearings indicate that the district will be 
practicable and worthwhile, the State committee will call for a referendum of 
all the farmers and other land operators within the boundaries of the proposed 
district to determine whether a majority of them favor the idea. If the vote 
is favorable, the State committee grants the district a certificate of organization 
and it is ready for the election of officers A board of supervisors, usually consist- 
ing of five members, is elected by the farmers from among themselves. This 
board is the governing body of the district, with power to represent the far- 
mers of the district in dealing with other agencies and levels of government. 

The first business of the district is the preparation of a program and a 
work plan. The program is a statement of the objectives the district proposes 
to attain, the work plan is a statement of the methods and means to be em- 
ployed in attaining them. To use a military parallel, the program contains 
the ‘ strategy * of the district, and the work plan contains its ‘ tactics \ 

At this stage, the district many enter into a memorandum of understand- 
ing with the Federal Department of Agriculture, under which the Department 
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agrees to furnish the district whatever assistance it is able to render in carry- 
ing out the district work plan. 

The district supervisors invite farms within the boundaries of the districts 
to enter into cooperative agreements with the distiicts. These agreements are 
between the farmer and the district supervisors — no Federal agency is a party. 
Under their terms, the farmer agrees to follow a long-time plan of conservation 
farm operations. He agrees to furnish certain equipment and materials, and 
to do certain operations himself No compulsion is used, and no subsidies or 
rewards are offered other than the improvement in his farm as a result of the 
change to conservation farming. Nounally, however, he can expect the assis- 
tance of technicians of the Soil Conservation Service in developing his conser- 
vation plan 

The fanner, in working out his farm plan in cooperation with these trained 
men, gives consideration not only to the physical characteristic^ of the farm 
but to the economic factors involved. Service technicians also recogni/e that 
the purpose of faim planning for conservation is first of all to benefit people, 
and if the farm plan conserves the soil without benefitting the people, it is a 
failure. On the other hand, if the plan benefits the people without cotisen ing 
the soil, it is a failure from the soil conservation standpoint The peifect con- 
servation farm plan, them, is the one that most successfully conserves soil and 
watei and at the same time pi ovules for the greatest material return to the farmer. 

After the farm plan has been developed and accepted 1 >\ the district super- 
visors, the Soil Conservation Service may assist the farmer is putting it into 
piactice He ma\ he given planting stock and seed, if available, for planting 
gullies, new pastures, and permanent hav crops. He may be furnished skilled 
supei vision and labor in installing or erecting difficult structures, such as terra- 
ces, dams, and diversions Theieafter, trained soil conservationists may visit 
his farm regularly to see if the structures and practices aic functioning propeilv. 
The farm plan and the various conservation measures and practices will lie 
subject of a subsequent article. 

With the assistance made possible by soil conservation districts, farmers 
can prevent the loss of soil from their ou } n land. But, in addition, they some- 
times need protection from the washing and blowing of adjoining land. In 
cases of this sort, the district has the authority to enact, with the favoiable 
vote of a specified majority of its members, compulsoiv land use regulations. 
These regulations prohibit one man from using his land in such a careless or 
improper way as to cause damage to adjoining land. As long as misuse of the 
land affects no one but the owner, he can do as he pleases. But as soon as 
his neighbors are affected, the land use regulations mav be invoked to compel 
him to remedy the source of the trouble. 

At the present time, there are nearly 500 soil conservation districts in 
operation, embracing about 300,000,000 acres. At the present rate of district 
organization, practically all the farmland of the country needing treatment will 
be within soil conservation districts in ten years. 

Different districts have different problems. Since the purpose of districts 
is mainly to conserve soil and water for a more permanent, prosperous agri- 
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culture, the problems of eroding land and of wasteful use of water are common 
to all of them. Sometimes, though, other problems closely related to those 
of land use require solution. In some cases, farms are too small, or perhaps 
many of the farmers do not own their farms and their tenure of the land is 
too uncertain to permit them to make an investment in conservation. Perhaps 
marketing conditions for farm products are unsat isf actory. Perhaps low incomes 
necessitate exploiting the soil. To help remedy such conditions, the soil con- 
servation district may enter into agreements with government agencies — Federal, 
State, or local — oi even with individuals and corporations to help reach a solu- 
tion to these problems. 

Land purchase and development 

The Soil Conservation Service can also help in other ways than those 
mentioned above. It may pui chase land which is so unproductive or eroded 
that it can no longer be economically cultivated. This land is retired from 
cultivation entirely and is usually developed for recreational use, wildlife sanctu- 
aries, forest reserves, or some similar public purpose. Some lauds are planted 
as permanent pasture, and after several years of careful treatment, farmers and 
ranchers are allowed to use them under lease for managed grazing. About 
13,000,000 acres of submarginal agricultural land have been purchased for deve- 
lopment in this way during the past five years. 

In the arid and semi-arid agricultural regions of the western United States 
the Service cooperates with other bureaus of the Department of Agriculture in 
the development of water utilization and storage facilities, such as wells, farm 
ponds, pumps, storage tanks, and so on. 

Under the present policy of the Federal Government in regard to flood con- 
trol, the Service assists other Governmental agencies in the planning and treat- 
ment of stream watersheds to retard and conserve runoff water as a means of 
reducing flood crests. 

The Service also participates in programs of farm forestry development 
and repair and reconstruction of sediment-filled drainage works. 

Thus, in one governmental agency are combined the responsibilities for the 
research work, the education work, the survey work, and the actual treatment 
of the land necessary to carry out a complete program of soil and water con- 
servation. The technical staff of the Service consists of engineers, agronomists, 
economists, soils experts, foresters, biologists, land appraisers, in fact men with 
all the special types of training necessary for a proper ecological approach to the 
problem. The search for the causes and cures of soil and water loss takes the 
Service into virtually the entire field of agricultural knowledge. Decentraliza- 
tion of field work into ten regional organizations covering the nation permits 
concentration on the problems and solutions peculiar to the wide variety of 
geographical and agricultural situations encountered. This type of organization 
permits mobility and concentration of resources comparable to that of the mo- 
dern army. It accounts in no small part for the splendid progress that has 
been made in such a short time. 
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STANDARDIZATION OF FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 

, Ir. K. J,. K. van di;r Kloot Meijburg 

Following the article published in this Bulletin (No. 5, 1940) on the standardi- 
zation of horticultural products in Italian East Africa and (icrmany, this study 
referring to Belgium, Chile . Cyprus and Denmark has been based on the informa- 
tion and documentation furnished by the authorities of the countries in question. 

3. Belgium. 

1. - I11 Belgium, statulai dual ion measures have been adopted toi the fol- 
lowing horticultural products, cherries, straw berries f chicon or ‘ w ltloof cauli- 
flowers, potatoes, asparagus and tomatoes. 

For the home market, standaidization is applied to straw bei lies, chicories, 
Cdulillow eis, potatoes, aspaiagus and tomatoes, for the export trade, cherries, 
‘ witloof ' chicories and potatoes. 

Standardization is contemplated for a/aleas and begonias. 

2, Standaidization measuies aie based on the current commeicial qua- 
lities of the species and varieties cultivated in the country. 

Cherries, sweet cherries, bigai 0011s and egriot cherries are divided into two 
Kiades (1) fruits intended for consumption in the ftesh state which should be 
firm, ripe, sound and ha\e the stem attached, (2) fruits intended for industrial 
and culinaiy uses which should be sound but which no longer need be sold with 
stalk attached. 

Strawberries should be sound, intact and meet certain requirements as 
regards ripeness and cleanness and mud not be washed. Three grades aie dis- 
tinguished: 

(а) Strawberries sold in boxes of different sizes must have a uniform weight. 

( б ) Fruits sold by weight are classed as table fruit and as canning fiuit. 
The different lots of table fruits must belong to the same category and present 
a uniformity in weight within certain prescribed limits, exception being made 
for the so-called ‘wild strawberry"; fruits for preserves, canning, etc., comprise 
all small or malformed fruits, with or without peduncle. 

(f) The third grade comprises fruits which do not meet the require- 
ments of the first tw r o classes and can only be sold if labelled ‘not garanteed’. 

Brussels chicories or 'witloof' must be sound and meet certain requirements 
as regards colour, aspect and cleanness. For the expoit trade they have to be 
graded according to length and size. P'or the home market, an extra quality, 
a first quality and finally a ‘ not guaranteed ' quality (see strawberries) are 
distinguished. 

Cauliflowers are divided into a ‘ commercial grade ', where the heads, clean, 
sound, firm and white, are groiiped into lots of the *>ame diameter, and into 
a 'not guaranteed' quality (see strawberries). 

Tomatoes are also divided into a ‘ commercial grade " and a ' not guaranteed ' 
grade. 
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Potatoes should be free from black wart disease or other diseases consider- 
ed dangerous, and from green tubers; only a certain percentage of impurities 
or spoilt tubers is allowed and the potatoes must have a minimum diameter va- 
rying according to whether they are early tubers sold between June i and 30 or 
others sold between July 1 and May 30. 

Asparagus should be free from parasitic attack and is graded into three 
qualities. The first comprises asparagus sold in bunches; these bunches must 
be of a certain weight and the asparagus fulfil certain conditions as regards 
length, diameter, shape and colour. The second quality comprises asparagus 
sold loose and by weight, for which regulations are not so severe as in the 
case of the first quality. Third quality asparagus may only be sold if 
labelled ‘ wastage \ 

3. — The packing for cherries and * witloof * chicories intended for export is 
standardized. Also the use of a special label or control seal guaranteeing the 
Belgian origin and conformity of these products to the legislation in force is 
required. 

Standardized packing is a 1 so advocated for grapes, peaches, strawberries, 
tomatoes, potatoes, pears, plums, different currents and raspberries. 

For cherries, sweet cherries, bigaroons and egriot cherries, use is prescribed 
of new slatted wood baskets holding 5,8 or 10 kg., wicker baskets holding 5 or 
10 kg. or platted wood baskets holding 8 kg. net. 

As regards strawberries, in no case may they be packed in newspaper 
or other used paper. 

' Witloof ’ chicories are packed in wooden boxes, pasteboard boxes or baskets 
of the required size or weight. The packing paper used must be blue in colour. 
The utilization of printed paper or other used paper is prohibited. 

In regard to the above prescriptions, the utility of always presenting each 
quality in the same way is seen, whether use is made of different coloured 
wrapping paper (pink, yellow, white or blue) or whether quality is indicated 
by numbers (1, 2, 3, 4....). The used of numbers is to be preferred to that 
of coloured paper, as not every fruit stands out w'ell on some colours. 

4. — Standardization is compulsory for the sale on the home market of 
strawberries, * witloof ' chicories, cauliflowers, potatoes, asparagus and tomatoes, 
and for the export of cherries, 4 witloof ’ chicories and potatoes. 

Standardization is partly regulated by the Government. According to the 
trade requirements of each product in question, regulation w'as imposed at once 
or else gradually, but in each case, a period of adaptation was found necessary. 

Standardization measures are based on the Royal Decree No. ill of Fe- 
bruary 26, 1935, modified by Royal Decree No. 198 of August 23, 1935. 

These measures were decreed after counsel had been taken with the Com- 
missions composed of representatives of the producers and merchants concerned. 

5. — Observation of standardization regulations is checked by supervision 
of the markets, shops, landing ports and dispatch stations and the customs of fices 
charged with examining export consignments. Supervisors have been designated 
by virtue of the aforesaid Royal Decrees. This inspection is in part organized 
by the Government. The collaboration of the Association for the marketing 
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of agricultural and horticultural products is necessary for the issuance of cer- 
tificates, labels, and check seals for the products for which standaidi/ation is 
compulsory. 

No appreciation is granted to the producers or merchants concerned when 
their produce conforms to the legal regulations applied. 

In the contrat v case, the necessary indications and advice are given to the 
interested parties and eventually the sanctions provided for bv the law are 
applied. Moreovet, when the merchandise, the expoit of which is subject to 
regulation is not found conformable, the inspection certificate which should 
accompam it is refused and the consignment in question is rejected The reas- 
ons for this step aie made known to the interested parties 

b. — The ({Halit's of the products for which standaidization is compulson 
has benefited considerably Standardization measures, for example, have had 
a favouiable effect on the pi ice and expoit of k witloof ’ chicon . 

An lmpiovement, although less pronounced, lias been remarked in othei 
products for which standaidization was onlv recommended or elso onh imposed 
in the ease ot selling on the home market 

7 - Foieign imported products come under the legislative measures applied 

to similai national products The\ ma\ onlv Ik sold, howevei, in then original 
{lacking For id ail sale, the\ must be labelled with the name of the country 
>f oriein and the words 4 Foreign product \ 
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4 Chile. 

I. — In Chile, standardization measures have been applied to the follow- 
ing horticultural pioducts* 

Apples (fresh), dried fruits prunes, duracines, apricots, sweet clieiries, 
apples, pears, quinces, raisins, figs, almonds in shell, hulled almond*, walnuts 
in shell, hulled walnuts, preserved fruit: canned and bottled fruit, marmalades, 
conserves, stewed fruit, candied fruit, fruit confections, fruit purees, potatoes, 
onions, garlic, tomatoes; conserved vegetables canned vegetables, canned to- 
matoes, achar, wines. 

Besides these products, wheat, oats, barley and maize have been standard- 
ized as also, it is reported, some medicinal plants which are exported. 

The standardization of the above-mentioned products is only compulsory 
if they are exported; fo r the home market, no legislative measures arc in force. 

Grapes and ligneous products are not yet standardized but their standar- 
dization is contemplated. The Ministry of Agriculture has maintained a steady* 
propaganda campaign with a view to encouraging the voluntary standardization 
of fruits when it has not been made compulsory. 
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2. -- Apples (fresh fruit) are divided into three qualities: each has to com- 
ply with certain conditions as regards method of harvesting, variety, weight, 
cleanness, shape, size, ripeness, damage to fruit, colour. The last-mentioned 
is judged by comparison with colour cards. The first grade is distinguished 
from the other two in that any fruit having the slightest defect is rejected while 
with grades z and 3, slight variations are allowed. 

The different dried fruits have to meet the following requirements: Prunes 
are graded into three classes, the characteristics of which regard quality, variety, 
external aspect colour, weight, diameter and moisture content. The same applies 
to sweet cherries. 

In the first class, no allowances are made, in the second only slight allow- 
ances, while in the third, fairly wide variations are tolerated. 

Duracines are divided into three categories, according to whether the\ a u* 
peeled and stoned; peeled, stoned and halted; simply peeled. Kaeh category is 
sub-divided into four qualities. 

Apricots aie graded qualitatively in the same wav. 

Apples and peats are divided into three grades. Quinces are onlv divided 
into two grades. Raisins ate divided into varieties fot home consumption only 
and vaiieties for export. The latter aie divided into three classes. Two qua- 
lities are distinguished for tigs intended for export. Unshelled almonds 01 shelled 
almonds for export are divided into three classes. The two first classes must 
satisfy very high standards. The third class does not come up to these stand- 
ards. The deviations from standard allowed, however, are limited. 

Unshelled walnuts are divided into three qualities, unshelled walnuts into 
two qualities only. The standards to be maintained regard variety, harvesting, 
shell leavings, splitting into halfs 01 quarters, regularity of size, etc. 

Fruit preserves may only be manufactured in the factories having leceived 
authorization to that effect from the Director General of Public Health; autho- 
rization is only granted after inspection of the hyigienic conditions of the 
premises, the machinery and other installations, and the staff employed. 

Inspectors of the control stations under the Department of Public Health, 
are authorized to carry out verifications. The material employed, the fruit, 
sugai, colouring or antiseptic matter, etc. is under very stringent control. 

There are four qualities of fruit preserves and lastly, fruit pulp. These 
qualities in turn are sub-divided according to the process of conservation 
adopted. 

Conserved vegetables have to comply with similar standards and are divided 
into the same qualities. 

Potatoes, onions and garlic are graded into three categories while there are 
only tw r o for tomatoes. 

Wines are grouped into four qualities according to age, type, etc. 

3. — The packing of the above-mentioned products must comply with 
certain conditions or else be standardized. The wood used for the cases should 
be white and smooth. The inside of the case must be lined with oiled paper. 
For packs, pasteboard and tin and for some products, sacks, may also be used. 
These also have to to comply with special regulations. 
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When the different lots are grouped then collective packing is also subject 
to certain rules the ntimbei and weight oi the lots must be indicated clcarh 
on one side of the pack The labels attached to the packs must indicate 
clearh the nature oi the product quality net weight si7c address oi ptoducci 
or exporter as well as the addicss of the consignee lasth the word Chile 
oi Product of Chile ' 

These legulatiorcs onh apph to products intende 1 foi export lor the 
home market the onh obligation is that lesulting fiom Law 3015 of the 1 about 
code which deciccs that sacks carried on the )>ack b\ labourcis must not 
weigh ovci ho kg 

1 oi wine consignments lcgulations regaiding bottles caps and corks lia\e 
to bt obsened Baskets an 1 cases foi the packing of bottled wme hue to 
comph with ccitain standards as regards si/t? content and weight There aic 
also regulation^ apphing to t lie libelling oi the bottles and other packs 

t \11 the abo\c measures iciernng to the st indaidi/ation oi products 
an 1 packing aic tompul on These meisurcs an deuced b\ the Oo\ eminent 
The ptoMsions were mtioluced at once and hue undergone little change smet 
\11 the preseii])! ions ait biscd on Law \o 4 172 oi Isovcmbti 2] K)jS deno 
niimted Rcgluncnto Ocnei d lei Seuicio dc Lontiol Comcnnl dc 1 \|)or 
t u ion 

5 In Chile tilt re aic pri\ att organizations oi phnn apple ami pear 
giowtis These oigamz it ions keep stneth to (ioMinnunt lcgulations Supti 
\ ision is eatned out b\ inspector oi tlie Dcputment of Vgneulture an 1 also 
ol the Depaitmcnt of I oiugn Miaiis and Tra le I xeise duties art ItMed b\ 
tht two Dtp irt incuts the exportci obtaining an cxpoit eeititicate if the goods 
pro\e uj) to st ind ird The two 1 ixes ire collected ont at the picking she 1 
tin othc 1 it the point oi shipment 

It the pro luct dots not conn up to st in laid the cxpoitei ma\ obtim 
authorization to agun gr ide the product 111 <]uestion 01 to eliminate in some 
otliei wav the eaust otupetion ioi cxpoit ifttr which tin mass u\ certificate 
mav be grmted 

The ]>t)it tcpRsent iti\ es of the oig uiizatiotis eommunie ite the lesults ot 
inspection oi the pioducts to the mteieste 1 ]>arties 

(> vStanchudization has conti lbute 1 eonsidcrabh tow mb linpiovuncnt 
111 the qualitv ot \cgetabks and truits 

7 standardization lcgulations do not appl\ to lmpoitc 1 jnohiet insof n 
as lcgaids picking and giading but there aic measures m ioice toi the pro- 
tcctiou of public health in virtue oi which impoited ])iohiets iu sublet tea to 
examination 
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5. Cyprus. 

1. — At Cyprus standardization measuie^ have been applied to citrus spe- 
cies : bitter oranges, grapefruit, tangerines, lemons, 01/nges; to potatoes and 
onions. 

These measures apply solely to products for export. Standaidization, 
however, is not compulsory for exports to all countiies, but, only in the case of 
the following: Belgium, Denmark Finland, France, Germany, the Netherlands, 
Iceland, Norway, Sweden and the United States. 

The application of standardization measures to other products is contem- 
plated. 

2. - Citrus fruits are divided into three qualities according to appearance, 
ripeness size, colour and freedom of disease; there is another quality for indus- 
strial use only. The export of an> T other quality of fruit is prohibited. Potatoes 
are divided into three categories which must all be free from certain diseases; all 
three categories must not contain over 1 per cent, admixture of foreign matter 
and also comply with certain other conditions. Division into three grades is 
based on appearance, size, maturity and spoilage. Consignments of the first 
quality may only contain potatoes of the same variet>. Besides these three cate- 
gories, there are seed potatoes which must be sound, of good appearance, not 
damaged in any way and of a certain size. 

The quality of new r potatoes is also determined. 

Onions are graded into five classes and sub-divided according to size. 

Each case of of first and second grade may only contc in onions of the same 
diameter and which must also comply with certain conditions. The third grade 
may be composed of onions of different size. 

Packing is subject to certain regulations. Thus first quality citrus fruits 
may only be packed in new wooden boxes or crates, of approved dimensions. 
Thesecond qualit} T may also be packed in wooden boxes; for export to certain coun- 
tries, however, baskets of different sizes may be used. There is no special pack 
for the third quality. The quality must be indicated on each case, and for the 
first and second qualities, also the private mark of the grower. 
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First and second grade potatoes as also new potatoes must be packed in clean 
sacks, hampers, crates or wooden boxes approved by the authorities. (Trade 
must be indicated on the pack. 

Onions must be packed in well ventilated cases or in sacks of a certain size. 

4. — Standardization is compulsory for the export of products to the afoie- 
said countries and is entirely undei the control of the Government. Expenses 
are covered by a tax levied on exporters in proportion to the quantity of meichan- 
dise presented for inspection. 

Regulations are revised from time to time. 

The Laws and Decrees on which standardization is based are condensed in 
the Agricultutal Produce (Export' Law, 1933 and in the regulations 1 elating 
thereto. 

5. — Control of the application of regulations is exercized by inspectors no- 
minated bv the Government. All products must be presented for examination 
at ceitain determined points of the island. The inspector will then seal all boxes, 
cases, etc. and take samples of the product for the purpose of testing quality. 
If satisfactory, a certificate indicating that the export of the consignment is 
authorized is gi anted. If the product is rejected, the inspector advises the ex- 
porter and the pioducei that it must be lemoved within a certain period, other- 
wise it will be dcst toyed at the expense of he who presented it. 

(). The quality of standardized products lias improved as a result of the 
regulations enforced. 

7. — With a view to pieventing the introduction of diseases and pests, the 
importation into Cyprus of plants, fiuits and similar pioducts is piohibited. Ex* 
ception is only made for import from certain countries The products imported 
must be accompanied by a health certificate. 
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b. - - Denmark. 

1. — Standardization measures have been taken in Denmark for all the 
horticultural products cultivated; these measures apply to both products ior the 
home market and for export. 

2. — All products are divided into a first and second quality aud a non- 
graded quality. 

3* — The packing for all products is standardized. 
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4. — Standardization is compulsory fm all products sold by auction, and 
has been organized entirely by the auctioneers' associations without the in- 
teivention of the Government, Regulations were applied completely and at once. 

The auctioneers' associations are composed of growers and not merchants. 

At the Copenhagen market, howevci, all the products are sold independently; 
packing and grading, however, arc to a large extent carried out in the same way 
as in sales by auction. Products coming irom the latter and graded uniformly 
are also sold. 

5. — Supervision is carried out bv agents nominated by the associations 
or by the members of the associations themselves. 

The results of inspection are communicated to the glowers. 

6. — The qualit\ of horticultural products lias improved considerably as 
a result of the measures taken 

7. — Imported products do not need to be standardized. 


RECENT METHODS OF CLAY CONSTRUCTION 

II. J Hopfkx ’ 

A hcavv outlay of capital foi farm buildups is generally a drauhack to the cco 
nomic success of a farm . Clay const vm t ions aye cheap . healthy and dm able Fn- 
qucntly , however , their execution is compile ated and requites much tune . A descrip- 
tion is given of the Dunne ( Westphalia ) method in ninth it mined cla\ blocks are put 
into place without mortar . 7 he possibilities of the use of sheetings or casings tor 

pise construction are discussed. 

Unburnt clay, one of the oldest building materials, has given pi oof of its uti- 
lity undei the most diverse forms. Today , however, it has little importance, 
as its composition varies considerably accouling to locality thus requiiing diffe- 
rent methods of handling and consequently skilled workmen keeping to traditio- 
nal systems of building. This difference in composition, tlierefoie, has, in lecent 
times, pi evented a greatet extension ol clay building even in the sphere most sui- 
table foi it, 1 . c. the country especially where other building materials, capable 
of a more geneial use, were beginning to come to the front, even if they were more 
expensive and, in many aspects, not any bettei. 

Constitutions in clay have many advantages, to a gi eater extent than build- 
ings constructed with other materials ; primarily they provide a healthy housing 
for man and beast, they assure a good thermal isolation, at the same time being 
sufficiently porous to allow the air to ciieulate through the walls so as to prevent 
the condensation of moisture, especially in stables and sheds; they are fairly well 
protected against damp and have a piactically unlimited duration : today, pis£ 
buildings can still found which certainly date back over centuries. 

Clay is the cheapest building material known; no fuel expenses are incurred 
for firing, an important advantage at a lime wdien or in localities where fuel is 
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difficult to procure. Moroever, clay can be found evervwheie within reach of the 
farmer, in fact it can usually be obtained on the site of the building itself, thus 
saving transport costs. 

However, to revive clay construction in the country, it is necessan to take 
the methods of operation out of their narrow local limits and put them on a wider 
basis. The course to follow leads to (a) establishing simple methods ol correct- 
ing the composition of cla>s differing accoiding to locality (b) elaborating 
construction methods imptoved from the technical \iew point and capable of 
geneiat use. 

I. - Composition of building clay 

According to the proportion oi clav and sand contained in the mate nal, dis- 
tinction is made between fat claws, less iat daws ami the various tiausiiion forms. 
Fat cla\ that is, having a high peieentage of clav, give particularh duiable 
w r alls, but shiinks on diving and tends to crack Once dn , it F vmv solid and 
lasting and does not easily nbsoib moisture 

I v ess tat cla\s, that is having a higher sand content, give a brickwork which 
does not shunk on diving and is thus easiei to build with, but which, on the other 
hand, is less solid, lo*>s dm able and more easilv affected bv dampness 

The qualities ol building clav can be mipioved bv moJitv ing the pro- 
portion of clay ami sand or bv adding atones broken glass, stiaw twig^, cattle 
dung, blood, etc. The important point in this case is to coriect tlie composition 
of the different clav s by means alwav s available in the count rv , in older to ensuie 
low cost and simplicity in method of construction. 

In geneial, in mason r\ , clay does not combine easily with othei materials, as 
is ])articularlv shown in the adherence of the rough-cast, a** will Ik setn tuithei on 
in the atticle 

As far as is known, no svstematic reseaich vvoik and oxpeiiments have as 
vet been carried out on the chaiacteristics of building clay ami on the additions 
to be made to make it as suitable as possible fot use in building Such research 
should lead to the establishment of simple methods enabling a testing and expe- 
dient preparation of the materials used in clay building. 

IF - Usual methods of clay construction 

Among the methods employed up to the present, mention dvuild be made 
paiticularly of : (a) adobe construction (unburnt bricks), (b) pise 01 lammed 
eat th construction, (c) frame-work construction 

With the first method, the clay blocks are either fashioned bv hand moulded 
01 else compressed in a machine and then diied in the open, the blocks are not 
used for building the walls until completely dry. Clay mortar is used to join the 
bricks. Drying of the blocks requires time and much care, and, in particular, 
protection against rain. 

In the second method, wdth pise, the walls are rammed in wooden sheetings 
in the .same way as with concrete. Only fat clays can be employed in construct- 
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ing these walls. The clay is usually prepared in the autumn on the site of the 
building so as to weather the winter and be ready in spring in starting building. 
With a suitable raw material (very fat clay mixed with inalterable gravel) buildings 
of 3 and even 4. stories can be constructed in pise. Much labour and experience is 
required in making the falsework and in seeing to the framing of the floors and 
wdndov s 

In the third method, fir 4 all the frame-wmrk is consttucted and then the roof, 
after which the interstices in the framework are filled with dav w'alls. 

The application of one 01 other of these three methods and of others again, 
depends on the availability oi suitable clays. These processes are more or less 
complicated, require much time and before eveiything, skilled and specialized 
workmen. After the world wai of 1914-1918, when there was a considerable need 
for new r buildings in Germany, without it being possible, owing to shortage of 
fuel, to obtain sufficient building material, several attempts were made to revive 
clay construction, even where tradition was lost With one sole exception, which 
will be discussed furth-u on, these attempts failed to a greater or lesser extent. 

Ill Clay construction at Dunne (Westphalia) 

The Dunne clay construction method was elaborated during the period 192} 
to 1940 through the peiseveiiug work of the pastor G von BonKusemviM.H, 
in Westphalia. On occasion of a vovage in Hast Africa, this pastor learnt about 
a new type ot clay construction method employed on the farm of a colonist named 
Kraft. In the periodical ‘ Bauwelt* (Berlin, 1941, No. is) Hen Vox Bodei.sch- 

WINGH writes as follows 

“ Abandoning moulding and the usual drying of clav blocks (unbuint bricks) 
Kraft (who had constructed the other buildings in a lobe put into place blocks 
of the same size as these bricks, but not moulded, not dried and without mortal, 
the whole was rough-cast wuth white clay. He had also constructed round and 
surbased arches with dav blocks without mortar. 

Taking into account the special climatic conditions and alter having consulted 
specialists on the subject, at Dunne in 1923 the first experimental building was 
constructed. To date (1941), it has been followed by 300 others. The main 
features of the process as it is used today aie as follows : 

The site of the building should be chosen as fai as possible in a place wdiere 
the clav can be obtained from the field itself or from a locality fairly close at 
hand so as to facilitate transport. On top of the foundation walls in stone or 
concrete, an insulating layer is placed, then the roof is mounted on a scaffold and 
covered; at the same time the stone chimne> is built. In houses for one family, 
the frame of the roof rests on 8 lound wooden supports, measuring, on an average, 
10-12 cm. in diameter, braced inside and out to resist wind pressure. 

The clay, if possible already subjected to the action of winter conditions, is 
kneaded to a glutinous mass by means of a mobile press which forms it into a band. 
This is cut into blocks the size of ordinary fired bricks which are put in place in 
rows. To fix them together, each second layer of blocks is pierced with small 
tree branches, the axils of which are pressed into the clav. The external walls 
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aie 24 to 36 cm. thick as against 12 to 24 for the interior partitions. To hold 
the rough-cast, in each block duiing building, 1 to 3 holes, 3-4 cm deep, ate piet- 
ced. According to the mote or less long duration of drying, depending on wind 
and weather conditions, two to five layeis of clay block*- can put into place a day. 
The bays for the doors and windows are contrived in the same \\a\ as m brick 
construction and the lintels ate made in concrete when the external and interior 
surfaces of the walls are dt\ (generally at the end of 4 to b weeks), the upper part 
up to the roof is covered with concrete. 

I11 the substructure and the ground floor, the interstices are filled w r ith the 
clay obtained with the ptess mentioned above In stables and stock sheds, use 
is made as much as possible of the clayed straw of local usage, owing to its parti- 
cularly marked aptituded for absorbing damp and moisture. The rough-cast is 
applied first to the interioi and then to the exterior surface, but ne\er to both at 
the same time. On the interior surface of the walls, the iough-cast is sufficient!} 
letained bv the gaps which separate the clav blocks and which thus allow a rami- 
fied fixation of the rough-cast to the wall. On the external surfaces, the holes 
pierced in the cla> blocks assure the adherence of the rough-cast, which is tlni'- 
attached to the wall as if by thousands of hooks. 

l T p to the ptesent, the possibilitv of employing the Dunne method has been 
limited to one- store} houses. The erection and, befoie all else, the propping of 
a frame for a house of more than one storey come up against technical difficulties; 
moreover the old method of construction is generally more suitable for one-store\ 
buildings” 

In comparing the Dunne pise constructions (made chiefly with less fat cl a} ) 
with stone constructions built under the same supervision, Herr Vox Bodllscii- 
\v in c» 11 comes to the conclusions summarized below. 

(a) I11 the long run, rough-cast on earthern walls shows no disadvantage 
compared with rough- cast on brickwork. As in the latter case, it must be ru- 
gose Befoie winter starts, capillary fissures must be filled up with a coat of 
milk of lime mixed with a little glue. 

(b) In a study on thermal insulation rough-casted cla\ houses showed a 
slight superiority over rough-casted stone buildings. The saving in coal obtained 
in winter and the coolness in summer are extolled b> those living 111 clay houses. 

(c) The pressure resistance of clay walls is naturally not as great as that 
of walls built ot fired bricks. However, even with cla\ of higher sand peieen- 
tage, heavy loads can be supported, such as in granaries. 

(d) The hardness of clay increases as time goes on. 

(e) For stables and stock-slieds, the exclusive use of clay blocks has been 
found much superior to that of fired bricks and especially to concrete and ce- 
ment: in such stables with earthen walls, the air was particularly pure and mild, 
and free from condensed moisture. In hog-pens, the clay walls must be protected 
by a casing of wood otherwise the pigs will gnaw T at them. 

(/) The strong cohesiveness of the blocks in dried clay walls which, to 
he repaired, require double the time and labour necessary for burnt brick w^alD, 
raises the question as to how^ the former would compare wdth the latter in the 
ease of bomb attack. No experiments have as yet been made in this respect. 
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(/?) The radio-activity of clay, attributed to a certain content of rddium, 
has not yet been studied scientifically; from observations made so far, however, 
it would be to the favour of clay construction. 

IV. — Conclusion 

The Dunne process of clay constitution which, based on old methods, open- 
ing new paths, may still conceal further possibilities of development in the fu- 
ture. It is not only by scientific research on the composition of building clay, 
a> was said in the beginning, that progress can be attained, but also by simpli- 
fying the technique of building. 

The construction of the foundation walls which, with the Dunne method, 
are usually made of gravel concrete lequirc, owing to the necessity of having to 
make wooden sheetings, expert labour, not always available in the countiy. In 
place of this wooden falsework, the use of concrete casing blocks * composed 
of two thin concrete panels, fastened by inner cross-bars. These concrete cas- 
ing blocks, easily made, are put into place without any difficulty and filled layer 
upon layer, with a suitable material, usually gravel concrete, sometimes also clay. 

For surface walls, in clay construction it would be possible to develop the 
plan of considering the casing block as an integral part of the mason n , so as to 
execute a ‘ sheeting construction ' in which each casing block would be divided 
into two panels (easily joined by cross-bars), of which the exterior panel would 
replace the outside rough-cast, and the interior panel the inside lough-cast, with 
an eventual insulating layer**. 

The scaffolding to support the roof during construction consists, in lire 
Dunne process, of a sort of wooden framework. It would peihaps be an advan- 
tage to construct the props ot this scaffolding in reinforced conctete instead of 
wood. They could also be made of casing blocks of a suitable form (for example 
annular, piled one on top of the othei and fastened on the inside with iron rods), 
which could be filled with concrete, laver upon layer. Such props, easily construct- 
ed, would also be very useful for the supporting of heavy cellar ceilings. 

In the Diinne method, a clay press is used to fashion the blocks for the walls. 
An adapted construction of this press would contribute considerably to a further 
improvement in the process. In this respect, it would be important to ascertain 
the most suitable pressure for obtaining compact blocks, having properties si- 
milar to those of pise; another important point is the shape of the blocks: the 
most practical form would probably be that similar to ordinary burnt brucks. 
Their dimension, however, should be slightly larger to allow of an easy and sim- 
ple construction of walls which, according to general experience should not be 
less than 0.45 m. thick. 


* See, in the Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Science and Practice , 1940, Nos. 7 & 8 , pp. 273- 
276, the article entitled ‘ Adoption of new technical methods in wall construction for rural buildings*. 

** Cf Beton-Wande ohne Holz-Schalung nach deni Furnierbeton-Verfahron. - Bauwelt , Berlin 1941 
Nr z8, S. 453M 5 V 14 Ab (On the construction of concrete walls with frames not of wood but con* 
Crete panels). 
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School for advanced study in the science of alimentation 

A ‘ School for advanced study in tin* science of alimentation lias been established 
under the Ka<*ultv of Natural Sciences at the University of Rome (Royal Decree, 
July 17, 1941-XIN, Gazzetta I'ffinale, No. 167, p. 2828) 

The object of this school is to furnish indispensable instruction on the rational 
alimentation of children, adults, workers of all categories, and also to supply the neces- 
sary knowledge on animal feeding. 

The duration ot the course is two years The subjects tanght art (t) Food in- 
dustries; (2) food hygiene; {3) chemistry of food products; (4) historical review and 
food doctrines, (5) statistics of food commodities, (t>) human nutrition, (7) rational feed- 
ing for domestic animals; ( 8 ) nutritional diseases and deficiencies; ( 9 ) dietetics; (to) 
chemical and clinical diagnostic. The practical work comprises food analyses and 
testing for adulteration, composition of diets suitable for each physiological case consi- 
dered, etc. The School will also be able to organize various ana specialized course's and 
lectures in fex>d hygiene. 

To be admitted to the School, candidates must have taken their elegree in natural 
science, agronomy, medicine, veterinary science or pharmacy. 

After having passed the examinations held at the end of the course on the various 
subjects and prepared a thesis on a nutrition problem, the candidates receive a 
' elegree for advanced study in the science of alimentation \ 

Thus conceived the School will fill a gap and assure the necessary unity of action 
in this field. It will also be fully authorized to train specialists in the science of nutrition, 
enabling subsequent application to fexxi hygiene. 

lb L. 


Institute of Vitaminology 

To the memory of Prof. G. Token zini, pioneer in the science of \itaminology, has 
been created the Institute which bears his name. 

The Ci. Iyoreuzini Institute of Vitaminology is centred at Milan. 

Its object is to encourage research on vitamins, establish a bibliographic centre of 
the literature on vitamin science, to found bursaries and premiums for work on vitamins. 
Special courses and lectures will be given with a view to making known new data en vi- 
tamins in nutrition, and study will be made of everything that can possibly be done to 
improve the health of the people and enable a maximum work output under determined 
conditions. The detection of early and often little apparent signs of an unwise alimenta- 
'y restriction and also of defective nutrition, has become a problem of eonsirable impor- 
1 nice today. The establishment of the Loren zini Institute of Vitaminology will contri- 
bute to a great estent towards progress in the field of nutrition physiology. 

K. T. 
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Tassinari Giuseppe, Manuale dell’Agronomo. Roma, Ramo Rditorialc degli 
Agricoltori, J941, 0000 pp , 400 illustrazioni, 2 tavole a colori. Price 100 lire. 

In reality this manual is an agricultural encyclopaedia. Originality in a work of 
this kind does not consist in the subjects treated therein but in their selection and har- 
monious equilibrium giving to each the relative importance and place it merits in the 
ensemble, being restricted to useful facts and indications within the limits of indispens- 
able knowledge, and iti their clear and concise exposition allowing of easy consultation 
and comprehension. This required an expert and attentive guidance, an indisputable 
competency of the different collaborators and their complete submission to the common 
objective. 

The author, Minister of Agriculture and Forests in Italy was evidently well placed 
to select both men and subject material Over Ho collaborators contributed towards 
this manual and work was coordinated by ten experts, among whom Tassinari makes 
special mention of Prof Giuseppe Medici and Dr Antonio Caezecchi-Onesti Going 
over the result of their common efforts, the reader has to admit that, of its type, the 
‘ Manuale deirAgronoino' is an excellent work, well got up, of practical and easily hand- 
led siz^, in which all questions are concisely explained, without saerifying to vulgariz- 
ing It is in place in the library of all agricultural engineers understanding Italian and 
would also be very useful to agriculturists having a certain general culture. A II . 

Rdeeman, C H, Stu lien over dc fobetnkunde van Nederland sch- Indie Publi- 
eatie No. van de Stichting ‘ Ponds Landbouw Kxport Bureau ioi(i-joi8\ Wageniu- 
gen, 10 11, H Yeennian & Zonen, 410 pp , Price fi 4 70. 

The Netherlands Indies figure among the few tropical countries where soil research 
has, for some considerable time, aroused the interest not only of the government agricul- 
tural organizations but also of the large commercial estates for sugar, tobacco, coffee, 
tea, etc. The studies and works published in the Dutch colonies have, in many instan- 
ces, served as a model for research in other countries and colonies This book gives a 
very complete and comprehensive review of the studies and investigations made up to 
1940. It is the result of a tour accomplished bv the author, professor of pedology at 
Higher School of Wageiiingen, in company with a group of students for the purpose of 
studying especially the cultivated soils of Java and Sumatra 

The author assures us that lie has avoided useless repetition of the classic work on 
the soils of the Netherlands Indies by Prof. K. C. J Mohr, issued betveen 1 03 ^ and 1038 
He lias, in effect, succeeded in presenting an ensemble of numerous works on pedology 
or annexed subjects, in a new and complete form, without however, saerifying easy 
reading to excessive documentation 

The mineral and chemical composition of the soils and their physical structure ver\ 
naturally constitute the subject matter of the opening chapters, subsequently the factors 
influencing their formation are studied climate, mother-rocks, topography, plants, 
animals and man, to assemble in the following chapter the data serving as a basis for a 
soils system, their nomenclature and for a soils cartography . A long chapter treats on the 
chief soil constituents potash, phosphorus, nitrogen, calcium. Plantation crops have 
special requirements as regards soil and fertilizers, thus each of the following cropk has 
been studied .separately . rice, sugarcane, tobacco, coffee, tea, hevea, cinchona, oil palm, 
sisal, cassava, coconut and others, while forests are treated apart. The final chapters 
deal with soil erosion and conservation, irrigation and also the relationship between 
phytopathology and pedologv and plant selection with regard to the most suitable soils. 
A bibliography of over a hundred pages will undoubtedly prove most useful. 

After having read this book the reader will have some concept of the assiduous 
work accomplished in the Netherlands Indies during the last century but, at the same 
time, he will perceive that we are still very far from a thorough knowledge of tropical 
soils, our present knowledge not even being sufficient to advise planters as regards 
selection of laud or application and choice of fertilizers in each special case. There is 
still much to be done in this vast and complex field of study. W. R. 

* Under this heading are included' short synopses of books received for review. 


Prof. Ugo Papi, Segretario generate dell’lstituto, Direttore responsabile. 
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Prior to IQJQ. little was known of the process of soil erosion in the United 
states - what caused it , what conditions accelerated or controlled it, how it was 
influenced hv different rainfall intensities , different slope *>, different types of crops , 
different cultioation methods , and so on. Many observations had been made , but 
the subject had received little scientific study. In IQ2Q , the Federal (Government 
established a number of experiment stations to investigate soil erosion , and the work 
has expanded and continued up until the present time. 

S ' nice erosion is caused and influenced by so many different factors , and 
since the prevention of erosion requires consult ration of such a variety of natural 
and human elements, soil conservation research corns a very broad field. It is 
the purpose of this article to enumerate the various types and projects of it search 
earned on by the Soil Conservation Service today. Space will not permit more 
than a brief discussion of each item. 

It is impoitant to mention at the outset that other agencies, both State 
and Federal, are conducting investigations on subjects having an important 
relationship with soil conservation research. All research of the Department 
of Agriculture and the various State agricultural experiment stations is coordi- 
nated by the Director of Research of the Federal Department, so that there 
is little if any overlapping of effort and there is free interchange of Jesuits and 
conclusions. Thus the Soil Conservation Service benefits fiom the soil chemistry, 
fertility, microbiology, and classification work of the Bureau of Plant Industry, 
the forestry research of the Forest Service, the findings of the State stations, 
and so on, and at the same time, the results of Soil Consei ration Service studies 
are used to implement the investigations of other research agencies. 

Broadly speaking, the objectives of soil conservation research aie to provide 
methods for solving problems arising from erosion. Specifically, these objectives 
may be stated as follows: 

(i) To determine the cause, extent, and effect of soil and rater losses 
in the major agricultural regions of the country. 

(z) To test and develop practical and economical methods foi soil and 
water conservation upon agricultural lands where there is a 
notable erosion risk. 


Tec. ix Xngl. 
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(3) To find the effect of land use practices upon runoff, soil losses, and 

flood flows. 

(4) To obtain quantitative information on the damage to reservoirs, 

stream channels, and valley land from various types of erosion 
sediment and to study the laws governing this sediment. 

(5) To study the climatic and physiographic factors affecting erosion 

in relation to land use at different periods of time and to deter- 
mine the history of the effectiveness of various early methods of 
erosion control 

(6) To find the influence of erosion control piograms upon the farm 

income and fatm living, as well as to determine the cost of 
large-scale eiosion to farm and city communities. 

(7) To develop and test new, profitable erosion control plants and trees, 

capable of bringing a superior economic return on steep, eioded, 
hillv farm land 

(8) To study the hydrologic problems of irrigated agriculture and develop 

methods of diaining water-logged, alkaline farm lands in the 
Western States 

(q) To develop unproved methods of draining farm land 111 the humid 
portions of the country, as well as to find the best type of 
cooperative organization to carry on this woik. 

Methods Used for Soil Conservation Research 

The following pioeedures are being employed to attain these objectives 
through eight closely integrated divisions of w^oik 

CONSERVATION EXPERIMENT STATIONS DlVKSION 

The effects of a vaiiety of crops, ci opping piactices, {rotations, strip crop- 
ping, terraces, and methods of cultivation on quantitative losses of soil and water 
are being determined at some iq soil and w^ater conservation experiment sta- 
tions upon controlled plots and wateisheds. Studies are also being made in 
the field and laboratory, both at the above stations and at other critical loca- 
tions, of the value of vegetative mulches, organic matter, and soil amendments 
upon the stability of soil aggiegates, infiltration capacity, resistance of soils to 
wind erosion, and for moisture conservation. 

Hydrologic Division 

The influence of land use and different types of vegetative cover upon runoff, 
erosion, stream flow, and flood flow is being studied on fom large watersheds 
located in different representative problem areas. In addition, the effect of 
land use 011 runoff is being determined on 25 groups of small w atersheds through- 
out the country. Laboratory studies are under way at three locations to 
improve outlet channels and hydraulic structures and to study the mechanics 
in the w'ater erosion process. 
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Sedimentation Division 

The movement of erosion debris into reservoirs, stream channels and valley 
floors is being studied by detailed, field surveys. The mechanics of the move- 
ment of bed load and the fundamental laws governing the transportation and 
deposition of sediments are being investigated by hydraulic laboratory research. 

Climatic and Physiographic Division 

Physiographic research is under way in critical erosion regions to find the 
relation between soils and underlying land forms and the occurrence of large 
scale gullying, soil creep, and mass movement, following climatic changes. 

Large scale climatic studies, over important watersheds, arc determining 
the manner in which storms build up, as w r ell as the types of storms which cause 
serious erosion. Krosion history studies are tracing the nature, value, and extent 
of early erosion control practices. 

Conservation Economics Division 

The effect of the soil conservation program upon farm income and farm 
living is being studied by analyzing farm budgets and farm accounts. These 
results are being compared with the expedience of non-cooperating farmers. 

Special studies are conducted also of the damage from widespread erosion 
to community water supplies and other public facilities. 

Hillcui/jtre Division 

New and promising plants and methods of handling on an ecological basis 
for more profitable crops on eroded lands are being sought out, selected, and 
tested at four widely separated locations where plantings are made under a va- 
riety of conditions. Studies are being made, also to develop improved plants 
for trial and to find valuable by-products from them. 

Farm irrigation Division 

Farm irrigation research covers hydrologic problems of irrigating farm land 
in the eleven Western States and includes studies of water economy, evapora- 
tion, pumping for irrigation, water conveyance, spreading waiter for storage un- 
derground, the prediction of irrigation supply from surveys of snowfall, work 
on the design and improvement of irrigation apparatus, and summaiies of irri- 
gation laws. 

Farm Drainage Division 

Field tests are made of the best depth of drainage on various soils for impor- 
tant crops, as well as the most effective depth and spacing of drains. Labora- 
tory and field tests are under way of the resistance of drain tile to acid or alkaline 
s °ils and to frost. The performance of pumping plants is being tested, and the 
organization of drainage districts is being studied. 
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The experimental work of the foregoing eight divisions is all carried out in 
cooperation with the respective State agricultural experiment stations of the 
portions of the country in which the various projects are located. In addition, 
part of the investigations are cooperative with related subject matter bureaus 
of the Department of Agriculture. 

Results of Soil Conservation Research 

Conservation Experiment .Stations Division 

Quantitative measurements of soil and water losses from plots under con- 
trolled conditions, on <i variety of soil types, have established comparative rates 
of losses under a diversity of cover ranging from bare ground to permanent sod. 

Cotton plots cropped continuously, on moderately sloping land, at four 
Southern locations, lost from nineteen to thirty tons soil per acre each year. Grow- 
ing the same crop in a four-year rotation reduced the loss by thirty to sixty- 
three percent, while planting to permanent grass permitted only traces of soil 
to wash away. With continuous corn, in the Middle West, .soil losses were heav- 
ier than with cotton, and rotations were even more effective in reducing soil 
movement. 

A finding of notable value for erosion control was the proof that thick grass 
or grass-legume mixtures hold soil in place so effectively that soil and water los- 
ses are no higher than Under a good forest cover. It was also found that rota- 
tions which include two or more years of grass or grass-legume mixtures cieate 
a soil structure that resists erosion with the following cultivated ciop. 

Sub-surface cultivation, with the development of a stubble mulch which 
keeps crop residues on top of the ground, has proved to be a highly efficient me- 
thod of soil and water conservation in the drier parts of the United States. The 
value of vegetative mulches and crop residues to promote infiltration of water 
into soils and prevent the formation of a puddled surface layer has been proven 
on a variety of soil types. Applications of organic matter or manure improve 
the permeability of soils to water and increase resistance to erosion by stabiliz- 
ing the structure of the soil aggregates. 

Other significant findings are: 

(а) Heavy soil losses from cultivated fields left bare during the winter 

have shown the need for winter cover crops. 

(б) The rapid increase of soil erosion with greater length or degree of 

slope has proven the need for protective measures on all sloping 

lands. 

(c) Inexpensive bench terraces suitable for erosion control on steep slopes 

have been developed in Puerto Rico. 

(d) Methods of contour planting, with a vegetative cover to replace 

cultivation, have reduced soil losses in Eastern orchards. 

(e) Methods have been developed to reduce and reclaim sand dunes in 

the 44 Dust Bowl ” area and to control wind erosion through 

vegetative covers, stubble mulches, and sub-surface cultivation. 
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(/) Detailed field studies of the infiltration of water into soils using both 
cylinders and artificial rainfall simulators on most of the more 
important soil groups of the country have shown that surface 
cover and soil structure are among the most important influences 
affecting water penetration. 

(g) A series of instruments and improved farm machines have been 
developed for experimental erosion control studies and for farm use. 

(A) The early work of the stations showed the effectiveness, as well as 
limitations, of many cultural and mechanical methods of erosion 
control such as subsoiling, contour tillage, strip cropping, and 
terracing, and so formed the basis of the first demonstration 
activities of the Service. 

Hydrologic Division 

To supply the lack of quantitative, long time information upon the effect 
of improved land use and erosion control practices on runoff, stream flow, ground 
water and flood flows, three large representative watersheds of some 5,000 acres 
each have been selected and completely instrumented. One is the North Appa- 
lachian-Ohio ii\er region, another is the Brazos river watershed, and the third 
is the Republican river basin. In addition, data on rainfall and runoff relations 
are being obtained from a 46,000-acre watershed under semi-desert conditions 
in New Mexico and from a series of 25 groups of typical small watersheds located 
throughout the country on demonstration projects. 

The period of time since this work started in 1935 has not been sufficient 
for its full cumulative effect to accrue, but figures on rates and amounts of 
runoff from various types of vegetative cover have already been distributed to 
flood control survey parties and to operations technicians. 

Hydraulic studies have also been made showing the value of various types 
of vegetative cover in outlet channels for farm use, and numerous improvements 
have been made in the design of hydraulic structures for erosion control. 

Research in the mechanics of the erosion process has shown the exact size 
and type of impact from raindrops v\ith various intensities of piecipitation. 
This has resulted in the development of artificial rainfall applicators which show 
the efficiency of different natural covers in protecting soils against erosion. 

Sedimentation Division 

A detailed compilation of essential data on the reservoirs of the United 
States has shown that over 10,000 have been constructed at a cost of some 
$83,800,000,000. Sedimentation surveys of some 350 representative reservoirs 
in 36 States have proven that silting is reducing the storage capacity of 39 per 
cent, of them so rapidly that their effective use will be lost in 50 years. Another 
25 per cent, will be useless in 50 to 100 years. 

Field studies on watersheds adjacent to reservoirs have indicated that rates 
of silting could be decreased by at least 25 percent through soil conservation 
measures on agricultural land alone. With adequate stream bank and highway 
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erosion control additional reduction could be made. Hydraulic laboratory 
research has demonstrated that reservoir silting may be decreased also by 
utilizing density currents to by-pass silt-laden waters through outlets in the 
lower portion of the storage dam. The viscosity of the silt-laden stream due 
to concentration of suspended solids is an important factor that has heretofore 
been overlooked in reservoir research. Sedimentation research in the field and 
in the laboratory has demonstrated that on the Enoree river in the Piedmont 
of South Carolina the larger sediment above 0.35 mm. moves along the stream 
bed by rolling or sliding and is only in temporary suspension. This material 
remains largely in the channel after a flood. Sediment smaller than this critical 
size in the Piedmont constitutes over 90 per cent, of the erosion debris and moves 
almost entirely in suspension. This small sediment ordinarily passes out of 
the stream channel entirely during the course of flood flow. 

laboratory experiments have shown that the load of fine sediment in a 
stream tends to increase the velocity of flow. The characteristics of the tur- 
bulance produced by sediment in water were found to have a marked similarity 
to the characteristics of dust turbulence in the air and suggested that tran- 
sportation of erosion debris by air and water follows somewhat the same 
fundamental laws. 

Studies of valley sedimentation made in 40 areas of varying sizes in 18 States 
have proven that valley sedimentation damages due to accelerated erosion result 
largely from concentration of coarse sediment in the smaller valleys near the source 
of the sediment. Much of the injury to fertile land in these small valleys is caused 
by the filling of stream channels and subsequent overflow into agricultural areas. 

Climatic and Physiographic Division 

An extensive series of maps has been constructed showing the drought hazard 
throughout the country, as well as the effective rainfall by various seasons and 
years. This material gives information on the risk in planting specific crops, such 
as wheat in the drier portions of the Plains areas, and will be of notable value to 
land use planning organizations. 

New and improved frequency and probability tables have been constructed 
covering the seasonal and monthly drought and rainfall intensities which show 
the expectancy of notably high or deficient precipitation. 

Earge scale climatic studies carried out in Oklahoma and in the Appalachian 
■area have shown the manner in which rain storms build up and develop so as 
to have an intense erosion risk. The data from these studies also indicate the 
reliability of rainfall measurements obtained by a close or wide spacing of the in- 
dividual rain gauges. 

A new technique has been developed for measuring evaporation from land 
surfaces to determine the water loss occurring during various cropping seasons. 
This is done by measuring the vertical distribution of moisture in the lower part 
of the turbulent layer of the air and determining the intensity of mixing which 
occurs. A new instrument has been developed for applying this technique for 
juse in flood control studies. 
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Climatic studies have revised the conception of the hydrologic cycle based 
on new work by methods of air mass analysis. 

Climatic studies in the Southwest where notable gully trenching has occur- 
red have shown that human influences through grazing and disturbance of the 
vegetative cover have probably been the contributing factors in producing gully 
cutting and erosion. No conclusive evidence was seen of wide scale climatic 
changes in this region. 

Physiographic studies of gully erosion have show the importance of surface 
soil and subsoil relations and have demonstrated the reasons for the occurrence 
of catastrophic gullying in regions such as the Piedmont. 

Investigations of mass movement in the eastern United States have shown 
the importance of this process when soils become saturated and move in large 
masses by slumping, frequently causing breaks and the beginning of gullying. 

Physiographic investigations in the Piedmont region have shown that la- 
teral movement of soil material has been a significant factor in determining 
soil characteristics and the distribution of soil types. Tremendous thickening 
of the soil mantle above organic deposits has occurred in old buried valleys, and 
local relief has been greatly diminished by lateral movement of soil material. 
Great variations in the depth of compact horizons resistant to gully erosion have 
resulted, and the relation of these variations to present surface forms have been 
explained. Efforts should be made, in planning for erosion control, to restrict 
concentration of storm runoff to those areas having a thick mantle of compact soil. 

Studies of the history of soil erosion in several portions of the Southeastern 
States prior to the Civil War have shown that the danger from erosion was recog- 
nized at an early period, and individual farmers at times had considerable success 
in developing control methods. United action, however, was lacking, and the 
results demonstrate the limitations that develop where community programs 
depend on the initiative of a few individuals. Similar studies of erosion history 
in Oklahoma showed the acute problems which arise when a large area of land 
with diverse soils, climate, and cropping adaptations is brought under cultivation 
atone time. 

Conservation Economics Division 

Farm business studies made under a wide variety of conditions have 
established that properly developed conservation plans need not reduce farmers’ 
incomes, but instead can actually contribute to improvement, especially when 
contrasted with the income to be expected from farm operation undei soil-de- 
pleting methods. 

The heavy financial loss to the public from the silting of reservoirs and 
injury to highways has been determined, and the reduction of damage by in- 
stalling conservation measures on adjoining land has been demonstrated. 

The detailed studies of adjustments and changes in the farm business made 
on demonstration project areas as a result of a conservation program have fur- 
nished material for widespread use by farm planners in the new conservation 
districts work. 
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Field studies have been made of the economic return from the adoption of 
specific conservation practices and have included determinations that the power 
consumption in contour plowing was less than the usual up and down hill system 
of farming. The costs and benefits of various types of terrace construction by 
different methods of operation has been also analyzed, and detailed studies have 
been carried out on other similar improved procedures. 

The benefits from erosion control with specific important crops have been 
evaluated in terms of improved yields, and these results have been contrasted 
to the crop reduction taking place with continuous soil loss. The economic 
returns from pasture improvement programs have been studied, and the con- 
tribution that such woik makes to improve farm living has been determined in 
a number of important daily ing regions. 

Hhxcui/tttre Division 

An integrated system of faiming suited to steep hill land and ba^ed on 
ecological principles has been developed and adapted to Ihe use of tree, timbei. 
nut and fruit trees, and erosion control ground covers In this work over 300 
species of promising economic plants and tree*- are under trial and test 

The value of improved strains of black locust such as the shipmast lias 
been proven, and it has been found they possess greater durabilitv of wood, 
improved stem form of the tree, and more rapid growth. The other supeimr 
strains have been located and are now being tested under a variety of conditions. 
In order to propagate shipmast locust and othei desirable trees more nipidly, 
improved methods of vegetative reproduction have been developed in coopeiation 
with the Bureau of Plant Industry. These have been adapted to such trees as 
black locust, pecan, honey locust, holly, and black walnut. This woik has 
included more expert use of older methods of propagation and the development 
of improved technique suited to individual species of trees or plants. A large 
number of growth promoting substances have been tested for use in looting 
hard w r ood cuttings. 

A number of plants have been selected and developed to produce fiuit crops 
on unproductive eroded areas. Among these are the beach plum for sand 
dune land and the rabbit-eyed blueberry which is adapted to many eroded soils 
in the v Southeast. Improved fruiting strains of holly have also been selected 
and developed for use in the Christmas green market. 

Farm Drainage Division 

The limitations and capacity of open drainage ditches have been investi- 
gated for important farming areas in Iowa, Tennessee, and Mississippi. This 
work has served to show the possibility of this system of drainage contrasted 
to the usual tile drainage systems. 

The efficiency of operation of some 304 drainage districts in Mississippi 
has been determined. This investigation has covered the determination of the 
optimum spacing of drains, the size of tile used, and the method of organization 
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of the drainage districts. Recommendations have been made for improvement 
m the operation of the districts and for greater efficiency in drainage work. 

The factors affecting the durability of concrete drain tiles in an acid peat 
oi in alkaline sulphate soils have been studied, and formulas have been recom- 
mended foi the construction of a better drain tile which will be more iesistant 
to soil corrosion. This woik has been based on a series of tests extending over 
ten years. 

The optimum depth of drainage of peat and muck soils in the K\ei glades 
of Florida has been studied, and it v\as found that the most satisfactory watei 
level reduced oxidization of the peat, increased crop production, decreased file 
hazard and lengthened the useful life of the soil. 

Drainage studies in Louisiana on sugai cane lands showed the effective depth 
oi diainage for tile or open drains and also indicated the necessary financial 
limitations of this tvpc of improvement. 

Fvkm Irrk; vriox Division 

A seiies of quantitative determinations have been carried out in all the 
nujoi problem aieas of the Western States in which the quantities of irrigation 
watei used have been determined under a varietv of farm practices and condi- 
tions. Consideration lias been gi\ en to the kind and value of crop, the local 
precipitation, and range of temperature The application of these studies lias 
enabled t lie pi act ice of great ei econonn in the use of water and has made possible an 
appreciable expansion in the irrigated acreage in mail v of the Western communities. 

The ineiease in acieage iriigated in many poitions of the West In pumping 
fiom gioinul w'ater supplies has resulted in mail) places in a material lowering 
of the axerage gtound watei level. A series of studies carried out in southern 
California have shown the possibilitv of increasing sub-surface storage bv apply- 
ing fieshet Hows to gravelly fans located in canyon mouths and on other suitable 
tiacts adpicent to the main ground watei bed 4 -. This work has resulted in mate- 
lial improvement in ground watei conditions in practically all of the legions 
where it has been employed. 

Research on the flow of w'atei in irrigation conduits lias shown that these 
ditches and pipes mav be designed for maximum capacity with a minimum cost 
of mateiials. It has also been demonstrated that the deteriorating effects of 
age and obstructing influence of vegetation and algae may be prevented with 
propel lining of ditches and with a selection of suitable mateiial foi the construc- 
tion of conduits. This work has materially increased the eflieiencx of water 
distribution in many of the irrigated areas. 

It was found many years ago that evaporation from reservoirs reduced the 
supplies available for applications to crops. Quantitative studies carried out by 
this Service in the principal regions of the West have shown the amount which 
must be allowed for this loss in figuring the probable supply which will be avail- 
able for irrigators. These studies have enabled more adequate distribution of 
ivailable water for all the principal crops that depend on reservoir storage for 
Uieir water supply. 


* Tec, ii Ingl. 
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A seiies of studies carried out upon the measurement of irrigation water have 
developed a number of improved instruments for accurate measurement. Among 
these are the Parshall measuring flume. Improvements have also been made 
in various minor devices such as current meters and weir installations. 

A seiies of investigations upon the movement of irrigation water through 
the soil checked by soil moisture determinations have shown the rate and quantity 
of water by capillarity and the influence of distance of spacing of irrigation 
ditches upon horizontal movement in the soil. This work has made it possible to 
achieve greater efficiency and economy in time of application and method of 
distribution of iirigation water to deciduous and citrus orchards. 

Extensive studies have been carried out upon irrigation law and custom^ 
affecting the distribution of watet in all the Western States. This w'ork lias 
resulted in the improvement of possible regulation of watei supplies and has had 
an important place in detei mining legislative action in the Western communities. 

Evaluation Studies and Eikld Tests. 

Cooperative evaluation studies and field tests have been cariied out by the 
research divisions and the technical operations divisions of the Service and the 
interested vState agricultural experiment stations. These studies have aided in 
determining the effectiveness of the research recommendations when they weie 
applied to farm lands under a wide variety of conditions 

The mulching of orchards both on a field scale and in contour strips lias 
proved notably valuable for moisture conservation and erosion control, where 
continuous vegetation proved to make too heavy a draft upon soil moisture The 
straw mulch was especially effective in increasing the late and amount of infiltra- 
tion of water into the soil and largely controlled runoff and soil loss. 

Studies to evaluate the success of strip cropping emphasize the need for ma- 
ximum adherence to the contour and leaving broad and well grassed waterways 
to take care of runoff. Improved rotations supplemented by lime and fertilizer 
when required contribute to the effectiveness of strip cropping. On long slopes, 
terraces were found to be a necessary supplement to strip cropping and were espe- 
cially valuable on the upper parts of the slopes. 

Contour furrowing of pasture and range lands in the Southern Great Plains 
w r as found to increase water penetration and result in denser vegetative cover and 
increased yield of pasture. 

Notable increases in } r ields on farm fields on which conservation practices 
had been installed on bean land in New Mexico were reported. In a fouryear pe- 
riod it was found that the terraced and contoured fields yielded an average of 
244 pounds per acre, contrasted to 182 pounds for the unterraced up and down- 
hill plowed lands. This represented an average increase of 44.8 percent for the 
four years. 

Similar results were secured in a study of wheat yields for a shorter period in 
the Southern Great Plains where a large number of terraced fields were con- 
trasted to similar unterraced and non-contoilred areas. The acre yields of 
the terraced and contoured fields were 16 bushels per acre as compared 
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to II 9 bushels for the unterraced, uncontoured areas, thus showing a gain of 
39 per cent, in yield for the lields with improved conservation practices. 

In a series of studies in the Palouse section of the Pacific Northwest, it was 
found that 75 percent of the crop laud produced S5 percent of the total 
wheat yield with a cost of production that only amounted to 65 percent of 
the usual figure. Studies of land use resulting from this work showed that it 
was more economical to seed the eroded hill tops and steep slopes to alfalfa and 
grass and retire them from cultivation, concentiating the major ciop of the area 
upon the productive low cost lands. 

A series of studies conducted in Indiana, Ohio, Missouri, and Iowa have 
shown that corn yields are directly related to the depth of surface soil lemaining 
upon the land. In one study where erosion had progressed to a notable extent 
and only I J > inches of surface soil remained, the corn yields had dropped to 37 U> 
bushels per acre. Contrasted to this, where 12 inches and more of surface soil 
lemained the yields were 75 bushels per acre. 


EXTENT OF PRESENT KNOWLEDGE ON THE ARTIFICIAL 
INSEMINATION OF DOMESTIC ANIMALS 

Prof. Tflksforo Boxaponna 

of tht " l shtuto nhilc ItaUano l„izzaio SpalLtu/am 

fn ) la runmhi'Aout uiftfuitih tO^h animnli " , Milan. 


hi recent years, the problem of the artificial insemination oj domestic animals 
has come to the fore in nearly every country of the world and , in some , its practical 
application has given valuable results . When the present international conflict 
will have ended , artificial insemination will assist towards the building up of the 
decimated livestock of many countries and covering the shortage of breeding males 
and fully utilizing their high value. 

1. Moskovits in March, 1934 published for the first time in t lie Monthly 
Bulletin of Agricultural Science and Practice of the International Institute of 
Agriculture a general review of all the studies which had been made up to that 
date on the artificial insemination of domestic animals. 

This concise review, both deductive and detailed, by contributing to the 
divulgation of the problem of artificial insemination caused considerable interest 
among scientists and stock-breeders. 

After the masterly experiments of Lazzaro Spajj.axzaxi at Pavia in 1779, 
and of Piktro Rossi at Pisa in 1 782, for over a century very few other work- 
ers studied the question. Towards the end of the last century, the Russian 
Kua Ivanov from his experiments supplied the theoretic-economic bases of 
artificial insemination, by establishing, at the same time as the German Hoff* 
man, a method which remained classic for many years. In the U. S. S. R., 
artificial insemination made great strides from the first years of the Revolution 
owing to the urgent necessity of increasing the livestock which had fallen con- 
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siderablv. According to official statistics, published on occasion of the Agri- 
cultural Exhibition held at Moscow in 1939, over 50 million female animals 
(ewes in particular) were inseminated artificially. In 1939, 1,200,000 cows and 
120,000 inares are said to have been subjected to this process. The Russian 
scientific contribution was no less remarkable. After the diffusion of Russian 
methods and their success, technicians throughout the world turned their atten- 
tion to the study of the problem with a view to improving the scientific basic 
principles and method of operation. 

Artificial insemination, however, could not become practically applicable 
until the collection of the sperm —basic technological phase and very difficult — 
was made possible by means of the artificial vagina. The physiologist Giu- 
seppe Amantea of Rome was the first to devise a model of this apparatus about 
1914 during the course of his studies on sperm production and collection of semen 
by * fictitious coitus Subsequently experimenters in other countries cons- 
tructed types based on the same principle for different animals. 

I. — Technique of sperm, its dilution and preservation 

This is the most important part of the subject, but in which there are many 
gaps to be filled and obscure points to be cleaied up. The problem of the sur- 
vival of the spermatozoa outside the living organism should be considered as 
essential in artificial insemination, as it comprises the ‘ abstraction ’ of the sper- 
matozoa from the male genital organs and their ‘ inoculation ’ into the female 
genital organs, after a more or less long period of contact with and sejourn in 
the external environment. The preservation in vitro of the fertilizing 
capacity as also the kinetic capacity of the spermatozoa during 
a period always more prolonged, represents after all an essential technico-eco- 
nomic factor of the system. Sperm motility, especially in progressive and ener- 
getic countercurrent (positive rheotaxis), is undoubtedly a sign of vitality, but 
is not sufficient to prove that the fertilizing capacity has been conserved (Ya- 
mank, Lambert, Hammond, Van der Plank, etc.), that is to say, that the 
spermatozoa may reach and penetrate the ovule, determining thus the seg- 
mental process and development, up to the birth of a normal individual also 
capable of growing to the adult stage and breeding normally (Bonnadonna). 
The investigations of different workers, especially of Redenz, Lanz, Moore, 
Benoit, Berliner, Young and the Russians in general, have pointed out the 
importance of the epididymis in animals of internal fecundation, as organ of 
maturation and repository of the sperm cells (tail of the epididymis, beginning 
of the vas deferens). According to Redenz in particular, the spermatozoa, in 
passing through the epididymis, acquire a special power of resistance at the 
same time as protective properties of a morphological order, particularly, inter 
alia, what has been agreed to call the * capsule ’ or ‘ lipoid sheath * (Popa and 
Marza, Milovanov), which would also stimulate their propulsive capacity. 
In the epididymis the spermatozoa are immobile, in a medium of pH =-7. 
McKenzie, Phillips, Andrews. Fukui, Heller, Moore, Simeone and 
Young, etc., in demonstrating the important thermoregulator function of the 
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scrotum, agree that the organic temperature of the organs it contains js phy- 
siologically lower than that of the animal organism in general. The contribution 
of the secretions of the accessory or secondary sexual glands, at the time of 
ejaculation, changes the reaction of the medium alkalizing it (pH — 7 and -f), 
raises the electrolytic rate, especially Cl-ionic, and the spermatozoa then arrive 
at their maximum kinetic power, but losing rapidly their vitality and the ‘ li- 
poid capsule J would in that case be destroyed. 

The problem of the * lipoid capsule ' as regards its existence and histolo- 
gical meaning is not as yet very clear, as up to the present no definite con- 
clusive proof has been obtained. Recent investigations (Bonadonna and Ku- 
magalli) have proved that in the spermatozoa of the bull, contrary to general 
belief, the stabilization of the material of the head does not take place in the 
testicle, but in the genital ducts, after all connexion with the Sertoli cell has 
ceased. These changes by which the head, fiom basophilic that it is, becomes 
acidophilic (and consequently from gramnegative becomes grampositive) take 
place slowly. It does not seem, on the other hand, that there is any part 
of the genital ducts where these changes are effected and therefore, it is in 
the ampullae that all the spermatozoa would achieve their complete deve- 
lopment. 

The present day technique of preservation of the sperm i^ 
based on the collection, in the most rational manner, of the sperm itself, avoid- 
ing any contamination or disturbance of the osmotic and electric equilibrium 
as well as temperature shocks (possibly in a closed place and at a temperature 
of 18-20° C); the partial or total elimination of the secretions of the secondary 
sexual glands (Walton, McKenzie, Lasley, Phillips) , when these are abundant 
(stallion, boar) replacing them by suitable diluents (tartrates and sulphates); 
the addition in certain proportions (1 : 1, 1 : 4) of spermo-physiological diluents 
containing buffer solutions to assure within the limits possible, the acid-basic 
equilibrium (phosphate, glycocoll, asparagin, gelatine) and the optimum electric 
state, as well as other substances considered advantageous (glucose, egg-yolk, 
peptone, blood serum, etc.); reduction to the minimum of the kinetic activity 
of the spermatozoa in order to avoid dispersion of energy in vitro (glycolysis) 
and intoxication through the accumulation of catabolic substances (gelatiniza- 
tion, cooling from ) 5 to o°C.). 

In 1938, the German investigator Jahnel in special experiments found 
that the human sperm subjected to intense cold recovered motility after 
4 hours at~i96°C. and after 40 days at~79°C. Kajiyama stated that rabbit 
spermatozoa resisted temperatures at -15 and~70°C. 

As regards diluents, use has been made of the common pl^sioJogical 
solutions (of Ringer, Locke, Tyrode, etc.) and also merely the normal NaCl 
physiological solution (Kust, Berliner, Cowart, Means and Wright) with 
varying results (Pirocchi, Hatziolos, Yamane, Schuler, etc.). These solu- 
tions stimulate the motive force of the spermatozoa, probably owing to the 
presence of electrolytes, but in the long run are harmful to the seminal cells. 

Russian experimenters have tried out different gluco-saline diluents, sub- 
sequently used practically everywhere and with varying results, More recent- 
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ly, they have proposed (Milov anov, Nagorny, Sinvokon, Malakov, Razumov, 
Lukin, P^remeev, etc.) the gelatinizatiou of the sperm, also successfully expe- 
rimented elsewhere (Sorensen, Olbrycht, etc.). In 1938, Paul Phillips 
for the dilution of semen eni])loyed a mixture of fresh egg-volk (hen) and 
a phosphate buffer (one volume of fresh raw egg-yolk with one volume of 
an M/15 phosphatic buffer solution of KH.P(\ and Na.HPO, with a final pH 
of about 6.72), obtaining encouraging results, in agi cement with other American 
workers (Davis, Perry and Bartlett, McKenzie, Phillips and Lardy, Wil- 
lett, Fuller, Salisbury, etc.); the American Salisbury holds that the 
addition of sodium citrate corrects certain disadvantages of the diluter. 

The Italian Experiment Institute “ Lazzaio Spallanzani ” for the artificial 
insemination of animals at Milan has carried out experiments on approxima- 
tely 200 diluters. Interesting results were obtained (kinetic resistance m vitro 
and fertilizing time while m vivo) by employing the basic solution indicated by 
Phillips (fresh raw egg-yolk, M/12 and M/15 buffer solution) with 01 without 
the addition of gelatine (5-10 per cent.) as also asparagin (2-5 per cent.) and 
testo-hormonized blood, obtained from the living animal by means of a special 
process. Normal pregnancies were obtained by inseminating semen after 171 
hours, 114 hrs. and 50’, 100 lirs. and 20’, Q2 lirs. and 35’, 91 hrs. and 45', /<> ln^. 
and 20*, etc. and several times with semen preserved 24-50 hours. It was 
found that with these a high rate of fertility was obtained especially if the semen 
employed was fresh and only preserved for 24-48 hours, limit moreovei which 
should not be exceeded, unless in exceptional cases, in the storage of bull and 
ram sperm. Experiments carried out by other workers demonstrated the 
possibility of conserving artificially ram and bull spermatozoa ovci a pro- 
longed period; however, HaMMOND, Walton and KiisT had already affirmed 
that delay after the collection of sperm injures the fertilizing capacity of the 
spermatozoa and rapidly lowers the fertility percentage although the sperma- 
tozoa remain very mobile. On the other hand, there aie the excellent Jesuits 
obtained b}^ Walton and Prawochensky, who transported sperm from Cam- 
bridge to Warsaw (a distance of 2,400 km. and conservation of 5 hours), by 
Walton, Edwards and Siebenga in 1937, with bull sperm, sent from England 
to Holland and kept from 1 to 3 days; by Miller and Garcia Mata in 193O, 
when they transported bull sperm from Washington to Buenos Aires over a 
course of 13,500 km. and length of storage of days; by vSwanson at Knox (In- 
diana) who, on 6/10/40, obtained a calf, from a cow artificially inseminated 
with semen kept for about 8 days and obtained from a bull belonging to the 
University of Missouri, Colorado, about 400 km. away; by Phillips, Schott, 
Gildow, Terril, who, at Dubois (Idaho), obtained impregnation of ewes with 
sperm transported over a distance of 700 and 2,600 miles; by Winter who at 
Minnesota obtained positive results with ram sperm kept over 5 days; by Davis 
and Williams in Nebraska with bull sperm after 99 hours; by Yamane and 
others in Japan, by Jordao in Brazil, by Howard Clapp in Wisconsin; by Sch- 
wab in Switzerland, by Henderson in New Jersey, by Sorensen in Denmark, 
by Baicoianu and others in Rumania, etc., employing bull and ram sperm kept 
for many hours and obtained from distant areas. In 1938, bull and ram semen 
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was transported by plane from Milan to Addis Ababa, a distance of approxi- 
mately 3,600 km. covered in about 100 hours. 

The problem of the preservation and transport of sperm is still in the expe- 
rimental stage, the opinions of different investigators are often contradictory 
in regard to the methods to be employed. On the one hand, the preserva- 
tion of the sperm in the pure state is considered better, on the other, prefe- 
rence is given to preliminary dilution by means of suitable diluents (we have 
already shown that gelatined diluters containing egg-volk appear to give satis- 
factory results) and also preliminary centrifugation to eliminate the secre- 
tions of the secondary sexual glands when they are abundant as in the stallion 
and boar (Walton, Abbonpanza, Rimolpi, Milovanov, McKenzie, JL,aslky 
and Phillips, (tPErreiko, etc ) It is also affirmed that both the cooling and 
successive warming of the sperm to room temperature should be done in stages 
(Prawochknsky, Miller, Olbryciit, McKenzie, Winters, Comstock, Cole, 
CtRKKw Bvi.ik, Phillips, Bi rch, Glapcinova, Andrew, etc.) The experiments 
of Taborpa, ]>avis and Williams, as wadi as our own studies, on the othei 
hand, only gave the same results piovided that the test tube containing the 
seminal fluid was wrapped in cotton wool (preferably unbleached cotton), the 
whole enclosed in a small waterproof bag and placed in a thermos flask, packed 
with ice. The method of preserving sperm in a thermos is the most suitable 
and the aeroplane the best means of transport. The Japanese (Yamank) and 
the Russian (Serkbrowsky, etc ) carried out experiments on the transput t 
ol speim by carrier-pigeons and the Russians are said to have organized a sys- 
tem for supplying quantities of semen by dropping at any required place special 
thermos flasks attached to small parachutes 

II. Procedures involved in artificial insemination 

The methodology necessarih draws elements of improvement from the 
knowledge available on the anatomy and physiology of copulation and, there- 
fore. erection, coitus and ejaculation. On the other hand, the application of 
artificial insemination contributes to a fuller knowledge of these phenomena 

Everything known on the neuro-physico-hormonic mechanism of sexual 
stimulation and determinism has been utilized for the collection of sperm by 
means of wdiat is called ‘fictitious coitus ’ (paraphvsiological methods). The 
use of a ‘ dummy ’ represents the most original aspect of the modern technique 
of artificial insemination. The outbreak of preeoital and coital manifestations 
seems to be able to relate to the tactile and visual peripheral stimulations, which 
the male animal when it is sensitive (depending on the race, breed and individual) 
receives as a result of the immobility and absence of defensive reactions, that 
is to sav, conditions of apparent acceptance , account taken of the limited capaci- 
ties of appraising details, owing to congenital lvypermetropia. 

Smell would serve chiefly to attract from a distance, while the thermic 
factor seems to act on the nerve terminations of the penis to bring about discharge 
of the ejaculate (according to McKenzie not indispensable with the boar). 
A certain degree of sensitive and motive obtusion, individual, of breed and race 
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as well as technical preparation and experience are of decisive importance. 
Draught stallions, for example, submit better than thoroughbreds. Cattle and 
hogs, in any case respond better than other races and in sheep, the Karakul 
breed, of lively character and libido, are more suitable for the puipose than 
other breeds, etc. 

According to the opinion of some workers, the continual use of the dummy 
with bulls would, in the long run, provoke a diminuition in libido or sexual 
desire with the production of inferior quality sperm (Altara, Peli, etc.). I11 
In this respect also, individuality plays a very important part. We are of the 
opinion that an erroneous technique adopted in collecting the sperm would re- 
duce libido in the bull. Keeping the males and females always sepaiate 
would have a similar effect, piomoting onanism to the detiiment of spermio 
genesis. 

A whole ensemble of elements important for the aims followed relate to the 
sector of the female genital organs, which receive physiologiealh the ejaculate, 
as well as to the modalities of progression of the spermatozoa to leach the ovule 
to be fertilized. 

Russian workers classify animals into three types: vaginal type (iuminanD 
in geneial and rabbits), uterine type (Kquidae, sheep and dogs) and duct t\pc 
(birds). 

With animals of the vaginal type, coitus i"> immediate, the female is in heat 
only for a short period, the ejaculate is small in volume owing to the absence of 
secondary fluids (2-7 cc. in the bull, 0.5-1 .5 cc , in the ram) but has a high 
spermatozoon content (500,000-2,500,000 in the bull, 30,000-4,000,000 in the 
ram). In the females of ruminants there is also the cervical duct to which i- 
attributed the triple function of filtering, strengthening and storing the sperma 
matozoa. The sperm of these animal species is preserved more easily and the 
rate of fertility, by artificial insemination, is relatively higher, ev6n emploving 
comparatively small quantities of the seminal lluid (0.25-1.00 cc. sperm, pure 01 
diluted). We consider it prudent to effect inoculation of the sperm m the cra- 
nial portion of the cervical duct, thus avoiding contact with the vagina and the 
cervix, in general less favourable for the survival of the spermatozoa (Bona 
donna, Henderson, Perry, etc.). The brevity of the oestrual period and the 
role of repository of the cervical duct (Quinlan, Mare, Roux, Phillips, An- 
drews, etc.) would have the effect of facilitating the fertilizing contact be 
tween the spermatozoa and the ovum. Introduction of the sperm into the uteriu 
1^ not indicated in these animals, as it causes expulsive movements and metritu 
(Bonadonna). 

In animals of the uterine type the seminal volume ejaculated is conside- 
rable (80-300 cc. in stallions and even 150-1,500 cc. in boars) because of the 
very large quantity of secondary spermatic fluid with the consequence that the 
limits of survival of the spermatozoa are fairly low'. The number of sperm i« 
reduced (200,000-400,000 in the stallion, 100,000 to 300,000 in the boar). The 
duration of copulation is long and ejaculation takes place in three phases, of w hich 
the second is the most important and comprises the emission of the sperm nia.^s. 
The duration of the oestrus in the females is also long (2-3 days in the sow t , 3-7-15 
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(lays in the mare). By means of instrumental insemination the sperm is intro- 
duced directly into the uterus. Special technical improvements (fractionated 
collection of the sperm, preliminary centrifugation, dilution by means of suitable 
diluters, deep inoculation) have enabled different workers (Wai.ton, Salzman, 
Winters, Comstock, Cole, Green, JBijlik, Yamane, Kato, Abbondanza, 
Guerrbiro, McKenzie, Phililps, Lasley) to economize the quantity of eja- 
culate (by injecting respectively 10-20 cc. into the mare and ^0-7 occ. into the 
sow); this increases or at least does not reduce the percentage of successful re- 
sults obtained and eliminates, consequently, the physiological sterility frequent 
in mares, due to the want of coincidence between the sperm injection and folli- 
cular dehiscence (Day, Hammond, Melciiiorri, Bonadonna). In fact, the 
length of rut-time, the uncertainty of time of follicular dehiscence and the limi- 
ted life of the spermatozoa (8-<) hours) lowers, in horses, the probabilities of suc- 
cess, if the development of the follicle is not attentively followed by way of the 
rectum. The majority of investigators (Scambon, Champy, Gotzk, Milava- 
\ov, Hammond, Day, etc.) tend to believe that ovulation takes place near the 
end of heat and even after heat ends. Some workers (Hammond, Krant, Mir- 
skaya, Carpi, Zivotkov and Mossolov, etc.) advise repeating insemination 
during the same oestral period. Our experiments have confirmed the indications 
of Ootze, Day, Berthelon, Scambon, and Champy, etc. on the possibility of 
increasing positive results bv coinciding the sperm injection into the marc with 
the dehiscence of the ovum, which is relatively easy to realize by watching the 
development of t lie latter. 

Repetition of insemination during the same heat period is also advocated by 
some investigators for cattle (Kirillov, Andreev, etc.) and sheep (Milovaxov, 
Pkreoon, Lipov and Stoyanovskaya etc ) and, iii this case to increase twin 
births. 

It appears that the dehiscence of the follicle of the ovary also takes place 
in other animal races towards the end of heat or immediately afterwards; it is 
always wise, therefore, to effect artificial insemination of cows (McKenzie, 
Parsutin, Casida, Nalbandov and Wisnicky, Hammond, Kost, Werner, 
Casida and Rupel), as well as ewes (Kardimovic, Maksakova, Giacomini, Za- 
jac, Hammond and Marshall, etc.) and sows (Rodin, Milov anov, etc.) towards 
the second half of the heat period. Artificial insemination after heat has ended, 
although successful results have been obtained in a few rare cases (Pearl), is, 
in general, to be avoided. 

III. — Procedure involved in the collection of sperm and insemination 

All operations regarding artificial insemination, in particular, the collection 
of the sperm, should preferably be carried out in a closed locality, suitable 
from a hygienic and technical viewpoint and heated in winter. 

The artificial vagina usually gives good results with cattle, sheep, 
pigs and rabbits. The types constructed for these different species and in 
different countries only differ slightly. The artificial vagina for Rquidae con- 
structed in Italy (in metal and rubber) seems to give better -results than other 
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types. Original innovations were recently made in the United States by Mc- 
Kenzie in the artificial vagina for boars and by Berliner and McKenzie in 
the model for stallions. The artificial vagina designed by Neves E Castro foi 
the stallion is useful for the study of sperm iogenesis. Salisbury and Willett 
devised a constant temperature artificial vagina for cattle and McKenzie ano- 
ther for the fractionated collection of equine sperm. As regards cattle, the Amt* 
ricans Miller and Evans, basing tlieir work on the information reported by 
Case in 1925, proposed what is called the massage method consisting in mas- 
sage of the seminal vesicles and the seminiferous ampullae by way of the rec- 
tum. Rimoldi has recently improved this technique. The American method, 
however, everything considered, is inferior to that of the artificial vagina (semen 
is more fluid; not all animals lend themselves to this system; considerable skill 
on the part of the operator is necessary; after a time, injinics are caused to 
the male genital organs, etc ) This system may be useful when the bull D 
unable to mate normally (advanced age, defects of feet or penis) 

Both for sheep and goats and in general for small ruminants (deei, gazelles 
fallow-deer, antelopes, etc.), an advantageous system of collection, under main 
aspects, is that of e 1 e c t r o - e j a c u 1 a t i o 11 which is based on the elec- 
trical stimulation of the 2nd and 3rd pair of lombar nerves with passive emis- 
sion of the sperm and penis flaccid. Developed by the Australian (Jr NX, who 
knew the experiments of Battklli, the method was improved by Olbrycht 
and in Italy, by modifying the metallic double cylinder dorsal electrode, and 
today is applied by many workers (Quinlan, Mari';, Roux. C la a sens, Falco- 
ianu, McKenzie, etc.). The Italian electro-generator has also given success- 
ful results in Africa and other countries. 

In birds, collection of the sperm by the American system of Burrows 
and Quinn, by squeezing of the seminiferous bulbs after preliminary massage 
of the abdomen, is rapid and easy. Griffint and Rimoldi, have applied it 
to Gallinaceae, palmipeds and birds, independent of size and anatomical struc- 
ture of the copulatory organs. With the apparatus of sperm collection in- 
vented by the Japanese Isikawa, it is possible to remove the sperm in the 
pure state and particularly suitable for preservation; however it takes the cock 
some time to get used to this system. For palmipeds, the Russians have 
constructed special instruments comparable to the artificial vagina. 

Up to date we have not obtained any result with the electro-ejaculation 
method advocated by other workers (Detard and Tinet) also for birds. Tinet 
applied this method successfully to mice and Shibata, Murata, Yobunaka, 
Hiraboyashi, to rabbits. For rabbits, the Russian (Fraioli) and English 
(Macirone- Walton) artificial vagina was equally successful. With dogs, 
sperm was obtained both by using the artificial vagina (Amantea, Freiberg, 
etc.) or by masturbation (Spallanzani, Hermansson, Griffini arid Ri- 
moldi). 

The majority of technicians employ, for inoculation of the sperm 
into the female genital organs, all-glass syringes (sometimes with an ebonite 
catheter) of more or less complex form and construction, with or without light- 
ing apparatus, regulators, etc. The high cost of the more complicated models 
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on the one hand, and the hygienic danger of the use of the same syringe for 
several females, on the other, has led different investigators to tty further innno- 
vations. 

Tassinari and Colic have constructed ingenious types of syphon and am- 
poule syringe with a capillary nozzle, but which are relatively not veiy conve- 
nient for practical use Hofmann, Altar a, Rschixi and otheis suggested the 
use of syringes with interchangeable catheters. W e have recent lv adopted, 
both foi cow's and ewes, syringes entirely of glass, holding 1 cc , with a eathetei 
of welded glass, 15-ib cm. long, and provided with a metal regulator foi mea- 
suring the sperm. The modest cost of the instrument allows the operator to 
keep several, thus using a separate one for each female to be artificially inse- 
minated. 

The studies of Russian woikeis, of Sokkxsicx, etc. on gelatinized speim, 
have led to an profound revision of the technique and consequently of the 
instruments for the inoculation properly so called. 

The use of soluble capsules, filled w’ith gelatinized sperm (w'e have also 
used sperm in the pure state 01 diluted with liquid diluauts) and introduced 
into the genital organs of the female seemed not long ago to give excellent 
lesults In cattle, the method W'as found advantageous, using ordinary cap- 
sules of glucose or dextrin. Razemov used capsules of paper and Hremekv 
cocoabutter capsules. They are the same capsules as employed in medicine for 
medicaments of unpleasant taste We have obtained good lesults wdth 0.5 cc 
capsules (o 25 cc. of pure sperm diluted wdth an equal volume) when introduced 
into the second half of the cervical duct The capsule introducei and holdet, 
constructed for the puipose, have, in general, given good results. For hoises, 
the capsule system is less practical, owing to the tendency of the capsules to get 
out of shape during diving and filling, because of their larger size (10 cc.). I11 the 

United States, for some years use has been made of special capsules (new 
double-walled capsules) supplied by the Kansas City Impregnator Company for 
the artificial insemination of horses Theit use is also recommended by McKenzie. 

The ingenious expeiiments of Sorensen, however, led to the substitution 
of the capsules by small cellophane tubes and subsequently to the construction 
of a suitable instrument for the introduction of the contents of the tubes into 
the female reproductive organs. For cattle, Sorensen has adopted a metallic 
piston instrument for small cellophane tubes 7 cm. long to be filled with gela- 
tinized sperm only. According to a communication of Sorensen, about 400 
of these instruments have been distributed to Danish veterinary surgeons. 

We have made some slight modifications in the Sorensen instrument, by 
shortening it and also attempting to adapt it to ewes. W'e have found more- 
over, that when the sperm is of good quality and recently collected, cello- 
phane tubes 3.5 cm. long, that is containing 0.10 cc. pure sperm, arc sufficient. 
With the same process, we have also been able to inoculate sperm in the pure 
state, or else diluted with non -gelatinized diluters. 

Guerrriro, at the Milan Institute, has applied the same system in arti- 
ficial insemination of mares, replacing however, the cellophane by glass tubes 
holding 10 cc. 
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Fecundity in relation to system of inoculation. 




Method of inoculation 
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IV. — Examination and estimation of sperm prodnction 

Artificial insemination and the diffusion of its application lias brought these 
two problems to the fore, thus contributing towards creating suitable methods 
and obtaining the solution, which, however, is far from having been attained. 

The characteristics of sperm production may vary for a multitude of reasons: 
health condition, disease, climacteric stage, nutrition, hygienic conditions in care 
of animal, season, sexual conduct, age, breed, etc. Individuality is the predo- 
minant factor as regards quality and continuity of sexual production. As a rule, 
the more primitive breeds and animals raised under less artificial conditions gi\e 
a better and more copious sperm. 

Numerous workers (Lagkrlof, Donham, Simms, Williams, Savage, Sen - 
CHETTI, FEILING, ROMMELE, W ALTON, lyAMBERT, YaMANE, HAMMOND. elc.) have 
studied the problem of spermatic morphology. Regarding the charac- 
teristic properties of individuality, Gotzk recently carried out a series of inte- 
resting experiments explaining to a large extent the more typical cases of 
male physiological sterility, partial or total, transitory or definitive, etc. The 
necessity, therefore, of establishing for each male breeding animal the type 
of its spermatic production F seen. 

No less interesting are the quanti-qualitative and morphological disorders 
caused by pathogenic factors in the male reproductive organs, 
and in particular those -of the testicle^. I v agerl6f, Sciuchetti, Williams and 
Savage, Sanders and Nielsen, Feiling, Bakeggi, etc, have studied the que- 
stion with special reference to cattle. The most reputed investigators agree 
that the fertility of the sperm is in relation to the percentage of abnormal sper- 
matic forms (Fagerlof, Feiling, Broman, Poyarkov, Cary and Lkspinas.se, 
Mott and Matsuota, Williams, Monch, Savage, Berliner, Voloskov, etc.). 

Two questions still remain open; these regard both the genetic evaluation 
of the reproductive capacity of the male and the evaluation of the sperm for arti- 
ficial insemination: How can the fertilizing capacity of the .sperm be evaluated; 
how can the absence of pathogenic elements be recognized? 

To solve the first, especially in the case of preserved sperm, would signify 
the surmounting of the greatest obstacle in the technology of artificial insemi- 
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nation. Some workers and among these, Milovanov, Basagni, Cicogna, etc. 
carried out studies on the longevity or degree of vitality of spermatozoa. Other 
workers (Walton) .suggested the evaluation of the resistance and degree of vita- 
lity of spermatozoa under the influence of external agents. The most rational 
and modern test, however, seems to he that of Walton and Howards, that is, 
the estimation of the respiratory coefficient of sperm by means of the Barcroft- 
Dixon respirometer. The experimental demonstration made by these two wor- 
kers appeared complete, but it is a difficult method to apply and necessitates 
great skill on the part of the operator. The Dutch Plank and Siebknga, as 
well as the Americans Piullips, Hardy, Heizkr and Repel, advise determining 
the content of ascot bic acid (always present, although in varying quantities) in 
the sperm, as it is a substance which causes the reducing process. Other inve- 
stigators, starting from the same principle, have proposed the determination 
of the glucose content (glycolytic test) or else the acidity which would expiess 
the anabolic intensity. The estimation of the pH of fresh sperm as a means of 
evaluating the fertilizing capacity of spermatozoa, however, would only seem 
to present a limited significance (Bkrtagni, Brigattj and Rimoldi). 

From the histological viewpoint, the proportional estimation of acidophilic 
ot basophilic speunatozoa, as well as the transition forms would be useful (Bona- 
donna and Fi mygylli) The solution of the problem of the maturation of the 
speimato/0011, the piesence of the ‘ lipoid capsule’ and its iclative position 
along the speimatozoon would be conclusive (Retzies, Rkdknz, Bagerlof, 
Fkiling, Seuvanova. Merton, Sciechetti, etc.). 

The problem of the biological examination of speim from the sanitary view- 
point is still far from having been solved, despite the results obtained by Bager- 
LOi< and a few' others The fact that germs (bacteria and protozoa) have not 
been discovered on micioscopieal examination is not sufficient to exclude their 
presence wdiicli may be hidden by the multitude and motility of the speunatozoa. 

The oidinarv biological or cultuie examinations aie rendered difficult by 
the impossibility of collecting sperm biologically suitable for the purpose 
(Caporam). 

V. — Rational use of breeding animals 

Artificial insemination enables the male animals to be utilized foi a huger 
number of females, distant from each other, without overworking the male 
from the sexual viewpoint; consequently, the causes of oligospermia, azoospermia 
and aspermatism are avoided. With artificial insemination, one ejaculate, pure 
or diluted, sufticies on an average for: 10-15 cows, 10-20 ewes, 5-10 mares, 
5-10 sows. With artificial insemination, therefoie, one male breeding animal 
is sufficient for 1,000-1,500 cows (as against 70-100 with natural service), for 
150-200 mares (as against 50-70 with natural service), for 100-120 sows (as 
against 20-30 with uatural service). 

The chief factors which contribute towards maintaining the male sexual 
activity at the highest possible level, especially during the breeding season, are: 
and adequate diet rich in proteins, minerals and vitamins (Sutton, Bambert, 
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Osicenko, Milavonov, Perky, Popov and Okuijcev, Kirillov, CtIulianl 
etc.), ample exercise (Slovtzov and Scapiro Nagaev, Hammond, Marshall, 
Davis, etc.) and proper upkeep under hygienic conditions. 

As regards fecundity, the sexual management to which the male breeding 
animal is subjected is of c msideiable importance in legard to individual spermio- 
gcnesis (Wyk, Alifanov, Kissileff, Anderson, Burch, Schneerson and 
Lukina). 

It has been found that often, especially if the operator is a beginner, the 
irrational exploitation of the male animal and the want of technical expeiieuce 
(too frequent repetition of coitus, contusions or injuries to the male reproduc- 
tive oigans, etc ) aie the cause of obtaining poor quality speim and exhausting 
the male which lesists further attempts at instrumental collection. 

The disadvantage of too fiequent collection and its harmful consequences 
may be avoided b\ assutiug a period of sexual lest accoiding to bleed, age, 
season, feeding and individual, and bv icgulating the number of females to 
be inseminated ailificnilh An endeavoui should also be made to economize 
the sperm obtained by suitable dilution and pieseivation fiom one dav to 
another 

Several investigators (Hammond, Soldatenkov and Schm;lrso\, Berliner 
and Warbritton) appeal to have obtained good results, regal ding the renewal 
and vigour of male sexual activity, by the injection of laigc doses of piolan 
(2,500-7,000 R. L\) and also large doses of vitamins A, 1 ) and K (NT.VEs e 
Castro). Our researches would prove, in this respect, the importance of the 
inoculation of the testo-hormonized blood serum of which we have alieady 
spoken. P. Phillips reported advantageous results with th<* bull aftei stiong 
injections of ascorbic acid (1-2 gm pel 1000 lb live weight) 

The application of artificial insemination would have excellent results if it 
weie possible to regulate at will the heat period in females and also the mating 
period in species with seasonal heat periods. This aspect of the question has 
been studied with encoui aging results by inoculating, in general, hormone pro- 
ducts (prolan, blood serum of piegnant female) into ewes (McKenzie and Ter- 
ril, Anderson, Komjakovic and Sasknok, etc.), sows (Faiermakk and Zava- 
dovsky), rabbits (Japanese workers). 

I11 applying artificial insemination to cattle, in Italy, with one sole inter- 
vention, 011 an average, bo-go per cent, impregnations were obtained, according 
to the health condition of the female genital organs and the medical treat- 
ments employed. With ewes, 80-90 per cent, were settled with diluted sperm. 
With mares, when it was possible to control the sexual cycle and repeat fertiliz- 
ing operations during the oestrus period, 75-80 and over impregnations were 
obtained. With sows practically 90 per cent, impregnations were obtained with 
the inoculation of pure sperm, and also filtered and diluted sperm. With hens, 
by introducing the sperm into the oviduct, 90-100 per cent, fertile eggs were 
easily obtained. 

In general, the application of artificial insemination gives a fertility rate 
at least equal to that obtained with natural service, with the advantage that 
a larger number of females are fecundated with the same ejaculate. In fe- 
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males of impaired fertility or affected by lesions in the primary genital passages 
(not the uterus or annexed parts) it is possible to obtain about a third more 
impregnations than with natural service. 

As regards the h e a 1 1 h of the b r e e d i n g animals, all investi- 
gators agree that no harmful effects are caused provided that the technique 
is applied rationally. The male or female breeding animals which have 
been used for several years foi artificial insemination continue, the fiist, 
to effect both natural and artificial ejaculation, while the second continue 
to conceive alternatively' both through natural service and artificial insemina- 
tion, giving birth to young, normal and vital. From the veterinaiv aspect, 
the active participation ol the female in the orgasm of coitus so as to stimu- 
late conception seems to be a factor of little importance, contrary to the case, 
accoiding to Bklonosciikin, in the human species. The heat period of female 
animals, in fact, only seems to be a phenomenon of an endogenous basis, the 
purpose of which would be to attract the male to copulation bv the presence 
in the ovary of the ripe follicle. Nevertheless, Neves k Castro consider that 
the erotic stimulation of the mare, obtained by an expe tient ad hoc facilitates 
conception in the case of artificial insemination. 

Most workers exclude that artificial insemination has a harmful effect on the 
animals bom through this process and that it may cause degeneration of the breed 
(Howards, < >lbrycht, Im chs, Stolz, Howard, Clapp, Walton, Hammond, 
Monro, Gotzk, Ivanov, Herbst, Oelliiorn, Anderson, Rorx, Thodorkano, 
etc.) Mklchjorki, Bkrokn, Ivanov and other investigators have furnished 
.lata on the life and set vices rendered by animals born through artificial inse- 
mination during several successive generations (trotters and draught horse*, 
male and female breeding animals). According to Abelkin, the animals bred 
from artificial insemination should only he utilized for slaughter, because of 
the possible degenerative influence of the external milieu on the chromosoniic 
properties of the spermatozoa. 

The results of the studies of Hammond and Walton on the artificial crossing 
of Shetland ponies and shire-horses, and the observations of Bonadonna on 
dogs and horses would prove that, in the case of a considerable difference of 
size between the male parent and the female, the progeny at birth are of a 
size in correspondence with that of the maternal breed, and that it is only 
after weaning that genetic differences tend to make their appearance. Sorensen 
and Bonadonna reported in cattle, and FalCoianp in ewes, a tendency to 
a larger proportion of males in animals born from artificial insemination, although 
as cause, hasard or heredity should not be excluded, taking into account the 
increased number of progeny from one male breeding animal. 

VI. — Aims and organization of the application of artificial insemination 

The enthusiasm aroused by a new and original system like artificial insemi- 
nation may also give rise to excessive illusions and hopes superior to reality. 

The purely experimental phase has been surpassed and the present technique 
is sufficiently simple and easy. Nevertheless, the limits of application to ensure 
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technical and economic success should be observed, and the necessity of conti* 
nuing studies on the question is evident with a view to improving still further 
the methods employed and to utilizing the new system for a new means of biolo- 
gical research. 

Artificial insemination is primarily a supplementary method and not substi- 
tutive or in some way generalizable and continuative. It may advantageously 
be applied: 

(1) in the scientific field for studies on reproduction and 011 spermioge- 

nesis; 

(2) in the prophylactic field for the purpose of limiting and even prevent- 
ing the spread of diseases of the genital organs transmitted through coitus (try- 
chomoniasis, coital exanthema, etc.) by avoiding direct contact between the 
two sexes (Ivanov, Henderson, Gotze, Kust, Hofmann, Richter, Hadtiih- 
mitroff, Hatziolos, Olbrycht, Fkiling, Altara, Pkli, Antonelu, Posti- 
glione, Sorensen, Van Dkr Pi ank, Sikbenga, Walton, Milovanov, Hammond, 
Garlick, Milciades Martinez, J)j: Croutte, etc.); for the prophylaxis in cer- 
tain cases of infectious diseases in general (Kust, De Paolis), as the displacing 
of the animals, direct contact, etc. are avoided and finally as a means of com- 
batting female and male physiological and pathological sterility; 

(3) in the field of zootechny, to increase the possiblities of utilizing the 
male breeding animals, both as regards time and distance, when their number 
is insufficient or it is a question of highly valuable animals, and when it is desired 
to fertilize a larger number of females or carry out some special selective pro- 
gram or else crossings. 

The advantageous of artificial insemination in the field of hygiene are the 
most immediate and are not questioned even by those who are opposed to this 
method. In the field of zootechny, the system meets with some hostility and 
distrust generally owing to the incomplete knowledge of the method, its techni- 
que and possibilities, unless it is a question of private interests of limited impor- 
tance. Gotze asks whether the extension of the male procreative capacity does 
not become harmful if the breeding animal is of champion class. Some breed- 
ers of the yearling bull producing regions (Switzerland, Holland, United 
vStates) are contrary to this method for the fear of the demand in bulls droppiug. 
Race-horse breeders are refractory to artificial insemination as they do not desire 
an increase in the number of progeny of very valuable racehorses. 

Ije Dominicis, on occasion of the second meeting of veterinary surgeons 
on artificial insemination, held at Foggia in 1940, called attention to the fact 
that the application of artificial insemination depends directly on the technical 
training of the operators and appropiate organization. 

In Italy, as a result of a Ministerial Decree (1938) of the Ministry of the 
Interior (Department of Public Health), artificial insemination may be practised 
solely and exclusively by veterinary surgeons. The Lazzaro Spallan- 
zani Institute of Milan established in 1937 and attached to the Ministry of 
the Interior, has special, didactic functions and for propaganda; it is charged 
with the technical training of veterinary surgeons by means of bi-monthly courses 
which are also attended by foreign veterinary surgeons. Special instruction 
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for veterinary surgeons is also given in Bulgaria, Portugal, Denmark and some 
South American Republics. 

Data, even approximate, for the establishment of statistics on the develop- 
ment of artificial insemination in the different countries and on the results obtained 
with different animal species, are still wanting. An enquiry made in 1938-39 
by the Institute of Milan revealed that the interest aroused by the method is 
everywhere very marked. Not only in Russia, but in other countries, remark- 
able results have been obtained in practice. 

In Denmark, according to Sorensen, artificial insemination was 
applied to approximately 200,000 cows, through the agency of some fifty Breed- 
ers’ Associations. The first of these associations founded for the exploita- 
tion of first class bulls was established by Gjyijjng Holm in 193b. Kach of 
these associations have one or more veterinary surgeons and count on an ave- 
rage from 1200 to 1500 registered cows, sometimes 3000 and even more. The 
stockbreeders who aie members of an association of this type are icquiied to 
pay a certain subscription per year and per animal, subscription proportional 
to the value of the male breeding animal employed (about 20 Danish crowns on 
an average, sometimes as much as 30 crowns, w hen the bulls are of special value) 
w r itli right to a maximum of 4 artificial inseminations (for each supplementary 
application an extra 5 crowns must be paid), treatment for sterility and diag- 
nosis of pregnancy towards the sixth week. The payments are made directly 
by the dairy where the stockbreeder delivers the milk. The association with 
1 lie subscription funds sees to the purchase and upkeep of bulls, meets the expenses 
relative to the application of artiticiel insemination, pays t lie salaries of the vete- 
rinary suigcons attached to the establishment, telephone charges for daih com- 
munications with the stockbreeders and the cost of studies and ressearch work 
on artificial insemination. The different associations are combined into a fede- 
ration to facilitate the exchange of bull sperm. The bulls are looked after 
by the breeders who are paid a certain sum per year (in 1939, boo Danish 
crowns per bull). 

The veterinary surgeons attached to the establishment effect artificial inse- 
mination by going to the adhering members in chronological older of the calls 
received each morning by the association and who communicate, inter alia , the 
number of cow r s in heat. The sperm is collected from the bull or bulls of the 
association where they are placed and the seminal material is transpoited in 
thermos flasks. Danish organization and the results obtained are both inte- 
resting and convincing. 

In the United States, based on the Danish example, Perry found- 
ed in 1938, the first breeders’ association for the application of aitificial inse- 
mination: The New Jersey Holstein -Friesian Cooperative Association. On 
April 15, 1939, the Cooperative Artificial Breeding Associations numbered 17, 
divided among 10 States (Connecticut, Maine, Missouri, Minnesota, New York, 
Wisconsin, New Jersey, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Tennessee) each counting on an 
average 7b members, 855 cows and 5 bulls. The Central Maine Artificial Breed- 
ing Association at the end of 1940 comprised 250 members for a total of 400 
cows. The number of associations at present in existence would seem to be 
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about fifty. The organization and purpose of these associations are the same 
as in Denmark. According to an enquiry of the Journal of the American Vete- 
rinary Medical Association made in 1939, the organization of these associations 
everywhere was satisfactory as also the services rendered to the members. The 
adhering members are generally required to pay a registration fee (on an average 
5 dollars) and annual subscription for the artificial insemination of each cow 
(from 3 to 5 dollars) giving right to three inseminations between one calving and 
another and a diagnosis of pregnancy. Supplementary payments are arranged 
for treatment of the genital organs if the veterinary surgeon has the time (one 
dollar) and for visits or special treatment. 

Already in 1938 several Pure Breed Record Associations had taken spe- 
cial measures with a view to guaranteeing pedigree purity by employing arti- 
ficial insemination. Still more recently, the Breeds Relation Committee (P10- 
duction vSection) established the regulations to be followed in the registration 
of the progeny of milch cows obtained Ihrough artificial insemination. 

The Farm Security Administration subsidized the stockbreeders and the 
Department of Agriculture has established officially a standard regulation for 
associations of this type. The Central New' York Breeding Association is the 
most important of all the associations foi aitificial insemination. It was 
constituted for the purpose of grouping several small breeders' associations count- 
ing at least 300 cows of the same race. The Central Association with head- 
quarters at Amboy (N. Y.) near the vSyracuse airport, deals with the upkeep of 
bulls on behalf of the said associations, to which are dispatched daily the sperm 
in the amounts required and suitably preserved in thermos flasks. O11 August i, 
1940 six associations situated at Jefferson, Cartland, Madison, Onondaga and 
Ivivingstone, counting 3,700 registered cows, joined. At Christmas, 1940, the 
extension of services to approximate!}' twelve associations for 10,000 registered 
cows was anticipated; each member of one of the adhering associations would 
spend the first year and for 10 cows to be artificially inseminated, the sum of 
65 dollars, representing 5 dollars for the registration fee, 5 dollars, according 
to the tariff, for each cow (with right to 3 artificial inseminations) and an initial 
contribution of 1 dollar per cow the first year. 

In the United States, several research centres and numerous investigators 
are engaged in the study of the problem of artificial insemination. 

In Bulgaria, Nenkoff communicates that at Sofia an Institute has 
been established under the supervision of the Veterinary Department of the 
Ministry of Agriculture with the object of diffusing the practice of artificial 
insemination and combatting animal diseases. At Sofia there is also a labora- 
tory, attached to the surgical clinic of the Faculty of Veterinary Science, for- 
artificial insemination with a view to collaborating with veterinary surgeons. 
The intention is to practise artificial insemination on sheep on a large scale begin- 
ning in the autumn of 1941. 

In Rumania, this system has been extensively applied since 1936 
(Schottle) chiefly with a view to ‘karakulizing’ the sheep stock. These inves- 
tigations have been carried out by the * Facultatea de Stance Agricole ' at Chi- 
sinau and by the Institute for Agricultural Research at Bucharest (Cardas, 
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Baicoianu, Pascovschi, Nica and co-workers) and also by the £ Institutul Zoo- 
technique 1 (Falcoianu and collaborators) and also elsewhere. In 1939, in 
Bessarabia alone, 13 centres were in operation and 8,122 ewes were artificially 
inseminated. In 1939, 15,000 ewes are said to have been artificially inseminated 
(Faicoianit). 

In England, the School of Cambridge (Hammond, Walton and their 
co-workers) have made a decisive contribution to the scientific study and me- 
thodology of the problem of artificial insemination. On January 1 , the Ayrshire 
Cattle Herd Book Society decreed special regulations regarding the admission 
to the Ilerdbook of animals obtained by artificial insemination. Similar measures 
were taken by the British Friesian Cattle Breeders’ Society and the Shorthorn 
Breeders’ Association. The Institute of Animal Genetics at Edinburgh, the 
Hannah Diary Institute of Ayr and the School of Agriculture at Cambridge have 
been authorized to grant certificates testifying that artificial insemination was 
cariied out and indicating the origin of the seminal material employed. The 
South Devon Bull Recording Society appears to be the first, in 1938, to have 
practised artificial insemination with the sperm of one of its most valuable bulls. 

In Portugal, Nlves K Castro established the fust centre of arti- 
ficial insemination at the School of Veterinary Science and is preparing to 
execute an extensive program of action, particularly in the Portuguese colonies. 

In Ouate 111 ala, the ‘ Seceion de Veterinaria, Higicne v Sanidad Ani- 
mal ’ began in 1938 the installation of a ‘ Kstacion Nacional de Fecundacion 
Artificial’ for domestic animals in the Zoological Garden of Guatemala. 

In Argentina, artificial insemination is considered as a problem of 
the highest importance, especially in sheep-breeding. Garcia Mata and Cano 
in 1941 reported the favourable results which were obtained with the applica- 
tion of this system in a flock of 6,300 ewes in the Province of Buenos Aires. 
Sbariggi organized an ‘Instituto para Fecundacion Artificial y Diagnostico 
Precoz de la Gestacidn ’ attached to the Faculty of Veterinary Medicine at 
La Plata. 

In Brazil, Jordao teaches this method to the students of the ‘ Kscola 
de Agronomla e Veterinaria \ while the ‘ Departamento d'lndustria Animal ’ 
has established an experiment station for artificial insemination. 

An experiment section for artificial insemination is also being planned at 
the School of Agriculture at Santiago (Chile). 

In Kenya, Anderson, veterinary Research Officer of the Experimental 
Station, has given considerable study to the question. Particularly convincing 
are the results obtained in the control of contagious epididymitis of cattle and 
in the improvement of the cattle and sheep in the Native Reserves and also 
in bovine-zebu crossing carried out at the Veterinary Training Centres in Kenya. 

In Japan, the study of artificial insemination and its application were 
undertaken by Isikawa as early as 1912 at the Physiological Institute of the 
Kyoto Imperial University. His pupils and collaborators (Yamane, Ochi, 
Sato, Shimamura, Ito, Tomonori, etc.) have largely contributed to the im- 
provement of the knowledge available on artificial insemination and on repro- 
duction phenomena in general. 
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In Italy, the first experiments on artificial insemination were carried 
out by Pirocchi on bovidae (1914), by Gallici (1914) and PostiglionE (1921) 
on equidae. Towards the end of 1935, the Italian Ministry of Agriculture and 
Forests instituted a special Commission for the coordination of studies on arti- 
ficial insemination, presided over by Pirocchi, Another Institute for artificial 
insemination is in operation at Bologne and all the zooprophylactic Experi- 
ment Stations of the Kingdom take an interest in this problem within the 
limits of their province and especially from the health standpoint. 

The Ministry of War continues the application of artificial insemination at 
the Remount Centre and with the Persano breed (Salerno) . In L i b y a and Ita- 
lian East Africa, numerous centres have been established, chiefly 
attached to the ‘ Sierovaccinogeni ' Institutes. 

The Ministry of the Interior (Department of Public Health) has, since the 
beginning facilitated the diffusion of this system and, in 1938, regulated its 
application by Ministerial Decree as follows: 

(1) The centres for the application of artificial insemination should have 
premises for the execution of the operations in questions which correspond to 
the methodological and hygienic requirements as well as the necessary equipment. 

(2) The management of the said centres will be entrusted to veterinary 
surgeons of recognized competency in the subject and the staff should also 
have had a sufficient training. 

(3) The operation of all centres for artificial insemination is subordinate 
to the preliminary approval of the Ministry of the Interior, which sends a vete- 
rinary Inspector General expressly for carrying out the necessary supervision 
and control. 

The Law for improvement in animal husbandry, decreed by the Ministry 
of Agriculture and Forests in 1940, provides for the application of artificial inse- 
mination and the use, for this purpose, of selected breeding animals registered 
in the Herdbook. A special regulation is in preparation, by agreement between 
the Ministry of the Interior and the Ministry of Agriculture, and will be pro- 
mulgated during the course of 1941. 

In the different Italian Departments numerous centres of application have 
been established with a view to the exploitation of the system from the hy- 
gienic standpoint or to the fuller utilization of valuable prize sires. These 
centres when not privately owned, work on the basis of regulations which differ 
according to region and local requirements. Practically everywhere, however, 
the following system has been adopted: 

(a) Payment of an unsemination tax after a clinical guarantee (with 
bovidae) or biochemical (with equidae) of pregnancy; this is to increase confi- 
dence in the method and the prestige of the technieien; 

(b) remuneration to the veterinary operator by means of a participa- 
tion in the interests of the enterprise; 

(c) adjunction of treatment for sterility to the application of artificial 
insemination. 

Still more recently, the syndical-economic organization of Italian agricul- 
tural production (Animal Husbandry Section) in the regulation of the organi- 
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zation of the Consortia holders of bull service Stations, lias also taken account 
(standard Regulation, approved by the Ministry of Agriculture and Forests) of 
the possibility of managing directly the centres of artificial insemination. 

The organization for application of the system varies according to technical 
and economic conditions (large, medium and small stockfarms, etc.) and to 
the aim in view (hygiene, prophylaxis, improvement). In general, the centres 
of application are organized as follows: 

(1) private persons, holders or otherwise of public seivice stations or 
studs, associated or otherwise with the veterinary operator may construct from 
their own resources with or without subvention, the centre of application, they 
put it into operation in the interest of their own stock or of that of other per- 
sons (stockbreeders of the region) and receive the tariff fixed in advance; 

(2) local institutions (zoopiophylactic experiment Stations, breeders’ 
Associations, Provincial Consortia of Agricultural Producers, Agricultural In- 
spectorates, etc.) may organize, in the interest of the region, centres of appli- 
cation (for bovidae, equidae and sheep), entrusting the management of the said 
centies to specialized veterinary surgeons and regulating their working, taking 
into account the loeal requirements. 

In It ah and the Italian colonies, there are at present either working or 
coming into operation, about a hundred centres for artificial insemination, chiefly 
for cattle. Scattered about, they are particularly numerous in North and Cen- 
tral Italy (Piedmont, bombardy, Kmilia, Tuscany, be Marche) also in propor- 
tion to the diffusion of diseases of the genital organs (trxclioinoninsis, brucel- 
losis) The Zooprophylactic Kxperiment Station at Foggia (l)ic Paulks) lias 
begun experiments on the ‘ karakulization ’ of a dock of ewes (‘ moscia ’) number- 
ing over 1500. Further research studies are being made on the use of Prolan 
to bring the ewes on earlier in heat. 

Publications consulted: * 

(i) Anderson, J. Investigations on the semen of fertile and sterile bulls. -- Vet. 
Journ ., Dec, 1930, Jam*. 10 \o. 

(?) Brlonoschkin, IK, Die Bedcutung (ler psychiselieu Fiustellung der Frau fur 
die Konzeption. -- La Fee. Art , n. 9, 1941. 

(3) BerTagni, P. - Variazioni del pi I dello spenna di torn in rapport o al numero 
dclle eiaeulazioni - Bioclum. v Ter. Sper., 11. 5, 1940. 

{4) BONADONNA, T. - Manuale di teemea della fecondaziane art 1 fee tale degh mnmah. - 
Tip. Milesi, 1941. 

(5) Bonadonna, T., FumaoalLK z. - Su uu uuovo reperto otteiiuto col metodo di 
Gram nella testa dello spermatozoo di Bos Taurus durante il cosidetto periodo 
di maturazione nelle vie genitali. - La Fee. Art., 11. 9, xofi. 

((d) CaporalK, G. - Sul contenuto batterico dello spenna bovino raccolto col metodo 
della vagina artificial. - La Fee. Art., it. 4, 194 1. 


* In this list, mention is only made of those authors who are not cited in the general biblio- 
graphy of the Manual of the Technique of the Artificial Insemination of Domestic Animals by 
Bonadonna (4). 
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Vitamin C deficiency in the Army 

The impartial observer who studies the important newspapers of the international 
press cannot fail to be impressed by the considerable space dedicated to the restric- 
tion of food supplies which now prevails in all the countries of Europe Everywhere 
it is a question of meeting the* deficiencies in food supplies which are undoubtedly 
arising owing to difficulties in the production and distribution of food and to the 
obstacles encountered by those authorities responsible for the health of both civilians 
and the fighting forces. 

Both agriculturists and doctors must face the difficulties which have arisen owing 
to the war, the first, because theirs is the mission to increase the production of the 
soil; the second, because their task is to prevent and cure sickness. Great interest 
in the question of vitamin deficiency is shown today everywhere and not only as 
formerly in restricted scientific circles. For example, the metabolism of vitamin C 
(antiscorbutic) presents a particular interest in great collective bodies of human beings, 
above all in the armed forces, seeing that here it is a question of strong young men, 
apparently in good health. 

With a view to establishing the importance of vitamin C deficiency among men under 
arms and m order to know whether this deficiency depends upon the type of food supplied 
to the army, M. Dkmol (*) has studied the metabolism of vitamin C among Swiss 
soldiers of three sections, a total of 94 men belonging to three units differing as to 
their canton, their unit, and their age. In order to establish the amount of vitamin 


) Communication passed to the Swiss Gastro-Knlerology Association. Zeitschr. Vitaminf . II, 2, 1941- 
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C in the soldiers' food, the author calculated the amount of ascorbic acid which the 
soldiers of a battery received in two weeks, from March 78 to 31. The soldiers of the 
Swiss army receive pleuty of food of a high energizing value (3,000-3,900 calories), 
and a certain number of the men even put on weight during their period of service; 
but the calory value of a diet is not everything, and it is also necessary that this 
diet be balanced by a sufficient quantity of vitamins. Many kinds of food provided 
for the soldier — bread, cheese, rice, macaroni, sugar, chocolate — do not supply vita- 
min C, which is contained in the following 


Food 


Quantity 

(K) 


Vitamin C 

I 

| per 

° r , ration 


Number 
of ration*' 
j 111 2 weeks 


Quantity 

of 

vitamin 0 
in 2 weeks 


Milk 300 2 6 j 6 100 mg 

Meat ( 225 1 5 3 5 U 1 5 ( > 

Potatoes 1 300 10 50 jo 1 300 

<»reen salad 70 $ 2 5 j 10 

Cabbage 300 ( 30 100 4 400 

J am 50 20 10 2 20 

Lentils 250 , 20 50 1 50 

Spinach 400 8 1 30 


Total . . . <K»o nit' 


The* soldier receives vitamin C chiefly from green vegetables and potatoes The 
given vegetables consist ot cabbage which must be cooked for a long time in order 
to be digestible But this cooking eliminates the greater part ot the antiscorbutic 
properties The other products such as fruit do not form a regular part of the food 
supply of the Yrmy and the soldier is thus practically deprived ot his principal source 
of vitamin C. With regard to the potato, storage in unfavourablt conditions is a 
cause of vitamin loss in addition to that which arises owing to cooking The raw 
potato contains 20 mg. of vitamin C per 100 g. Lighth cooked or fried, it loses as 
much as half its vitamin C If cooked for six hours it has no vitamin C left. On 
the contrary, if cooked in its jacket it retains all its antiscorbutic properties, xoo 
grams of raw cabbage contain too mg of vitamin C hut if the cabbage is cooked 
for fifteen minutes tile ascorbic acid content falls to 30 mg. permit II the cabbage 
and potatoes have lost almost all their antiscorbutic property, the dailv ration of the 
soldiers contains hardly any ascorbic acid (20 mg ) 

The author, in thus adopting the figures of 10 mg. per cent, for potatoes and 
30 mg. per cent, for cabbage is going on the assumption that these two vegetables 
are cooked for only a short time. This is rarely the case in the Army where meals 
are prepared in advance and often kept for hours at a stretch in the auto-cookers. 
The manner in which the food supplies are dealt with and the length of the periods 
of their cooking consequently play an important part. 

Milk consumed every morning to the extent of 3 dl. and sometimes at the even- 
ing meal, represents a contribution by no means negligible But, on the contrary , 
green salad, on which one seems to count so much, contains only 2 mg. of vitamin C 
per ration. 
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It is, however, of less importance to estimate the contribution of the vitamin 
in itself than to determine the significance of its deficiency as seen in the needs of 
everyday life. 

These problems have by no means escaped the notice of the Army Medical Ser- 
vice which on several occasions has called the attention of the doctors and the autho- 
rities responsible for the food vsupplies to these fundamental principles of alimenta- 
tion and the preparation and consumption of food. 

It is generally admitted that o 05 g. of ascorbic acid daily is sufficient. This 
figure is certainly far below that necessary to an organism exposed to physical effort. 
All those who have studied the question in the armies of foreign countries are ot this 
unanimous opinion The author has been able to determine approximately the amount 
of ascorbic acid which a man obtained in his food in two weeks, viz , oho mg which 
divided by 14, equals 08 mg vitamin C for each man daily 

Over and above the quantities just sufficient to cover the necessity it is of great 
importance to give the subjects more than enough, because soldiers who are well 
set up in vitamins offer a better resistance to epidemics such as influenza, pharyn- 
gitis, etc Measures taken towards the prevention of scurvy by means of the author's 
saturation tests have given tlu* following results 


Section 

Quautilv 

of Vitamiu e 

taken 

Non saturated 

numbei | ° 0 

Satuiated 

number j ° , 

\ 

oiS 

15 

,s<> f \ 

1 

1 1 °u 


1 5 

19 

73 

! 7 

-7 

1 

3 1 

t( 1 

■»* 

1 

09 

1 

1 0 * 

1 34 

9? 

i 

| 3 

) 

1 5 

1 30 , 

94 

2 

1 0 

1 

I 2 7 

'4 , 


»3 

4 S 


1 4 3 

l 


10 

i 

<.«. 


1 

1 0 3 

5° 1 

97 

1 | 

3 

) 

r 2 

2 S 

1 

97 

1 r 

t 

1 

2 4 

>7 

59 ! 

1 ^ 


1 

4 0 j 

l _ 1 

L °j 

25 1 

20 

77 

The author shows that only 

t i per cent, of the 

subjects 

have a 

deficit of 


less than 1 2 g. of ascorbic acid and may therefore be considered completely normal. 
The zone limit (between r .2 and 2 j. g.) comprises 3 2 per cent, of the cases It thus 
follows that a quantity superior to 2.4 g. of vitamin C would have been necessary 
to saturate 57 per cent, of the men whom the author had under observation. Thus 
more thru half of these .soldiers showed a condition of unquestionable vitamin defi- 
ciency 

Swiss dentists have noticed the influence of this deficiency in the aggravation of 
the evolution and frequency of caries and paradentosis. Furthermore, the author 
insists that the alimentation of the army, which is rich in carbohydrates (600-700 g. 
per day), demands a still greater quantity of vitamin B t , and he points out that the 
addition of 1 mg. of aneurin (vitamin B,) to the ascorbic acid favoured the return 
t© equilibrium of the metabolism of vitamin C. 
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in summing up liis interesting researches earned out among the Swiss soldiers, 
the author concludes that 

(i) Vitamin 0 deficiency is very considerable in the arm\, lmuli moie so than 
among the recruits, (2) the food supply of the soldier thearetu ally contains a suffi- 
cient quantity of ascorbic acid but that in reality the amount is \trv insuthuent 
owing to the prolonged cooking of the meals and tin* \er\ high \1tami11 t require 
incut of men 011 active service 


Improved system of urine evacuation from stables 

In keeping stables clean, the main tiling is the rapid evacuation ot tin urim 
This should remain as far as possible separate from the excrement, as the mixture oi the 
two accelerates the decomposition of the urea and thus reduces the fertilizer value 
of the urine, without taking into account that it vitiates the an of stables and is 
harmful to the health of the stock 

In most stables, the evacuation channel for urine lie's between the passage for 
urine lor the evacuation of the dung and the* passage tor the* stable hands This 


Kk. 1. - Tkiisvi h s Uii'n *i 
a »tdbl< showing the umi< 

1 valuation channel <*o\<v<l 
bv tlu end 'xtnmiiy uJ a 
•4, ill f tin sizt* ot tin* o»\v h 
- lightly too s>mall in eomp.i- 
1 1- >11 with the rest ol tin 

(1< "1LM]). 



airaiigement, however, does not as vet assute* a rapid scpaiatiou ot the eluug and the 
urme*, so that frequently ammoniaeal exhalations cannot be avoided. 

Where* housing and stabling are com billed imekt tin* one root without being 
separated by a space* acting so to speak as a lock shutting out all ex lour*- , the exha- 
lations from the stables invade and taint the* living quarters To icniodv this situa- 
tion, a country cure in the Marche (Italy), Tkmpestinj realized a new s\ste»m of urine 
evacuation for the stables of his parishioners, the* util it \ and simple ness of this svstem 
soon drew attention. 

According to this patented system, the urine evacuation chaune 1 eloes not lie* 
between tlie passage for the evacuation and the passage fe>r tlu* stable* hanels, but 
at the end extremity of the stalls. This extremity overhangs the urine ivacuation 
eliaimel, 4 cm. wide, and also overlaps by 5 cm the edge* of the dung evacuation 
passage, separated from them by a space of 2 cm. Thus the urine evacuation chan- 
nel is covered by the end extremity of the stalls and precedes the dung evacua- 
tion passage, slightly inclined towards it. 

Ill order to accelerate the draining of the urine, the e\ donation channel i* more 
inclined than normal, without its lower level presenting any changer to man or beast 
as it is covered. 
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As regards the stalls, they are completely horizontal, contrary to the usual system, 
in which the hind third is slightl> inclined, and have grooves placed longwise 30 cm. 
apart and branching off laterally, these terminate above the dung evacuation passage 
and have a difference of level of 7 cm The groves are intended to evacuate the 



Img. j - End extremity of a stall eovuini/ 
a urine evacuation channel (Ti wersiiNt 
syst<m) showing gtoo\ts can>im; 111 lie to 
the than ml 


urine without the stall of the animal loosing its liorizontality being more healthy 
than the type slightly inclined at the hind end. 

For this installation to function properly the urine evacuation channel must be 
cleaned from time to time; this can easily be done by means of a curved iron wire. 

After having been tried out for several years, the following advantages ma v be 
attributed to this system (r) pure air and cleanness of the stable - ( 2 ) the urine 

can be rapidly separated and collected, without risk of ammoniaeal exhalations and 
consequently no loss in fertilizer value - (3) considerable economy in straw litter - 
(-1) economy in stable space — (5) improvement in the health of the animals 
through purer air, greater cleanliness and complete horizontal it y of the stall which 
remains dry. 
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MEASURES AND PRACTICES FOR CONTROLLING EROSION 
AND CONSERVING WATER 

C R Iv\i<>\\ 

< 1 1 t I i n m\ Dm i n s >il ( nsu iti n s / / 
f nit d ^tnhs DifaiUncit t l n ult it 

I In intelligent application of urn su niton piaitiu s on tin fat 9ft in ofdif to 
f>n a nt erosion and const r < a itn dipt nth pnmanh on the ph\ steal condition 

of the land tin naturt of tin soil thi e\t ni to <huh tiosion has piognssid the 

topof*>aph\ it tin land and tin economic situation contiontin s tin /annit I his 
papti dtsi'dts flu manmf in ahull the iunous const / ahon nnasuns an applied 

to individual fauns in tin uoik of tin ( nited States Soil ( onsti ation So ia 

l his tcchni nu has he in dmlopcd h\ applying hscanli itsitlts ant b\ t aluatm s 
ion t nation nnasitus in opt) ation s dmnn i tin past ighi \t<n s 

Securing information on the physical resources of each farm 

The hist step in installing a s\sttm ol tollmen ation tanning on tlu land 
to secure information concerning the phvsieal resources of eaeh farm \ map 
of the tann is necessarv so that the soils slopes and progress of erosion ma\ 
be charted ioi lutuie use Mapping ol such information requires fannliaiiU with 
tlu soils of the particulai locality and an experienced man should Ik able to 
prepare in half a da\ a map containing all necessai\ information on a faim ot 
i bo acres 

The difficulties experienced m applwng c onset \ ation pi ae tic e ^ oi sufficient 
quality to insuie eiosion control and permanent agncultiue ha\c biought about 
the de\elopment of “ minimum requirements ' necessaix to apph to land m 
ordei to insure peituanent productivity In othei words it is neces^an to 
determine how lntensnelv land ma\ be cropped without serious loss oi topsoil 
through erosion loss of organic matter, or other detenoiation that causes loss 
offeitihty The numerous variations m productivit\ and erodibilit\ of soils toge- 
ther with vanations of slope, pt ogress of erosion, climate and othei faetois com- 
bine to make the development of minimum treatment requirements loi the use 
of land a difficult and complex task A set of minimum requirements must be 
prepared for each problem area m order to insure a sound program m applica- 
tion The careful preparation of such standards removes the element of ‘ per- 
sonal opinion M and puts land use planning on a sound ecological basis 


Tec is Ingl. 
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Classification of land according to its use capability 

As an aid in the development of recommendations for minimum require- 
ments of practices, land is first classified according to its use capability. Kight 
land classes have been established on the basis of physical factors in relation 
to practices, and these are enumerated and defined as follows- 

Land suitable for cultivation 

Class r. - band that can be cultivated permanently and safely without the 
need of special practices or treatments. (It is assumed that commonly 
recognized good farming methods will be used on this as well as all other 
classes of land) 

Class II. baud that requires one or more special practices if it is to be 
cultivated with safety. These special practices may include contour til- 
lage, strip cropping, the removal of stones that interfere with cultiva- 
tion, underdra inage, or any other operation that may be necessan 
Class III. band that requires complex and intensive control measures if it 
is to be cultivated safely and permanently. This land requires a higher 
degree of skill in selecting and applying the appropriate measures of pro- 
tection than the land in Class II. 

Class IV. band not suitable for permanent cultivation. An ini ei tilled low 
ctop might he grown occasionally, perhaps one year out of ten, as a step 
tow aid the renewal of a stand of grass foi peunanent pasture, band too 
steep to risk an occasional tow crop that might be used for annual legumes 
or close-growing grains, piovided that these crops give effective covet when 
it is most needed 


Lands not suit aide for cultivation 

Class V. band that is not susceptible to deterioration if covered with pei- 
maneni vegetation. Although this land cannot be cultivated at anv time, 
it may be used as grazing land or woodlot without restrictions in use or 
special practices. 

Class VI. - band that is moderately susceptible to deterioration, e\en under 
permanent grass or trees Although this land may not be cultivated at 
any time, it may be used as grazing land or woodlot with moderate restric- 
tions in use, with or without special practices. 

Class VII. band that is highly susceptible to deterioration, even under per- 
manent grass or trees. This land is subject to severe restrictions on any 
kind of agricultural use, wdth or without special practices. 

Lands not suitable for anv productive agricultural use 

Class VIII. - bands not suitable for cultivation or for the production of any 
permanent vegetation. 

Having such a use capability outline to follow, the next step is to deter- 
mine in any problem area the land that should be included in each class. A 
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careful study of all available information on the soils in the area is neces- 
sary, and it is essential that the various vState and federal technical agencies 
concerned with land use problems be consulted regarding the establishment of 
treatment recommendations. Actual information of value in preparing this 
more or less arbitrary classification and the treatment recommendations is all 
too meager, and some flexibility in the recommendations is important, not onh 
from the standpoint of securing additional information through practice, but 
atso in the application of the piogram to the land. 

vS>il types may be placed in only one use capability class, or 111 se\eral. 
Class I consists mainly of quite level land, not subject to erosion. A soil on land 
with 0-3 percent slope might be grouped in Class I, if sufficient 1 \ productive, 
but the same soil with a slope of 8-13 percent might fall in Class III Pool 
drainage might requiie a perfectly level soil to be placed in Class V instead of 
Class I. A severely eroded condition might require a soil to be placed in Class 
III or IV that otherwise might qualify Class II. 

Land h raiment at cording to use capability 

U Earnl Vm C u>p Rotation Supporting Conservation Practices 


I 

Clop 

CCqiseiCGH 

None 


Clop . . . 

CC.HHIIH 

None 

11 

Clop ... 

Ci.HH 

1 Contoui tillage 

Crop ... 

CGGH 1 I 

Contour strips 100 11)5' 


Crop 

. . c<;n 

l 

Terraces 


Peimaneut hn\ 

. . eu 

None 

III 

Crop . . 

. . annum 

Contour tillage 

1 Crop 

. . CGI 1 H 

, Contour strips 00*100' 


| Crop • • 

. . CGGHH 

1 1 

Terraces 


Pastuie , ... 


None 

IV 

Permanent hay 

. . <;h 

Contour tillage 

Crop 

. . GGHllH 

Contour strips 50 <>o' 


Crop . . 

. CGHHII 

Terraces 

V 

Pasture . « . . . 


Regulated giu/nm 

Permanent Inn 

■ . 1 C.H 

Contour strips 50 <>o' 


Woodland .... 


Protection 


Explanation: hi the sxmbols under “ Crop Rotation ”, C means a culthated crop, G means mam 
( iop, HL means hay, vSe means sweetdover. A rotation, CC.IJII, means a cultivated crop, followed b\ 
:rain, followed by two years oi hay. The rotation, GII- - , means a gram crop followed by hay 
indefinitely; wheie it becomes necessary to reestablish, it is advisable to plow in eOntour stnps, leaving 
alternate strips in sod to prevent washing and reestablishing the alternate strips anothu \e:u. All 
land should be limed and fertilized according to soil tests 
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It is important that recommendations for land treatment according to 
use capability be confined to definite problem areas. The inclusion of too much 
territory generally brings in so many soil types and such a variety of climatic 
and physiographic conditions that the recommendations become too general 
to be of real value. The closer the recommendations fit the individual farm, the 
more valuable they become 

An illustration of recommendations for land treatment according to use 
capability for an area in southern Minnesota is given in the following table Ap- 
proximately forty soil types are found in the area Slopes vary considerably, 
and there are all degrees ot erosion. There is little if any variation in climatic 
factors. 

It will be noted that in the above table, considerable flexibility in land treat- 
ment is afforded. Class II land can be maintained with a rotation of corn, 
grain, and 4 years of hay without anv special practices. If, howevei, the farm 
economy requires a 3-year rotation of corn, grain, and hay, the land should be 
terraced. An intermediate rotation ot corn, grain, and 2 years of hay would 
lequire only contour tillage Flexibility also is found in the recommendations 
for Class III and IV land Naturally, the higher percentage of cultivated crops 
to be produced, the greater need for supporting conservation practices. Flexibi- 
lity in treatment does not give considerable opportunity for a fanner to choose 
the type of farming he prefers and enables him to adjust according to the eco- 
nomic requirements. 

List of practices of soil and water conservation 

The conservationist has a long list of tools 01 practices that may be used 
very effectively in conserving soil and w r ater. While it is seldom that many 
are required on the same farm, it is very important that the proper ones 
be selected. 

The following is a list of measures and practices of value in conserving soil 
and water: 


X. 

- Buffer strips 

16. 

- Gully control 

2. 

- Contour cultivation 

r 7 - 

- Grassed waterways 

3 - 

- Contour fencing 

18 

- Liming 

4 - 

- Contour furrows 

i 9 . 

- Meadow strips 

5 - 

- Contour ridges 

20. 

- Mowing 

0. 

- Contour strip cropping 

21 

- Mulching 

7 - 

- Cover crops 

22. 

- Outlets 

8. 

- Crop rotation 

23 - 

- Pasture management 

9 - 

- Dams 

24. 

- Range management 

10. 

- Diversion dams 

25 - 

- Revegetation 

11. 

- Diversion ditches 

26. 

- Spillways 

12. 

Drainage 

27. 

- Terrace outlets 

1 3 - 

- Fertilizing 

28. 

Terracing 

* 4 - 

- Field arrangement 

29. 

- Tillage practices 

15 - 

- Korestation 

30. 

- Water spreading devices 
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Farm planning 

The economic phases of fanning naturally must be given careful consider- 
ation in farm planning. The farmer may wish to raise livestock as a means 
of livelihood, in which case the plan should be developed to supply ample feed - 
pasture, hay, and grain - with sufficient reserve production to insure an adequate 
feed supply even in adverse years. The size of the farm, proximity to market, 
soil types found on the farm, topography of the land, the climate, and many 
other factors as well as the farmer’s own desires must be given full consideration. 
Once the decision is made as to type of farming to be followed, then the field ar 
rangement, crop rotation, pasture program, woodland management, and other 
problems of application can be considered. The actual practices to be applied 
in order to effect soil and water conservation will then need to be brought into 
the picture. 

The application of conservation practices to a farm can be made a burden 
to the farmer, but by careful planning it can be timed to interfere very little with 
his normal farm operations. A common mistake made in the first years of the 
soil conservation program was attempting to get the entire program installed 
on the farm in two or three vears. Naturally, the time required depends on the 
amount of woik to be done, but in many cases it mav require eight or even ten 
years. 

A very practical procedure and the logical one to follow is to woik out the 
new field arrangement, basing the number, size, and location of fields on the 
crop rotation to be followed. Naturally, the choice of t lie rotation to be followed 
rests with the farmer, using the physical data gathered on the farm as the 
basis of planning for conservation. The farm map will show the quantity of the 
various classes of land. From this information, it is possible to determine the 
land that should be cropped and the land that should remain in or be returned to 
permanent vegetation. Any rearrangement of fields should be based on the 
land-use capability classes, as indicated on the farm map. This is one of the 
principles of proper land use. 

After the field arrangement is decided upon, the water disposal system of 
the farm should be given consideration. Some fields or portions of fields may 
need to be terraced, but terrace outlets or grassed waterways should be planned 
and established before terraces are constructed. The disposal of the w-ater from 
the outlets should be carefully considered, with special regaul for the effect that 
any concentration of w r ater may have on other portions of the farm or on adjoin- 
ing farms. Necessary drainage, irrigation, or water spreading measures can 
be planned along with the general water disposal system. In many instances, 
where a group of adjoining farms has been planned at the same time, real economy 
has been effected by the construction of one outlet of sufficient size to handle the 
water from several farms. Wide grassed waterways often may be planned so a* 
to produce valuable hay crops. While such watenvays might be useful on 
a livestock farm, on a fruit farm a narrow outlet would probably be preferable, 
because it would permit more land to be in fruit production. 
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Order of application of the different phases of the program 

It is logical that engineering work - terraces, outlets, dams, gull) control 
should precede the application of the vegetative phases of the program, bul not 
too far in advance since the success of engineering structures depends to a great 
extent on the propel use of vegetation. On many soils, terraces planned loi a 
rotation of cultivated ciops, grain, and ha\ a\ ill fill with silt, bieak ovei, and 
fail completeh if ciopped contmuotisl\ to a cultivated crop Outlets prepared 
tor seeding to grass will often be ruined in a shoit time if water is emptied into 
them before the grass is established 

Fields or areas set aside for tiees can usualh be planted duiing the first 
planting season if labor is available, since engineering work in advance of planting 
is seldom tiecessaiv. However, engineering work must piecede planting on gul- 
lies and eroded areas where elusion cannot be checked without mechanical sup- 
port Today the conservation engineer avoids construction work in such aieas 
unless it is defimteK determined that vegetation alone cannot handle the problem 

Land to be planted to permanent pasture max need contoui bedding before 
seeding, and diversion ditches while grasses are becoming established, m older 
to prevent erosion The contoui s are valuable later in holding the water on the 
land for a sufficient length of time to allow it to soak into the soil Much land 
retired to pasture is badl> in need of lime and phosphate, and in many cases a 
crop of sweetclover, lespede/.a or other soil-improving crop should be added to 
the soil before the pasture mixture is seeded. It cannot be expected that good 
pasture can be established on impoverished land Grass needs plant food to 
make effective growth, the same as any other crop 

In most cases, the last - but certainly not the least effective erosion control 
measure to be completely installed on the farm is the crop rotation. This must 
await the changing of fences and fields and the installation ol engineering work. 
Moreover, it must not interfere with the continued production of feed and cash 
crops on the farm during its installation. The actual installation of the rotation 
depends also on the need for a strip cropping arrangement. Sometimes it is very 
difficult to get strips installed due to interference from crops growing on the land. 

The most important step, perhaps, in installation of a conservation program 
on the farm - other than the plan itself - is to work out a system for applying 
the plan to the farm so as not to interfere materially with normal farm operations. 
A farmer is a hard-working individual without much spare time from his regular 
duties. However, it lias been demonstrated that if the practices are applied in 
proper order and if sufficient time is allowed to carry out the work properly, the 
farm begins io assume a new pattern in a remarkably short time. 

When the conservation plan is finally applied to the farm and is in full oper- 
ation, the soil is protected from erosion and the farm operations can the be re- 
garded as more or less permanent - depending, of course, on the degree of care 
used in developing the plan. The soil is farmed according to the intensity of 
use to which it is adapted, a point which has received little consideration in the 
past. A real attempt has been made to work out the farm management angles 
so the farmer can be assured of a permanent income and a permanent farm. 
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COMPARATIVE EFFICACY OF GROWTH SUBSTANCES 
IN POWDER AND SOLUTION FORM AS REGARDS 
THE ROOTING OF CUTTINGS OF DIFFERENT PLANTS 

J. Rappaport 


The groundwork of this study was obtained at the Division of IHant Physiology 
of the Botanical Institute , Ghent University [Belgium). The author in a numerous 
series of experiments, compared the respective efficacy of the process with the dry 
method and the wet method in treating cuttings with growth promoting substances , * 
and discusses the merits and disadvantages of each. Lastly , he has calculated, for 
preparations containing fi-indolvl acetic acid, equivalents in powder or solution form, 
which give the same effect 

I. Introductory 

Since the application 111 horticulture of the results of studies on phylohor- 
nioiies in particular, the advantageous effect of different synthetic substances 
on the rooting of cuttings, different methods for carrying out the treatment in 
practice have been proposed 

Thus Laibach (rq. 15, rO) invented the Pasta in e t li o d e, which con- 
sists in coating the cuttings with a lanoline paste containing a plant growth sub- 
stance. 

Coopkk (j, 4. 5, b) adopted the solution 111 e t h o d, consisting in 
placing the ends of cuttings to a depth of about 2 cm. in phytohormone solution 
and allowing them to stand from iz to 24 hour*. The solutions employed con- 
tained from 10 to ^00 mg. auxin per litre of water. 

Grace (7) evolved the dust met hod, in which the growth substance, 
in the dry state is mixed with an inert powder such as talc. The lower ends 
of the cuttings are dipped in the dust and the cuttings are planted directly. The 
quantity of powder which remains attached to the cuttings contains sufficient 
auxin to induce root formation. 

Lastly, Hitchcock and Zimmerman (10) have recently described a solu- 
tion dip method which consists in dipping the ends of cuttings for an 
instant in a very concentrated solution of a root-inducing substance, and then 
planting the treated cuttings. 

Naturally these four methods each have their advantages and disadvantages. 


* In regard to growth promoting substances, two articles have already been published on the 
subject in the Monthv Bulletin of Agricultural Science and Practice , viz . : (1) G. Stampa and C. T. Kale, 
The present stage of studies on substances stimulating plant growth and the possibilities of their prac- 
tical application. - 19 } 8 Bulletin , No. 11 — (2) J. Rapp\port. Possibilities of growth promoting sub 
stances in fruit arboriculture. - 1941 Bulletin, No. 2. 


** Tec . 12 Ingl. 
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Thus the Past e m c 1 h o d e has this advantage that the quantity of 
auxin given to each cutting can be fairly accurately measured, but this is only 
of theoretical importance and does not compensate for the disadvantages of 
this method in practical horticulture. In fact, considerable time is required 
to coat each cutting with the paste employed. Moreover, it is not possible in 
practice to put an equal quantity of the paste on each cutting (furthermore, 
this is not of conclusive importance). Finally, the results obtained with this 
method have not been satisfactory, consequently, this system is now no longuer 
employed. 

On the other hand, the s o 1 u 1 i o n method in which solutions of 
growth substances are used, is now generally adopted. It has the important 
advantage that a fairly large nunibei of cuttings can be dipped at the same 
time in a relatively small volume of auxin solution; moreover, it is easier and 
quicker to prepare a solution than a paste; it is also more easily measured and 
the quantity of auxin obtained In' each cutting is practically constant. Lastly , 
this method has besides an economic advantage: the same solution can be used 
several times for different lots of cuttings of the same type of plant, consequently 
the cost of the treatment is reduced to a minimum. (For further information 
on this subject consult the work cited as No. 2f> in the bibliographical list). 

The only disadvantage of this method for the horticultuibt is that lie 
cannot obtain the auxin solutions already prepared as they have to be made 
just before use seeing that they are not stable. 

On the other hand, the optimum proportion of phytohormone must not 
be exceeded, as an overdosage of only 50 mg. per litre may have a damaging 
effect, in particular the scorching of the ends of the cuttings followed by withering. 

The horticulturist, therefore, must have some means of applying the growth 
substances to cuttings without having to prepare the solutions himself. He 
must be able to have a preparation ready for use so as to prevent any miscal- 
culation as regards the quantity of growth promoting substance to be em- 
ployed. * 

In this respect, the dust method of Orack is most satisfactory. It 
places at the disposal of the horticulturist a powder containing an exact dose 
of phytohormone ready for immediate use, all that has to be done is to to dip 
the ends of the cuttings in the powder, planting immediately afterwards. Ano- 
ther advantage of this system is that theie is no need for receptacles for steep- 
ing the cuttings, etc. 

An important advantage of this method is that it can be used for treating 
cuttings which for some reason cannot be dipped in an aqueous solution as. for 
example, cuttings o i Azalea indica , Ficus australis and F. dastica , Araucaria 
sp , etc. 

Despite the advantages which this method seems to offer in practice, there 
is still room for technical improvement. When dust-treated cuttings are planted 


* Alter concluding this article I learnt that chemically pun growth piomoting '•ubstances have 
been placed on sale in tablet form. With these tablets the eorieet solution can be obtained without 
any necessity of a precision balance. 
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in propagating frames, part of the powder adhering to the ends of cuttings is 
pushed higher up the stein as it penetrates the soil, or else is intermingled with 
the soil witli consequent loss in growth substances. 

1 have endeavoured to remedy this disadvantage by means of ineit gluey 
substances, soluble in water, which maintain the hormone powdei attached to 
the cutting during planting. There is no necessity to discuss this question fur- 
ther, I refer the reader to my earlier work numbered 2 b in the bibliogiaphieal 
list appended 

The solution d i p m e t h o d is more iccent. As yet little can be 
said 011 the subject as it has not yet been tried out on a large scale. According 
to the originators, this method give*- satisfactory results. I11 my work mention- 
ed above, I expressed the opinion that this method appears very suitable for 
laboratory tests but it is not at all appropriate for the horticulturist from the 
economic viewpoint as he would have to use hormone solutions of too high a con- 
centration. As these solutions do not keep for any considerable time, this me- 
thod would be too expensive 

The solution met h o d was used tong before the dust m e t h o d. 
As laboratory experiments have been made in different parts of the world since 
the piactical application of growth inducing substances in horticulture were 
known, ample data on the use of this method for the rooting of cuttings aie avail- 
able. Even a Plant Hormone Committee was established at Kew (England) 
foi the purpose of assembling -and collecting all information published on the 
subject and to diaw up a regular list of the plants with which piactical results 
have been obtained. On the other hand, technical communications on the re- 
search woik and experiments made have already been published, among which 
mention may be made of those by Am long and Naundorf (i), Plarsk (20), 
Van Dkr I,kk (jb). 

These publications natuiallv give the optimum dosage of pliytohormone 
to be used to obtain the best result. All these data, however, only regaid the 
treatment of cuttings with solutions of growth substances. 

As stated earlier on, the dust m e t h o d of Grace has been improved 
and, in view of its technical and practical advantages, will probably soon be the 
only method employed in commercial horticultural establishments for the tieat- 
ment of cutting with growth promoting substances. In the United States se- 
veral firms have already placed these hormone dusts 011 the market 

For the preparation of these dusts either industrially or in the laboratory, 
11a tui ally the percentage of growth substance by weight is given. Now it is a 
question of comparing the efficacy of such a mixture of dry powdeis with that 
<>f a hormone solution; in other word, what proportion of phvtohormone in a mix- 
tun* of powders corresponds to a given concentration of a pliytohormone solution. 

This question may also be important from the theoretical viewpoint but is 
'till more so from the practical standpoint. As regards the use of hormone so- 
lutions, the greater part of the results obtained up to the present relate to the 
' oneentration employed, indicated in mg. per litre, and it is a question of de- 
bTinining how to convert these values into corresponding values in the powder 
preparations. 
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An article of Hitchcock and Zimmerman, published while I was writing 
this study, also attacks this question and gives, in table form, the results of a 
series of experiments on the subject. However, no exact indication is given of 
the optimum dosage of growth substance for the plants tested, but only appro- 
ximative values as, for example, 4 % 0 to 2 %. Such a wide margin would have 
disastrous effects for the horticulturist wanting to use hormone dusts as, by em- 
ploying too high a dosage, he would stand to lose rather than gain. 

II. — Material and method employed 

I took cuttings from a large number of different plants and divided them 
into series of 25 each. I then treated half of the cuttings with hormone solu- 
tions basing myself on the experience acquired in the course of my research work 
and employing concentrations round about those recognized as optimum. The 
cuttings in question were generally left for 16 to 18 hours in the solution; the 
solution was prepared freshly each time using distilled water. 

The dust method was used for the other half of the cuttings. As excipient, 
contrary to the original method of (trace (7), I employed finely powdered wood 
charcoal. My reasons for choosing this substance have already been given in 
an earlier work (26) in which a description is also given of the process followed 
in preparing the relatively small quantity of growth substance and thorough 
mixing with the charcoal powder. Having no basis to determine in each case, 
the optimum percentage of the growth substance, I had to observe a wide mar- 
gin in the proportions chosen, which thus varied between 0.25 % ( , and 4 %. 

As growth substance I used in the first place p-indoleacetic acid. When 
I had a sufficient number of cuttings of the same sort of plant, I also tried p-indo- 
lebutyric acid and in two instances I also used a-naphthalene-acetic acid. 

Before emerging the basal ends of the cuttings in the hormone dust I mois- 
tened them with tap water so as to render the dust more adherent. 

Each experiment comprised two control series, one for tests with hormone 
solutions and the other with hormone dusts. The cuttings of the first series 
were left for 16 to 18 hours in distilled water while those of the second were dip- 
ped in finely powdered charcoal 

After treatment the cuttings were planted in a double-sashed propagating 
frame, using river-bed sand for most of the species and a mixture of 3 parts sand 
and 1 part peat for the species of the genera IJgustrum, Osmanthus and Chry- 
santhemum. The mean temperature of the soil varied between 20 and 25°C. 

At the end of the experiments the following were determined: 

(1) number of rooted cuttings; 

(2) number of roots developed on each; 

(3) general aspect of the roots, in particular their insertion at the base 
of the cuttings. 

These values served to calculate: 

(a) percentage of rooting (%R); 

(b) average number of roots per rooted cutting (A. R. C.); 

(c) total number of roots per 100 rooted cuttings (T. N. R.). 
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These three values were subsequently combined in table form (see Table III). 
The value defined under (c) served to facilitate comparison between the diffe- 
rent series of experiments. In fact, as shown in different tables, when the pro- 
portion of growth substance is too high, the rooting percentage decreases, while 
the average number of roots per rooted cuttings increases appreciably, so that, 
taking it as a measure of comparison, erroneous conclusions could easily be drawn- 
The total number of roots per 100 cuttings planted comprises both the percen- 
tage of rooting and the average number of roots and consequently is much more 
suitable as a means of comparison. 


III. -- Discussion of results 

As seen from the tables given further on, in nearly every case, the wet me- 
thod (use of solutions) always gave better results than the dry method (use of 
dusts). This fact regards more the values obtained for the average number of 
roots per rooted cutting than the percentages of rooting. 

I consider it superfluous to go inti) greater detail, the tables themselves being 
sufficient explanation. They are published not only by way of documentation 
but also as a means of indicating to horticulturists interested in the question, 
the optimum proportion and the injurious proportion of growth substance for 
each type of plant tested and with each method. 

If an attempt is made to establish aj comparison between the different data 
of the tables and, in particular to bring to a common denominator the results 
obtained with the wet method and those by the dry^ method, that is, to indicate 
in mg. per litre of water the equivalent of a given proportion of growth substance 
in a mixed powder so as to render this value applicable to all the kinds of plants 
tried, one is forced to recognize the impossibility of <=uch an operation. 

This impossibility is explained by an extreme example chosen designedly. 
The data regarding Chrysanthemum indicum var. Majesty (see Table I) indicate 
that 1 per cent, auxin in a powder corresponds to 150 mg. of auxin per litre in 
solution. On the other hand, the data on Osmanthus aquifolium (see Table I) 
show that a powder containing 3 per cent, growth substance corresponds more 
or less to a solution containing 10 mg. growth substance per litre. Consequently, 
if desired to bring the whole to a common denominator, to 3 per cent, auxin in 
powder w’ould correspond, in the first case, 450 mg. auxin per litre of solution 
and, in the second case, only to 10 mg. per litre. 

In endeavouring to obtain a certain regularity in the different data assem- 
bled, so as to explain such a difference in the values atteined, I arrived at the 
following results: 

By means of diagrams based on the tables given further on in the article 
(but which for technical reasons could not be printed here), I attempted to find, 
for each kind of plant experimented on, the proportion of growth substance in a 
solution the effect of which corresponds to that of the proportion of auxin in a 
powder. In several cases, this relation could be seen directly on the diagram; 
when this was not possible, I tried by means of interpolation. 
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I can quite w ell imagine that my method may be exact mathematically 
but with difficulty tenable from the biological standpoint. For want of a bettei 
method, however, I believe that the facts ascertained experimentally and gene- 
rally confirmed may be expressed mathematically in this way. 


Table I. — Dosages of growth substance , m powder and m solution , having the 

same efficacy . 

(Growth substance amploytd p-nwlokau tu acid) 



Plant employed 



FI 


( 


P< rcentac'o 
of auxin 
iti the dusts 


Com spondinK 
comx titrations 
of auxin 
solutions m mg 1 
per litre 

I 


Com cut rations 
of auxin 
solutions 
equivalent 
to 1 °o 
auxin dust» 


I 

' Berbeus thunbergii 

T 

50 nn; ''l 

iso 

2 

1 Chloranthus mconspicuus 

0 5 

50 

, 300 

3 

1 Chrysanthemum indicum var * Blanche Poi- j 
tevine ' 

1 

1 

I bo 

4 So 

4 

Chrysanthemum indicum var * Majest)’ ' 

i 

J 50 


5 

Dodonaea angusti folia 

1 

. 75 


6 

Euonymus japomrusvAT microphyllus . . 

j 0 5 

, l 5 

go 

7 

Ilex fortunei 

| 3 

1 25 

•*5 

8 

Ligustrum ov alt folium 

i 1 

1 5° 

150 

Q 

Osmanthus aqui folium 


10 

: 10 

10 

Piper gemculatum 

1 5 

80 

1 Ibo 

IT 

Rosmarinus sp 

3 

1 50 

5° 

12 

Skimmia oblata 

2 

1 go 

*3*) 

13 

Viburnum tinus 

1 

5° 

iS<> 


In Table I, the figures in column A indicate, for each kind of cutting treated 
the percentage of growth substance (fj-indoleacetic acid) in the powder employed, 
On the other hand, the figures in column B indicate in each case, the auxin con- 
tent (concentration) of a solution having the same efficacy as the dust. 

In order to compare the values thus obtained and which vary considerably 
as can be seen, I brought by calculation all the concentrations of the solutions to 
the equivalent of 3 per cent, auxin dust; these equivalents are given in column C. 

In subjecting Table I to a critical examination, one is struck by the fact, 
already cited as example, that the equivalents calculated (column C) vary between 
10 for cuttings of Osmanthus aquilifolium and 480 for those of Chrysanthemum 
indicum var. * Blanche Poitevine \ Here again therefore, there does not ap- 
pear to be any regularity. 

However, on arranging the plants tested not according to alphabetical order, 
but in decreasing order of the equivalents calculated, the series given in Table II 
is obtained. 

In regard to the aspect of the plants, it may be noted that, in Table II, they 
follow more or less in increasing order of the hardness of the stems. Thus the 
chrysanthemums have the softest and most succulent stems; the lower the series 
descends the harder the stems down to the genera Ilex and Osmanthus the most woody. 
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The diameter of the stem also seems to have some importance, ot hoi wise 
there is no explaining the fact that cuttings of Viper genu idatitm which, like the 
chrysanthemum, has a fail ly soft stem, have a laiih low equivalent in the seiies 
in Table II. The stem of this plant is \eiv thin and also ven smooth, while 
that of chrysanthemums is thick and ven hairy and consequent the cuttings 
retain more auxin poudei. 

T\mx II Plants ai ranged in dtcuasnu ; order oj equivalents calculated 


Plants ttiiplmid 


ulcul.itcd 

(.qunalcnls 


Chrysanthemum imluum \ai ' Blanche l’oitevine * I 4S0 

Chrysanthemum indunm \ar * Mujest\ 450 

i hloranihu s / neonspicaus | ^00 

Dodonaea an^ustifolia 225 

Pipn [’mu ulaium ... . 100 

Viburnum Units 150 

Liqustrum oral 1 folium 150 

Herberts thunbergn 150 

Skimmta oblata ... . . 1 1^5 

/ uovvmus japontcus \ ,\i nnnophyUu s . 90 

Rosmarinus sp . . . . 50 

Hex fortunei . . . 1 25 

Osmanthus aqm folium 10 


That the surface of the base of the stems effectively plays some part is still 
more definitely seen in Berberis thunbergti plants. It is very difficult to get cut- 
tings of these plants to root, and which aie also very ligneous, and yet their equi- 
valent is relatively high. This explained by the fact that the stem is thick 
and furrowed longtitudinally, thus increasing the surface area. In the case I 
studied, this surface was increased still further by removing the spines at the 
base of the cuttings and by scarifying the base *. 

The increase in the said surface augments considerably the quantity of the 
auxin powder which remains attached to the base of the cutting, a fact clearly 
shown by the relatively very low value of the optimum proportion of the growth 
substance in the powder in question. 

The contrary is observed in cuttings of lle\ fortunei and Osmanthus aqui folium: 
the basal ends are very smooth and not so thick as is indicated by the very low 
values of the calculated equivalents. 

Experiments with two other growth promoting substances (p-indoMmtyric 
acid and a-naphtlialeneacetic acid) led to similat conclusions. 


* Ou the subject of the advantage of searitication ol the ends oi cuttings, see pagi of the 
publication cited as No. 12 in the bibliographical list. 
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Table III . — Results obtained with $-mdoleacetic acid as growth substance 

Abreviations adopted. 

%R — Perct ntage ot rooting 

A. R C - Average number of roots per rooted cutting 

T. N. R — Total number of roots per ioo rooted cuttings 

* - Non-basilar loots (excessive dosage ol growth substance) 

mg./l . ... — Concentrations of hormone* solutions m milligrams pei litre 


ARC I T N R 


% R | A R C | T N R. 


i - Berbens thunbergn DC 
var. atropurpurea Hort 


Solutions, mg /I 

1 



o 

I 16 

1 8 

28 

50 

48 

84 

404 

ioo 

32 

89 

284 

150 •• • 

2 h 

0 0 

252 

200 

24 

8 7 

208 

Powders . 




0 

24 

3 2 

76 

1 %o . - 

28 

3 3 

i 92 

05 % . . • • 

4 ° 

4 9 

196 

I % . . . . 

68 

6 7 

4*52 

2 % ... 

68 

b 8 

464 

2. - Chloranthus mconspicuus 

Sw 

Solutions, mg /I . 




0 

100 

2 7 

270 

50 

IOO 

4 <> 

460 

100 

100 

8 3 

830 

150 

100 

19 8 

1980 

Powders . 




0 ... 

100 

2 9 

290 

0.5 %c . . 

IOO 

4 3 

430 

I °/oo • • 

100 

40 

400 

025% • • 

IOO 

3 7 

370 

05 % 

100 

4 2 

420 

* % 

JOO 

48 

480 

2 % • • 

100 

5 3 

<530 

3. - Chrysanthemum tndicum Linn 

var. ‘ Blanche Poitevine ' j 

Solutions, mg /I . 




0 

80 

6 I 

490 

100 

60 

7 5 

450 

150 

60 

0 7 

400 

200 

70 

14 0 

980 

Powders : 




0 

80 

4 5 

360 

1 %© .... 

IIO 

5.4 

540 

1% .... 

1 

80 

10 1 

810 


4 - C hrysanthemum tndicum Linn 
var * Majesty 


Solutions, mg /l 




0 ... 

80 

8 2 

5 bo 

50 . . 

80 

K> 0 

1270 

100 . . 

80 

1.3 1 

1050 

13 0 ... 

80 

18 0 

1420 

200 

00 

18 * 

l()f)0 

Powders 



0 . . . . 

70 

7 1 

500 

0 5 %o . . 

7 ° 

10 0 

760 

1 °/oo . . 

80 

9 I 

710 

O 5 % 

IOO 

12 2 

1220 

I °o • 

9 ° 

! 15 9 

1 400 


5 - Dodonaea angustifolia Blanco 


Solutions, mg /I 

0 

55 

4 i 

225 

25 ... 

65 

6 2 

4° 5 

5° 

85 

4 7 

400 

100 ... 

60 

M 3 

1000 

150 * ... 

55 

5 7 

315 

200 * . . 

10 

1 0 

40 

Powders . 




0 

60 

4 4 

260 

0 5 °/oo ■ • 

95 

4 2 

395 

I °/oo . . 

85 

4 5 

385 

0 % 

85 

4 5 

490 

I % . . . 

95 

6 6 

630 

2 % . . . 

95 

8 Q 

8 so 

6 - Euonymus japonicus Linn f. 

var microphyllus. 


Solutions, mg /I . 

0 

60 

4 8 

285 

50 

IOO 

10 7 

1065 

IOO .... 

IOO 

* 12 4 

1240 

150 

IOO 

13 2 

1320 

Powders : 




0 ..... 

60 

48 

285 

0 5 o/ 00 . . 

65 

50 

« .325 

I °/oo • ■ 

85 

6 4 

54b 

O 5 % ... 

95 

6,6 

630 

I % . . . 

IOO 

7 9 

790 

2 %. . . . 

IOO 

92 

920 
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Tabi„e III (continued). 



% R 

A.R. C. 

T. N. R 


% R 

A.R C. 

T.N. R. 

7. - Ilex fortunei 

Lindl. 


10. - Piper geniculatum Sw. 

Solutions, mg./l. * 




Solutions, mg j \. : 




0 

20 

1 2 

24 

0 

75 

5 5 

410 

2 5 

60 

2.3 

136 

25 

75 

5 } 

395 

5 ° 

76 

2 6 

19b 

50 

85 

9 0 

755 

100 . 

100 

4 0 

396 

100 

95 

11 6 

T105 

150 

100 

5 2 

520 

150 

95 

19 1 

1820 

Powders : 




200 

95 

24 2 

2295 

0 

20 

1 2 

24 

Powders : 




5 % 

52 

2 9 

148 

0 

85 

6 2 

525 

4 0/ o 

64 

3 8 

248 

0.5 °/oo • • • 

95 

6 6 

630 





I °/oo • • • 

95 

7 0 

670 

8. - Ligustrum ovali folium Hassk. j 

0 25 % . . . . 

95 

7*1 

675 

var. aureomargmatum Hort. j 

0 5 % ... • 

1 % ■ ■ - - 

100 

100 

6 7 
8.2 

670 

820 

Solutions, mg (\ . 




IS % ... . 

100 

9.6 

960 

0 

80 

2 5 

200 

2 % . . - - 

100 

9.2 

920 

10 

92 

1 5 

320 





25 

100 

3 6 

U >4 





5 ° 

100 

5 4 

542 

11. - Rosmarinus sp. 


100 

100 

11. 0 

1108 

Solutions, mg./l : 




150 * 

88 

87 

7 «M 




200 * .... 

76 

11.6 

884 

0 

70 

3 0 

203 



25 

TOO 

J 5 5 

1550 

Powders : 




50 

IOO 

29.4 

2935 

0 

60 

3-3 

lyb 

100 

90 

40 3 

3630 

0.25 %, .... 

64 

2 6 

i08 

15° * 

80 

30 5 

2435 

0.5 %0 • ■ • • 

76 

3 1 

232 

200 * 

80 

27 b 

2210 

I %o . . . . 

88 

4 0 

352 





0.25 % .... 

80 

* 6 

284 

Powders : 




0.5 % .... 

80 

4 0 

320 

0 

75 

3 1 

230 

I % . . . . 

100 

5 6 

360 

° 5 % 

80 

3 5 

265 

1 5 % .... 

92 

5 -o 

464 

1 % 

100 

3*6 

360 

2 % ■ • • • 

92 

4 4 

404 

* % 

100 

4 6 

460 

3 % . • • 

96 

>5 8 

137k 

\ %* • * 

100 

30 3 

3030 




4 % 

100 

40 7 

4065 

9. - Osmanthus aqui folium Siebold . 





Solutions, mg./l. : 




12. - Skimmia oblata Moore. 

0 

12 

1.6 

20 





10 

76 

3-2 

240 

Solutions, mg./I.: 



480 

25 

96 

47 

448 

0 

95 

5 *° 

50 

100 

8.5 

844 

5 ° 

100 

11. 1 

11 10 

100 

84 

10 2 

856 

100 

IOO 

16.1 

1610 

150 .... * . 

80 

11 7 

936 

150 

IOO 

25.6 

2560 

Powders : 




Powders : 




1 

12 

1.0 

17 

0 

95 

5*4 

520 

05% : . . . . 

32 

2.0 

64 

0.5 7 „ .... 

IOO 

5 7 

570 

1 % 

40 

2.0 

80 

I °/oo .... 

IOO 

7.0 

750 

1 . 5 % .... 

52 

1.6 

84 

o -5 % 

IOO 

7*5 

75 ° 

2 % 

56 

2.7 

142 

* % 

IOO 

9.8 

980 

3 % 

60 

4*3 

260 

2 % 

IOO 

*5 0 

1495 
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Tabck III (concluded). 

I % R 


A. R.C 


T N R 


13 - Viburnum tinus Linn 


Solutions, mg /I • 


| 


0 

85 

7 * 

(>IO 

50 

TOO 

n 5 

1150 

100 ... 

IOO 

T2.} 

12 

150 * 

no 

IS I 

r 180 

Powders 




0 

70 

8 0 

600 

°.5 %o 

70 

8 b 

Goo 

1 %o 

go 

10 1 

go 5 

I % 

05 

12 1 

T150 

2 % 

TOO 

1*0 

1 100 


IV. — Conclusions 

In summing up the results of the experiments described above, it is noted 
that in every case studied, the wet method (use of solutions) gave better results 
than the dry method (use of dusts). 

The second method, however lias considerable advantages for the horticul- 
turist as it takes less time than the first and does not necessitate the preparation 
of auxin solutions in certain concentrations, difficult in practical horticulture. 
For this reason, the dry method, therefore, may be warmly recommended. In 
many cases also, it cannot but be used, especially for cuttings of plants which do 
not support a more or less prolonged contact with aqueous solutions, as, for 
example, Azalea indie a. Ficus elastica, Araucaria excelsa , etc. 

In horticultural establishments, however, where fairly accurately dosed 
growth promoting solutions can be prepared fresh on each occasion, naturally 
preference should rather be given to the wet method as long as it is a question of 
cuttings which can stand a more or less long treatment in aqueous solutions. In 
applying this method, not only can excellent results be expected, but the same 
solution can be used several times in sequence. 

In this respect, the state of the base of the cutting plays a part of primary 
importance. In fact, the thicker, softer and more wrinkled the base, the greater 
the quantity of auxin powder which remains attached, so that, in this case, the 
proportion of growth substance in such a powder which is equivalent to the 
optimum concentration of an auxin solution will be less than for cuttings with 
a hard, thin and smooth base. 

It follows that it is not possible to convert into auxin powder strengths the 
concentrations of the auxin solutions indicated in the international literature on 
the subject, but that, for each type of plant, it is necessary to carry out new expe- 
riments with growth promoting powders or dusts. In this repect, the experience 
acquired in practical experiments with auxin solutions in so far as regards: most 
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favourable season ~ type and conditions of cuttings to be selected - method of 
planting and upkeep, as well as other points, may naturally be utilized with con- 
siderable advantage and employed as a basis for further research work *. 
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STANDARDIZATION OF ITALIAN HORTICULTURAL 
PRODUCTS FOR EXPORT 


This article which was furnished by the National Fascist Institute for Foreign 
Trade , with headquarters at Rome, treats on the standardization of Italian horticul- 
tural products for export . It comes within the series dealing with this question (see 
this Bulletin, 1940, No. 5 and 1941, No. 2). 

A*ter the conclusion o f the last world war, the Italian export trade in fruit 
products and truck crops maintained the upward trend already manifest during 
the pre-war period when it showed a tendency to fresh developments both from 
the geographical range and from the standpoint ot variety and volume of the 
products. This trade became one of the most important and basic sources of 
the Italian commercial equilibrium. 
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This position and the increased competition on the European buying mar- 
kets - chiefly as a result of the constant increase in merchandise from overseas 
countries - soon called the attention of the government authorities to the neces- 
* sity of ensuring the valorization and protection of this trade. 

The National Institute for Exports (now the National Fascist Institute for 
Export Trade), established in 1926, was commissioned with the organization 
and execution of this project. On June 23, 1927, on the proposal of this Insti- 
tute, Eaw No. 1272 which created the ' national export trade-mark for fresh and 
dried fruits, citrus products and vegetable or truck crops' was promulgated . 

It was thought that this trade-mark, which was accorded only to the best 
Italian exporting-houses, would facilitate the valorization of the products on 
foreign markets. With this system, however, serious disadvantages continued 
caused by uncontrolled consignments sent r on commission ’, that is to say for 
sale to the highest bidder, being consignments of products of inferior quality 
dispatched by firms inadequately organized for this difficult trade 

After the first Ministerial Decree (August r2, 1927) comprising the ' Special 
technical regulations regarding citrus exports ' (elements of execution, modali- 
ties of control), came a new measure dated December 10, 1928 which extended 
obligation of control of quality before shipment of all consignments of citrus for 
export, independent of whether these products were stamped with the national 
trade-mark or not. 

This extension of control led to an immediate improvement in the total trade 
output and was particularly well received by foreign importers In consequence, 
it was considered that it would be advisable to apply progressively a qualitative 
system of regulation for the principal horticultural products as regards exportation. 

Thus in 1930 regulations were applied to the export of cauliflowers; in 1931 
to potatoes, in 1932 to tomatoes, and in 1933 to peaches. 

In 1937, ^ aw regarding the ‘ national trade-mark ' was modified with 
a view to giviug it an objective character (that is to say, applied to controlled mer- 
chandise) and not subjective (that is to firms) so that all the decrees subsequently 
emitted for the purpose of regulating new products or of modifiying the previous 
system of regulation comprise the obligation of applying the national trade-mark 
to merchandise complying with export requirements. The object of this measure 
is to enable importers to distinguish ‘ standardized ’ products controlled at the 
time of shipment as regards quality from ‘ non-stand ardized ’ goods (products 
not yet subjected to an}' system of regulation). 

Up to the present, the products subjected to a special qualitative regula- 
tion are the following: 


Product First Decree applied Decree in force 

Citrus M 1 ) of August 12, 1927 M I) of November 21, 1937 

Cauliflowers » August 8, 1030 » November 21, 1037 

Potatoes » February 23, i<>3 1 > May, 7, 1940 

Tomatoes >* February 15, 1032 » No\ ember 21, 19*7 

Peaches » March 34, 1933 » June 25, 1940 

Plums » May 31, 1937 * June 25, 1940 

Grapes »* May 31, 1937 » June 25, 1940 

Almonds >» July 31, 1938 »> July 31, 1938 

Salad vegetables * December 26, 1938 * October 30, 1940 

Chestnuts » Juh io, i 93 ‘> • July 10 - 
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For other products such as pears, apricots, cherries, strawberries, French 
beans, green peas, spinach, proposals have been made based on the standardiza- 
tion principles adopted f or regulated products. 

The regulations issued up to the present, while taking into account the 
diverse nature of the products and their special characteristics, have a uniform 
technical structure solidly based on the following points: 

Requisite qualities. The export product should be sound, 
clean, dry, of normal aspect according to variety, ripe in the trade sense, free 
from blemishes, extraneous matter and other defects injurious to good preser- 
vation, edibility and appearance ’. 

Denomination of quality grades. — While for truck crops 
only one trade quality has been established, for fruits and citrus there are ge- 
nerally two categories. For oranges and tangerines, there is a * mixed ' cate- 
gory (with ‘ first ' and * second ’ grade fruits), and for summer crop lemons 
(* verdelli ’), there is a third grade (commercial). 

Grading to size.- Besides the exclusion for export of products 
inferior in size to the limits determined for each species, there are compulsory 
grades for size whenever products are dispatched packed in even layers. The 
number of categories varies from a minimum of 3 to a maximum of f>, according 
to the type of product. 

Packing. - * I11 determining the types of packing, account was taken 
of the necessity of effecting a strict selection of ‘ types ' and sizes, endeavouring 
to reduce the number and to establish set types of packing so as to facilitate 
the usage of fixed price per pack rather than by unit weight and thus speed up 
and simplify the sale and distribution of the product on the market. 

The principles considered in establishing characteristic types of standardized 
packing are the following: 

sufficient solidity to guarantee protection of the product making allow- 
ance for transport difficulties, also maximum lightness so as to economize in 
material, transport and customs expenses; 

form and aspect to enable a rational packing and presentation in keep- 
ing with the value of the product; 

seize and shape facilitating handling, storage and transport; 
cost in proportion to the value of the product. 

The series of packings prescribed or advocated for horticultural products 
intended for export comprise: case, crates, casks and sacks (of gross weight from 
20 to 50 kg.) for not very perishable goods; small crates, cases and wicker 
baskets (from 10 to 15 kg.) for perishable goods but not especially so; small 
boxes and baskets (from 2 to 6 kg.) for quickly perishable and fine quality goods. 

Among the most generally used closed packs for export, mention may be 
made of the case with inner dimensions of 50 x 30 X 5-12 cm. used for packing 
fruits in 1 to 3 layers; the divided case measuring 63 x 32 x 27 cm. for 
packing lemons (4 to 6 layers); and the chestnutwood plaited baskets of 47 X 
X 32 X 26 cm. having a capacity of 25 to 30 kg. (chestnuts, potatoes, oranges). 

Among the open packs: the case sized 53 X 39 X 9-12 cm. is the most 
generally adopted for products of average perishability; the crate with inner 
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measurements of 50 x 30 X 20 cm. f or salad vegetables and cauliflowers; and 
the basket (with or without handle) of reinforced plaited wicker measuring inside 
50 x 10 x 16 cm. used for packing cherries, plums, etc. 

I11 view of present circumstances, much use is made of three-lined imper- 
meable and perforated paper sacks instead of the usual jute bags. 

The different outer markings are put on the top side. These include be- 
sides the name and address of the exporter and the national trade-mark, the 
species, variety and category of the quality and size of the product (when required) 
Control. — The application of the regulations regarding grading is go- 
verned, as has already been stated, by the National Fascist Institute for P'o- 
reign Trade. Supervision is effected by inspectors placed in the different export 
zones (control centres). In order to facilitate administration the control cen- 
tres are grouped into three Inspectorates situated one at Bologna (coveiing all 
Central and North Italy); another at Naples (covering Southern Italy with the 
exception of Calabria and Sicily) and the third at Messina (for Sicily and Calabria). 

Grading control is carried out at the time of dispatch of the consign- 
ments to be exported. Inspection is then made of part of the goods ready to 
be loaded on the railroad trucks or on board ship. If the goods are passed, 
the inspector grants a pass certificate to the exporter. This certificate is added 
to the transport bills and on leaving Italy must be handed over to the customs 
authorities. If, on the other hand, the goods are not passed, they are blocked 
and the exporter is held responsible if there is found to be .some serious de- 
fect or fraudulency; he may also be fined. 
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Higher School of Agriculture at Wageningen (The Netherlands). 

Professor G. Mixdkriiout lias just published in collaboration with Professors J A. 
SPRKNOER, J . K. VAX I)KR Stock and A. Tk Wecukl as well as with the Bureau of 
the Netherlands Institute of Agricultural Engineers, an interesting study on the me- 
thods employed in this inqx>rtant branch of higher agricultural instruction. 

Established in 187b under the name of State School of Agriculture, this gradually 
develojjed into an institute of higher instruction. Since 1008, it is officially called 
the Higher School of Agriculture (Landbouwhooge school) . 

To enter the school, the candidates must have a secondary school leaving certi- 
ficate. 

Studies at the school comprise three divisions: the preliminary stage which lasts 
? t> months; the degree of two years and finally an ultimate period of at least a year 
for the examination of engineer. In beginning his studies the student must choose 
the special subject in which he is interested: Netherlands agriculture, colonial agri- 
culture, horticulture, Netherlands forestry and colonial forestry. ‘ Netherlands agricul- 
ture ' and 1 Colonial agriculture ' are each divided into several .sections as will be seen. 

Taking into account the compulsory probation period (with farmers, a State agri- 
cultural or horticultural Adviser or at experiment stations), the duration of the stu- 
dies is from 5 to 6 years. On obtaining their degrees, the agricultural engineers may 
sustain a doctor's thesis. 
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Preliminary period 

This preparatory period consists in the introduction to agricultural science 
and comprises the general sciences the knowledge of which is indispensable to obtain- 
ing full benefit from the subsequent instruction During this period the students 
learn chemistry, physics, physical chemistry, mathematics, mineralogy, petrography, 
geology, hydraulics, anatomy, plant morphology and physiology, meteorology and 
climatology, applied mechanics and the basic principles of the knowledge of agricul- 
tural implements and lastly social economy 

During the first year the students learn practically nothing of agriculture properly 
so called To obviate this drawback various professors give a certain number of lec- 
tures on agricultural science 

Netherlands Agriculture 

After the preparatory^ period the student has to choose which branch of study 
he desires to follow Whatever this branch, his knowledge of the general sciences 
must be increased and he may commence on subjects which a certain preliminary 
preparation This is the case, for example, for genetics and mathematical calcula- 
tion of the results of observations The calculation of probabilities and mathematical 
statistics are optional, but noted on the diploma when the student has passed an 
examination in one of these optional branches. Courses in botany and in particular 
plant physiology are also followed during the first part of stud}' The other subjects 
taught depend on the section chosen by the student These sections are four in 
numer, viz : 

T Agriculture 
II Animal husband r> 

III Dairy industry 

IV Rural economics 

Netherlands Agriculture 

Section 'Agriculture' — The chief subjects are botany and agricul- 
tural chemistry. Microbiology and soil improvement are also special branches as well 
as irrigation and drainage There are also agricultural mechanics, rural economics, 
animal husbandry, hygienics and domestic animal pathology, dairy industry 

These latter branches naturally are not so detailed as for the students of sec- 
tions more directly concerned 

Section 'Animal husbandry’ — The chief courses are those of 
the anatomy and physiology of domestic animals The students in this section natu- 
rally also follow the courses dealing with agriculture 

Section ‘Dairy industry' — The creation of a special section for 
this branch of study is justified by the importance of this industry in the Nether- 
lands The chief course is dairy industry with practical work and then the courses 
on animal husbandry 

Section ‘Rural economics’. — This is the section which resembles 
most that of Agriculture, but having less practical laboratory work and a more detail- 
ed study of rural economics. Agricultural law, economic geography and social sta- 
tistics are compulsory branches 

In each section, besides the compulsory courses, there are optional courses of 
which special mention is made on the diploma if an examination is passed. The 
principal optional subjects are plant pathology, animal nutrition, agrology and colloid 
chemistry 
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The licentiate studies are followed by a compulsory probation peri< <1 of six months, 
part of which may be carried out on a farm and the other with an agricultural Advi- 
ser, an animal husbandry Adviser, at an experiment station, a bureau of an agri- 
cultural organization, etc. 

Uneven mi* 

The studies for the engineer examination comprise four branches Two of these 
are compulsory in each section 

Section 'Agriculture' Hot any and agricultural chemistry 

Section ‘ Animal husbandry ’ Animal husbandry and animal nutrition, 

Section ‘Dairy industry’. Dairy industry and microbiology, 

Section ‘ Rural economics ’ Rural economies and agricultural law 

A third branch must be chosen from a list of 17 subjects (the different subjects 
taught for licentiate studies and also plant improvement) The choice of tin fourth 
branch is quite free 

It is seen that this system mulcts .1 certain numb r of combinations possible. 
For example, a student ot the Agriculture set t ion may choose sugarcane culthutioii 
and colonial rural ec >nomics as third and fourth branches if he intends later to go 
to the colonies 


C < >U ) NT A h UiRKTT ,TTJ RK 

Jake his colleague in * Netherlands Agriculture the student in 4 Colonial Agri- 
culture ’ has first to increase his general knowledge; this part comprises botany {in 
particular plant physiology), genetics and the mathematical calculation of results of 
observations Here also the* calculation of probabilities and mathematical statistic's 
are optional 

( o/ohuiI agriculture 

There are three sections, vr. 

(D tropical crops, 

(2) animal husbandry in the colonies, 

(}) colonial rural economies. 

Section Tropical crops’ -- Resides agricultural botany' and agri 
cultural chemistry (especially knowledge of the soil and fertilizers) which are a supple- 
ment to the preparatory studies and are compulsory up to the end of studies in engi- 
neering, there are the following branches tropical rural economics, irrigation, micro- 
biology, agricultural mechanics and sugarcane cultivation 

Section ‘Animal husbandry' in the colonies’. - - I11 the 
main, the instruction is similar to that given in the Animal Husbandry' section in 
‘ Netherlands Agriculture ’ in as far as this branch of study' directly concerns livestock 
Besides animal husbandry', the anatomy' and physiology of domestic animals, there are 
also tropical botany, agricultural chemistry, microbiology and colonial rural econo- 
mics. 

Section ‘Colonial rural economics’. - The curriculum is similar 
to that of the ‘ Tropical Crops ’ section, but microbiology is not compulsory. Colo- 
nial rural economics is evidently the chief branch of study' and the students must 
deepen their knowledge of Netherlands Indies law and Social statistics. 
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The students who will trike lip a position ill the Netherlands Indies are advised 
to participate in the courses of the chief languages, the geography and etnograpliy of 
the Netherlands Indies as well as those on tropical hygiene 

A probation period of six months after the licentiate studies is compulsory for 
the three sections 

Studies for engineer in colonial agnralturi 

As for ' Netherlands Agriculture \ the examination covers four branches of which 
the following are compulsory in each section 

Section ‘Tropical crops’. — Cultivation of tropical crops and agri 
cultural chemistry 

Section ‘Animal husbandry’. — Animal husbandry and animal 
nutrition. 

Section ‘Colonial rural economics’. — Tropical rural econo- 
mics, cultivation of tropical crops. 

Horticulture 

Licentiate's decree in horticulture 

The chief branch of study is naturally the cultivation of horticultural plants The 
compulsory branches are, in the first part, genetics, mathematical calculation of re- 
sults of observation, botany (especially plant physiology), agricultural chemistry, syste 
matics and geography of plants, plant pathology, microbiology and rural economics, 
in the second part, horticultural mechanics is substituted for rural economics As 
optional studies, in the first part there are soil improvement, agrology, colloid chemistry, 
calculation of probabilities, agricultural law and drawing The students who intend 
going to the Netherlands Indies study colonial rural economy and the agricultural 
law of the Netherlands Indies. The optional divisions of the second part are economic 
geography, garden architecture and the art of gardening, agrology, water manage- 
ment, horticultural technology, agricultural law, etc 

The probation period is six months of which the first must be spent on the expe- 
riment fields of the laboratory for the cultivation of horticultural plants 

Studies for engineer m horticulture 

The student having acquired the bases of horticulture must now increase his know 
ledge in some special branch. Besides the principal subject — the cultivation of horti 
cultural plants — the student must choose two others from a list of some ten bran 
ches and may also have free choice from all those taught at the School, but in choos- 
ing he must have the approval of the Rector Magnificus and the Assessors. 

Forestry 

There are two sections, one for Netherlands forestry and the other for tropical 
forestry. There is little difference between them and the students often follow the 
courses of the two sections at the same time. For the degree in forestry, plant patho- 
logy, agricultural chemistry and the cultivation of agricultural plants are compulsory, 
white in colonial forestry, knowledge of the land to be afforested, road construction 
and hydraulics are the subjects prescribed. 
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Licentiate studies in Forestry 

During this part- -introduction to the study of forestry properly so called the 
student has to learn that which regards the cultivation of trees and plants, wood, 
forest land, forest exploitation and its technique, forest management and protection, 
dendrometry and forest economy. The most varied knowledge has to he acquired and 
chiefly refers to plant anatomy and physiology, forest agrology and soil microbiology, 
mathematical calculation of results, land-surveying and levelling It is superfluous 
to point out the importance given to the courses on forestry exploitation, regulation 
of wood exploitation and forest economy 

Engineer in forestry 

The students have to pass an examination in six branches of study instead of 
the four for the other divisions For Netherlands forestry there are two compulsory 
subjects' the cultivation and production of wood and forestr economy. For the colo- 
nial section, forest exploitation regulation is added. 

While preparing for his degree, the student must go through a probation period 
of 0 to 8 months, if possible abroad and take an active part during this period in 
the working of a large forest concern or some similar establishment 

Scientific research at Waoeninokn 

The Wageningen School disposes, for scientific research, of 22 laboratories, the 
greater part of which being created or reorganized after i<)i8. There are also four 
instituted attached to the School, viz.: Institute for agricultural implements and build- 
ings, Institute for forestry research. Institute for the improvement of field crops and 
the Institute of Phytopathology. Besides the professors and assistant lecturers, the 
number of persons having a scientific education, occupied in the different laboratories 
and institutes, amounts to about 60. 

The experiment fields for agronomic research cover a total surface area of 53 
hectares 

The library of the School contains some 160,000 volumes and receives approximately 
2000 periodicals a year. 

We have discussed in considerable detail the organization of the Wageningen 
School but consider the importance of the School justified in view of the success obtain- 
ed in agricultural activities both in the Netherlands and in the Netherlands Indies 

A H 

Bounties granted in Germany for the surrender of criptorchid boars 

The disadvantages of keeping crvptorchid boars in a breeding herd arc well known 
The animals of a certain age which show this constitutional anomaly are vicious, 
check fattening owing to their sexual excitability and, in about 00 per cent of the 
crvptorchid boars slaughtered, the value of the meat is reduced because of the odour 
sui generis peculiar to the sex. 

With a view to eliminating crvptorchid boars from the porcine stock of German} , 
the Reich Minister for Food Supplies and Agriculture has taken measures which provide 
for the allocation of bounties to the proprietors of such boars. For young pigs weigh- 
ing up to 25 kg. a boumty of 50 Reichsmark; the only condition imposed is that these 
animals are slaughtered before attaining sexual maturity They should be consigned 
alive to any slaughter-house in Germany, which will pay the amount established as 
soon as the veterinary surgeon has verified the presence of crvptorchisrn I. M. 
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Creation of an organization for meat economy in Germany 

Oil March 1 1 , i <>) t the Reich Minister for Rood Supplies and Agriculture published 
the provisory Statutes of this organization, situated at Berlin, which will comprise two 
Divisions I Meat production II Meat utilization. 

Division I wall comprise three Institutions covering respectively the following 
branches (i) Livestock and slaughtering (2) Machinery - (3) Construction work. 

In Division II, live Institutions will deal with the following branches. (1) Cold 
storage of meat (2) Dressing of meat -( Histology and baoteriologj' ---(4) Physics 
and chemistry — (5) Physiology 

The bases of this organization give an idea of the extent of the work involved which 
covers not only knowledge which concerns the manager of a slaughterhouse, the engi- 
neer, the architect, the cold storage* technician, the butcher and the cook but also the 
research work in bacteriology, of the cioetor the chemist and especially the physiologist 

I. M 
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American Society ok Agronomy and the National Fertiler Association 
Hunger signs in imps Washington, D C , 1041, 340 pages, 70 coloured plates, 05 half- 
tone illustrations. Price ,S 2.50 

I11 1036, the American Society of Agronomy felt that though there is much yet 
to be discovered, enough was known about the symptoms of malnutrition in plants to 
prepare a monograph on the subject, and that such a monograph would fill a growing 
need The Committee on Fertilizers, headed by R. M. Salter, appointed a subcom 
mittee under the chairmanship of J. R McMurTrry, with a view to studying possi 
bilities As a first step, this group obtained the assistance of the Plantfood Research 
Committee of the National Fertilizer Association in rounding up all available coloured 
photographs of malnutrition symptoms, and these were exhibited at the 103b meeting 
of the Society of Agronomy. 

In j 037, plans were outlined for the book and the authors were selected, To prevent 
the price being prohibitive, the authors as members of The American Society of Agro- 
nomy contributed their work without compensation, Charles J. Brand and II. R 
Smalley contributed much time and effort which ordinarily would have constituted 
part of overhead expenses, also The National Fertilizer Association, through its Soil 
Improvement Committee agreed to be responsible for the sale of enough copies, in 
addition to the ordinary demand, to make a fairly large printing possible and thus 
materially reduce the cost per copy. 

The result of these collective efforts is indeed worthy of attention for its text, 
numerous illustrations in colour and halftone and its luxurious get up. 

Besides the preface by Gove Hambidgk, the work comprises the following nine 
chapters 

I Why do plants starve ? George D. Scarsetii and Robert M. Salter. - 
II. Plant -nutrient deficiency in tobacco. J. 33. McMurtrey, Jr. III. Deficiency 
symptoms of corn and grains. George N. Hoefer. - IV. Plant-nutrient deficiency 
symptoms in the potato. H. A. Jones mid B. K. Brown. — * V. Plant-nutrient defi- 
ciency symptoms in cotton. H. 1 \ Cooper VI. Plant-nutrient deficiencies in vege- 
table or truck-crop plants. J. J. Skinner. - VII Nutrient-deficiency symptoms in 
deciduous fruits. O. W. Davidson. VIII. Plant-nutrient deficiency symptoms in 
legumes. R. Iv. Deturk. IX. Symptoms of citrus malnutrition. A. F Camp, IT. D 
Chapman, George M. Bahrt, R. R. Parker. 


Reviews ot books presented to the Library appear under this heading. 
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We will not examine in detail the contents of these different chapters and will 
limit ourselves to the questions treated in the chapter on the potato Jonks and 
11k own successively explain the symptoms of deficiency in nitrogen phosphorus, potash, 
magnesium, calcium, boron, manganese, sulphur, iron' copper and zinc, when more than 
one element is deficient. A key to plant-nutrient deficiency symptoms is given and 
finally a list of the literature cited. 

Each chapter is arranged on more or less the* same lines. 

What these few indications do not point out, however, is the conciseness of the 
various accounts written in simple language without superfluous details, understandable 
to everyone. It is the incredible amount of information, research and experimentation 
work condensed in these short studies and enriched by abundant photographic material 
in colour and halftone, w'hich makes this a remarkable work which will be as useful 
in the hands of the progressive farmer, as in the office of the agronomist, the ferti- 
lizer specialist, the county agent, the vocational agricultural teacher and even the scien 
tist The work does honour not only to the authors but also to those who contributed 
towards its publication and in particular to the American Societv of Agronomy and the 
National Fertilizer Association 

A H 


IxTKRNATioNU, Wink Ofmck, Lc.wjue vitt-rmn ole international French, Italian, 
Spanish, German. Published under the superintendence of A F\ks, Lausanne, 
F Rouge & Cie., 1040, 27X pp 

This work is the subsequence of the proposal made b\ Dr II F\ks with a view 
to the preparation and publication through the International Wine Office of a glos- 
sary on wine-growing 

It is the work of a special Committee under the chairmanship of Dr H Fvks, 
Director of the Yitieultural Rxperiment Station at Lausanne the Committee being 
composed of French, Italian, Spanish and German delegates 

The glossary is intended principally for wine-growers desirous of knowing the 
proper meaning of the technical expressions employed in wine-growing countries other 
than their own. It marks a new advance in viticulture and should be of particular 
use in sjxrifyiug the meaning of the technical words employed in the different eoun 
tries so as to prevent errors in interpretation Hacli term in the four languages is 
followed bv a short definition and the equivalent of the term in the other three lan 
guages The words are arranged (in each language) in one alphabetical order and not 
in alphabetical order under different chapters. 

This first edition is considered by the authors as an experiment Translation of 
the same words into other languages is already anticipated Other terms regarding 
wine-growing legislation, customs duties and commercial expressions will be included 
in future editions. Even in its present form it will be of considerable value to every- 
one who wishes to keep up to date with the progress made in wine-growing in other 
countries. 

A H 


Rudkjkk, Max, Dev landu'irtsihafthihe Hrennm itreib. 5th Edition re\ised) Stutt- 
gart, Editor Giike, 11)41, XII 230 pp. Price o RM 

The fact that the treatise on Distilling (agricultural products) of RunniKK has 
already reached the 5th edition is a sure indication of the value of this work. At 
the present stage of technical progress and reorganization, however, there would have 
been the fear that it was somewhat out of date if the author had not decided to 
revise completely and in part to modify the text. In its new form this book consti- 
tutes a true treatise which, in an interesting manner, covers all theoretical anti prac- 
tical knowledge regarding the distillery business. Particular mention should be made 
of the chapters on yeasts and vinasses, important both for the majority of agrictil 
turists who are only indirectly interested in distillery and for the purchasers of the 
residual products. Of up to date importance and of interest to numerous readers 
is the extensive chapter on small scale and fruit distiller} A hundred illustrations 
and diagrams effectively show the multiform apparatuses employed in the distillery 
business as also the analytical study of the raw materials used and products obtained. 

N v. G 
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NEW PERIODICALS RECEIVED BY THE LIBRARY 
OF THE INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE OF AGRICULTURE 
for the fourth quarter of 1941 (*). 

Argentina. Division estaeiones experi men tales. Servicio de fitoecologia. Boletin 
mensual del Servicio de fitoecologia. Buenos Aires, v. 3 (1937)-’, mens, [v 3 
(1937)- v. 4 (Mars 1938) under the title: « Sinopsis de las observaciones reali- 

* zadas durante el mes... »] 

Argentina. Junta nacional de cames Publicacidn. [Buenos Aires], ^4(1936)-, irr. 

BraganTia; boletim t&nico do Instituto agrondmico do Estado de S&o Paulo. 
Campinas, v. 1 (1941)-, mens. 50^000. [continues: « Campinas. Instituto agro* 
ndmico. Boletim tecnico »] . 

Bureau international d'education. Bulletin du Bureau international d’&Jucation. 
Geneve, v. 5 (1931)-, trim 5. -frs. [Bibliographical part (II) published also 
as reprint under the title: ((Service bibliographique »] . 

Campinas. Instituto agronomico. Boletim, Campinas, n° 3 (1937)-, irr. (Secre* 
taria da agricultura, industria e comercio do Estado de S&o Paulo). 

Campinas. Instituto agronomico. Circular. Campinas, n° 2 (1937)-. (Secretaria 
da agricultura, industria e comercio do Estado di Sao Paulo). 

CeskA zem$d 61 skA bibliografie; soupis knih a tfldnku. Vydfivd Ustredni zemddelskd 
knihovna Ceskd akademie zemdddlske v Praze. Praha, n° 1 (1941)-, irr K. 13. ~ 
per issue (Supplement to: « Vestnik Ceskd akademie zemedelske »] . 

DrvuiyGACiONES agropecuarias Ministero de fomento. Direccion de agricultura 
y ganaderia. Lima, no t (T933)-, irr. 

ESPAftA. Instituto nacional de investigaciones agronomicas. Centro de cerealicul- 
tura. Hoja divulgadora. Madrid, n° 10 (1939)-, irr. 

Federazione nazionale fascista dei dirigenti di aziende agricole, .Roma. Rassegna 
mensile della Federazione nazionale fascista dei dirigenti di aziende agricole 
Roma, v. 1 (1941)-, mens. [Supplement to: « Bollettino settimanale della 
Confederazione fascista degli agricoltori »] . 

LANDMASCHINKN-Kaufmann. Mitteilungen fiir den Landmaschinenfaclihandler 
und seine Instandsetzungswerkstatt, verbunden mit dem zweimal wochentlich 
erscheinenden « Eildienst ». Organ der Fachabteilimgen Landmaschinen in 
der Wirtschaftsgruppe Einzelhandel u. des Reichsverbandes des Landma- 
schinenhandels E. V. Berlin, v. 32 (1941)-, bimens. RM. io.~ [Formerly: «Mit~ 
teilungen des Reichsverbandes des Landmaschinenhandels »] . 

NEDERLAND. Directie van den landbouw. Landbouwvoorlichtingsdienst Mededee- 
ling. Wageningen, H. Veenman & Zonen, n° 2 (1934)-, irr. (Ministerie van 
landbouw en visscherij). 

RECONSTRUCCION. Madrid, Direccion general de regiones devastadas y reparaciones. 
v. 1 (1940)-, mens. 30. - Ptas. int., 50. - Ptas. 6tr. 

Revue pour Tetude des calamity. Bulletin de TUnion inteniationale de secours. 
Geneve, v. 1 (1938)-, bimestr. 10. - frs. s. [Text in various languages]. [Conti* 
nues: « Mat^naux pour l’£tude des calamity »] . *f g' 

Sao Paulo (Etat). Departamento de fomento da produce ao vegetal. Seegfio de 
fructicultura. Circular. Sao Paulo, Secretaria da agricultura, Industria e com* 
mercio do Estado de S. Paulo. n° 1(1936)-, irr. [Mimeographed.]. 

Sapere; quindicinale illustrato di divulgazione delle scienze, della tecnica, delle 
arti e della cultura generale. Milano, IJ. Hoepli, v. 12 (1940)-, bimens. 
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dec. (every ten days); 6tr. (foreign price); fasc. (copy); hebd. (weekly); int. (home price); irr. (irregular) 
mens, (monthly); n°. (number); N. Q. (new series); p. a. (per annum); q (daily); sem. (half yearly); s. (se- 
ries); trihebd. (every three weeks); v. (volume); trim, (quarterly). 

N. B. — Between brackets [/] aie given translations and explanatory notes not appearing in 
the title of the review. 
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.DISCOVERIES MID CURRENT EVENTS 

' 

ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 

Tulip Fire (Botrytte tulipae ), a Disease New to the Country f 

Mme Maria D. Cam pi of the Phytopathological Division of the Ministry of 
Agriculture has discovered that Botrytis tulipae (Lib.) Hopk. has made its ap- 
pearance in the country for the first time. 

The parasite was obtained in pure culture and utilized for the experimental 
reproduction of the disease it causes on the tulip. Typical lesions were produced 
on the leaves, stalks and bulbs. From the studies carried out, it was concluded 
that — 

(a) When the soil is inoculated with the mycelium and the sclerotia of 
the fungus, the bulbs are attacked; resting spores formed in the bulbs enable the 
disease to be transmitted from one crop to another; 

(&) The fungus attacks the aerial parts of the plant and under the right 
conditions of humidity, produces spoies on the lesions, the eventual dispersion 
of these spores causes secondary infection which" may determine the loss or de- 
preciation of the flower. 

The following general system of control is advocated* — 

(1) Disinfection of the soil and planting boxes; 

(2) Disinfection of the bulbs after removing the old scales or those show - 
ing sclerotia; 

(3) Maintain moisture conditions at the minimum necessary, 

(4) ^Removal of the parts of plants or plants showing symptoms of the 
disease. 

BELGIUM. 

Predators of the Colorado Beefte (Leptinotarsa decemlineata ) § 

During the month of July. 1940 in small focus of Leptinotarsa decern- 
linmta a larva of the stink bug Pierotnerus hidens L. was found feeding on a 
larva of the Colorado beetle. Subsequently, a fair number of adults of this 

* Under this and the neat heading the countries are arranged m French alphabetical order, 
f Communication from the official correspondent of the Institute, Mr. Juan B. Marchionatto, 
Agricultural Engineer. Director of 4 Sanidad Vegetal \ Ministry oi Agriculture, Buenos Aires, Argen- 
tine Republic. * 

$ Communication hum the official correspondent of the Institute, Prof. R. Mayn£, Director of 
the' State Station of Bnton^oiogy, Gembioux, Belgium. 
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bug and also related species were collected with a view to studying their be- 
haviour in relation to the Colorado beetle. 

Attention was concentrated on P. bidens and Troilys ( Podisns ) luridus Faf. 
both belonging to the subfamily Asopinae. 

to date, from the studies made, these two species appear to be the 
best aids in the biological control of the potato pest. 

From laboratory experiments and observations in the field the following 
facts hav^e been established* - 

(1) , Picromerus bidens U. lives in cool and moist surroundings where 
there is a dense growth of vat ions plants; its localization appears to depend 
on the abondance of insects on which it feeds. It is carnivorous. It likes prey 
to have a smooth skin, be turgescent and slow-moving; the Colorado beetle 
larva may be considered as one of the forms most suited for its diet. Although 
this species hunts its food, relatively speaking, it does not cover a wide range. 
High temperature and humidity stimulate its activity. In Belgium, the eggs 
hibernate and hatch in spring, the adults appear during the first fortnight of 
August and die in the first cold days of autumn. Pairing takes place immedi- 
ately after the change into imago. 

(2) Troilus ( Podisus ) luridus Fab. feeds more or less like' P . bidens. 
It prefers a moist atmosphere It is a insect less mobile than the above- 
mentioned species. The adults appear at the beginning of September and 
hibernate. Egg-laying lakes place in spring. 

Further studies will show the biological conditions and behaviour of the 
Asopinae in relation to the different prey attacked within their possible limits 
of dispersion. It will then be possible to determine the conomic value of each 
species and the practical means of their utilization in the biological control of 
the Colorado beetle. 


RUMANIA. 

Downy Mildew of the Vihe during 1940 * 

, »The following observations refer to the Rumania existing before territorial 
changes. 

Owing to the climatic conditions, the downy mildew of the vine ( Plasmo - 
para viticola) was v£ry widespread last year, infection was extremely intensive, 
the extent of the damage being among the highest reported in Rumania. 

The incessant rains of May and June prevented the majority of the wine- 
growers to sulphate in time, the consequence of this ommission being the total 
destruction of the grape harvest in numerous regions of the country. In 1940, 
the mildew appeared not only on the leaves and bunches but also on the tendrils 
and young shoots, stunting their growth. Consequently, the position regarding 

the production of the following ^ason is also serious. 

% * 

1 * Communication from the official correspondent of the Institute, Prof. Dr. T*. 

Chief of the Fhytopathological Section, Agricultural Research Institute of Rumania, Bucharest, 
Rumania. 
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The following tables show the exceptional meteorological conditions of t^e 
spring and beginning of summer in 1940 which facilitated the intensive invasion 
of the fungus. 


Meteorological observations for 

A p 1 i 1 , 1 

940 


Temperature 


Precipitation 


Proving 



Deviation 
from average 
normal 

for the month 

Rainfall 

in mm. 

Normal 

rainfall 

In mm 

Difference 

in r , 

Marainuresh 

4 

-0 52° 

43 3 

(>l 7 

3° 

Crisana 

-0.33° 

35 4 

598 

-48 

Banal 

-0 17° 

46 0 

1 03 8 

-28 

Transylvania , . . . .... 

-0 50° 

39 0 

1 54 3 

28 

Lesser Wallachia . . .... 

-O 02° 

59 1 

I 5 i 0 

f 9 

< Greater Wallachia 

-°*53° 

O4 1 

1 48 0 

' L 34 

Pobrnja 

I 29° 

l 01 2 

! 33 0 

r 82 

Alokhn in 

-I 56' 

65 5 

45 2 

r 15 

Buhot inn 

I 40“ 

55 4 

5 2 J 

f 2 

Bessarabia 

- 1 4O 0 

54 1 

f 29 8 

!~ 

| i- 82 

Average or total . 

--0 91 0 

1 55 1 

I 4 8 4 

1 

1 ~ 

' . *4 


Remark s The average temperatures fluctuated, with small variations, around nor- 
mal, without exceeding or equalling, however, the normal figure in any province For the whole 
country, the average deviation from normal was o 91 0 C 

On the whole, rainfall was estimated at 6 7 mm. or 14 per cent higher than normal 
Of special interest as regards wine-growing are the rainfall figures lor the hilly regions 


Effective Normal rainfall 

Area rainfall of the region 

, m mm. m mm 

Sotnef-Tisa 39 50 

Cri$-Tisa 33 O4 

Mure^-Tisa* 29 52 

Bega-Tisa \ . 30 70 

Timi^ttl . . . . 42 02 

J iul 76 , 5<> 

Oltnl 54 67 

Atgeflul . 64 t>5 

Ialotulfa \ . . . 74 55 

SiretuL 68 46 

Pruntul * 62 42 

Dunarea 64 50 

Nistrul 65 3 2 

M. NeagriS. 77 37 

• * 

Average... 5 6 5 ° 


4 
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Remarks With the exception of a few regions where rainfall was below normal, & 
the hill regions, an average increase of 6 mm. above normal was reported for April 


Meteorological observations for 

May, 1940 


| 1 cmperature | 


Precipitation 


Province 

Deviation ] 

from uvcrage 1 
norm.il , I 

for the month 

Rainfall 

m mm 

Normal 
rainfall 
in mm 

Difference 

in % 

Moramuresh 

-* 57° 

1 

1 '248 

90 3 

+ 38 

Croatia . 

-2 609 

1 1162 

776 

4 50 

Banat . ' 

-2 379 

79 2 

87 0 

4* 9 

Transylvania 1 

2 640 

ox 8 

81 0 

4 u 

Lesser Waliachia 

2 27° 

88 1 

75 7 

4 15 

Greater Waliachia 1 

43° 

109 7 

70 8 

4 5 r 

Dobruja 

-2 29 0 

72 7 

44 9 | 

| 4 02 

Moldavia | 

2 77 0 

143 9 

687 j 

1 109 

Bukovma 

^ 75 

148 3 

97 5 

f 5^ 

Bessarabia 

1 

3 j 

92 6 

4b 9 1 

l 

4 97 

Average or total 

2 5 *’ ! 

106 0 

1 

71 1 

4 40 


Remarks May was cold and w et Throughout the country, the average tempera- 
ture was below normal for that month, the average deviation was -2 58 per cent , with 
extremes of -2 27 0 in Lesser Waliachia and -3 35 0 in Bessarabia 

For the whole countr> , excepting the Banat region, the rainfall was 34 9 mm t c , 4 
per cent higher than normal with extremes of 15 per cent in Cesser Waliachia and 109 per 
cent m Moldavia • 


Hill region May 1940 


Area 


Some^-Tisa 
Cn$-Tisa 
Mure^-Tisa 
Bega-Tisa 
Turnout . 
Jml . 

Oltul . . 
Arge^ul . 

J aiomi$a 
Siretul 
Prutul 
Dunarea 
Nistrul . 
M Neagra 



Average ? . 


Effective 

Normal rainfall 

rainfall 

of the region 

in mm 

in mm 

lot) 

79 

121 

84 

86 

77 

xo 

«3 

71 

80 

80 

82 

106 

89 

95 

95 

82 

86 

154 

'70 

113 

60 

82 

70 

74 

59 

59 

5 * 

— ~ 

t 

*09 

73 
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Remarks. The increase in rainfall varied between 6 mm. in the Black Sea basin 
and 84 mm. in the Siret basin. On an average, the increase was 36 mm above the normal 
figures for the month and the region. 


Meteorological observations for June, 1940. 


Province 

' 

Temperature 

Precipitation 

Deviation 
from average 
normal 

for the month 

Rainfall 

in mm. 

Normal 
Tainfall 
in mm 

Difference 

in % 

Maramuresh 

- 0.92 0 

145 5 

1 16 4 

4 25 

Cri^ana 

" 0 - 55 ° 

166.7 

96 6 

: f 67 

Banat 

-0 8o° 

168.7 

97-7 

+ 72 

Transylvania 

: -0.90° 

1 6l 3 

1 TO. 8 

4 - 45 

Lesser W allachia 

> -0 65° 

254 7 

80 7 

4-214 

Greater W allachia 

’ - 0 73 0 

! 1 62 9 

! 92 5 ! 

4 - 75 

Dobruja 

*1 0.10° 

i 68 1 

1 ' 59.7 ! 

4- 14 

Bukovina 

-0.66 0 

146.2 ; 

123 6 

j -f 18 

Moldavia j 

— 0 . 60 ° j 

146 4 i 

1 

*3 8 ] 

] 

4 - 74 

Average or total . . . j 


159 <> j 

~ “ 'j 

88 1 i 

! 

1 

X 

+ j 


Remarks. It was during this month that infection was greatest. Temperature was < 
close to normal, though never exceeding normal, with the exception of Dobruja (~f o.io°) De- 
viations varied between -0.55° in Cri^ana and -0.92° in Maramuresh. Precipitations were 
xessivelv abundant, showing an increase of 71.5 mm., i. e. t above normal. The highest in- 


Hill region. June, 


Sotne§-Tisa 
Cri$~Tisa . 
Mure$-Tisa 
•Bega-Tisa . 
Timiful . . 
Jiul. . . . 
Oltul . . . 
Argeful . * 
Ialomi^a . 
Siretul, . . 
Prntul . 
Dunarea 
M. Neagrfi 


per cent. 


1940. 


Effective 

Notmal rainfall 

rainfall 
in mm. 

of the region 

in mm. 

166 

10 5 

156 

l°? 

l 5*> 

102 

* 5 * 

102 

141 

95 

267 

80 

217 

98 

144 

III 

174 

109 

159 

86 

108 

75 

55 

78 

88 

66 

159 

89 


Average . . 
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RemarkvS Subnormal rainfall only occurred in the Danube Basin, (-23 mm.). In 
the other regions, rainfall was above normal with increases varying between 22 mm. in the 
Black Sea Basin and 167 mm in the Jiul Basin, the average for the entire hill region being 
70 mm 


Meteorological observations for July, 1940 


* 

Temperature 


Precipitation 


Province 

Deviation 
from average 
normal 

Rainfall 

1 

Normal 

rainfall 

Difference 


for the month 

in mm 

in mm 

in 0 o 

Maramuresh 

1 

-085. 

876 

104 8 

1 

1 

— T 7 

Cri$ana 

-1 t3° 

67.1 

78 2 ; 

~ T 4 

Banat 

-O 87° 

49.8 

: 756 


Transylvania .... .... 

-O 30° 

<>3 2 

99 1 

-3b 

Lesser Wallachia 

1 4.0 40° 

45-8 

583 

—21 

Crande Wallachia 

-0 27 0 

<’3-4 

67 2 

- 6 

Dobruja 

-}-o 6o° 

4 6 3 

5* 5 

1 — ro 

Bukovfna 

~o 23 0 | 

53 1 

I e>7 8 , 

1 * 22 

Moldavia 

-0 23 0 

100 b 

1 

ri6 5 

i 

~T 4 

1 

Average or total . | 

1 

-031° l 

59 3 t 

70 1 

15 


Remarks In Lesser Wallachia and Dobruja, the average temperatures were slightly 
higher than normal In the other provinces, they were below normal, deviations varying from 
0.2 3 0 in Moldavia and Bukovma and — 1 43 0 in Cri^ana For the whole country, the difference 
amounted to — o 31 0 below normal Rainfall was lower than normal in all the provinces 
of the country. For the whole country, the decrease was 10 8 mm. or 15 per cent, under nor- 
mal, with deviations varying between 6 and 36 per cent 


Hill region. July, 1940. , 

* * Effectless Normal rainfall 

Area rainfall of the region 

, in mm m mm 

Some^-Tisa 78 93 

Crif-Tisa 87 87 

Mure^-Tisa 46 93 

Bega-Tisa 49 79 

Timfyul 37 70 

Jiul 26 62 

Oltul 59 74 

Argeful * . . . . 61 81 

Ialomi$a 56 74 

Siretul 52 68 

Prutul . * , . . . 62 65 

Dun&rea 38 58 

M Neagr& 97 60 

Average... 56 72 
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Remarks Rainfall was higher than normal in the Black Sea Basin In the other 
areas, there was a decrease varying between 3-5 mm in the Cris-Tisa and Prut Basins and 
47 mm in the Mure^-Tisa Basin, with an average of 24 mm. 


According to the information received from the different wine-growing re- 
gions. the development of the powdery mildew of the vine was as follows: 

In the Dr 3 >g&$ani wine-growing region, Valcea District, the first attack 
was observed on May 27, the second on June 4, the third on June 12, the fourth 
011 June 20; the other attacks in June and July followed on so closely that it 
was impossible to distinguish each separately. The last attack of vine mildew 
in this region was reported as taking place on August 9. The losses suffered by 
the viticulturists in the I)r&g&$ani region caused by mildew attack alone amounted 
to 25 per cent, of the crop, while the small-scale growers, owing to lack of copper 
sulphate, lost up to 80 per cent. The varieties most heavily attacked and show- 
ing the greatest drop in production were: * Perla dc Csaba\ * Chasselas ', ‘ Ot- 
toneP; the varieties * Crampo$ia’ t 4 Goidan’, 4 Cabernet’, 4 Pinot’ and * Riesling' 
showed greater resistance. 

In the Istrita region, Buzau District, up to August, nineteen attacks of mil- 
dew occuried. The first infection was observed between May 23 and 25. The 
most fiequent and serious attacks took place between June 14 and 30 when eight 
periods of invasion followed and overlapped each other. The latter caused the 
most damage as they occurred at the flowering season of the vine. The seven 
invasions which followed at very brief intervals during the first half of July were 
also very serious. The most severe attack in this region took place after the 
hail storm of June 23, destroying 20-25 per cent, of the leaves and grapes. 

In the plain where the Istrita nursery is located, the losses due to mildew 
in 1940 attain 70-80 per cent., and in some cases, the crop was an entire loss. 
The varieties which showed the greatest susceptibility were: 4 Perla de Csaba', 
4 Angevine Oberlin’, 4 Madeleine Angevine’, 4 Hamburg Muscatel', 4 Afuz-Afi’, 

‘ T&mfiioasS romaneasca', 4 Chasselas dore\ 4 Chasselas Napoleon’, 4 B&beasca* 
and 4 Grasa’; the varieties 4 Aligot6\ 4 Pinot’, 4 Cabernet’, 4 Feteasca’, 4 Gordan’, 
4 Riesling’, 4 CrampoHia* and 4 B&sieata’ showed greater resistance. 

In the Pietroasele region, Buz&u District, 14 periods of infection were reported 
with certainty though most probably, there were more owing to the unusua^ cli- 
matic conditions of the* year. 

Certain periods of infestation overlapped and consequently, it was impossi- 
b'e to distinguish between them. Fourteen, however, were definitely identified. 
The first attack took place between May 17 and 18, although the disease did not 
make its appearance until May 29. The second attack occurred on May 23-24 
and the disease was observed on June 9. The third invasion occurred on June 
2-3 and the conidiophora appeared on June 13. The fourth attack happened on 
June 18 and was caused by the infection of June 5-6; the leaves were affected and 
also, for the first time, the bunches. The fifth attack, reported on June 26, was 
fairly severe, attacking both the leaves and the grapes. The sixth attack probably 

*♦ Man, 7-8 /ngk 
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took place on the night of June 20-21, following a heavy rain storm and its appea- 
rance was noted on June 30. The eighth attack, very severe, probably occurred 
on June 30, being observed on July 7. The intensity of the sixth, seventh and 
eight attacks was so severe that the crop of all untreated vineyards was entirely 
d stroyed. The ninth period of infection appeared on July 6 and was observed 
on July 12 in the form of sterile oily spots The tenth attack, reported on July 
15, was facilitated by a fall of rain on July 11; the eleventh attack (July 31) only 
affected the extremities of the young shoots and was observed on August 5. The 
twelfth attack was facilitated by the rain of August 18 and made its appearance 
on August 28, the thirteenth also benefited through the rainfall of August 18 
and manifested itself on September 3. 

The last three periods of infestation were of no practical importance, as only 
the tips of the shoots were affected by mildew; these were removed. 

In the region where the experiment vineyard of Pietroasele is situated, the 
varieties showing the greatest susceptibility to mildew infection were* 4 Mus- 
roasa", ‘ Chasselas", * Braghina", ' Afuz-Ali", ‘ Crampo$ia\ ' T&m&ioasfi 10111a- 
neascS", ' Galbena", ‘ Negru vartos', ‘ Negru de Csaha", ‘ Coarna alb&\ * Coarna 
neagra* and ‘ Grasa". The varieties * Feteasca alb&", ‘Selection Curriere", 'Ot- 
tenoB, ‘ Cabernet Sauvignon", ‘ Cinsaut", ‘ Pinot" and ‘ Riesling" were moie re- 
sistant. 

In the Prahova District at Valea C&lug&reascS, according to observations 
made at the vineyard of the School of Viticulture, fiom May tip to mid August, 
there were 38 attacks. Owing to the continual rains which prevented sulphating 
being carried out at the proper period, the entire crop was affected. As seen 
from the development of the vines during the growth period, the crop of the fol- 
lowing season will probably be unsatisfactory. In general, in this region, losses 
amounted to 70-80 per cent, and even 100 per cent. In most cases, the damage 
caused was 90-100 per cent. In this region, the varieties most severely attacked 
were: ‘ Chasselas dor6", * Museat-Ottenol", ‘ Perla [de Csaba", ‘ Dattier de Bey- 
routh", ‘ Pinot", ‘ Aligot£", ‘ Traminer’ and ‘ Feteascft", while the varieties 4 Ries- 
ling", ‘ Selection Carri&re", ‘ Galbenft", ‘ Cabernet Sauvignon" and 1 Cinsaut" 
showed better resistance. 

In the Hu§i region of the F&lciu District, six successive and distinct attacks 
of mildew were reported. The losses suffered by the wine-growers amounted to 
about §0 per cent, of normal production. The varieties ‘ Perla de Csaba", ‘ Chas- 
selas", ‘ Francusa" and * Muscat-Ottcnol" weie the most severely attacked, while 
the varieties ‘ FeteascS", ‘ Zghiar&", ‘ Galbenft" and * Riesling" were damaged to 
a lesser extent. 

In the Odobe$ti-Panciu region of the Putna District, 5 severe, distinct at- 
tacks of mildew as well as three intermediary invasions were reported. The 
total losses suffered by the wine-growers of this region attained 60 per cent, of 
the normal production. The most susceptible varieties were: ‘ Chasselas Rose*. 
* Chasselas dor£", ‘ Chasselas Napoleon", ‘ T&maioasS romaneaseft", * Afuz-Ali 
and ‘ GalbenS.; the varieties * Aligot 4 ", * PlavSie", * Cabernet Sauvignon", * Ite- 
reasc& albft and * Traminer" proved to be less susceptible; the most resitant va- 
rieties were ‘ Sauvignon" and ‘ Crfic^tna", 
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In the Murfatlar region in Dobruja, four attacks attaining an intensity form- 
erly unknown in this region were reported The losses were as much as 90 
per cent, of the normal crop. The most severely [attacked varieties were: * Mus- 
cat-OttenoT, ' White Pinot\ 4 Perla de Csaba' and 4 Madeleine Ang4vine\ the 
varieties 4 Italian Riesling', 4 Trolinger', 4 Giey Pinot', 4 Malvoisie' and 4 Ham- 
burg Muscatel 4 suffered less damage 

In the Tarnava region in Transylvania; according to the observations made 
by the Mediae School of Agriculture, there were 22 attacks, some moie severe 
than others, between May 29 and August 1 Infection was severest during the 
flowering season; the damage reported amounted to 70 per cent. The varieties 
most severely attacked were 4 Muscat-OttenoT, 4 Red Sylvaner' and Green 
Sylvaner'.* The varieties ' Fetease&', ' Royal Feteasc&’ and ‘ Italian Riesling' 
proved more resistant. 

In the Dioseg-Bihor region, at least seven distinct attacks of an intensity 
previously unknown in this region, were reported. Losses amounted to over 
60 pjr cent, of the normal crop. The varieties suffering the most damage were 
‘ Muscat-OttenoT, 4 T&maioasa\ 4 Chasselas', 4 Afuz-Ali’, 4 Muscat Maderat’ and 
4 Perla de Csaba', while the varieties 4 Riesling', 4 Furmint’, 4 Bacator', 4 Galbena 
Ci^darca', 4 Traminer', 4 Sylvaner' and 4 Ardeleana' were attacked to a lesser 
extent 

In geneial, the mildew infestation in 1940 was so very severe that it caused 
the destruction of the entire crop in some regions and jeopardized not only the 
crop of the next serson but also the existence of the vines themselves. I11 the 
Valea C&lugareasc& region, old experienced wine-growers aflirm that they have 
never known such a violent invasion of vine mildew and comp ire the losses sut- 
feied with those incurred with the first appearance of phylloxera and mildew 
in Rumania. 


LEGISLATIVE AND ADMINISTRATIVE MEASURES 


Germany. — The Station for research on the Coloiado beetle [Lephnotarsu 
decemlmeata] at Kraft [see- this Bulletin , 1941, No. 1, p 7] has recommenced 
activities as from April, 18, 1941 (Nachnchtenblatt jur den Deutschen Pflan - 
setts chutzdienst, Berlin, Anfang Mai 1941, 21. Jahrg , Nr. 5, S 38) 

Germany (Alsace). -- A Decree/rf March 29, 1941 relative to bee protec- 
tion prohibits the use of arsenical preparations 011 fruit trees and other horti- 
cultural plants and field crops when in flower, exception being made for vines, 
potatoes and asparagus in the case of liquid but not dust preparations {Amt- 
liche Pflanzenschulzbestimmungen, Berlin, 1. Mai 1941, Bd. XIII, Nr. 4, S. 109). 

Germany (Protectorate of Bohemia and Moravia). — Decree No. 422, 
dated October 10, 1940, modified the regulations regarding the uses of hydro- 
cyanic acid gas, ethylene oxide and chloropicrin. 
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The sanitarv regulations and precautionary measures forming the second 
part of Decree No. 176 of June 26, 1936 issued in the former Czechoslovakia 
are substituted by other regulations for the protection of the public against 
an\ possible danger from the use of these toxic gases. (Amthche Pflanzcn - 
schutzbestvmmungen , Berlin, 1. April 1941, Bd. XIII, Nr. 3, S. 116-122). 

*** Decree No. 89 of December 5, 1940 comprises new provisions relative 
to the supervision of and trade in the products intended foi the protection 
of plants and plant products against noxious pests. 

Article I treats on the natuie of the different control measures, supervision 
of theii efficacy, preparation and packing. 

The control measures officially authorized aie registered at the Ministry 
of Agriculture. 

Article II regards poisonous preparations dangerous to the geneial health, 
with special reference to the precautionary measures to be adopted 

Article III deals with* the working of the supervisory bodies the Plant Pro- 
tection Organization at Prague for Bohemia and the similar organization at Brunn 
tor Moravia. 

This Decree will come into force six months after its promulgation. (Ibid , 
S. 122-130). 

*** B> Notification of March 6, 1941, it is established that nursery pro- 
ducts may only be placed on the market if the nurser> in question is under 
official supervision. Only those persons who have been granted the necessary 
permit will be allowed to hold nurseries. (Ibid., 130-131). 


Germany (Hesse). — By a Decree of June 22, 1938, the control ot the 
corn weevil [ Calandra granana] has been made compulsory for all persons possess- 
ing stocks of grain or engaged in the processing of same into food or fodder 
products. They will be required to carr> out the instructions giveh them by 
the Plant Protection Service. (Amihche Pflanzemchutzbestimmungen, Berlin, 
1. Mai 1941, Nd. XIII, Nr. 4, S. 169-170). 


Germany (Lorraine). — The offices of the Plant Protection Service under 
civil administration have been installed at Kaiserslautern, Muhlstrasse 16. (Nach- 
richtenblatt fur den Deutechen Pflanzenschutzdien&t , Berlin, Anfang Mai 1941, 
2 X. Jahrg., Nr. 5, S. 40). 

*** A Decree of April 26, 1941 relative to the sale of toxic preparations 
employed in the control of plant pests comprises provisions similar to those 
adopted in the Reich as according to Police Ordinance of February 13, 1940 
[see this Bullettft, 1940, No. 6, pp. I2i-t2g]. (Ibid.? Anfang Jtmi 1941, Nr. 6, 
S. 48). ' 
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Germany (Prussia). - By Decree of May 22, 1941 the control of the 
4 Rapsglanzkafer ' f Meligethes aeneus] is made compulsoiy in the icgion in the 
circumscription of Oldenburg, Sleswig-IIolstein where colza and rape are grown 
on a commercial scale. The apparatus required for control operations, supplied 
gratis fo the growers concerned, will be utilized with due care and returned in 
good condition. This Decree remains in force up to Juno 30, 1941 (Amfhche 
Pflanzenschutzbestimmungen , Berlin, 1. Juni 1941, Bd. XIII, Nr. 5. S. zofi). 

Argentine Republic. - The Ministerial Resolution No. 143)44 of May 27, 
1940 regulates the transport of cottonseed in the zones infested with the pink 
bollworm (Platyedra gossypiella) as so considered by Decree No. 37 841, dated 
August 5, 1939 (see this Bulletin , 1939, No. 12, p. 294]. (Gaceta Algodonera, 
Buenos Aires, junio 30 de 1930, ano XVII, n°. 197, p&gs. 15 v 16). 

*** Decree No. 85.584 of March i, 1941 declares as * plaga vegetal' the 
leguminous plant Prosopis rus'cifolia , commonly known as ‘ vinal \ ( Boldin 

Oficial de la RepUblica Argentina , Buenos Aires, 13 de marzo de 1941, ano XLIX, 
mini. 13.972, pag. 3 ). 

Belgium. - By Decree of May 15, 1941, the capture of sparrows by means 
of draw-nets (' tirasse ’) only, is authorised up to August 31, 1941 inclusive, 
throughout the countrj r subject to certain conditions. ( Momteur Beige , Bru- 
xelles, 30 mai 1941, n° 150, p. 3812-3813). 

United States of America. — It has been found as a result of further 
experiments with treatments for freeing nursery stock and potted plants from , 
the immature stages of thg Japanese beetle \Popillia japomai], that 2 J / 2 pounds 
of methyl bromide per 1,000 cubic feet applied for a period of 3 V 2 hours at 
a temperature of not less than 57°!?., or for 3 hours at not less than 6o°F., 
is> sufficient to kill such larVae. 

The Japanese beetle administrative instructions have been accordingly 
revised o f n April ii, 1941 to authorize the use of such treatments. (B. E. 
P. Q. 499, Supplement No. 1 — Third revision , [Washington, D. C.J, 1941, 2 pp. 
[mimeographed] ) . 

Italy. — A Ministerial Decree, dated January 31, 1941. orders the destruc- 
tion of phylloxera-infested vines and also of disease-free vines in the protection 
zone of the phylloxera foci discovered during the year 1940 in the Castelli Romani 
and also in the Campagna rotnana. (Bollcttino Ufficiale del Ministcro dcW A gri- % 
coltura e delle Foreste, Roma, 21 raaggio 1941, anno XIII, 11. 15, pp. 876-877). 

* 

By a Ministerial Decree of March 26, 1941 a competition was opened 
for the award of eleven scholarships for advanced study at the Royal Institutes 
for scientific research and experimentation in plant pathology and agricultural 
entomology and at the Royal Observatories for plant diseases. (Gazzctta Uffi- 
ciale del Regno &* Italia, Roma, 8 maggio 1941, anno 82°* n. 109, p. 1804). 
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*** By Ministerial Decree of May 26, 1941, the territories of all the com- 
munes of the Province of Avellino are declared infested with grape phylloxera. 
(Ibid, 3 giugno 1941, n. 129, p. 2161)/ 


of Armento, Province of Poteu/.a, is also infested with grape phylloxera. (Ibid.). 

Peru. — Owing to the presence of the pink cotton bollworm (Pectinophora 
[Platyedra] gossypidla) in the Province of Mauabi in the neighbouring Repu- 
blic of Ecuador, a Resolution of Januaiy 27, 1941 prohibited all importa- 
tion w hatsoever across the Ecuador frontier into Peru of unginned cotton, cot- 
tonseed, press-cake and fibre. 

At the same time direct transit of ti ticks or other vehicles from Ecuador 
into Peru through Aguas Verdes-Huaquillas was prohibited. 

The customs officers on the Ecuador frontiei are to maintain most strict!} 
the aforesaid regulations and also to inspect carefully all loiries or trucks arriv- 
ing at the frontier, the said officers will confiscate and burn all products, the 
import of which is pioliibited according to the Resolution in question. 

The transport of unginned cotton, cottonseed, press-cake and cotton fibie 
from Ecuador eithei by boat or by planes stopping in Peru is prohibited. 

Cotton cultivation in the littoral province of Tumbes is also prohibited. 
The cotton plantations in the Tumbes Valley and in the Quebrada del Mancoia 
as well as cotton plants ?of the Pima variety and other cotton plants growing 
wild will be destroyed by the Piura 1 Brigada de Sanidad Vegetal’. (La Vida 
Agricola, Lima (Peru), febrero i°. de 1941, vol. XVIII, No. 207, pag. [151 )). 

Rumania. — A Ministerial Decree of December 18, 194* establishes that 
consignments of cut flowers to Arad, Timisoara, Bucharest, Constanta, Sibin, 
Brafjov, Braila and Galati are exempt from the usual customs inspection at 
the frontier. The said consignments, instead of being inspected at the fron- 
tier customs office, will be examined at the lobal offices of the Phytosanitary 
Inspection Service opeiating in the aforesaid localities. (Momtorul 0 final , Partea 
I-a, ’Bucure$ti> 8 Ianuarie 1941, Antil CIX, Nr. 6, pag. 98). 

# 

Switzerland (Fribourg Canton). — A Decree of May 21, 1940 lays down 
the provisions relative to the control of the Colorado beetle [Leptinotarsa de - 
cemlineata]. 

All persons who discover the beetle in question either in the adult, larval 
or egg stages are required to report same immediately to the communal deputy 
for Colorado beetle control, who, in turn, will communicate with the cantonal 
Station for crops and phytopathology. 

The transport of beetles in any stage whatsoever is strictly prohibited* 

The cantonal Station for crops and phytopathology is commissioned with 
the organization of Colorado beetle control in the Canton* in agreement with 
the federal authorities. 
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Merchants engaged in the seed potato trade are required to keep an exact 
account of their operations, that S is, they must give an account of all buying 
and selling operations and details on origin, consignee, variety and quantity 
of seed potatoes sold. 

All potato growers must have the necessary means to protect hi* crop* 
from the Colorado beetle. Control operations may be entrusted to specialized 
operators. 

Arsenical preparations are only suitable for use on crops grown on a com- 
mercial scale. Special precautions have to be observed when employing arse- 
nical products. Any ingestion of toxic salts will be avoided. All packing ma- 
terial must be destroyed. 

The use of arsenical products on potato plants grown contiguous to vege- 
table* or on truck crops (tomatoes, etc.) is strictly prohibited. Rotenone pre- 
paration* which are not dangerous to man or domestic animals will be em- 
ployed. 

Preventive treatment which in some cases is advisable, is optional ami 
entirely. at the expense of the grower who will purchase the necessary products 
from the local trade. The cantonal Station for crops and phytopathology will, 
if requested, furnish useful information. 

Control operation*, ordered by the said .Station, aie carried out on foci 
and larvae. These operations are compulsory and can be executed with products 
supplied at a reduced price. 

The Federation of the Agricultural Associations of the Fribourg Canton has 
been nominated as supply centre for the sale of products at reduced price to be 
used in the control of the Colorado beetle. (Bulletin officiel des lois , decrcts, 
arrctces el autre a actcs publics du (iouvernement du Canton de Fribourg , Fribourg, 
iqqo, annee 1940, ioq* m# vol., p. 79-82). 

*** By Decree of December 20, 1940, as from January 1, 1941, poisoned 
wheat, freshly prepared, must be coloured green. 

Only pharmacists and druggists are authorized to sell this grain. 

As in the case of arsenical products employed in the control of plant pests, 
poisoned grain can only be sold in special containers, labelled in large red letters 
on a white ground ‘ Deadly Poison ' and a Caput mortuus. 

Supervision of the trade in and use of poisoned grain is entrusted to the 
Cantonal Analytical Laboratory. (Ibid., p. 117-118). 
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DISCOVERIES AND CURRENT EVENTS * 


PORTUGUESE EAST AFRICA. 

Movements of the Red Locust, Nomadacris septemfasciata f 

The following is a brief summary of the observations made during the period 
April- September 1940: — 

April. — Hoppers in two districts of the Province of Nyassa; swarms passed 
over the Provinces of Zambezi and Sul do Save as well as in the Territory of 
M.'inica and Sofala. 

May - Swarms passed over the three provinces and the ufoicsaid 
Territory. 

June. — Swarms passed over the three provinces; no activity in the Ter- 
ritory. 

July. — As previous month. 

August. — Swarms passed through the three provinces; scattered move- 
ments throughout the Territory. 

September. — Nothing to report in the Province of Nyassa; passage < f 
swarms in the other two provinces; locusts found scattered in various parts 
the Territoiy. 


ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 

Wilting of the Terminal Bud in Potato § 

During the years 1937-38 and 1938-39, potato crops suffered severe damage, 
especially the Green Mountain variety, the most extensively cultivated, owing 
to the appearance of a new’ disease called ‘ marchitez del brote terminal ' (wilting 
of the terminal bud), its cause being unknown. 

* Under this and the next heading the countries are arranged in French alphabetical order, 
t Communication from Sr. Domingos Frias, Acting Chief of the Section of Agricultural and 
Forestry Zoology, Louren$o Marques, transmitted to the Institute by the * Repurti^ao T6cnica de 
Agriculture, *, Colony of Mozambique. 

§ Communication from the official correspondent of the Institute, Mr. Juan B. Marchionatto , 
Agricultural Engineer, Director of 4 Sanidad Vegetal % Ministry of Agriculture, Buenos Aires, Argen- 
tine Republic. 


Mon. 9 Ingl. 
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The ‘ Direccidn de Satiidad Vegetal * of the Ministry of Agriculture took 
immediate steps to deal with this important problem and the agricultural engi- 
neers Alfredo M. Offermann and Enrique R. Vitoria began investigations. 

These two officers have studied the characteristics of the disease, conditions 
of transmission, physical and chemical properties of the virus which causes 
the disease and its classification. 

The most characteristic symptoms of the disease are: etiolation of the bud 
tip, ring-shaped markings on the leaves and necrosis of the buds, aerial stalks 
and tubers. 

From studies on transmission, it was found that the virus producing the disease 
can be filtered and successfully inoculated into the potato, tomato, tobacco and 
peppers, with difficulty into the dahlia; no results were obtained with Calla, let- 
tuce, Tropaeolum , Zinnia , parsley, Calceolaria and Petunia. 

The filtered juice of diseased plants remains infective for over two Weeks 
and can stand dilution to i in iooo. The temperature of activity is above 
(>5° C. The virus concentration is stronger in the leaves than in the stalks; it 
was also found that plants showing slight symptoms contain a virus having the 
same pathogenic capacity as badly infected plants. Bichloride of mercury only 
renders the virus inactive after five days. The virus purified by the Bawden 
and Pirie method has the property of deviating polarized light. According to 
these characteristics, this virus may be classified in .the Solanum Virus i Orton 
according to K. M. Smith. 

The experiments have also shown that the tubers even if severely attacked 
only, spread virus to a very limited extent. 

SPAIN. 

0 

Progress of the Colorado Beetle in the Country * 

* 

Seeing that the invasion of the Colorado beetle (LepHnotarsa deumlineata) 
in France was spreading towards the south with foci in the frontier depart- 
ments bordering Spain, an imminent appearance of this pest in Spanish territory 
was to be expected. 

The first focus was reported in September, 1935 in the commune of Massanet 
de Cabrenys, Gerona Province, near the French frontier. Measures were taken 
to prevent all agricultural relations with the neighbouring zones: no agricul- 
tural products whatsoever allowed to be sent outside the commune; State pttr- 
chase of entire potato crop for destruction; installation of netting in the river 
to prevent any insects being carried elsewhere by water; continual arsenical 
dusting and disinfection of the soil with carbon disulphide; establishment of 
a girdling zone where the cultivation of the potato and other Solanaceous 
plants which can serve as host plants for this insect Was prohibited, at the same 
time* a control and protection zone extended along all the frontier zone from 

* Communication from the official correspondent of the Institute, $f. AuOustIn Alfako, Agri- 
cultural Engineer, Director of the Phytopathological Station, Zaragoza, Spain. 
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the Cantabrian Mountains to the Mediterranean* An intensive propaganda 
campaign was carried out by means of lectures, leaflets, brochures, postcards 
and posters. Despite these various measures, further invasions from France 
(some recognized tardily) were reported in the Provinces of Gerona, Guiptizcoa, 
Navarra and Derida. Infection spread from the North to the South of these 
provinces and to the neighbouring provinces. 

It may now be taken that the Provinces of Navarra and Gerona are com- 
pletely invaded and foci are scattered throughout a good part of the Provinces 
of Guiptizcoa, Alava, Huesca and Zaragoza, 

The control methods employed are: 

Regulation of trade in potatoes and inspection of 
crops. — When Colorado beetle foci are discovered, an 4 invaded zone ' 
is delimited from which no potatoes, peppers, tomatoes or egg-plants can be 
removed, nor any other plants and parts of plants (trees, shrubs, tubers, bulbs, 
cuttings, etc.); this is also the case for soil, manure, etc. 

The zone surrounding the invaded zone and 25 km. wide is the ‘ protec- 
tion zone ' from which the above-mentioned products may be exported but 
only from November 1 up to March 15 and observing certain precautions. 
The zone, also 25 km. wide, outside the protection zone is known as the 4 pre- 
caution zone \ . 

In these three zones, at various periods, the potato fields are inspected 
by the growers themselves, the local inspectors nominated by the communes, 
and the cantonal inspectors who apply immediately the orders of the provincial 
agricultural Committees, of which the crop diseases and pests Sections (‘ Seccio- 
nes de Fitopatologia y Plagas del Campo ') are commissioned with* the execution 
of the control campaign; the activity of these Committees is coordinated by 
a Delegation under the Department of Agriculture. 

In the invaded and protection zones, the cultivation of the potato simul- 
taneously with any other food crop is prohibited. In the farms in the former 
zone where an invasion was noted during the previous year, the potato is sown 
widely spaced and an endeavour is made to keep leaves near the old foci to 
feed the insects and thus prevent them from spreading. 

Treatment of foci. — The foci where the plants are few are des- 
troyed in situ by fire after having been previously soaked with petrol, using 
a pressure pump. Carbon disulphide is used for disinfecting the soil. In the 
case of larger foci, hand collection is carried out and, at intervals, frequent dust- 
ing with diplumbic arsenic at r per 6ent. 

Rotenone products are used for treating tomatoes and egg-plants. 

Preyeative treatment. — - Within an area of 500 m. about 
the foci, the potato fields are throughly treated with 1 per cent, diplumbic 
arsenic dusts, x 

The extension and application of some of these control measures were 
checked by the events of the Spanish Civil War as also by the present war 
which restricts the efficacity of the proposed control, plan. 


* 


Mon, 9 Ingl, 
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LEGISLATIVE AND ADMINISTRATIVE MEASURES 


Chile. — For phvtosanitary purposes Decree No. 40, dated January 24, 
1941, prohibits the dispatch of certain plant products in the fresh state to 
'South Antofagasta. (El Agricullor del Norte , I y a Serena, abril de 1941, ano 25, 
n? 4> P'Ags. 138 y 139). 


Colombia. — Owing to an error in the text, the Daw -No. 40 of Novem- 
ber 18, 1940 [See this Bulletin , 1941, No. 4, p. 74] has again been published, 
(Diario Oficial, Bogotd, 21 de noviembre de 1940, ano DXXVI, mini. 24518, 
pag- [4971)- 

*** Decree No. tio of January 24, 1941 contains the measures relative 
to the organization of the control of banana diseases and pests in the Depart- 
ment of Magdalena. (Ibid., 29 de enero de 1941, mini. 24574, pag. 305). 

Ecuador. — Special Regulation No. 30 of November it, 1940 lays down 
different measures relative to the organization and execution of the control 
of fruit fly [Anastrephu] and other pests and diseases found in fruit orchards 
and nurseries. (Registro Oficial , Quito, 15 y 16 de noviembte de 1940, aho D 
minis. 62 y 63, pdgs. [335] a 338). 

Italy. — ‘ Ministerial Circular No. t>2 of April 24, 1941 authorizes the* hunt- 
ing of sparrows by any means whatsoever with a view to protecting the grain 
crops. (Bollettino Ufficiale del Mmhtero ddV Agricoltura e delle Foreste, Roma, 
11 tnaggio 194T, Anno XIII, n. 14, p. 843). ’ 

*** With a view to preventing any delay or check in sending abroad po- 
tatoes produced in Italy, Ministerial Circular No. 68 of May 4, 1941 recapitu- 
lates the measures at present in force regarding the import of these tubers into 
the following countries:— Germany, Protectorate of Bohemia and Moravia, Slo- 
vakia, Hungary, Denmark, Belgium, Sweden, Norway and Switzerland . (Ibid,, 
21 giugno 1941, n. 18, pp. 1036-1041*). 

*** Ministerial Circular No. 69 of the same date regards the phytosani- 
tary regulations to be followed for the export of fresh cherries in Germany, 
and other countries such as Belgium and the Netherlands. (Ibid., pp. 1035- 
1036). 

*** Royal Decree Daw No. 412, dated May 15, 1941, modifies the custom 
duties on potassium and sodium’ cyanides. (Gazzetta Uffitiale del Regno d'llt&to* 
Roma, 31 maggio 1941, arino 820, n. 127, pj>* 2118-2119). 
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*** By Provision P. 68 of May 21, 1941, the Ministry of Corporations has 
established the price of the anticryptogamic product 4 Ramital \ (. Ibid., 30 

maggio 1941, n. 126, p. 2115). 

*** Royal Decree No. 489 of May 29, 1941 provides for the reorganization 
of the Services as well as the revision of the duties of the personnel of the Min- 
istry of Agriculture and Forests. f 

Among the various measures contained therein, the following refer more 
directly to plant protection. 

The Upper Board of Agriculture and Forests, consultative technical oigan 
of the Ministry, has been instituted. 

Section I of this Board is concerned with all activities regarding agricultural 
experimentation and phytopathology (plant diseases and pests). This Section, 
as regards all matters concerning the protection ot cultivated plants and rela- 
tive measures, compiiscs; (1) the Director General of Public Health, (z) a Dele- 
gate oi the Fascist Natioual Institute for foreign trade, (]) a Delegate of the 
National Federation of Provincial Consortia among the agrrcultural producers 
(4) two expeits in phytopathology selected among the direct 01s of the Roval 
Institute for Kxperimentation in Plant Pathology at Rome and the R. Institute 
for Experimentation. in Agricultural lyitomologv at Florence and the piofew>rs 
of plant pathologv and cntomologv at the Roval Universities, a director of 
the regional Observatorv for plant diseases. 

It is also the province of the Board, joined in general assemblv, to examine 
proposals regarding t he declaration of compulsoriness 111 the case of destructive 
measures and the exclusive adoption of (let e mum d means and methods m the 
control of 1 limit diseases and pests. 

Section I of the Board passes opinion on the technical and economic pro- 
blems connected with agricultural experimentation and the protection of culti- 
vated plants fiom pest and disease attack. In particular, the opinion of the 
Board must be considered, inter aha , on. (1) the programs of work relative 
to protective measures against diseases, parasites and pests in general of crops 
and 'agricultural products, (2) ascertaining of the conditions foi the direct un- 
dertaking of locust control, on the part of the Ministry. 

The Section also sees to the compilation or modification of* — 

(a) the list of the parasites of plants, part of plants and seeds, consider- 
ed harmful or suspected of being so to agriculture, (b) the measures to be 
prescribed for preventing the spread of parasites, (c) the list of disinfection and 
control methods and measures to be adopted against plant diseases and pests, 
(rf) the eventual measures to be adopted in the case of plants, parts of plants, 
seeds and other plant products having to be destroyed, (e) list of plants, parts 
of plants, seeds and other plant products, hosts or vectors of harmful or su- 
spected plant diseases and pests, as regards both internal movements and imports 
or exports; (/) the measures to be followed m dubious cases regarding the pre- 
sence or nature of a disease, with the necessity of ordering quarantine for a 
certain period; (g) the provisions relative the use of special packing for plants. 
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parts of plants, seeds and other plant products which may act as hosts hr vec- 
tors of harmful or suspected diseases. 

On the sixtieth day after publication of this Decree, inter alia , the Com- 
mittee for plant protection against diseases ceases to function. 

In the provincial Inspectorates of Agriculture of those provinces which, 
not more than sixty in number, will be established by Ministerial Decree, a 
specialized Section for plant protection will be instituted. To each of these 
Sections, which may also be established gradually, will be appointed an agricul- 
tural technician recognized as specialist in phytopathology. 

Within two years of the entering into force of this Decree, some of the 
present agricultural experiment Stations are to be changed into demonstration 
farms or into organizations for the functions regarding plant diseases. 

Until the Royal Institutes for Experimentation in Agricultural Entomology 
at Florence and in Plant Pathology at Rome are instituted, the directors of 
the present Royal Stations of Agricultural Entomology at Florence and Plant 
Pathology at Rome may be called upon to take part in Section I of the tapper 
Board of Agriculture and Forests, in their capacity as experts in phytopathology. 
(Ibid., 16 giugno 1941, n. 139, pp. 2352-2370). 

*** A Ministerial Decree of May 29, 1941 declares the territories of the 
communes of Naples and Sorrento infested with the Argentine ant [Iridomyr- 
mex humilis] and makes the control of this insect compulsory. * 

*** A Ministerial Decree of June 5, 1941 renders the control of the olive 
fly [Dacus oleae] compulsory in the commune of Pisciotta, Province of Salerno 
during the current year. (Bolletiino U fficiale del Mmistero dell Agricoltura e delle 
Foreste, Roma, i° luglio 1941, anno XIII, n. 19, p. 1076). 

A Ministerial Decree of July 1, 1941 renders compulsory during the 
year 1941, the control of the olive fly [ Dacus oleae J in the territories of the com- 
munes of Alghero and Olmedo, Province of Sassari, by means of arsenical 
dusts. * 

*** A Ministerial Decree of July 26, 1941 establishes the modalities for 
the import from abroad, as an exceptional case, of potatoes intended exclusively 
for planting for the 1941-42 season. 

The import of tubers from crops affected by virus diseases or coming from 
localities attacked by Leptinotarsa decemlineata, Synchytrium endobioticum , Phtho- 
rimaea operculella, Heterodera rostochiensis, EpUrix cucutneris and other parasites 
not allowed by the supervising organizations of the producing countries, is pro- 
hibited. ( Gazzetta Ufficiale del Regno d* It aMa, Roma 31 luglio 1941, anno 82°, 
n. 179, pp. 3049-3051). 

* Communication from the Ministry of Agriculture and Forests, Rome, to the International Insti* 
tute of Agriculture. 
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Norway. — A Decree of May 15, 1941 prohibits the treatment of plants 
in the flowering stage with preparations containing arsenic. (Norsk Lovtidend, 
Oslo 23 mai 1941, nr. 20, side 415). 

Portugal. — ‘ Portaria ' No. 9.792, dated May 8, 1941, declares com- 
pulsory the control of the codling moth ( Carpocapsa [Cydia] pomonella), the 
pear scab (Fusicladium pirinum) and other diseases attacking the orchards in 
the parishes of Abidos (S. Pedro) and Amoreira, commune of Obidos, as well 
as in the parish of Roli^a, commune of Bombarral. ( Diario do Cover no, Lisboa, 
8 de maio de 1941, I S£rie, ndm. 705, pdg. 410). 
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Berlin Dahlem , Berlin-Pahlem 1941, Bd. 8, Nr. 1, S. [i]-i4, Fig. 1. 
[Thatimetopoea process wnea, Th . pimvora, Th. pityocampa). 

Hayward, Kenneth J . El pulgon verde de los eereales. El Campo, Buenos Aires, 
1940, ano XXIV, n° 287, pdgs. 12 v 13. Bibliograffa, pdg. 13. 

I Toxo pi era gram mum). 

Heinzk, Kurt. Die Entwicklung des Pfirsich- mid Aprikosenanbaus in Deutschland 
bis zutn J ahre 1938 als Ursache fiir die allmahliche Zunahme der Kartoffelviro- 
sen. Forschungsdienst , Berlin-Dalilem 1941, Bd. n, Heft 1, S 50-59, Abb. 1-6. 
Schrifttum, S. 59. 

Hennig, Willi. Werden alle ,, Mohrenfliegen-Schaden " durch Chamacpsila rosae F. 
verursacht ? Arbeiten uber physiologtsche und angewandte Entomologie aus 
Berlm-Dahlem, Berlin-Dahlem 1941, Bd. 8, Nr. t, Sr 36-38, Fig. 1-2. 

Hering, E. M. Eineneue Halmfiiege aus dem Burgenland (Dipt. Chlorop.) ((k>nio- 
psita conicola sp. n.). Zeitschrift fur Pflanzenkrankheiten (Pflanzenpathologie) 
und Pflanzcnschutz, Stuttgart 1941, 51. Bd., Heft 1, S. 43-44. 

[Living in the larval stage on the stem of Conium maculatum \ . 

Hidara, Zyun. Note on a new spotted bamboo " Y6raku-montiku ” caused by 
Lembosia tikusiensis n. sp. Annals of the Phytopathological Society of Japan , 
Tdkyo, 1940, Vol. X, No. 2-3, pp. [1503-153, IH-FV. References, p. 152. 
[The Latin diagnosis is given of the new species living on Phyllostachys nigra 
var. henonis] . 

Hino, I., and End6, S. Trichoderma parasitic on sclerotial fungi. Annals "of the 
Phytopathological Society of Japan , Tokyo, 1940, Vol. X, No. 2-3, pp. [231]- 
241, figs. 1-2. [Bibliography], pp. 239-241. 

[In Japanese, with title and summary also in English. — Trichoderma viride 
( 7 \ hgnorum )]. 

Hirane, Seiichi. Studies on the parasitism of the rust of Acacia confusa Merrill, 
Maravalia hyalosfora (Saw.) Diet. HI. A cytological study of different regions 
of phyllodes with varying degrees of resistance to urediniospo^e-infection. 
Annals of the Phytopathological Society of Japan, Tokyo, 194°* Vol. X, No. 2-3, 

S >. [1713-185. Pte. V-VI. [Bibliography], pp. 181-182. 
n Japanese, with title and summary also m English]. 
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HiraTSTIKA, Naohide. A new species of Pucciniastrum on Acer rufinerve, Annals 
of the Phytopathological Society of Japan, Tokyo, 1940, Vol. X, No* 2-3. 
pp. [I541-155- 

[In Japanese, with title also in English. The Latin diagnosis is given of the 
new species called Pucciniastrum hikosanense]. 

Holton, C. S. Preliminary investigations on dwarf hunt of wheat. Phytopathology , 
Lancaster, Pa., 1941, Vol. 31, No. r, pp. 71-82, figs. 1-5. 

[Caused by a race of Yillcha tritin). 

IkaTa, S., and Vo stud a, M. A new anthracnose of jute-plant. Annals of the Phyto- 
pathological Society o / Japan, Tokyo, 1940, Vol. X, No. 2-3, pp. [ r^f 1 J-i 49, 
figs. 1-6, 

Jin Japanese, with title and summary in English. — CoUetotruhum corchorum 
sp n. on Couhorus t apsularis}. 

Iwata, Yosito. Studies on the penetration of Peronospnra Apanms (Do Bary) 
G&urn. and the reaction of the epidermal cell. Annals of the Phytopathologu al 
Society of Japan, Tokyo, 1940, Vol. X, No. 2-3, pp. r 2031-213, tigs, t -5. 

[ Bibliography | , p 212. 

1 In Japanese, with title and summary also in English] 

Jancke, ,0.1. Stand dor chemisehen und biologisclien Bckampfung der Blutlaus. 
% Die hranhe Pflanzc, Dresden U)\i, 18. Jahrg., Heft 3/4, S. 26-29. 

[Erwsonia lanigcrum], 

Jancke, O. Bcitrage zur Kenntnis der S ack tragenno t te Coleoplufta hemerobiclla 
Sc. Die Gai tenbauu'i&sensc haft, Berlin J940, 15. Ikl., 3. Heft, S. [3621-379, 
Abb. 1 17 Liter atur\ erzt ichnis, S. 379. 

Janiscii, Ernst Die Benul/ung von IChniaaulagen in der Pflanzensehutzforsclumg 
Zeitschnft fur Pflanrtnkuinhhcitcn {Pflanzen pathologic) und Pflatunisi hutz, 
Stuttgart 1941, 51, Bd., Heft 5, S. 218-2*0, Abb. 1-12. Schriftenverzeiclmis, 
S. 240. 

JKFIT/E, R. A. Potato disease control studies on the Maryland Eastern Shore The 
University of Maryland, Agricultural Experiment Station, Bulletin So. 433, 
College Park, Maryland, 1940, pp. [273] -3 16, figs. 1-6. Literature cited, 
PP- 3*5-376. 

Jenkins, Anna K. A new Ascochytella on Pentstenion from California Phytopa- 
thology , Lancaster, Pa., 1941, Vol. 31, No. 2, pp. 194-197, fig. 1. 

\Ascochytella pevtstemom sp. n. on Pentstnnon spcctabihs . English description 
and Latin diagnosis of the new species], 

Jenkins, Anna K., and Chupp, Charles Ceicospora ? phaeochlora discoveml in 
Chile. Mycologia, Lancaster. Pa., 19 ft, Vol. XXXIII, No. i, pp. 87-89, fig. 1. 
| O11 leaves of Lithraea brasihensis and L. caustica . 

IJknny, J. f mid Brynkr, W. Sparmassnahmen durch Sprit zteclmik. Schwcizcrische 
Zeitschnft furObst - und IVeinbau, Wadenswil 1941, 30. J ahrg., Nr. 7, S. 146-151 . 
Liter aturverzeichnis , S. 150-151. 

Johnson, T. Longevity of teiiospores of Pnccinia gram inis under laboratory con- 
ditions. Phytopathology, Lancaster, Pa., 1941, Vol. 31, No. 2, pp. 197-198. 
Jones, Leon K. Bacterial wilt of carnation. Phytopathology, Lancaster, Pa., 1941, 
Vol. 31, No. 2, p. 199. 

[Determinative studies on the causal organism are being made by W. H. Burk- 
holder of Cornell University [. 

Kapfmann, O, Welche Gefahr droht dem Raps durch dem Rapserdfloh ? Mittei- 
lungen fur die Landwirtschaft, Berlin 1940, 55. Jahrg., Heft 52, S. 968-970, 

[ Psylhodes ch rysocephala ] . 

Kawamura, Eikichi. Studies on Gymnosporangium Haraeanum Syd. I. Hetero- 
thallisnr in the fungus. Annalsof the Phytopathological Society of Japan, 
Tokyo, 1940, Vol. X, No. 2-3, pp. [84] -931 figs* 1-3. [Bibliography], p. 91, 

[In Japanese, with title and summary also in English]. 

Kessler, Otto Wilhelm, und KaempeerT, Wolfgang. Die Beregnung als 
Prostschutz. Reichshuratorium ftir Technik in aer Landwirtschaft (RKTL), 
Sonderdruck 27, Berlin *940, S. [2073-231, Abb. *30-156, Taf. 8-9. Schrifttusn- 
snachweis, S. 231. • # 
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1 £iryu, Tomojiro On a method of \amtal resistance trials©! sug ir catu to red lot 
Annals of the Phy to pathological Society of Japan Tokyo 1040 \ol X No 2 
PP [1 50]-i7o> figs 3 4 [Bibliogrc|phy] pp 1OH 16 q 

[In Japanese with title" and summary also in I nghsli ( dutnimhuw fat 

( at uni 1 

KXEMM M TTngtwohnlich starkes Vuftreten eles Maisbculonbrande s (( stilugo 
ma^dn Tul) f Neuhruhtenblatt fur den Deutsihen Pflanu nsehnt du n*t Berlin 
K)4() J 20 Jahrg Nr 12, S 82 

KhLMM, M Dei Kleckubs mid seme Bekampfung Du l rani e Ppan t Diesden 
ioji, iS Jahrg ll<ft ^4 h 211-2^ \hb 1 5 
I Sclerotnua tnfoli mm] 

KUJvOV, \ P Regarding the soutees ol nife ction and loi ill/ ition of tin* pathogen 
ot « black b«uteriosis» m <e reals Pt needing'* of tic J emit tradum >/ In 
(lilt m a l Semites of I S S A’ Moscow r 0 4 r issue 1 pp 1 *> 10 hgs 1 \ 

f Bibliogr tph> 1 p 19 
In Xus a in with title also m 1 nglish 

Konri K K L)k Yergillungshrinkln.it utie gefahthelu \ irmki uikhe it del /u< her- 
und Ruiikc Iruben \athiuhhnbla 1 t fur dt n Dtiif Inn Pflan^nsthm d enst, 
1 U rim iojo 20 J ilirg Ni 12 S So Si SehriJttum vS So 

Koiti i u 1 N itronlum als St hut/mittcl v< lf^ irusubcrtragune \euhi ihUu 
hlafl fin dm Dents hin Pjlan nisi hut dinist lit rim 1040 20 Jahrg Nr 12 
b S2 

Kocnrivour tin Molorspitt/ung mi Rcbbuu S than nisJu /uts hutt fin Oh t 
und H t ivbait Wuhnswil iop 50 J ilirg Nr S S j <» y 

Kr\sm ii\ \ P Wm tu mg stuns ol kuscuta epithunum \ ir \ulguis Pi > ced 
m^s )f tin Lenin l idnny >/ Ic^muhnul Sennits / l S S R , Moscow 
10 if issue \ pp 40 i tigs r _ Bibhogr iph\ p 30 
In Russian with title also m I nglish 

Kru (lotthilt l ntusuehiuigcu ubci Ilol/sehut/mittcl mid I Iol/t rankling TUrhn- 
M ukiu ukire hui J Schmidt 1040 187 S *0 bchmbilder bchrilttmnsi ti- 
/ih Inns vS 1S0 

Xusvso S Tim future st itus of pin topatholoi^ hmils of tht Ph\t pa/mlt ceil 
S> ut\ )f Jap ni lokvd iO|o Vol X No - i pp Si s^ 

In Jap urnsc with title 1 dso 111 English 1 

La.no Josel Kartoiled Ybbau gleieh Kartoffcl Krmkhut * Ikob ichtuugin 111 
ekr Iki> orise he 11 Ostmark Ihutsihe 1 undue utse hafi 1 In Pus t berlm 1040, 
07 J ahrg , N r 40 8 [417 4 rs U>b 57 t ~573* 

LbCbrRO, E T v Patliogcnie it i studies with isolates of Rlu/octoma sol am obt mud 
from potato aiul sugar beet Ph\topaiholoL,\ t Laneastei Pa, 1041 \ e >3 31, 
No i, pp 40 t>i, tigs t 2 

IvBiB Keltn Rattengrossbekkmphuig m dci Westmark Lriahiuiigcu bei emer aus- 
serplanmassigen Massnahme Du hianht Pflanzt Dresden 11)41 18 Jalirg 

Heft 3/4, S 29-33 

LimasskT, Pieire Sur uue mosaicpie du Pelargonium Rente llorheoh , Pans 1941, 
113 6 arnnks u° 3076, p 280, fig 13 1. 

Loewei, K I< , und SCHjUBERT, W Der Kmftuss der Hnterlage auf die Prostwider- 
s t and sfahigkei t verschiedcner Apfel- imd Pflamuensorten Die Gat it nbauuus- 
senschaft,T&i*T\\n 1911,15 Bd , 4 Heft, 8 f453^-|62 Literatim e^rzeie lmis S 462 

Loewkl, B L , und Schubert, W Tiber das Verbal ten con \ptc Istammluldnem 
im kalten Wmter* 1939/40 Die G arte nbeiuwissensi haft, Berlin 1941 15 Bd , 

4. Heft, S [4631-470, Abb 1-6 Literaturverzeu hnis, S 470. 

IfUCCHESE. Elio Contribute alia eonoscenza della T cskia aureei Fall (Dipt era 
Larvaevondae Dexnnae), Bollethno del Lahoratono d% Zoologia generaft e agrana 
della Facoltd agrarm m Portict, Spoleto, 1939-1941, vol XXXI, pp [i>^9,figg I- 
XXIX, Bibliografia, pp, 38-39 

[A parasite of the caterpillars of Aegena typhiaefornns, a borer of the bark 
of apple, quince and pear trees] 
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Lucchbsb, Elio. Contributi alia conoscenza dei Lepidotteri del melo II. Aegeria 
typhtaefortms Bkh. Bollettino del Laboratorio di Zoologia generate e agraria della 
Facoltd agraria tn Porttci, Spoleto, 1939-1941, vol. XXXI, pp. [i 583-195, 
figg. I-XXXIV. Bibliografia, p. 195. 

Maier, Willi. Stippigkeit und Bormangelkrankheiten bei Apfeln. Die Garlenbauwis- 
senschaft, Berlin 1941, 15. Bd., 4 Heft, S. [4273-452, Abb. 1-13. Literatur- 
verzeiclmis, S. 452. 

Maeenotti, Ettore Sacchetti aperti e sacchetti chiusi contro il " verme ” del pesco. 
Atti e Mentone delV Accademta d% Agncoltura , Sctenze e Lettere dt Verona , 
Verona, 1940, ser. V, vol. XVIII (CxVIII delVintera eollezione), pp. [119]- 
123, 3 figg- 
[Cydta molesta), 

MaeenoTTi, Ettore Pesco-pero e Cydia molesta. Inopportunit& delle consociazioni. 
Gtornale dt Agncoltura della Domemca , Roma, 1941 , anno LI, n i, p. 5, figg. 1-3. 

Mameei, Efisio. I composti del rame e quelli del mercurio Gtornale di Agncoltura 
della Domemca , Roma, 1940, anno L, n 51, p 444. 

Mammen, G Neue Wege der Wuhlmausbek&mpfnng. Mitteilungen fur die Land - 
wtrtschaft, Berlin 1940, 55. Jahrg., Heft 47, S. 874-875, 1 Abb. 

Marteuj, G. Agrumi, coeciniglie e fumigazioni cianidriche nella Libia occidentale. 
Citrus, Messina, 1940, anno XXVI, ser. II, nn 10-11-12, pp. [331-38. Biblio- 
grafia, p 38. 

Martbml Minos Studi sugli Afidi italiani. I Osservazioni intorno agli Afidi raccolti 
sulle piante fruttifere in Emilia e nelle zone finitime durante il 1938. Dollet- 
tmo delVIstituto di Entomologia della R Umversitd di Bologna , Bologna, 1938- 
1941, vol. XI, pp. [673-87. 

Martoreu,, Luis F. Notes on the biology of Mesocondyla concordalis Hubner 
and its parasites The Caribbean Forester , RioPiedras, Puerto Rico, 1940, Vol. 2, 
No. 1, pp. 18-19, fig. 1. 

[With summary in Spanish]. 

McCaeean, SEA, and WEEDON, F. R Toxicity of ammonia, chlorine, hydrogen 
cyanide, hydrogen sulphide, and sulphur dioxide gases. II. Fungi and bacteria 
Contributions from Boyce Thompson Institute, Menasha, Wisconsin, 1940, Vol. 11, 
No 5 # PP- 33 1 ‘34 2, figs. 1-4. Literature cited, pp. 341-342. 

Mendes, Luiz O T. O sombreamento do cafeeiro ea" broca do caf£ ” IV. Revtsta 
do Insttiuto de Cafi do Estado de S Paulo , S&o Paulo, 1941, ano XVI, n°. 167, 
pags. 4-7, fig. 1. Leitura citada, pag. 7. 

[See also this Bulletty, 1941, No. 5, pp. 105-106. — Stephanoderes hampci). 

Mbnozzi, C[arlo]. La lotta contro il punteruolo della bietola da zucchero. La Rivista 
Agncola, Roma, 1941, anno XXXVII, fasc. u (853), pp. 129-130. 
[Conorrhynchus tnendicus ]. 

Meredith, Clifford H. The growth of Fusarium oxysporum cubense in the soil. 
Phytopathology , Lancaster, Pa., 1941* Vol. 31, No. 1, pp. 91-93. 

Metzger, C. H., and Binkeey, A. M. Some evidence on the spread of bacterial 
wilt. American Potato Journal , Somerville and New Brunswick, N. J., 1940, 
Vol. 17, No. 8, pp. [1983-201. Literature cited, p. 201. 

Miestinger, K. Zur Technik bei Wuhlmausbek&mpfungsversuchen. Methoden 
zur Prufung von Pflanzen- und Vorratschutzmitteln XXXVIII. Nachrichten- 
blatt fur den Deutschen Pflanzenschutzdienst , Berlin 1941, 21. Jahrg., Nr. 5, 

s 35-38- 

[Arvtcola scherman scherman and Pitymys subterraneus subtefraneus ], 

Miotto, Giuseppe. Aneora per il risparmio di solfato di rame. Il Gazzettino Agrrcolo, 
Padova, 1941, anno XIV, n. 3, p. [a], 

Mittman^-Maier, Gertrud. Untersuchungen fiber die Anfdfiigkeit von Apfel- und 
Bimensorten gegenfiber der Moniliafruchtf&ule. Die Gmmnbcniwissemehaft, 
Berlin 1940, 15, Bd.,3. Heft, S. [334>36l Abb. i*xi, Literaturverzeichnis, S* $6t. 
' [Momha JrucHgena, M. cinerea ]. ? 
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MiTTmann-Maie^ , Gertrud. Monilia-Sch&den an Obst. Geisenheimer Mitieilungen 
filr den Fortschritt im Obst - und Gartenbau, Geisenheim 1041, 56. Jahrg., Nr. 2, 
S. [181-23, Abb. 1-6. 

[Monilia fructigena , M. cinerea ] . 

MontbmlarTINI, L[uigi]. Raggi ultravioletti e peronospora delle patate Rivista di 
Patologia Vegetate, Pavia, 1941, anno XXXI, n. 3-4, pp. 51-54. 

[. Phytophthora infestans]. 

MonTiceixi, F. La campagna antiperonosporica 1940-XIX in provincia di Asti. 
II servizio della stazioncina di segnalazione antiperonosporica. Le po.ssibili 
economie di sali di rame. II Coltivatore e Giornale Vmicolo Itahano , Casale 
Monf., 1941, anno 87°, n. 4, pp. 41-44. 

[. Plasmopara viticola ]. 

MonTicbixi, F. Economia di sali di rame. Dei mezzi die rendono possibile ai viti- 
cultori di risparmiare in rimedi e mano d'opera. II Coltivatore e Giornale Vmicolo 
Italiano , CasaleMonf., 1941, anno 87°, n° 7, pp. 75-77. 

MORSTATT, H. Ueber Herkunft und Verbreitmig afrikanischer Schadlinge. Zcit- 
schrift fur Pflanzenkrankheiten ( Pflanzenpathologie ) und Pflanzcnschutz, Stutt- 
gart 1941, 51. Bd. ( Heft 5, S. [209]-2i7, 

Moriyama, Tadamitsu. Insects injurious to coffee berries. The Formosan Agricultural 
Review, Taihoku, Taiwan, Nippon, 1941, Vol. 37, No. 11, pp. 14-20, 3 figs, 
fin Japanese, with title also in English]. 

Mi)Hl<E, E. Die ITmbraeule Pyrrhia umbra Hufn., ein neuer Grossschadling auf Ser- 
radellaschl&gen. Nachru htenblatt fur den Deutschen Pflanzenschutzdien st, Berlin 
194D 21. Jahrg., Nr. 5, S. 34 * 35 . Abb. 1-3. 

[Ou Ornithopus sativum) 

MtiiXER, Karl. I)as Krseheinen der uberwinterten Kartoffelk&fer im Friihjahr in 
seinen Beziehungen zur Bodentemperatur. Zeitsdinft fur Pflanzenkrankheiten 
( Pflanzenpathologie ) und Pflanzcnschutz, Stuttgart 1941, 51. Jahrg., Heft 3, 
S. 139-146, Abb. i~2. Sclirifttuin, S. 145-146. 

[ Leptmotarsa decemhneata ]. 

MuiXER-KoGl+ER, Jv Beobachtungen fiber das Verpilzen vdn Forleulenraupen 
durch Ivmpusa aulicae Reich. Zeitschrift fur Pflanzenkrankheiten (Pflanzenpatho- 
logie) und Pflanzcnschutz, Stuttgart 1941, 51. Jahrg., Heft 3, S. 124-135, Abb. 
1-4. Schrifttum, S. 134-135. 

[Panolis flammea and Kmpusa aulicae]. 

Musiani, A. Le poltiglie bagnanti e adesive nella lotta contro la peronospora della 
vite. Agncoltura Senese , Siena, 1941, anno LXXVI, n. 3, pp. 8-1 1. 

NakaTa, K., and TakimoTo, S. A white strain of tobacco common mosaic. Annals 
of the Pkyiopathological Society of Japan , Tokyo, 1940, Vol. X, No. 2-3, 
pp. [2423-253. figs 1-14, 1 col. pi. [Bibliography] , p. 253. 

[In Japanese, with title and summary also in English]. 

Nakayama, Takao. A study on the infection of cotton seedlings by Rhizoctoma 
solani . Annals of the Pkyiopathological Society of Japan , Tokyo, 1940* Vol. X, 
No. 2-3, pp. [93] -1 03, figs. 1-3. References cited, pp. 102-103. 

Nicolini, G. Un anticrittogamico autarchico. Giornale di Agncoltura della Domenica, 
Roma, 1941, anno LI, n. 13, p, 107. 

[' Libar a mixture based on barium polysulphides] . 

Nieschxag, F., und WESTERHOFF, H. Eine kupferhaltige Schlacke als Ersatz fur 
Kupfersulfat in der Bek&mpfung der Heidemoorkrankheit. Bodenkunde und 
Pflansenerndhrung, Berlin 1941, Bd. 20, Heft 3/4, S. 225-247. Schrifttum, 
S. 246-247. 

[A non-parasitical alteration]. 

Nisikado, Y., Kxmura, K., and MIYAWAKI, Y. On two Alternaria species injurious 
to cotton fibre in bulls. Annals of the Pkyiopathological Society of Japan , 
Tokyfi, 1940, Vol X, No. 2-3, pp, [2143-23°. W. graphs 1-2. [Biblio- 
graphy], pp. 229-230. 

[In Japanese, with title and summary also in English. — Alternana macrospora, 
A. gossypii]. 
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Nose, Hisayosi. On the injury of rice-seedlings caused by sulfate-reducing bac- 
teria in common paddy-field. Annals of the Phytopathological Society of Japan, 
Tokyo, 1940, Vol. X, No. 2-3, pp. [1923-202. [Bibliography] , p. 20L 
[In Japanese, with title and summary also in English. — Microspora desulfu - 
means '] . 

Obregon B OTERO, Rafael. La stenosis: un achicamiento y arrugamiento del algodon. 
Bogotd, Colombia, 1940, 16 p&gs., 6 figs. Bibliografia, pag. 14. (Publicaciones 
del Ministerio de la Economia Nacional). 

[A virus disease]. 

Ogawa, T. Preliminary report on the leaf spot disease of camellias caused by 
Graphiothecium Kusanoi sp. nov. Annals of the Phytopathological Society of 
Japan, Tok3*o, 1040, Vol. X, No. 2-3, pp. [2693-277, figs. 1-7. [Bibliography], 
p. ^76. 

[in Japanese, with title and summary also in English]. 

Onofry, Alfonso. Osservazioni sui daimi causati dalla “ Dothicliiza populea". 
II Bosco, Milano, 1940, anno XVI, n. 24, p. 3. 

Orsini, Giuseppe. Una probabile virosi della rapa (“ Brassica rapa" L.). Rivista 
di Palologia vegetale, Pavia, 1041, anno XXXI, nn. 1-2, pp. [Tj-5, figg. 1-2. 

OTanES, F[austino] Q. Notes on the oriental migratory locust (Locusta migratoria 
man tie ns is Meyen) with special reference to its solitary phase and breeding 
place or outbreak area. The Philippine Journal of Agriculture, Manila, 1940, 
Vol. 11, No. 4, pp. 33i~353» P ls - T '5- Literature cited, pp. 35*~352. 

OTANES, Fanstino Q., and Kar^aniila, Leopold o T Insect and other pests of corn. 
The Philippine Journal of Agriculture , Manila, 1940, Vol. 11, No. 4. pp. 403- 
430, pis. 1-8. References, pp. 427-428. 

[Locusta nngratona mamlensis, Pyrausta nubilahs, UdiotJns armigera , Mono 
lepta bifasciata, Spodoptera mauutia, Prodema litura, Cirphis umpumta , Agro- 
tis sp., Leucophohs irroiata, Pcregnnus mauhs, Pnmttsta moesta, Aphis mardtd, 
Pranfihniella williams i , A gromyza sp., Calandra oryzac, Sitotroga cercalella , rats 
(Mus norvegicus, Rattus mindancnsts), wild pigs, monkeys, parrots mid crows] 

Pape, H. Die Milbe Avrosia transluccns NietneL als Eneger einer korksuclitarti- 
gen Erkrankung dcr Elatior-Begonien. Zentralblatt fur Bakteriolugic , Para - 
sitenskundc und Jnfektionskrankhaten, II. Abt., Jena 1941, 103. Bd., Nr. 0/8, 
S. 80-90, Abb. t-6. Schriftenverzeichnis, S. 89-90. 

Pape, H. Tausendfuss-Schaden an Steckniben. Zeitschrift fur * 1 'flanzc nkrank h n ten 
(Pflanzenpalhologic) und Pflanzenschutz , Stuttgart T941, 51. Jahrg., Heft 3, 
S. 1 3 5- 139, Abb. 1-2. Schriftcnverzei chilis, S. 138-139. 

[ Cyhndroiulus frisius and Blaniulus guttulatus ]. 

PKYKR, Iv. Arbeitseinsparung durch moderne Spritzeinrichtungen ini Rebbau. 
Schweizerische Zeitschrift fur Obst - und Wembau, Wadenswil s 941, 50. Jahrg., 
Nr. 4, S. 56-62; Nr. 5, S. [693-77, Abb. 1-4. Literatumachweis, S. 77. 

Piacco, Romeo. Riso e grandine. TT11 tipico caso di sviluppo anomalo del riso 
dovuto al trapianto tardivo. Rivista di Agricoltura, Bivio di Cumiana (Torino), 
1941, amio 46, n. 1, pp. [23-7, figg. 19. 
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DISCOVERIES AND CURRENT EVENTS * 


ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 

An Epiphytotic of Potato Blight f 

During the month of January, 1941, the potato blight (Plntophthora m- 
festans [Mont.] <le Barv) made its appearance and spread with all the characte- 
ristics of a true epiphytotic through the crops along the Atlantic coast in the 
South-East of Buenos Aires Province, from General Madariaga to Quequen, 
Necochea, falling in intensity towards the South and the West. 

The damage caused by this disease was particularly severe in early varieties, 
but much less in the late types. The most susceptible varieties were ‘ White Rose 9 
and, to a lesser extent, * Green Mountain ’ and 1 Katahdm \ on the contrary, 
‘ Alma ’ showed a very high degree of resistance. 

The prophylactic measures taken by the Department of Agriculture on the 
appearance of the potato blight made it possible to check considerably its deve- 
lopment among the late crops. 

RUMANIA. 

Wheat Rusts and Wheat Scald during the Year 1940 § 

The observations given in this stud} 7 cover the crop year 1939-40 and refer 
to Rumania before territorial changes took place. 

I. — Rusts. 

A light attack of brown rust of wheat (Puccima trtticina) occurred here and 
there during the autumn of 1939. This autumn attack was of a sporadic character, 
low intensity and did not in any way influence the spring infestation of brown 


* Under this and the next heading the countries are arranged in French alphabetical order, 
f Communication from the official Correspondent of the Institute, Sr. Juan B. Marchionatto, 
Agricultural Engineer, Director of the ' Sanidad Vegetal 9 , Ministry of Agriculture, Buenos Aires, 
Argentine Republic. 

$ Communication from the official Correspondent of the Institute, Mr. Traian Savulkscu, Pro- 
fessor at the Faculty of Agronomy, Chief of Phytopathological Section at the Institute of Agricultural 
Research of Rumania, Bucharest, Rumania. 
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rust. The first uredospore pustules of brown rust appeared fairly early in spring 
(April 18). At this period there were only a very few deposits of uredospores 
on the wheat leaves, but numerous discoloured patches were noted, proving 
that the first infestation had taken place. Infestation only advanced slowly 
during spring, owing to the low temperature which prevailed and it was only 
at the beginning of June that deposits of uredospores were observed sufficiently 
numerous to allow of the notation of different wheat lines as regards theii degree 
of susceptibility to brown rust 

Towards the end of June, in the Titu region, brown rust infestation was 
fairly severe, being marked as 4. The rust occurred with an equal intensity 
on all the leaves from the base to the tip of the plants. At this period, the pre- 
sence, on the sheaths, of a few uredospore deposits of black rust (P. grannnis) 
were also observed. 

Observations made in different wheat fields towards the end of the vegeta- 
tive period gave the following results as regards rust infestation in 1040: 

In the Danubian Plain, from Fete§ti to Olteni^a and up to the Station ot 
Bar&ganul, M&rcule§ti (Ialomita Department), all leaves of wheat were attacked 
by brown rust and the severity of attack was marked as 4. Infestation was not 
limited to the lamina, but also occurred on the sheath where its intensity was 
designated as 3-4 on the first sheath, and 2-3 on the second; on the upper inter- 
node, intensity of attack was marked as 3 and sometimes even 4, while it wa^ 
noted as 1-2 or even 3 on the lower internode where infestation was not quite so 
severe. 

It was noted that on the culms, brown rust was generally mixed with black 
rust; in many wheat fields of this region, black rust infestation also spread to 
the ears, although only of slight intensity. 

In the communes of Mihaileni, Gorneni, vStalpu, Ghimpati, Naipu, Prunaru 
and Dr&gasani, in the Vla#ca Department, infestation of black rust was severe, 
occurring on the upper internode of the stem; here intensity of attack was marked 
as 3-4, while on the second internode, it was marked as 2-3. 

Black rust not only attacked the culms, but also appeared on the sheath 
of the upper blade where it was marked as 2; on the ears, infestation was 
slight although the awns were also attacked as indicated by a few scattered pus- 
tules. A heavy infestation of brown rust was observed on the lamina, being 
marked as 3-4; brown rust was also observed on the sheaths, but only as rare 
deposits of uredospores and teleutospores. 

In the Teleorman Department, from Vit&ne§ti to Alexandria and Ologi, and 
up to Turnu M&gurele, infestation of wheat rusts presented the same aspect as 
in the Vla$ca Department, but in general, not so severe; black rust attack, on 
the whole, was slighter than in the Vla^ca Department. 

In the Rotnanaji Department, from Islaz to Corabia, as well as in the dis- 
tricts of Vi^ina Veche, Studina, Deveselu, Caracal, Radomir, Zanoaga and Deu, 
black rust infestation was not so severe as in the Departments of Teleorman and 
Vla§ca, the maximum marking being 2-3. In some fields where the wheat had 
arrived at the ripening stage before the period of black rust attack, infestation 
was very slight and even nil. In the Dolj Department, apart from the Jiu Valr 
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ley, black rust attack was even less severe than in the Romanati Depaitment. 
In the Jiu Valley, however, iti some parts and especially wheie growth had been 
retarded, black rust infestation had the same intensity as 111 Romanati Depait- 
rnent A severe attack of brown 111st, however, was leported in the Depaitments 
of Romanati and Doll. This iniestation has not had an excessive influence on 
the quality and quantity of the wheat produced this \eai. 

In the Mehedinti Department, especially about the centie where the wheal 
w r as still green at mid June, it was found that black rust attack was moie seven 
than in the Departments of I)olj and Romanati, having a similar intensity to 
that in the Depaitments of Yla^ca and Teleorman. In the Mehedinti, black 
rust infestation on the stem was matked as 3-4 and on the sheath as 2 \ I11 

this Department infestation did not spread to the eats, although it occurred in 
Muntenia. Intensity of attack also varied according to the situation of the fields. 
In the fields placed along the valleys, where the growth of the wheat was retard- 
eel, attack was moie seveie than in the fields where the wheat arrived at matu- 
rity soonei and wheie in most cases the crop escaped black rust infestation Thin 
in the low-lying region of Butoesti, Strehaia, Taruna attack was moie intense 
than 111 the hilly region of Ptuni&or-Balota. 

In the Sey T erin Department, from Orsoy a to Mehadia, intensity of attack 
was equal to that in the Mehedinti Department In this region, infestation of 
the stiaw by black 111st y\as marked as 2-3. From Mehadia towards Poarta and 
1 10111 theie tow aids Caransebccs, theie yvas no infestation of black rmt 01 , it so, 
only a yen few sporadic cases In tins region, howe\ T er, the giain was attacked 
by biown rust with the same intensity as m the other pi ovine es of the country . 

Between Catam.dK*} and bugoi cereals were not ittackel by black rust, 
on the leaves, howevci, a slight infestation of brown rust yyas noted. Neveithe- 
Itss in this legion also, in the commune o f Oilvajdia where the fields weie inun- 
dated in spring, causing retarded growth, infestation of black rust was fairly 
intensive, on the uppei mternode it was marked as 4 and on the sheath as 1 

To the Noith-East of bugoj in the diiection of the Hunedoaia Department, 
111 the communes of Bujor and Filget yyhere the crop was still green on June 20, 
the plants were attacked on the sheaths and culms, intensity of infestation being 
marked as 4, 111 the sam u region, severe infestation of brown rmt was obseived 
on the lamina, also marked as 4, 

In the Mehedinti Department between Balota and Piunitfoi and in the Seve- 
ral Department between Mehadia and Poarta as also between Poaita and Caran- 
sebe^, a slight attack of y r elloyv rust was also reported as seen by the presence of 
uredospores chiefly on the sheaths and sometimes eyen on the stems In the 
Hunedoara Department, black rust occurred chiefly on the straw and also on the 
sheaths and yvas marked as 1-3, but, in general, the intensity of this attack yvas 
maiked as 2. In the Mure$ Valiev, at Ilia and Bejan, iniestation yvas more seyvie. 

In the Alba Department, black rust attack was y-eiv slight From Abrud 
towards C&rpiniy, Sarto}, Britze^ti and S&lcuia, theie yyas practically no infesta- 
tion of black rust; on the other hand, in this region, all the giain was attacked by 
brown rust but the intensity of attack was not yen great, 011 the lamina being 
marked as 2-3. 


* Mon. 10 Ingl . 
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In the Turda Department, as well as in the region of Turda, Unirea, Raz- 
boeni and Uidog, black rust infestation was very slight, only occurring in the 
form of a few uredospore deposits on the sheaths and the culms. In the Mureg 



Department, black rust infestation was also slight. In this region, during the 
autumn, the weather having been favourable, sowing was carried out in time 
and accordingly the wheat attained maturity before the period of black rust 


I.o*se* in wheat crop* dunm; tin year 1 1(0 (.au^ri by ni*t 
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infestation. In the regions which suffered from inundations 01 excessive rains 
as also along the valley-, the growth of the grain was slighth retarded and the 
plants were easily attacked by black rust; the losses reported, however, were not 
excessive. In the communes of Cucui, lernet, for example, black rust infesta- 
tion on the stem was marked as 1 and on the sheath as 2 In the region which 
extends between Targu-Mures and Sovata and also at Targu-Mure^, the grain 
was ripe by July 20, the crop had already been harvested in some parts and no 
black rust attack was reported In this region as elsewhere, the plants were 
attacked on the lamina b\ brown rust, intensity of attack was marked as 2-3. 
In the Odoihei Department from Praid to Odorhei, the crops escaped black rust 
infestation. 

In Moldavia, in the Bacau Department, by July 20 the wheat was still green 
and was severely attacked b\ black nist, intensity of infestation on the sheath 
was maiked as 3 \ and on the upper part of the straw' as 3. In the Pntna Depart- 
ment tow aids Maiasesti, black rust infestation was also very seveie, even more 
intense than in the Bacau Department. In this region, intensity of black rust 
mtestation on the upper internode of the stem was marked as 4, on the second 
internode of the stem as ; 4. on the first and also the second sheath as 2-3 and 
on the ear as 1-2. Such was the invasion of black iust not onl\ in the vicinity 
of Maiasesti but thioughout the Department of Pntna Besides black rust 
attack on the culms, sheaths and ears, llieie w r as also a ver\ severe infestation of 
blown iust on the lamina, intensity of attack being marked as 3-4 In the 
Uatmiicu Sarut Department growth was more advanced and 011 Juh 21 when 
these fields were visited, wheat was already being harvested in some parts In 
this Department, black iust infestation was less severe than in Moldavia, being 
maiked as 2 foi the uppei internode of the stem, 3-4 fot the second internode 
and 3-4 for the sheaths. This notation could only be made where the crop sown 
latei than usual or along the valleys, was still gteen by Juh 21 I11 tin* Buzau 

Department up to Mi/il and in the Prahova Department, the grain in the matin e 
stage was not attacked 1>\ black rust, but the lamina was severely attacked by 
brown rust. On the grain which had not attained maturitv In July 20, 
intensity of black rust attack was marked as 3-4 for the uppei internode and 1-3 
and even 3 for the sheath 

In general, the invasion of black rust in the wheat fields dining Die summer 
of 1940 presents the following characteristics: In the Danubian Plain black rust 
attack was fairly intense, but slightly less in the Depaitments of Oltenia where 
the giovvth of the plant- was more advanced at the time ot infection. In Banat 
and Transylvania, black rust infestation was very slight and in some districts 
was not reported at all, especially w here the crop had been sow n very early. Even 
in these provinces, however, fairly severe attacks of black rust were reported in 
the regions which had suffered from inundation and also along the valleys where 
growth had been retarded. In Moldavia and in the middle pait of Bessarabia, 
the intensity of attack of brown and black rust was similar to that observed in 
the Danubian Plain. The losses in wheat crops during the year 1940 caused by 
rusts are indicated on p. 1X4. 

(to be continued ). 
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Germany. — A Circular ot March zb 1941 relative to the Decree of August 
25, 1938, amended b\ Decree of February 2, 1941 regarding the use of etlnlene 
oxide [see this Bulletin 1959 No 2 pp 28 29 and 1941 , No 5,pp 94-95] explains 
m detail the regulations to be observed in the use ot this gas 

The following appendices aie given m this Circular (a) a sample copv of 
the application to be made for a permit authorizing the use of etlivlene oxide in 
the control of parasites (b) a sample copy of the afotesaid permit (<) a sample 
copy of the report to be made aftei fumigation operations (d) a sample copv Of 
the warning notice to be hung outside the premises during fumigation treatment 
with ethylene oxide (t) an exact descuption of the different methods used lot 
detecting the eventual presence of am remaining gas after fumigation ( Amthche 
Pflanztnschulrbcsiimmunzui Beilin 1 Mai i c>4 1 Bd \III Ni 4 S 15b l(>i) 

*** Dated on \pril j. 1941 in No So of the Diuischi) Reich\an^tij>n und 
Preusstscher 'ytaatsatri if*n is given the new list of the communes infested with 
grape phylloxera \Dait\losphana utifoln ) and those suspected or in danger of 
being so infested (WaihnchhnblaH fur den Drufsilun Pjian insehutzdunst Berlin 
Anfang Mai 1941 21 Jahig Nr 5 S 40) 

A Decree of -\pril 2 T941 amending tint ot Tuh 17 19^4 lelituc to the 
the use of virulent poisons in pest control see this Buie tin 1934, No 11 p 247 
and 1946 No 8 p 173 piohibits insofar as vines aie concemend the use of 
arsenical preparations after June 30 ( 4 mtLulu Pjian tuschut bcstimmunm n 1 
Mai J 941, No 4 S i(>4) 

The ninth Deciec of April 22 1941 relative to the Coloiado beetle 

(Lephnotarsa deccmhneatu ) modifies the sole text lam down bv the seventh and 
amended bv the eighth Decree see this BuVchn 19 ,9 No 7 pp 157 159 and 
1940, No io, p 193J 

The first part comprises general provisions regarding the detecting as soon 
as possible of all fresh foci of the Colorado beetle 

The second pait lelative to the preventive treatment of potato fields requnes 
those concerned no longer employing trap bands to treat their crops with msec 
ticides The use of arsenical powder preparations, how ever is prohibited Weeds 
in the flowering stage should be removed before beginning treatment. 

The third part aiming at preventing the introduction of the Colorado beetle 
from other countries specifies that the importation of plants with earth attached 
to the roots from America, Belgium, France, the Netherlands, Switzerland and 
Liechtenstein is onlv authorized on the condition that the consignments are ac- 
companied by a certificate of origin and health according to the form laid down 
by this Decree 

The fourth part covers administrative provisions 
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Appendices to this Decree designate a new delimit ition of the /ones known as 
"inspection /one (Vbcrw achungsgebiet) and control /one (Bekampfungsge 
bict) iespcctivel\ (Ibid S 1^0 155 ) 

Germany (Protectorate of Bohemia and Moravia) — Decree No 171 
of March 27 1941 with 1 \icw to preventing the mtro lm tton ol the earn ition 
leaf roller (T ortn\ pronuhnna) prohibits the import of rootc d carnation plants and 
cuttings 

The import ot c p nations (cut flowers] is piohibitcd thiougjiom the period 
beginning \pnl ,o in l en ling \o\ embe r is exception being nnd ioi ilowers 
c irnt l bv trnclhis m \ not intended tor coinmciuil puiposc^ (\nitluJu 
Pflairnischut^bistimmun in Beilin 1 Jum 1941 Ed \II1 Nr s ^ 210) 

*** Decree No 17*. >1 the s une date in oulei to picvuit the introduction 
ot diseases md pests ot 1 nlui tndica f =7 thododcndi n nuluiuu piohibits the 
import ition of these pi mts itlaeked or suspected ot being ittacked In S tptorui 
azaluu I \obasidiiim a aunt (uacilana a~alulla and Aialla stballtnana 

Import ition ma\ bt uithon/ed howevti pro\idtd th it cub consignment 
is accompanied b\ iceitilie it< gimtcdbv in olheer of the PI mt Protection Vr\ ice 
»t the countr\ oi ongin testiiung that the consignment in (jucstion his been 
inspected md lias been found tret from t he afoitsaid disease'- and pests 

Transit undei customs suptn lsion is permissible (Ibid h 211) 

*% Decree No ihS ot April 17 1041 requires propue tors md usufiuctinnes 
ot ill land whatsocvci to tie stun the iats thereon 

The commanding idministratn e authorities mav oblige the eomnmnes to 
tain ont tliemselvts the control of the rats infesting then lespcctive territoncs, 
the propnttois and usuinie tuarics of land will gi\ e the peisonnel m charge ot 
control operations e\ti\ possible assistance and facilitv Ihe communes will 
divide expenses among those concerned 

In this eontiol campaign the use of chemical prep irations other than those 
authorized b\ the Mmistiv in chaige is prohibited On the w rappti of these pre 
parations must be indicated the namt and addressed the manufaeturei d itc of 
preparation, weight duiation ot efheaev and precise indication of the active prin- 
ciple (Ibid S 21 1 21 ]\ 

Germany (Lorraine). Disposition No 275 elated Mav 15 1941 with 

a view to encouraging the destruction of crows and magpies fixes at 0 o Pf 
the bount\ awarded for each pair of feet of these bird pests handed over to 
the authorities ( 4 mtluhe PflanumcJmtzbi shmmunqni Beilin 1 Turn 1941, 
Bd XIII, Nr 5, S 209) 

Germany (Prussia). — A Decree of April 7, icg*! lequires the holders 
of farm land in the Magdeburg District to see to the control of the onion fly 
[Hylemyia anttqua ] according to the instructions issued bv the Plant Protection 
Service 
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This Decree will be put into force by the administrative authorities as 
soon as, in any given region, the necessity arises. 

On all fields where onions have been sown, should be spread onions cut 
in two and having been soaked in a sweetened solution of sodium fluoride for 
5-10 minutes. The pieces oi onion will be placed cut side upwards a half 
onion about every 3 feet, first along the fifth row of seedlings, then the 20th, etc. 
that is, 15 rows apart. 

It will be necessary during each of the subsequent two week>, to resoak 
the onion halves in the aforesaid toxic solution. ThK operation should also 
be repeated after heavy lains. 

For every hectare of land the following quantities foi preparing the bait 
are lequired 50 kg. onions, boo g. sugar, 500 g. sodium fluoiide, 20 lilies lain- 
water. The necessary material will lie purchased in common and subsequent h 
distributed to those concerned, among whom the cost will be divided 

The Plant Protection Service fixes the date to begin control operations. 
The day selected is always after mid May. (Anithche Pflanzensthutzbesiim- 
mungen. Berlin, 1. Mai 1941, Bd XIII Ni. 4, S 

*** By Decree of April ib, 1941, the control of the beetle on sfiawberties 
(Rhvndntes germanicus) is made compulsory in part of the Wiesbaden district 

The proprietors and usufructuaries of strawberry crops in the communes 
specified in this Decree are required to treat their crops bcfoie the flowering 
stage bv effective control measures which will be indicated b\ the Plant P10- 
tection Service. This Service will fix, in agreement with the police .autho- 
rities, the control methods to be employed bv the parties iu question ( 77 m/ , 

S. ibb-i(>7) 


France. — Law' No. 1317, dated Match 25, 1941, regaids the organization 
of the field services for plant protection comprising nine regional phytosanitar\ 
inspectorships the territorial limits of which are fixed by Ministerial Decree of 
the vSecretary of State for agriculture. (La Pomtnc de Terre Fran^aise, Lille, 
avril 1941, 4* n,e annee, n° 22, p 5). 


Law No. 1318 of March 25, 1941 organizes plant protection. 

Article 1 establishes that the Ministerial Decrees of the Secretary of State 
for agriculture, taken after the decision of the consultative Committee on Plant 
Protection, fix the list of the plant or animal parasites of crops the control of 
which is compulsory and specify the measures to be employed. 

Articles 2 to 7 regard the establishment of Associations for the control of 
crop pests and their working. 

Articles 8 to 28 treat successively on the control of crop pests, nursery 
inspection, sanitary inspection of seed and plants other than nursery plants, 
supervision of imports and exports, and regulation of phytosanitarv certificates 
and certificates of health and origin. (Ibid., p. 5-7). 
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Italy. — By Royal Decree No. 825 of June 21, 1941, soldiers pertaining to 
the customs staff are placed at the disposal of the Ministiv of Communications 
for the jmrpose of ensuring supervision of the production of antieryptogamic 
preparations containing copper salts. ( Gazzetta V fficnrfe del Ru>n<j d' Italia , Roma, 
22 agosto 1 941, anno 82°, n. 197, p. 4270). 

*** Two Ministerial Decrees, dated July 8 and 11, 1041, authorize the 
hunting and capture of the wild rabbit [Lcpu^ (Orv dolus* us) unmuhis , declared a 
noxious pest in the territories of the Provinces of Como and Varese lespectively. 
(Ibid,, tS luglio 1 (>4 1 . n. 1 (> 8 , pp. 2851-28521. 

A Ministeiiiil Deciee of August 18, 1941 authorizes the hunting and 
capture ot the bout, declared a pest, in the territory ot Impeiia Piovince. 
(Ibid., 26 agosto 1941, n. 200, p. 4,515) 

Luxemburg. A Decree of March 26, 1941 telative to the conttol of the 
Colorado beetle LJdnudarsa dcccmhncata comprises t he provisions con e'-pond- 
ing to those of the first two pails of the Deciee o 4 A ] > r i 1 22, 1041 in foice in (?er- 
111am see thN lUiilctin, 1941. No to, p 18b (Amtlulu Pflauu'n^IuirJh'shni- 
mini'jtH, Berlin, I Mai 1941, Bd. XIII Nr 4, S 170 171). 

Morocco (French Zone). An ( )rdcr of J une 14. 1940 authoiizcs the distinc- 
tion of l)oars causing heavy damage to ciops in the Ouezzane teriitoi> (Fes). 
(Rail chn 01 /unl . Rabat, 28 jum 1(140, XXIX anneo, n° 1444. p. 0581 

A11 Oulet of Ju 1 \ 10, 1940 authorizes the destiuction of rabbits attacking 
crops and plantations in certain zones of the circumscription undei civil admi- 
nistration of Rabat-banlieue (environs). (Ibid , juillet 19. 1940, n° 1 \ \j , ]). 748). 

Anothei Order of the same date authorizes the destruction of rabbits 
in different regions of the French zone of the Sheridan Kmpire. (Ibid . p. 739). 

*% An Order of July 22, 1940 authorizes the destruction of rabbits causing 
heavy damage to the crops and plantations m certain zones of the circumscrip- 
tion under civil administration of Khemisset (Rabat). ( Ibid ., 2 aout 11)40, u°i449, 
p. 774 )- 

*** An Order of October xb, 1940 opens an inquiry on the constitution of 
a syndical association for the control of plant parasites to be known as the ‘ Asso- 
ciation syndicate de lutte contre les parasites des plantes de Tamelelt’. (Ibid., 
x or novembre 1940, n° 1462, p. 1044-1045). 

An Order of October 31, 1940 regards the organization of circumscrip- 
tions for plant protection and the nomination of officers in the Division for agri- 
cultural production, trade and supplies in charge of plant inspection. (Ibid., 8 
novembre 1940, n° 1463, p. 1065-1066). 
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*% An Order of December 15, 1940 establishes that, for the control of the 
pink bollworm [Platvedra gossvptella 3 and the spiny bollworm [E art as tnsulana] 
the destruction of stalks, leaves, unhai vested bolls and seed, and, in general, all 
cotton plant trash of the 1(40 crop, must be earned out by burning before Fe- 
bruary 1, IC41 at the latent (Ibid., 27 decembre 1940, n° 1470, p. 1216). 

The Netherlands. — Decree No 3533 of Apiil 24, 1941 (‘ Colorado-Kever- 
besluit 1941*) comprises piovisions regarding the control of the Colorado beetle 
(Leptinotarsa dccemlincata) (X ederlandsche Staatscourant , * s-Gravenhage, 24 
April 1941, A? 1941, N r 79 hU 1 ). 
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DISCOVERIES AND CURRENT EVENTS * 


GERMANY. 

New Blight-Resistant Potato Varieties f 

Among the five potato varieties recently authorized for cultivation in Ger- 
many, there are three which are resistant to the potato blight (Phytophthora in - 
jestans). These new varieties enjoy protection not only against all fungus ra- 
ces, but also against the biotypes of group A , the most common in Germany. 
The varieties in question are 4 Erika \ produced by the 4 Ragis ’ Association; 
* Frlihnudel ’ obtained by the plant breeder von Wiese at Knehden, and 4 Ro- 
busta \ created by the plant breeder von Pfetten at Niederarnbach. The 4 Friih- 
nudel ’ is a yellow cooking potato; the 4 Erika ’ and 4 Robusta * varieties belong 
to the industrial type, having a high starch content. Thus a problem which 
has been studied for almost a century by plant breeders has been solved, at least 
to an important extent in practical agriculture. 

The three new varieties were obtained by crossing cultivated varieties with 
the k W ' varieties of the Biologische Reichsanstalt fur Land- und Forstwirt- 
schaft. The 4 W ' varieties originate from South American primitive forms im- 
ported and continually improved by this Institute since 1912. These have 
conferred to the cultivated varieties not only resistance to the A group of 
biotypes comprising the chief races of Phytophthora found in Central Europe, 
but also transmitted to them genes new to European potatoes, guaranteeing 
high yields. This is the reason for the heavy’’ harvests obtained from these 
new' varieties, 4 Erika ’ and 4 Friihnudel ' in particular. 

RUMANIA. 

Wheat Rusts and Wheat Scald during the Year 1940 (< concluded ) § 

II. — Scald. 

As regards quantity and quality, 1940 was a poor wheat year, weight per 
hectolitre being under So kg. Though some grains weighed 75-78 kg. per hi., 
the majority, however, weighed less, in some regions as little as 70 kg. and even 

* Under this and the next heading the countries arc arranged in French alphabetical order. 

t Communication from Dr. K, Snell, Oberregierungsrat, transmitted by Dr. E Rieiim, Oberre- 
Rierungsrat, President of the Biological Service of the Reich for Agriculture and Forestry, Berlin- 
Dahlom, Germany, official Correspondent of the Institute. 

§ Communication from the official Correspondent of the Institute, Mr Traian SAvxtlescu, Professor 
at the Faculty of Agronomy, Chief of the Phytopathologieal Section, Institute of Agricultural Research 
o{ Rumania, Bucharest, Rumania. 
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less. Quantitative production amounted to 755 kg. per hectare in the Danubiun 
Plain, in Moldavia and in middle and north Bessarabia. 

Owing to its inferior quality, the problem of the valorization of the wheat 
came up against serious difficulties and caused the State considerable expense 
in assisting the farmers. 

Many farmers wonder what are the causes for the quality of Rumanian 
wheat in 1940 being so inferior, with such a low weight per hectolitre and a 
small and wrinkled grain. 

In the following, an endeavour will be made to clear up the question. 

As was said in the beginning, it is not a question of one but several causes. 
Kach of these causes contributed to a decrease in the quantity of nutrients 
and, in particular, the carbohydrates contained in the grain resulting in wheat 
scald. 

The consequences of this physiological disorder are that the grain remains 
small, does not accumulate a sufficient quantity of staich and shrivels. 

To explain better this scald process, it may be recalled that up to maturity 
the wheat passes through four important stages: 

(a) Milky stage. — At this moment the endospeim takes on 
a milky consistency due to the abundant transport of carbohydiates while the 
leaves and stalks are still green. 

(b) Yellow stage. - At this period the wheat crop piesents a 
homogeneous yellow colour, the endosperm looses its milky consistency and 
looks like thick glue, so that when the seed is pressed between the lingers it yields 
like a soft paste. 

(c) Fully ripe stage. — At this period the grain separates from 
the peduncles and the glumes. The period of transition between the yellow stage 
and the fully ripe stage lasts three days if the weather is warm and dry. 

(d) Overripe stage. — At the postmature stage the grain has 
lost a considerable quantity of water, has become dry and has the characteri- 
stic aspect and hardness of ripe wdieat. 

Foi the transport and accumulation of formative substances and, in parti- 
cular, starch, in the grain to be normal, the four phases must succeed each 
other regularly according to a constant index of progression. An} r disturbance 
in this regular succession has a harmful effect on the formation of the grain. 
When the phenomenon of scald takes place, the excessive heat during the period 
of the milky stage (month of June) causes not only the premature drying-up of 
the grain which loses much water, but also the premature withering of the last 
internode of the stalk. 

Because of this the reserve substances are no longer synthesized and conse- 
quently can no longer be transported to the grain which remains small, light 
and shrivelled. This was the case in the previous year (1939). 

Many farmers in areas where there was an abundant rainfall before the wheat 
ripened believe and affirm that the wheat was 'washed away’ by the rains. The3 y 
certainly are right but only in those cases when the abundant rainfall was imme- 
diately followed by excessive heat, the wheat being at the milky stage. Under 
these circumstances the phenomenon of scald is manifested resulting in severe 
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losses. The loss in weight of the affected grain may he as much as 40 per 
cent of the normal weight and the quality <>f the wheat is lowered bv 10-15 
per cent. 

Scald causes other damage to the grain , the tegument of the gram may 
ciack especially near the einbrvo which sometimes is also damaged. In geneial, 
seed affected with scald gei nun ites norm illy, hut t lie seedlings are mill, weak, 
with stunted loots and fiecjuentlv do not tillei. If autumn conditions are fa- 
vourable, the seellings mav improve, but if the autumn is div, many die off 

leaving baie patehe- in the field , during the winter, these plants are easily killed 
by frost. 

Owing to the ciacks in the tegument, the snivelled gram is attacked bv 
the solutions and powdei prep u it 1011s used in the control of wheat rot md, m 
paiticulai by those containing copper sulphite and foi m ildehvde. 

The phenomenon of s» aid mav be aggravated by the intervention of two 
othei concomitant phcnomeu 1, t 'iz. lodging and whe it nists. 

When t he w eat her is a en urt betoie the whe it ripens, as w a*- the <wm* in 11*40 
in 111 my pails of tin eouiiti\, the plmts aie un ible ti foim their medium il 
Mippoit tissue although tlu\ uppen to be glowing vigoioiish. C vmequentlv 
tin* wheal is e isily 1 nlgerl l>\ uinl an l i un. The icsistince oi whe it to lo lging 

depend'* <m a sciie^ of factoi”* some an* peculiar to t lie plant itself and aie Mibj »ct 

to Iiu- oi heiedity, varying horn one sti un an >Hiei . otlie* s depen 1 >1 di 
malic and s<nl conditions and cultivation technique. 

Lodging does not alwa\- mem a hv-s , if it occuis aftei the milkv stage 
M)c wlied i' not affected and piodii' turn does not f ill. Theie is e\ cn a p >jml 11 
nine when tile \slieit falls the faimu pumpers’ If lodging tikes place at 
1 he milk\ stage ami if, immcdiateh aftei, licit and diouglit become excessne, 
the ])henomenon oi scald m much more marked in ceieals which hive been Mib- 
pded to lodging. This was the ease in i<)3P in eeltain 1 »cahtus of Oltenii 
and in some distnets of the Deputmeuts of Tele >1 mm, Aigc?, Daiubowfi and 
Praho\a and in iq|o in the Danufnau Plain, Pambovita and Moldavia and in 
tlu gieatci patt of Ressaiabia. 

Allot het iactoi which causes intensification of the phenomenon of wheat 
scald i*> ttist attack. It is detinitelv known that scald can tike plae»* independ- 
ently of rust attack, but when lusts and, in particular black rust , intei vene, 
losses iiseto a disastious extent as was the general case in 1032 as well as in t<* 3<* 
m certain legions of the country , along the Subeaipalhi 111 Hills, between Ploesfi 
and Ruzau and in the Tara Rarsei, and in 1040, in the Pamibnm Plain, in Mol- 
davia and in the greater part of Bessarabia. 

Some farmeis insufficiently informed affiimed that the wheat losses in 11*40 
were caused exclusively by rusts. We will now explain the form lust attack 
took in 1940 and also the damage caused in the different regions of the 
country. 

In the regions where rust attack was the most severe, the phenomenon of 
scald clue to physiological causes, was very marked and losses in wheat were as 
much as 50-70 per cent of the normal production. Wheat infested with rust 
and subjected to the excessive heat which followed the rainy period lost a much 
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greater quantity of 'water than healthy or slightly attacked grain and the nu- 
trient substances of the leaves, stalks and grains were to a large extent consumed 
by the parasite. 

Briefly, the poor crop in 11)40 as also the poor quality of the wheat were 
due to physiological causes which brought about the phenomenon of scald, to 
which w'ere added rust infestation, in particular black rust. The phenomenon 
of scald w r as more marked in regions where the rains caused lodging and where 
the wheat was caught by the excessive heat in the milky stage and also in t lie 
regions where the cereal W'as badly attacked by black rust. 

The .phenomenon of scald was more or less general ; it showed, how eve 1 , 
even in the same locality, an intensity varying according to the strain cultivated 
and the cultivation technique employed. The spring varieties (‘Ulca \ ‘ Arnaut ’) 
suffered more than the autumn varieties, late* wheats more than early 
wheats ; although there is no direct relation between the earliness of wheat and 
resistance to scald ; Tntxcum fcrntgincum .suffered more than T. ervtfno- 
spermum ; aw tied wheat moie than unbearded wheat ; populations 11101 e than 
selected lines. 

Among the selected lines of autumn wheat, ‘Ameiicaii 15/ ‘Aineucan 2b,’ 
'Tighina 483/ ‘ Kooperatorea, ' * Hostianum ' (I.A.C. R 4) were found to be the 
more resistant to scald. It should be pointed out that no wheat stiaiti ontireh 
resistant to scald has as yet been found, but the research work of plant 
breeders is being directed along the^e lines and it is to be hoped that their method 
ical and systematic work will lead to the solution of this iinpoitant pioblem 
in wheat-growing especially in the steppe region. 

The wheat suffered less when a good cultivation technique was < mployul 
summer ploughing followed in the autumn by surface ploughing, balanced 
quantities of seed per hectaie, sowing eairied out at the right time (end 
September) and while there was no weed infestation. 

Examining the causes of the \erv inferior quantity and quality of the 1040 
wheat crop, the following practical conclusions may be drawn . — 

(1) Unselected wheats should be replaced by pure lines. 

(2) Selected wheat strains should be adapted to the different region^ ot 
the country ; these strains should be established by the Institute for Agricul- 
tural Research of Rumania and indicated in the chart published by thi^ 
Institute. 

(3) The best wheats for Rumania with its extreme continental climate 
are not those giving high yields but those w hich are most resistant to cold, drought, 
scald and rusts. 

For example, ‘ American 15 ’ which has been so successful is not remarkable 
for its productivity, but chiefly for its resistance to inclement weather and di- 
seases, assuring a balanced and consequently profitable production for a series 
of years. 

(4) Cultivation operations (ploughing, harrowing, weeding, rotation' 
indicated by experimentation, should be strictly carried out and imposed on 
recalcitrant growers. In particular, special attention should be given to the 
uprooting of weeds which have again began to invade the fields. 
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(5) The Ministry of Agriculture with the assistance of the provincial 
organizations and local administrations should continue without cease the cam- 
paign for the destruction of the barberry (Berberis vulgaris) which in certain 
regions of the country (Prahova Valley, Carpathian Hills, Siret Valley, Danube 
Delta, etc.) forms veritable thickets. 

The farmers do not realize the importance of the measure for the protection 
of wheat crops against black rust. 

(6) Finally, for autumn sowing following scald years, it is recommended 
that a larger quantity of seed than usual per hectaie be distributed in order to 
avoid eventual losses during germination and also those due to the d\ing off 
of weak seedlings through frost. 


LEGISLATIVE AND ADMINISTRATIVE MEASURES 


Germany. — A Ciieular ot May 1 r, 1041 defines what D meant by economic 
and industrial crop fanning (* hochwertiges Handebgewach^’), open land farming 
(‘ Pieilamlspilanzung ’) and measure of customan protection (‘ubliche Schutzvor- 
richtung), teuns of gi eat importance when it is a question of paying or other- 
wise an indemnity to the farmei having suffered damage through game. ( Xuch - 
rnhtenblatt fur den Deutsdun Pfitinzenschutzditnst, Berlin Anfang Juli 11)41, 21. 
Jahrg., Nr. 7, S, 55 - 5 <>). 

*** A Decree of June 24, 1941 jnotiacts hunting of the blackbird up to 
January 31, 1942. (Ibid., Anfang August 1041. Ni. 8, S. bo). 

*** An Ordinance dated June 28, 11*41 intioduces into the tenitory of the 
Government Oeneial provision^ relative to the control of the diseases and pests 
of fruit crops analogous to thoM* established by Decree of October 29, 1947 [ see 
t his Bulletin, J938, No. 5, pp. 100-101 . (Amtliche Pjtanzenschutzbestimmungen , 
Berlin, 1. August 1941, Bd. XIII, Nr. b, S. 247). 

Germany (Alsace). - A Decree of May 29, 1941 introduces into Alsace 
regulations analogous to those established by the Decree of July 1, 1938 relative 
to the control of the musk rat [Fiber zibethicus) [See this Bulletin , 1938, No. 12, 
p. 270). (Amtliche Pfianzcnschutzbestimmungen , Berlin, 1 August 1941, Bd. XIII, 
Nr. 6, S. 230-231). 

*** Another Decree dated May 29, 1941 relative to the Colorado beetle 
[Lefitinotarsa dccemhncata • adopts measures analogous to those laid down for the 
Reich by Decree of April 22, 1941 [see this Bulletin, 1941, No. 10, pp. 186-187], 
(N achrichtenblatt fur den Deutschen Pflanzcnschutzdienst, Berlin, Anfang Juli 
1941, 21. Jahrg., Nr. 7, S. 56). 
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Germany (Protectorate of Bohemia and Moravia). — By Notification 
No. 463 of February 24, 1941, the Minister of Agriculture publishes a list of the 
localities considered as ‘ prohibited zones 1 owing to the actual, suspected or close 
presence of the potato wart disease (Synchytrium endobioticum) . 

The export of potatoes and potato trash from prohibited to uuprohibited zo- 
nes is interdicted. The introduction of potato varieties non-resistant to wart 
disease into the prohibited, zones is also interdicted. The cultivation of potato 
varieties other than those resistant to wart disease is prohibited. ( Amtliche 
Pflanzenschutzbestimmungcn , Berlin, 1. August 1941, Bd. XIII, Nr. 6, S. 248). 

Decree No. 227, dated March 6, 1941, in idifying Decree No. 133 of 
February 22, 1940 u-latne to the control of the potato wart disease ( S . endobioti- 
cum) [see this Bulletin , 1940, No. q, p. 166], establishes that railway trucks having 
been used for the tiansport of potatoes cultivated in a prohibited zone shall be 
disinfected with a solution ol formaldehyde. 

Beginning from March 1, 1945, the cultivation of p >t ito varieties other 
than those resistant to wart disease will be prohibited, (Ibid., S. 249). 

*** By Decree No. 21 j of April 30, 1941, iclaiive to the contiol of grape 
pliylloxeia [Dactylosplncni eitifolif, the import and liausit of vines and parts of 
vines (shoots, leaves, compost containing vine trash, etc.) aie prohibited. This 
veto also applies to living phylloxera insects in any stage of development, as well 
as to all stakes, espalieis, etc. used in wine-growing. 

The import and tiausit of giapes and grape mire aie antlmiz^d piovirled 
that special precautions me taken against phylloxera. The regulations to be 
observed on the question are explained in det lil. (Ibid , S. 250-25T). 

Germany (Lorraine). - A Decree of May 8, 1941 relative to the control 
of the Colorado beetle i Lepti motor sa decenihneata j comprises provisions analogous 
to those adopted 011 the question 111 the Heich according to the Deciee of April 22, 
1941 [see this Bulletin , 1941, No. 10, pp 186-1(871. [Nachnchtcnblatt fiir den Deut- 
schen Pflanzemchutzdicnst, Berlin, Aiifang August 1941, 21. Jahrg , Nr. 8, S 60). 

Germany (Prussia). - With a view to facilitating the control of the po- 
tato eelworm [Hcterodera schachtii ] in certain communes of the Schleswig 
District, a Decree of April 28, 1941 orders that in all agricultural and horti- 
cultural land measuring under 1000 m-* notices shall be posted indicating the name 
and address of the usufructuary. 

This provision does not apply to gardens and other land adjacent to habita- 
tions. (Amtliche Pflanzenschntzbestimmungen, Berlin, 1. August 1941, Bd. XIII, 
Nr. 6 , S. 228-229). 


A Decree dated April 29, 1941 relative to the control of scab [Venturia] 
requires the proprietors and usufructuaries of pip-fruit trees in Coblenz District 
to treat these trees with three sprayings: the first with Bordeaux mixture before 
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flowering, that is when the buds open; the second, with Bordeaux mixture or 
lime sulphur wash immediately after flowering when most of the petals have fallen; 
the third with lime sulphur wash two to five weeks alter flowering. 

The aforesaid mixtures or washes may be substituted by other means of 
control recognized as effective by the Plant Protection Service. 

For the protection of bees, the spraying of open flowers is piohibited. Fruit 
trees placed less than 50 m. away from a beehive may only be sprayed in the 
evening when the bees have returned to the hive, or else in the morning before 
the bees come out; the beekeeper should be advised befou spraying (Ibid. % 
S 227-228) 

Germany (Saxony). - Tin* Decree dated Mu\ 22, 1940 ulatne to the 
control of asparagus rust [Pucnma aspatctgi], sec 1 this BulUhn , 1040, No. ir, 
p. 215) has beui suspended, owing to war conditions, for the duration of the 1 year 
1941 (Amtluhc Pflanzenvliutzbisfimmungen, Beilin 1 August 1941, Bd XIII, 
Nr. 6, S 251) 

Belgium. - By Decree of August 29, 1941 the prt visions of the Deciee, 
dated May 15, 1941 relative to the distinction of sparrows [see this Bulletin , 
1941, Nos 7-8. ]> 143] an prorogated up to September 15 inclusive. (Moniteur 
Beige, Bruxelles, i er -2 septembci 1941, n os 244-245 p 5854) 

Colombia. — Deciee No 671 of April 3. 1941 coinpuses measures for 
the improvement and sanitary piotection of crops in the banana zone of Santa 
Marta, Magdalena Department. (Diario Ofinal , Bogota, 22 de abril de 1941, 
ano LXXVI, mini 24641, pag 252). 

*** By Deciee No. 091 of April 15, 1941 has been created and attached 
to the Ministry of National Economy, the technical Agiieultural Boaid. The 
Chief of the Plant Protection Service has been called upon to take part in the 
said Board. (Ibtd.). 


France. - A Ministerial Decree passed at Palis on Febiuary 18. 1941 
establishes that the cultivation of potatoes in guldens or isolated plots is only 
authorized for early varietievS, the list of which is decreed by the Director of 
Agricultural Services. The digging-up of the potatoes grown under these condi- 
tions will be carried out on a date fixed by the Director of Agricultural 
Services. 

The cultivation of potato varieties other than those indicated 111 the afo- 
resaid list is only authorized in fields or allotments designated beforehand by 
the mayor of the parish. The sites will be determined in such a way that the 
crops, for each district, will be grouped in a very small number of localities. 

The lay-out of the fields suggested by the mayor will be subniitted before- 
hand for approval to the Director of Agricultural Services who may make any 
modifications he may consider necessary. v 
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Because of the insecticidal treatments which have to be given, the culti- 
vation of potatoes together with other food crops for man and livestock is 
prohibited. 

All growers of potatoes are required to search for the eventual presence of 
the Colorado beetle [Leptinotarsa decemlineata ] on their crops. 

As soon as any grower ascertains the presence of the Colorado beetle, he 
must advise the mayor who will notify the Director of Agricultural Services 
immediately on the first discovery. 

All growers of potatoes must destroy the eggs, larvae and adults as soon 
as they appear on their crops, first by thorough collecting by hand, then by 
arsenical treatments. 

The mayor, with the assistance of the Association for plant protection, orga- 
nizes control measures in the parish. To this end, he will form prospection 
and collection squads which must work at least one afternoon a week, beginning 
from the first discovery of the insect or, at the latest, from May 15. These 
squads will be composed of all interested parties, unemployed and schoolchildren 

All potato fields must be thoroughly inspected each week. Adult insects, 
egg-masses and larvae will be collected and carefully destroyed. This operation 
should be continued up to June 15. 

All potato crops must be given at least two sprayings of washes of lead arse- 
nate, lime or alumina. Date varieties should be given three treatments. If serious 
infestation occurs, the grower is required to carry out supplementary treatment 

The dose of the arsenate preparation will vary according to the arsenic 
content of the product selected; the minimum quantity will be 1 kg. per hecto- 
litre water for diplumbic arsenic containing 11 per cent, arsenic, or 500 g. foi 
calcium arsenate having 25 per cent, arsenic. 

Insecticidal dusts in place of sprayings are only authorized in cases deter- 
mined beforehand by the Director of Agricultural Services. 

In each parish, the mayor, assisted by the president of the Association 
for the control of crop pests (or the Colorado beetle), must ascertain, in agree- 
ment with the Director of Agricultural Services, that the necessary quantities 
of insecticides and sprayers indispensable for control operations will be available 
and dose at hand to the fanners in good time. (La Pomme de Terre Frangaise, 
Dille, juin 1941, annee, n° 24, p. 6-7). 

*** Another Ministerial Decree passed at Vichy on April 3, 1941 renders 
the control of the Colorado beetle compulsory throughout the territory. 
(Ibid., p. 7). 

*% An Interministerial Decree also passed at Vichy on April 4, 1941 re- 
gards the working expenses of the Associations for the control of crop pests. (Ibid .) . 

Italy* — By Daw No. 924 of July 25, 1941, has been transformed into Daw 
the Royal Decree-Daw No. 412 dated May 15, 1941 modifying the customs duties on 
potassium and sodium cyanides [see this Bulletin, 1941, No. 9, p. 164). (Gazzetta 
UflioiaU id Regno i* Italia, Roma, 11 settembre 1941, anno 82°, n. 215, p. 3596). 
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By 1/aw No. 1042 of July 25, 1941 has been transformed into Daw, 
with modifications, the Royal Decree-Daw No. 230 dated April 11, 1941 relative 
to the production of citric acid for the preparation of anticryptoga mi c products 
see this Bulletin , 1941, No. 6, p. 119]. ( Ibid 2 ottobre 1941, n. 233, p. 3912). 

Morocco (French Zone of). — The Dahir of November 21, 1940 (20 
chaoual 1359) modifying the Dahir of December 17, 1935 (20 ramadan 1354) 
[see this Bulletin, 1936, n° 5, pp. 107-108] establishes that Art. 1 of this last 
Dahir is to be modified as follows: ‘ vSyndical Associations may be formed for 
the permanent control of plant parasites, such as are defined in Art. 1 of the 
Dahir of September 20, 1927 (23 rebia I 1346) [see this Bulletin, 1936, No. 5, 
p. i<>8] regulating the supervision of the health conditions of crops in the French 
Zone of the Sherifian Empire’. ( Bulletin Official , Rabat, 3 janvier 1941, XXX® 
annee, 11 0 1471, p. 4), 

*** Vizirial Decree of November 2r, 1940 (20 chaoual 1359) abrogates the 
\ i/irial Decree dated March 17, 1936 (23 liija 1334) [see this Bulletin, 1938, No. 8, 
p T79J enumerating the plant parasites for the control of which svndical associa- 
tions may be formed. {Ibid., p, 11). 

*** A Decree of the Director of Waters and Forests, dated December 24, 
1940, authorizes the destruction of rabbits causing damage in various regions of 
the French Zone of the Sherifian Empire. (Ibid., 10 janvier 1941, n° 1472, p. 31). 

*** Another Decree of the same Director, dated January 9. 1941, authori- 
zes the destruction of rabbits causing damage to crops and plantations in certain 
zones of the post of civil control of Sefrou (Fes). (Ibid., 24 janvier 1941, n° 1474, 
V 73)- 

*** A Decree of the Director of Agricultural Production, Trade and Supplies, 
dated January 13, 1941, fixes the fee for cost of fumigating plants or plant products 
intended for export. ( Ibid ., p. 72-73). 

*** Two Decrees of the same Director dated February 2 2, 1941, establish, 
niter alia, that all consignments of dried figs and raisins presented to the techni- 
cal examining board for the export of Moroccan products, must be accompanied 
by a fumigation certificate issued by the district plant protection inspector, who 
will have seen to the execution of fumigation operations; this officer must also 
seal each consignment, (Ibid., 28 f£vrier 1941, n° 1479, p. 225-226). 

*** A Decree of the same Director, dated May 15, 1941, empowers the 
establishment of the Tamelelt Syndical Assocition for the control of plant 
parasites [see this Bulletin , 1941., No. 10, p. 189]. (Ibid., 6 juin 1941, n°i493» 
pp. 643-644). 
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*% A Wmal Deciee of May 17, 1941 (20 rebia II 1360) modifies tlie Vizinal 
Decree of May r 17, 1933 ( 22 mohaium 1352) [<*ee this Bulletin , 1933,' No g 
p. 2( 7 fixn g tl e late (file fee f( r tl e cost of sanitary inspection for the impoit 
of plant*" ] arts of plants ox plant prc ducts into the French Zone of the Rhenium 
Empire {Ibid , 13 iuin 1941, n° 1494 p 654) 

*** A Deciee <f June 20, 1941 provides that the inspection certificates tc 
lative to consignments of fre^li vegetables and alimentary floury substances othci 
than those which have to conform to a certain standard, as well as the ceitt 
ficates appliable to eomignimuts if truffles beets and muslnooms, must state 
inter aha, that the meith indite inspected is free from internal 01 external li\ 
ing parasites, defects or di^ea 4 es damaging their presentation or conservation 
(Ibid., II quillet 1941 n° 1498 p 724-725) 

*** By Decree of the Dnectcr cf Agiicultuial Production, Trade am 5 
Supplies, dated July 4 1941, the disinfection of expo it consignments oi 

potatoes attacked b} the potato moth r Phthonmaca opcnuldla\ is rendered 
compulsory 

Disinfection will be earned out according to the conditions established h\ 
Decree of January* 13, 1941 t 4 cc above” fixing the tanfl for fumigation cost 
of plants or plant pioducts intended for export {Ibid , 18 jtnllet 1941, n° 140c/ 

i>- 753) 

*** A Decree of the Directoi of Agricultural Production, Trade and Sii] 
plies, dated August 2, 1941, gnes application to t lie Resident's Deciee of Apn 1 
7, 1941 regulating the production of seed potatoes m Morocco and tiade iu sato 
seed potatoes. 

Potatoes of Moroccan origin, transported, put up for sale sold 01 ceded for 
the purpose of seed should, inter aha , be obtained from crops exempt from dc 
generative symptoms. {Ibid , 22 aout 1941, 11 0 1504, p. 863-864) 

*** By Decree dated August 4, 1941, the French Zone of Morocco is declared 
invaded by the desert locust [Schistocerca gregana\. {Ibid., p. 864). 

Rumania. — Decree-Law No 1.251 of May 6, 1941 modifies and supple- 
ments Article 73 of the Law relative to the organization and support of agricul- 
ture. In certain instances as established by the Minister of Agriculture and Do- 
mains, this Article renders compulsory the control of plant diseases and pests 
as also the destruction of crows' nests. (Momtorul Oficial , Partea I-a, Bucure§tg 
7 Mai 1941, anul CIX, nr. 106, pag. 2428-2429). 
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DISCOVERIES AND CURRENT EVENTS * 


BRAZIL. 

Plant Diseases Observed in the State of Sao Paulo in 1939 and 1940 f 

As a continuation of the earlier list referring to the years 1937 and 1938, 
published in this Bulletin (1940, No. 2, pp. 25-27), the following is a list of the 
diseases of cultivated or useful plants studied at the Laboratory of Plant Patho- 
logy of the Institute of Biology, Sao Paulo in 1939 and 1940. The diseases report- 
ed in the previous lists (see also this Bulletin , 1937, No. 12. pp. 269-275 and 1938, 
No. 3, pp. 49-53) again observed in 1939 and 1940 are not reported. 

The determination of the parasites and diseases listed has been effected by 
the author of this communication together with the assistants of the aforesaid 
Institute: Messrs R. Drummond Gonsalves, S. C. Arruda, J. G. Carneiro, S. 
Gonsalves Silva and B. Pickel. The Cercospora were for the most part classi- 
fied 01 confirmed by Prof. C. Chupp. 

Sugar cank {Sac aha rum officinarum L.) 

(Quince ( Cydonia vulgaris L.) 

Cotton {Gossypium sp.) 

Dahlia [Dahlia variabilis (W.) Desf.) 

Broad-bean (Vida faba L.) 

Fig (Ficus carica L.) 

Persimmon (Diospyros kaki L.) 

Sweet potato (Ipomoea batatas L.) 

Pecan (Carya illinoensis (Wang.) 

Koch) 


Himantta stelhfera Johnson. 

Cercospora cvdomae Rangel. 

Collelotrichum gassy pi 1 var. ccphalospo - 
noides Costa. 

Entyloma dahliae Syd. 

Uromyces fabae (Pers.) De By. 

Fusarium monih forme J. L. Sheldon. 

Colletotrichum gloeosponoides Penz. 

Cercospora alabatnensis Atk. 

Cercospora fusca (H. and W.\ Rand. 


• Under this and the next heading the countries are arranged in French alphabetical order, 
t Communication from the official correspondent of the Institute, Mr Agesilau A. Bitancourt, 
Assistant Director of the Institute of Biology, Ministry of Agriculture, Industry and Commerce of 
the State of S&o Paulo, S&o Paulo, Braxil. 


Mon. u Ingl. 
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Appi,E (Pirus tnalus I v .) 

Ramie (Boehmena nivea Gaudich.) 
Rose: (Rosa spp. cultae) 

Tobacco (Nicotiana tabacum D.) 

Tomato (Solatium ly coper sicum L.) 

Grapevine (Vitis spp. cultae) 

A chras Sapota L. 

Am l RANT HUS HYBRIDUS Iy- 

Ambrosia pol* si achy a DC. 

A NONA Spp. 

A SC LE PI AS CURASSAV1CA ly- 

Bauiiinia sp. 

Blech num serrulail m Rich. 

BlXA ORELLANA L. 

Bofhmeria cavdata Sw. 

Calea piNNATiriDA Dess. 

CaRYOPHYLLUS AROMAUCUS 1 y. 

ClSSVS SILYOIDES Iy. 

Cordia sellowiana Cham. 

Euphorbia pulcherrima Willd. 

Fimbristylis annua var. diphylla 
Roem. and Schlt, 

Oncidium varicosum var. rogersii 

Myrocarpus fastigiatus Allem. 

Phyllocalyx laevigatus Berg. 


Fabraea maculata Atk. 

Cercospora krugiana Muller andChupp. 

Peronospora sparsa Berk. 

Botryobasidium solani (Pr. and Del.) 
Donk. 

Fusarium bulbigenum Cke and Mass. 

var. lycopcrsici (Brushi) Wr. and R. 
Phytophthora infestans De By. 
Bacterium lycopcrsici Burg. 

' Coup de pouce ' 

Physiological cause. 

Elsinoe lepagei Bitancourt and Jenkins. 

Albugo bliti De By. 

Elsinoe radii Bitancourt and Jenkins. 

C olletotrichum sp. 

Elsinoe anonac Bitancourt and Jenkins. 

Puccinia concrescens K. and E. 

Uromyces dietelianus Pazschke. 

Elsinoe blechni Bitancourt and Jenkins. 

Cercospora bixac Allesch. 

Elsinoe boehmcriae Bitancourt and Jen- 
kins. 

Elsinoe caleae Bitancourt and Jenkins. 
Cephaleuros virescens Karst. 
Schizonella colcmani Iyen and Nar. 
Elsinoe costai Bitancourt and Jenkins. 
Cercospora pulcherrima Tharp. 
Cintraciia axicola (Berk.) Cornu. 

Hemileia oncidii Maubl. and Rogers. 

Septobasidium saccardinum (Rangel) 
Marchionatto. 

Caudella psidii Ryan. 
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SONCHUS OLE RACE US L- 

Tausja escvlenta Radik. 
ToiJRNLlORllA spp. 

Trivmfetta bhMri Rii.oBA Jacq. 
Verbena honairensis L. 


Septona sonchi Saco. 

Elsmoe arrudai Bitancourt and Jenkins. 
Elsinoe talisiac Bitancourt and Jenkins. 
Cercospora triuni fettac Syd. 

Ehtnoe verbcnac Bitancourt and Jenkins. 


LEGISLATIVE AND ADMINISTRATIVE MEASURES 


Germany. — A Decree of August 27, iq4i gives the list of the provisions 
legarding plant protection, the validity of which has been extended to the eastern 
legions reunited to Germany on October 8, 1939. ( Amtlichc Pflanzenschutzbe- 

stimniungen, Berlin, 1. Oktober 1941, Bd. XIII, Nr. 7, S. 258-260). 

*** Another Decree of the same date regards the protection of the eastern 
legions reunited to Germany against the introduction of the diseases and pests 
of cultivated plants. 

The importation of conifers (genera Abies, Ptcea . Ptnus, Pseudotsnga and 
'l suga) elms (genus Ulmus ), Canadian poplar (Populns canadensis) as also of 
carnation rooted plants and cuttings is prohibited. 

Other plants and plant products, to be authorized for importation, should 
be accompanied by a phytosanitary certificate of origin testifying that the consign- 
ments in question are fiee from certain pests and diseases. Cherries, for example, 
should be free from the San Jose scale [Aspidiotus pcrniciosus ] and the apple maggot 
[Rhagoletit s potnonella p potatoes free from wart disease [. Synchvtrium cndobioti - 
cum i , etc. 

§ 5 indicates the decrees and provisions regarding the control of grape 
phylloxera [Dactylosphaera vitijolii] which will be applied to the regions in 
question. 

Experts for phytosanitaiy inspection will be nominated by the Minister of 
Agriculture. (Ibid., S. 260-263). 

Germany (Lorraine). — A Decree of September 5, 1941 adopts measures 
corresponding to those established in the Reich on October 29, 1937 iinc * January 
6, 1938 for the control of fruit pests and diseases [see this Bulletin, 1938, No 5, 
pp. ioo-ioi and No. 6, pp. 124-125]. (Nachrichtenblatt fiir den Deutsche n Pflan - 
zenschutzdienst, Berlin, Anfang Oktober 1941, 21. Jahrg., Nr. 10, S. 76). 

Germany (Ostmark). — A Decree of August 28, 1941 comprises the pro- 
visions regulating the sale of pest control preparations containing thallium. 
(Amtliche Pflanzenschutzbestimmungen , Berlin, 1. Oktober 1941, Bd. XIII, Nr. 7, 
S. 264-265). 
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Germany (Sudeten Territory). — A Decree of July 25, 1941 requires 
the proprietors and exploiters of apple-trees of any species including stocks not 
yet grafted, to control the woolly aphis ( Schizoneura lanigera -= [Eriosoma lani - 
gerum]). 

The regulations established in this respect, also dated July 25, 1941, are 
as follows: — 

In the autumn or on winter days without frost the branches and all 
other parts of trees with cankerous growths must be removed and destroyed 
by lire. 

The trunks and large branches should be carefully scraped and brushed in 
order to discover the colonies of woolly aphis and to be able subsequently to 
coat these parts with linseed oil or any other control product regognizod by the 
Plant Protection Service as being effective. If necessary, the upper part of the 
roots should be cleared of earth and dusted with lime, tobacco powder or treated 
with some other preparation recognized efficacious. The wounds caused by 
these treatments should be closed up with grafting wax or neutral vegetal tar. 

The colonies which may eventually appear in spring must be immediately 
destroyed by any suitable control measure officially recognize as efficacious. 
The colonies which may form during summer on the trunk or branches will be 
treated in the same way. Should the occasion arise it will be necessary to have 
recourse to spraying. (Amtliche Pflanzenschatzbestimmnngen , Berlin, t. Oktober 
1941, Bd. XIII, Nr. 7,’S. 265-267). 

Germany (Westmark). — By Decree of September 1, 1941 relative to 
the control of the European corn borer | Pvrausta nubilalis j the producers of 
maize seed living in a district where the control of the corn borer has been made 
compulsory, are required, on harvesting the ears, to cut the maize stalks as far 
down as possible and to destroy them or utilize them in such a way as to gua- 
rantee thorough destruction of the caterpillars of this pest which they may con- 
tain, for example by using them as forage or for ensilage. It is prohibited to 
plough under maize straw or to use it for covering over stacks of potatoes, etc. 
The cobs should be sold immediately for industrial utilization or else destroyed 
by fire. ( Amtliche Pflanzenschutzbestimmungen, Berlin. 1. Oktober 1941, Bd. 
XIII, Nr. 7, S. 267-268). 

Argentine Republic. — Ministerial Resolution No. 19.202 of March 
1, 1941 establishes the control measures to be employed against ‘vinal’ (Prosopis 
ruscifolia) conformably to the provisions of Decree No. 85.584 of the same date 
[see this Bulletin , 1941, Nos. 7-8, p. 143]. (Boletin Oficial de la Reptiblica Argen- 
tina, Buenos Aires, 15 de julio de 1941, ano XUX, num. 14.069, p&g. 3). 

*% Decree No. 95.233 of July 8, 1941 authorizes the ‘ Junta Reguladora de 
Granos' to destroy the 1939-40 maize crop, belonging to the State, if considered 
of no use or as constituting a dangerous focus for the propagation of crop pests. 
(Ibid., 17 Julio de 1941, mim. 14.071, p&gs. 3 y 4). 
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Belgium. — A Decree dated Octobei io, 1941 establishes, inter aha , that 
in the regions considered suitable for the production of seed and seedlings grown 
under control, the General Office for the control of agricultural and horticultural 
seed and seedlings may employ protection measures and may impose the even- 
tual destruction of plants the proximity of which constitutes a dangei to the 
maintenance of healthy condition and purity of the varieties subjected to its 
control. 

The General Office may authorize the cultivation of seed plants subjected 
to its control outside the aforesaid regions provided that to the seed 01 seedling 
growers are applied special measures which would be necessary for the protec- 
tion of the health condition and purity of the seed and seedlings controlled. 

The General Office communicates to the burgomasters of the communes 
concerned the names and addresses of the producers whose crops are subjected 
to its control and piotection. 

At the same time the said Office indicates the protection measutes to be 
employed. (Monti eur Beige, Bruxelles, 15 octobre 1941, n° 288, p. 0828). 

A Deciee of October 15, 1941 regulates the sale of insecticides, fungi- 
cides, weedieides and all parasiticidal products \\hate\ei in general, intended 
for the prevention and control of plant diseases and pests. 

These pioducts can only be sold, held for the purpose of sale, offered in sale, 
transported for the purpose of sale or exchange, after preliminaiiy authorization 
granted by the Secretary General of the Ministry of Agriculture and Supplies, 
on certain conditions which he decides for each product sucli as it is described. 
All products authorized for sale are registered by the State Section ot Phytophar- 
macy at Gembloux. 

For the products at present obtainable on the home market, provisional 
sales permits will be granted, as a transient measure, up to December 31, 1942. 

The official list of authorized products will be published regularly in the 
Momteur Beige . 

This regulation is not applicable to goods passing through the country nor 
to those intended for export, when the consignments in question are accompa- 
nied by documentary way-bills. In warehouses, etc., the goods intended for 
export should be clearly labelled ‘ Export Pioduct 

The Secretary General of the Ministry of Agriculture and Supplies establish- 
es the methods of analysis for the products subject to this regulation. (Ibid., 
23 octobre 1941, n° 296, p. 7001-7005). 


Chile. — Decree No. 49 of January 24, 1941 piohibits the dispatch to 
the South of Antofagasta of all plant material in the natural state, originating 
in the zone comprised between the northern limit of the country and Antofa- 
gasta inclusive, with the exception of certain specified products. (Diatio Ofi- 
cial de la Reptiblica de Chile , Santiago, 25 de febrero de 1941, ano LXIV, nfinr 
18,897, p&g. 638). 
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Colombia. — By Decree No. 1123 of June 20, 1941, the * Superinten- 
dencia Fomento Agricola del Magdalena ' created by Decree No. 671 dated 
April 3 of the same year, will function under the supervision of the Ministry 
of National Economy. 

The Division for the control of Sigatoka disease | Cercospora musae\ will 
be incorporated in the new organization. 

The ‘ Superintendencia \ inter alia , will deal with the organization and 
management of the national Bureaux relative to research work and studies on 
and official treatment for diseases as well as the supervision and control of 
treatments effected by private individuals or enterprises with which the Govern- 
ment will have come to an arrangement in the matter, and also the supply of 
apparatus and material. 

The campaign against Sigatoka disease will be carried out by the national 
Gov ernment in the plantations at present subjected to official treatment, on 
the following conditions: 

(1) that, according to the opinion of the technicians of the ' Superin- 
tendencia treatment would be justified economically taking into consideration 
the situation and probable production of the plantation; 

(2) that the person concerned assures in favour of the Government the 
payment of the debt he owes in compensation of the services rendered him fot 
the protection of his plantation. 

^The Government will contribute to the extent of 55 per cent, of the value 
of|anticryptogamic products and other material necessary for accelerating the 
campaign for the control of Sigatoka disease, and also the total value of the 
costs involved in the organization and technical operation^ of the campaign. 

The planter in whose favour the protection measures are carried out. will 
contribute to the extent of 45 per cent, towards the cost of anticryptogamic 
products and other material employed and also to the total expenses of dav- 
labourers and to the management of control operations in his plantation accord- 
ing to the quota established for the use of the gangs which will be supplied 
to him. 

With a view to facilitating extension of the campaign or assisting towards 
the upkeep of the existing plantations, the Government may grant to those 
banana-growers who so desire and whose plantations are situated in the zone 
under treatment, in accordance with the terms of the contract drawn up be- 
tween the national Government and the Magdalena Fruit Company, the necessary 
loan to cover the amount they have to contribute towards the campaign or for 
the protection of their plantations. 

The loans which may be enacted from the State by the banana-grower in 
the control |of Sigatoka disease and those which the planter will contract with 
thelGovernment in the future, will be covered or guaranteed by the value of 
his sales of bananas, not subjected to embargo, or all prizes for output or other 
future benefits. 

The * Superintendencia ' will regulate the expiration or annulling of the 
contract in force between the Government and the * Cooperativa Bananera del 
Magdalena ' relative to the campaign for the control of Sigatoka disease. The 
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funds and material in possession of this organization, according to the clauses 
of the said contract, will be given up to the ‘ Superintend end a \ (Diario Ofi- 
cial, Bogota, 25 de junio de 1 941, ano LXXVII, mini. 24603, p&gs. 1019 y 1020). 

*** Decree No. 1124, of the same date, fixes the total amount for the ex- 
penses of the said ‘ Superintendencia ' for the period from July 1 to December 
31, 1941. ( Ibid ., pdgs. 1020 y 1021). 

Italy. — By Ministerial Decree of October 12, 1941 the wild rabbit [. Lepus 
(Oryctolagus) cuniculns ] is included among the animal pests of the territory of 
the Province of Ravenna. (Gazzetta Ufficiale del Regno d’ltalia , Roma, 17 otto- 
bre 1941, anno 82°, n. 246, p. 4137). 

Rumania. — By Resolution No. 1.129 of the Council of Ministers, dated 
September 15, 1941, bunt ( Tilletia ) has been declared an infectious disease damag- 
ing to wheat. 

All farmers who intend sowing wheat during the crop year 1941-42 are re- 
quired to treat the seed with copper sulphate or any chemical preparation re- 
cognized and authorized by the Ministry of Agriculture and Domains. ( Moni - 
iorul Oficial (Partea I), Bucuresti, 22 septemvrie 1941, anul CIX, nr. I224, 
pag. 5642). 
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40-M. D. No. 70.800 of November 
13, 10 pL relative to the certification 
of seed potatoes, 07-M. - D No. 85.584 
of March 1, J941 declaring as ‘ plaga 
vegetal ' the leguminous plant Ptoi>opi 6 
ru bit folia commonly known as ' vinal ', 
J43-M. - D. No. 05.233 of July <s, 
1941 relative to the control of crop 
pests, 224-M. - Kpipliytotic of wheat 
septoriosis J13-M. - ICpiphytotic of 
potato blight, 181-M. - Experiments 
on the chemical control of the South 
American Locust during the last few 
years, 21-M: - Further investigations 
on the ' Lepra Kxplosiva ’ of the 
orange, l-M* - Law No. 1339 of October 


3, 1030 declaring tlic 'bielio de cesto ' 
(Oeictuu s plahii'is) a crop pest in 
the Province of Mendoza, s M - 
Ministerial Resolution No 14 044 of 
May 27. 1940 relative to the control 
ot the pink bollwonn t Plat\u dra pnssv- 
pnlla), 143-M M R. No 10 202 of 
Man'll 1, 10 {i relative to the control 
ot ‘vinal ’ (F*msopis ut'ufoha), 224-M. 

Pepper wilt and control measures 
in the Province of Mendoza, 00-M. - 
Tulip fire (Hutrvtis iitlipm) a disease 
new to the country, 13 pM. Wilting 
oi tlic terminal bud in potato, ihr-M, 


B 

Bavaria: Circular oi October 7, 1940 
relative to the control oi fruit pests 
and diseases, 24-M. Decree of Sep- 
tember 27, 1940 relative to frost- 

injured nursery plants, 24-M. - D. of 
January 10, 1941 relative to the con- 
trol of the corn weevil (( aland) a gra- 
mma) and other insect pests of stored 
cereals, e)(»-M. - Notification of Sep- 
tember 17, 1940 relative to the con- 
trol of the Colorado beetle (Leptino- 
tarsa dt mah nr at a), 24 -M. -- N. of 

January 10, 1941 relative to the con- 
trol of the corn weevil (Calandra 
gramma), 90-M. 

Belgian Congo: Decree No. 3/Agri, of 
January xi, 1940 relative to cotton 
cultivation, 50-M. 
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Belgium: Decree of December 20, 1940 
relative to the control of seeds and 
horticultural and agricultural crops, 
24-M. - D. of May 15, 1941 relative 
to the capture of sparrows by means 
of draw, nets (‘ Tirasse ’), 143-M. - 
D. of August 29, 194T relative to the 
destruction of sparrows, 207-M. - 
D. of October jo, 19 j 1 relative to 
the General Office for the control of 
Agricultural and Horticultural seed 
and seedlings, 225-M. - I) of October 
15, 194.1 relative to the sale of insec- 
ticides, fungicides, weedicides and all 
parasitieidal products, 225-M. -- Pre- 
dators of the Colorado beetle (/ 1 pti- 
notarsa dcccrnlineaia), 133-M. 

Bibliography (Recent), io-M, 25-M, 51 -M, 
75-M, 90-M, 1J9-M, 145-M, 107 M, 
rcjo-M, 21 t-M, 227-M. (See also the 
special list of authors mentioned un- 
der the heading ‘ Recent Bibliography ' 
of the Built tin). 

Bohemia and Moravia Protectorate, De- 
cree No. 422 of October 10, 1040 rela- 
tive to the use of hydrocyanic acid 
gas, ethylene oxide and chloropicrin, 
141-M - IJ. No. 09 of October r<9, 
j 940 relative to the production of 
and trade in seed potatoes. 97-M. — 
D. No. 80 of December 5, 1940 com- 
prising new provisions relative to the 
supervision of and trade in the pro- 
ducts intended for the protection of 
plants and plant products against 
noxious pests, T42-M.-D. No. 227 of 
March 6, T041 relative to the control 
of the potato wart disease (Synchytrium 
cYidohioticum ), 206-M. - D. No. 171 of 
March 27, 1 04 1 relative to the control 
of the carnation leaf roller (Tortnx 
pronubana), J87-M. - D. No. 172 of 
March 27, 1941 relative to the con- 
trol of Septovia azaleae, Exobasidinm 
azaleas, Gracilaria azaleella and Acalla 
schalleriana, 187-M. - D. No. 188 of 
April 17, 1941 relative to the control 
of rats, 187-M. - D. No. 213 of April 
30, 1941 relative to the control of 

grape phylloxera (Dactylospharra viti - 
folii), 206-M. - Notification of June 


12, 1940 relative to the regulations 
regarding the compulsory sanitary 
inspection of nurseries for fruit trees 
and shrubs and vines, 7-M. - N. of 
November 26, 1940 relative to the 
import of fruit and ornamental trees 
intended for planting, (97-M. - N. 
No. 463 of February 24, J04T relative 
to the control of the potato wart disease 
(Synchytrium cndabwiicum), 2 oO-M. 
- N. of March (>, 1941 relative to the 
official supervision of nursery prod- 
ucts, 142 -M . 

Brazil: Plant diseases observed in the 
State of Silo Paulo in 193(9 and 1940, 
221 M - 'Portaria’ No 420 ot Au- 
gust 12, rop> declaring the territory 
of Acre and the States of Amazonas 
and Para infested by Mara^miu s pn- 
mdobii^, cause of the disease known 
as ‘ vassoura de bruxa ’ (witch broom 
disease), 74-M. 4 P ’ No. 573 of 

October 30, 1940 declaring the States 
of Kspirito Santo, Rio de Janeiro, Sao 
Paulo, Parana, Santa Catarina, Rio 
Grande do Sul, Minas Geraes, Goya/, 
and Mat to Grosso, infested by Ba- 
t illm> tmniUtofus cause of the disease 
commonly known as ' baeteriose da 
mandiooa \ 74 M 

Brunswick: Decree of March 21, 1041 
relative to the control ot the beet 
leaf bug (Piesma quaduitmn ), in Cal- 
vorde District, ir8~M. 


G 

Cirrus: Decree No. 652 of August 7, 1940 
declaring crop pest in the Apaza Val- 
ley of Department of Ariea in the 
Province of Tarapacd, the scale insect 
Lepidosaphes bcchii, 25-M. - D. No. 40 
of January 24, 194T relative to the 
dispatch of certain plant products in 
the fresh state to South Antofagasta, 
164-M. - D. No. 49 of January 24, 
1941 relative to the dispatch to the 
South of Antofagasta of all plant ma- 
terial in the natural state, originating 
in the zone comprised between the 
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northern limit of the country and 
Antofagasta inclusive, with the excep- 
tion of certain specified products, 
225-M. - Ministerial Decree No. 34b 
of April 10, 3940 relative to the rate 
to he charged for crop disinfection 
work, 8-M. 

Colombia: Decree No. 1416 of July 18, 

1940 relathe to the control of the 
Sigatoka disease (( ivtn^pova uiusiu) 
in the banana groves in the Magda- 
lena region, o-M. - 1 ). No. no of 
January 2 p 1041 relathe to the orga- 
nization oi the control ot banana 
diseases and pests in the Department 
of Magdalena, H>4-M - J). No (>71 
of April 3, 1941 relative to the impro- 
vement and sanitary protection ot 
crops in the banana zone oi Santa 
Marta, Magdalena Department, 207-M. 

D No <>97 of April 13, 79 jt relative 
to the creation and attachment to 
tlu* Ministry of National Economy of 
the technical Agricultural Board, 
207-M I) No. 1123 oi June 20, 

1941 relativ e to the 'Supcrinteiideneia 
de Foment o Agricola del Magdalena ' 
2 2b-M - 1 ). No 1124 °i June 20, 
19 j 1 fixing the total amount for the 
expenses of the said ‘ Superintendeii- 
cia 227-M Law No 40 of Novem- 
ber i<\ 10 jo relative to the modali- 
ties of the contracts to he drawn up 
between the (Government and public 
or private organizations for the con- 
trol of crop disease's and pests, 74-M. 
- L. No. 40 of November 18, 1940 again 
published owing to an error in the 
text, 164-M. 

E 

Eastern Marche* Decree of February 
32, 1941 relative to the control of 
black rust of wheat (Pucci via granu- 
ni$) t 11 8-M. 

Ecuador: Special Regulation No. 30 of 
November, 1040 relative to the con- 
trol of fruit fly (( Anastrcpha ) and other 
pests and diseases found on fruit 
orchards and nurseries, 164-M. 


F 

Finland: Spread of Erxophye s tenuis 
in the country, (>5-M. 

France: Intermini sterial Decree of April 
4, 194 i relative to the control of crop 
pests, 208-M - Law No. 33 ry of March 
25, 7941 relative to the organization 
of the field services for plant protec- 
tion, 1 8 8-M L No 1 318 of March 
25, 1941 relative to plant protection. 

1 88 NT. - Ministerial Deem* of Fe- 
bruary itt, 1 9 f 7 relativ e to the culti- 
vation ot potatoes, 207-M M 1 ) 01 
April 3, 1 <> 4 1 relative to the control 
of the Colorado beetle (Lt p*i nntarsi t 
(It (t mil in ala), 2ob-M 

Fribourg Canton, see Switzerland. 


G 

Germans. Circular of October 24, 1940 
authorizing the introduction of straw 
and hay from France, the Netherlands, 
Belgium and Luxemburg, 23-M - C. of 
November 20, 1940 relative to tie* 

distribution of food products intended 
for use as bait in the control ot ani- 
mal pests, 30-M - C. of February 25, 
194 1 relativ e to the control of parasites 
damaging the greenhouse crops, 96-M. 
— C. ot March S, 0)41 relative to the 
use of quartz powder for the control 
of the corn weevil (( ala nth a granaria) 
777-M. - C. of March 2b. 19 ji relative 
to the use ot ethylene oxide, i8b-M. - 
C. of MavJi, 1041 defines what is 
meant by economic and industrial 
crop farming (‘ liochwcrtiges Handels 
gewachs '), open land farming ( f Frei- 
landspflanzung'), and measure of cu- 
stomary protection ('ublielic Scliutz- 
vorrichtung’), 203-M. - Colorado beet- 
le situation in 1940, 89-M. - Decree 
of December 10, 1940 relative to the 
control of gra]>e phylloxera (Daciy- 
losphatm vitifoln), 94-M. — 1 ) of Ja- 
nuary 10, 1941 relative to the control 
of the peach aphid (Mvzodcs \Myzus\ 
persicac ) in the circumscription of 
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Marienwerdcr, 94-M. - D. of January 
13, 1941 relative to the control of the 
peach aphid (Myzodcs [Myzu<] per- 
stcar) in the circumscription of Dant- 
zig, 94-M I). of February 2, 1941 

modifying Decree of August 25, J938 
relative to the use of ethylene oxide, 
94-M. - D. of February 2, 19 |i prohibit- 
ing, in a general sense, the use of the 
preparation ‘Tritox’ (trichloracetony- 
trile) , in the control of plant and ani- 
mal parasites, 95-M. - D. of February 
2, rgj.1 relative to the use of very 
poisonous preparations for parasitic 
control, 95-M. - D of February 12, 
1941 relative to the anti -phylloxera 
campaign in Alsace, 05-M 1 ) oi 

February 14, 1941 relative to the con- 
trol of potato wart disease {Sym/iy- 
tnum cndobiotuimi), 06-M. D No 40 
of March 9, 19 \ 1 relative to the con- 
trol of grape phylloxera (Dru tylosphai- 
ra viHfolit), 117-M. - I), of April 2, 
1941 relative to the use of virulent 
poisons in pest control, iS(»-M 1 ) ot 
April 22, 1941 relative to the Color- 
ado beetle (Lcpti notav sa dccemhm at a), 
i 86-M. - D of J une 24 , 1 04 r , relativ e 
to the hunting of the blackbird, 205-M. 
- I) of August 27, 1 941 relative to 
plant protection, 223-M. - D. of Au- 
gust 27, ic >41, relative to the control 
of the diseases and pests of cultivated 
plants, 223-M. - Derogation ot the 
provisions in force relative to the 
attribution of cereals and grain by- 
products to chemical works and esta- 
blishments engaged in the control of 
animal pests, 74-M. - Fist of April 2, 
1941, of the communes infested with 
grape phylloxera ( Daclylosphaeici mti - 
Join), 180-M. - Ministerial Disposition 
of March 11, 19 jr relative to the 

control of the carnation leaf roller 
(Tnrtrix proni'bana), 117-M. - Mini- 
sterial Provision of October 19, 1940 
relative to the control of the carnation 
leaf roller (Tortrix pronubana), 7-M. - 
New blight -resistant potato varieties, 
201 -M. — Notice of the Ministry of 
Agriculture No. 47 of November 23, 


1940 containing the rules regulating 
the assignment of parent plants, wild 
varieties and new varieties of any kind 
to private breeders by public institu- 
tions, 50-M. - Ordinance of September 
11, 1 040 relative to the production 
ot potato varieties not resistant to 
wart disease ( Symhytrium endobtott - 
utm), (>-M - O of September 25, 1940 
relative to the control of wart disease 
(Symhytrntm 1 ndobtoftrwn), 7-M. 

O. of October 5, 1940 relative to the 
control of Sail Jose scale ( l^pidiotus 
pernuw^us), cherry fruit fly (Rhapo- 
h fi s cna\i) and the apple magizot (I\ *h 
ponwnclla), 7-M. - () ot October 29, 
19 relative to the requests tor pel 
mits for the importation of \ines from 
abroad to Ostiuark, 23-M - (> of 

November 1, 19 jo relative to the 

regulations tor the si/e of seed potatoes 
established by Ordinance of January 
10, 1930, 2}-M. (). of November .4, 

1940 relative to the application ot 
the prescriptions regulating the trade 
in poisons and toxic preparations 
intended for use in the control ot 
plant diseases and pests, 2pM (). 
of November 14, tojo relative to 
compensation lor damages suffered 
by viticulturists due to forc e majcuie 
50-M. — O of June 2<S, 1 9 j. 1 relative 
to the control of the diseases and 
pests of fruit crops, 205-M. - Police 
Ordinance of March 4, 194J relative 
to the use of powdered quartz or 
preparations containing this powder 
in granaries, 1J7-M. - Provisions regu- 
lating the application of the Decree 
of February 2, 1941 relative to the 
preparation * Tritox ’, in the control 
of plant and animal parasites, 95-M. - 
Station for research on the Colorado 
beetle (Lepimotarsa de^emhneata) at 
Kruft, has recommenced activities 
as from April 18, 1941, 141-M. - 
Inspection of the work of the research 
station for the Colorado beetle {Lep- 
tinotarsa decemhncata), 7-M. - See 

also: G. (Alsace), 205-M. - G. (An- 
halt), 24-M. - G. (Bavaria), 24-M, 
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- (1. (Brunswick), 118-M. - 
(k (Eastern Marche), n8-M. - (k 
(Lorraine), 187-M, 200-M, 223-M. - 
G. (( )sl mark), 8-M, 24-M, 223-M. - 
G (Protectorate oi Bohemia and Mo- 
ravia, 7 M, 07-M, 187-M, 20O-M. - 
G. (Prussia), 8-M, 187-M, 20O-M. - 
G (Sudeten Territory), 22 j-M. - G. 
(Westmark), 224-M. - G. (Wurtteni- 
berg), 97-M. 


H 

llESSK. Decree of June 22, 1038 relative 
to the control ot th<‘ corn weevil (( a- 
landra i*ranana ) , 1 j. 2~M 
Hungary hist forwarded b\ the Koval 
legation ot Hungary at Rome to 
the International Institute oi Agricul- 
ture, with the signatures of the experts 
authorized in 1041 to sign the certi- 
ficates issued by the official PI13 Insa- 
nitary Service of the Kingdom of 
Hungary, 118-M. 


1 

Itai.y. Circular No. 14 of February 5, 
1041, requesting the Royal Research 
and Scientific Experiment Institutes tor 
Plant Pathology and Agricultural Ento- 
mology as also the Royal Observato- 
ries for Plant Diseases to collaborate 
actively with the ] ntir national Bul- 
letin of Plant Pyotcihon 07-M. - Kxpc- 
riments on the insecticidal value of 
methyl formate in the control of gra- 
nary pests, 92 -M. - Law No. 1089 of 
October 30, 1940 relative to the esta- 
blishment of the national Institute 
for pure and applied Entomology with 
headquarters at Rome, 25-M. L. 
No. 924 of July 25, 194T relative to 
the customs duties on potassium and 
sodium cyanides, 208-M. — L. No. 1042 
of July 23, 1941 relative to the pro- 
duction cf citric acid for the prepara- 
tion of anti cry ptogamic products, 
209-M, - List of communes in the King- 


dom declared to be infested or suspect- 
ed of being infected by grape phyllo- 
xera on December 31, lojo, 07-M. - 
Ministerial Circular No. 25 of February 

21, 1941 relative to the control of 
crop pests, i)8 M - M C. No. 35 of 
March 8, 1041 relative 1 to the use of 
anticryptogamic preparations contain- 
ing topper for the treatment ot the 
vine, uo-M M C No. 02 of April 
24, 1041 relative to the hunting of 
sparrows, by any means whatsoever 
with a view to protecting the grain 
crops, i(> 4~M - M C. No (>8 of May 4, 
1 9 O relative 1 to the export oi potatoes 
104-M M C. No (><i of May 4, J941 
relative to the phytosanitary regula- 
tions to be lollowed for the export 
oi fresh cherries, in (Rummy and 
other countries such as Belgium and 
the Netherlands, 104-M. Ministe- 
rial Decree* oi October 20, jc^o rela- 
tive to the hunting and capture of 
boars declared pests hi the Province 
ot Fiume, o-M. M I) of October 

22, info relative te> the* granting of 

State subsidies to proprietors of citrus 
groves who car ry e>ut a rational con- 
trol of * mal secco ' (I)t utaof'hunia 
trachnphila), 51-M. - M D ot Octo- 
ber 22, 1 9 40 relative to the* granting 
of State subsidies to proprietors of 
citrus groves having carried out com- 
pulsory control measures against scale 
insect infection, 51-M - M D. of 

October 30. 10 p> relative to the export 
of lettuces /cabbage and roman) and 
of endives (including curled variety), 
o-M. - M D oi November 15, 1940 
declaring infested with grape phyllo- 
xera the comnumt s of Brienza, La- 
triano di Lueania, Casalnuovo Luea- 
110, Castelgrande, (irmnento. Nova, 
Latronico, Molitemo, l’escopagano, Pi- 
ccnio, Yietri di Potenza, Sasso Ca- 
stalda, Savoia di Lueania and Vaglio 
Lucano of the Province ot Potenza, 
O-M. - M. D. of November 21, 1940 
declaring infested with grape phyllo- 
xera the communes of Altavilla Ir- 
pina, Tufo and Chianche in the Avel- 
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lino Province, Acquasanta in the Pro- 
vince of Ascoli Piceno and Torrecuso 
in the Province of Benevento, 9-M. - 
M. D of November 26, 1940 declaring 
infested by grape phylloxera the com- 
mune of Genazzano in the Province 
of Rome, 9-M. - M I) of November 
30, 1940 relative to the control of the 
oriental peach moth (C ydia molt s ta) 
in the Provinces of Varese and Cuneo, 
51-M. - M. D of December 20, 194.0 
relative to the control of iruit tree 
scale, 75-M.' - M. D of January 31, 
1941, relative to the destruction of 
phylloxera infested vines and also of 
disease-free vines in the protection 
zone of the phylloxera foci discove- 
red during the year 1940 tn the Ca- 
stelli Romani and also in the Campa- 
gna Romana, T43-M - M D of Fe- 
bruary 15, 1941 relative to the hydro- 
cyanic acid gas fumigation of orna- 
mental and fruit rosaceous nursey 
plant material, 118-M - M. D of 

February 18, 1941 imcluding the bad- 
ger (Meles m meles) among the ani- 
mal pests in the shoots of the Pro- 
vinces of Imperia, Aosta, Vercelli, 
Novara, Como, Sondrio, Bergamo, 
Verona, Belluno, Treviso, Udine, Bol- 
zano, Trento, Pola, Gorizia and Fi li- 
me, 75-M, - M D. of February 26, 
194T relative to the hunting of the 
boar declared an animal pest of agri- 
cultural crops in the commune of 
Cerveteri, Province of Rome, 75-M. - 
M. D. of March 20, 1941 relative to 
a competition for the award of eleven 
scholarships for advanced study at 
the Royal Institutes for scientific 
research and experimentation in plant 
pathology and agricultural entomology 
and at the Royal Observatoires for 
plant diseases, J43-M - M. D. of 

April 8, 1941 relative to the hunting 
and capture of the wild rabbit (Lcpus 
[Oryctolagus] cumculus) in the Pro- 
vince of Pavia, 119-M. - M. D. of 
April 8, 194T, relative to the hunting 
and capture of the rook (Corvus fru- 
gilegus), hooded crow (C. cormx) and 


jackdaw (C. monedula) in the terri- 
tory of Sicily, 1J9-M. - Mi D. of April 
9, 1941 relative to the hunting and 
capture of the squirrel (Scwrus vul- 
garis), the weasel (Mustela [ Eumu - 
stela] x ulgan s), the magpie (Pica pica) 
and the jay (Garyulu s gland anus) in 
the territory of the Province of Asti, 
r 1 9-M - M 1 ) of April 12, 194* 

relative to the hunting and capture 
of the wild rabbit in the Province of 
Tivorno, 119-M - M. D of April 12, 
1941 relative to the hunting and cap- 
ture of kingfisher ( lie (do his pula), 
the night heron (Nvchcorax vyctico - 
rax), the bittern ( Botaurn s still ay ), 
the little bittern (Ardetta nnnuta), and 
the common tern (Sterna hinuido ), 
jkj-M' - M D. of May 20, 194.1 de- 
claring infested bv grape phylloxera 
the territories of all communes of the 
Province of Avellino, 144-M M 1 ) 
of May 26, 1941 declaring infested by 
grape* phylloxera the commune oi 
Annento, Province of Potenza, 144-M 
M I) ot May 29, 1941 declaring 
the territories ot the communes of 
Naples and Sorrento infested with the 
Argentina ant (Indomyrmex hunuhs) 
and makes the control of this insect 
compulsory, it>0-M. - M. I). of June 5, 
1941 relative to the control of the 
olive fiy (Dacus ole at ) in the commune 
of Pisciotta, Province of Salerno, 
1 69 -M -M. I) of July j, 1941 relative 
to the control of the olive fly ( 1 ) 
oleai) in the territories of the com- 
munes of Alghero and Olnicdo, Pro 
vince of Sassari, r66 M M D. of 
July 8 and it, 19 D relative to the 
hunting and capture of the wild rabbit 
(Lepus \Oryctolagus\ cumculus), in the 
territories of the Provinces of Como 
and Varese respectively, 189-M^ - M. 
D. of July 26, 194T relative to the 
import of potatoes intended exclus- 
ively for planting, 166-M. - M. D. of 
August 18, 1941 relative to the hunt- 
ing and capture of the boar in the 
territory of Imperia Province, 189-M. 
- M. D. of October 12, 1941 including 
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the wild rabbit (Lepus [ Oryclolagus ] 
cttniculus) among the animal pests of 
the territory of the Province of Ra- 
venna, 227-M. - Phytopathological 
observations, 67-M. - Provision P. 68 
of May 2i, 1941 relative to the price 
of the anticryptogamic product ' Ra- 
mital ’, 165-M. - Royal Decree No. 489 
of May 29, 1941 relative to the reor- 
ganization of the Services as well as 
the revision oi the duties of the per- 
sonnel of the Ministry of Agriculture 
and Forests, 105-M. R I). No. 825 
oi June 21, 1 <>4 1 relative to the super- 
vision of the production of anticryp- 
togamic preparations containing copper 
salts, 389-M. Royal Decree-Law No. 
230 of April ji, 1941 relath e to the 
production of citric acid, 1 19-Mr. - 
R. D L. No 41 2 of May 15, 1941 
relative to the custom duties on po- 
tassium and sodium cyanides, 164-M. 
— Sterility of rice panicles, M4-M. 


L 

Legislatives ani> administrative mka- 

STJRES IN THE FOLLOWING COUNTRIES: 

Alsace, 141-M, 205-M. - Anhalt, 24 -M. 

- Argentine Republic, S-M, 50-M, 

97-M, 143-M, 224-M. - Bavaria, 24-M, 
96-M - Belgian Congo, 50-M. Bel- 

gium, 24-M, T43-M, 207-M, 225-M. - 
Bohemia Protectorate, 7-M, 97-M, 

142-M, F87-M, 206- M. - Brazil, 74-M. - 
Brunswick, 118-M. - Chile, 8-M. 25-M, 
164-M, 225-M. - Colombia, 9-M* 74-M, 
i64-M, 207-M, 226-Mi - Hast em Mar- 
che, tf8 -M. - Fvcuador, 164-M. - 
France, 188-M, 207-M. - Germany, 
o-M, 23-M, 50-M, 74-M, 94 -M, 117-M, 
J41-M, 186-M, 205-M, 223-M. - Hesse, 

142- M. - Hungary, 118-M. - Jtaly, 
9-M, 25-M, 50-M, 75-M, 97-M, n8-M, 

143- M/, 164-M, 189-M, 208-M, 227-M. 

- Lorraine, 142-M, 187-M, 206-M, 

223-M. - Luxemburg, 189-M. - Me- 
xico, 25-M. - Moravia Protectorate, 
7-M, 97 M, 141-M, 187-M, 206-M. - 
Morocco (French Zone), 189-M, 209-M. 


Netherlands (The), 1 00-M. — Nicaragua, 
9-M - Norway, 167-M. - Ostmark, 
8-M, 24-M, 223-M. - Peru, 9-M, 98-M, 
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